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Chapter!.    The  HISTORY  of  CYRUS. 

The  history  of  this  prince  is  differently  related  by  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon.     I  follow  the  latter,  as  judging  him  infinitely 
more  worthy  of  credit  on  this  subject  than  the  former  ;  and  as 
to  those  facts  wherein  they  differ,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient 
briefly  to  relate  what  Herodotus  says  of  them.     It  is  well 
known,  that  Xenophon  served  a  long  time  under  the  younger 
Cyrus,  who  had  in  his  troops  a  great  number  of  Persian  noble- 
men, with  whom  undoubtedly  this  writer,  considering  how 
curious  he  was,  did  often  converse,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself 
by  that  means  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians, 
with  their  conquests  in  general,  but  more  particularly  with 
those   of  the  prince  who  had  founded  their  monarchy,  and 
whose  history  he  proposed  to  write.     This  he  tells  us  himself, 
in  the  beginning  of  hi»  Cyroptedia :  *  Having  always  looked 
upon  this  great  man  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I  took  a  pleasure 
in  informing  myself  of  his  birth,  his  natural  disposition,  and  the 
method  of  his  education,  that 'I  might  know  by  what  means  he 
became  so  great  a  prince ;  and  herein  I  advance  nothing  but 
what  has  been  told  me.* 
As  to  what  Cicero  says,  in  his  first  letter  to  his  brother 

VOL.  If.  B 
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Quintus,  *  that  *  Xenophon's  design,  in  writing  the  history  of 
Cyrus,  was  not  so  much  to  follow  truth,  as  to  give  a  model  of 
a  just  government;'  this  ought  not  to  lessen  the  authority  of 
that  judicious  historian,  or  make  us  give  the  less  credit  to  what 
he  relates.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  thence  is,  that  the 
design  of  Xenophon,  who  wqs  a  great  philosopher,  as  well  as 
a  great  captain,  was  not  merely  to  write  Cyrus's  history,  but  to 
represent  him  as  a  model  and  example  to  princes,  for  their 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  reigning,  and  of  gaining  the  love  of 
their  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  elevation  of  their 
stations.  With  this  view  he  may  possibly  have  lent  his  hero 
some  thoughts,  some  sentiments,  or  discourses  of  his  own. 
But  the  substance  of  the  facts  and  events  he  relates  is  to  be 
deemed  true ;  and  of  this  their  conformity  with  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof.  The  reader  may  see  the 
dissertation  of  the  Abb£  Banier  upon  this  subject  in  the 
•  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 

For  the  greater  perspicuity,  I  divide  the  history  of  Cyrus 
into  three  parts.  The  first  will  reach  from  his  birth  to  the 
siege  of  Babylon :  the  second  will  comprehend  the  description 
of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of  that  city,  with  every  thing  else 
that  relates  to  that  great  event :  the  third  will  contain  that 
prince's  history,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  to  his  death. 

Article  I.  The  History  of  Cyrus  from  his  Infancy 
TO  THE  SiKGE  OF  Babylon. — This  interval,  besides  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  journey  he  made  into  Media  to  his  grandfather 
Astyages,  includes  the  first  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
important  expeditions  subsequent  to  them. 

Sect.  I.     Cyrus's  Education. — ^  Cyrus  was  the  son  of 

A.  M.     Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter 

Ai2?j^.*c.    ^^  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.     He  was  bom  one 

**^*      year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane. 

The  Persians  were  at  this  time  divided  into  twelve  tribes, 

and  inhabited  only  one  province  of  that  vast  country  which  has 

since  borne  the  name  of  Persia,  and  were  not  in  all  above  one 

hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.     But  this  people  having 

a  Vol.  vi.  p.  400.  b  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  i  p.  3. 

*  C^rua  iUe  i  Xenophonte,  non  ad  historise  fidem  scriptus,  sed  ad  effigiem  jiBt< 
imperii. 
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afterwarvls,  through  the  prudence  and  valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired 
the  empire  of  the  East,  the  name  of  Persia  extended  itself  with 
thdr  conquests  and  fortune,  and  comprehended  all  that  vast 
tract  of  country  which  reaches,  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
river  Indus  to  the  Tigris  ;  and  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
Caspian  sea  to  the  ocean.  And  still  to  this  day  the  country 
of  Persia  has  the  same  extent. 

Cyrus  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  still  more  deserving 
of  esteem  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind ;  was  of  a  very  sweet 
disposition,  full  of  good  nature  and  humanity,  and  had  a  great 
desire  for  learning,  and  a  noble  ardour  for  glory.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  any  danger,  or  discouraged  by  any  hardship  or 
diiBSculty,  where  honour  was  to  be  acquired.  He  was  brought 
up  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  which 
were  excellent  in  those  days  with  respect  to  education. 

^  The  public  good,  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation,  was 
the  only  principle  and  end  of  all  their  laws.  The  education  of 
children  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  duty,  and  the 
most  essential  part  of  government :  it  was  not  left  to  the  care 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  tdiose  blind  affection  and  fondness 
often  render  them  incapable  of  that  office ;  but  the  state  took 
it  upon  themselves.  Boys  were  all  brought  up  in  common, 
after  one  uniform  manner ;  where  every  thing  was  regulated, 
the  place  and  length  of  their  exercises,  Uie  times  of  eating,  the 
quality  of  their  meat  and  drink,  and  their  different  kinds  of 
punishment.  The  only  food  allowed  either  the  children,  or 
the  young  men,  was  bread,  cresses,  and  water ;  for  their  design 
was  to  accustom  them  early  to  temperance  and  sobriety: 
besides,  they  considered,  that  a  plain,  frugal  diet,  without  any 
mixture  of  sauces  or  ragouts,  would  strengthen  the  body,  and 
lay  such  a  foundation  of  health,  as  would  enable  them  to 
undergo  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war  to  a  good  old  age. 

Here  boys  went  to  school  to  learn  justice  and  virtue,  as  they 
do  in  other  places  to  learn  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  crime 
most  severely  punished  amongst  them  was  ingratitude. 

The  design  of  the  Persians,  in  all  these  wise  regulations, 
was  to  prevent  evil,  being  convinced  that  it  is  much  better  to 
prevent  faults  than  to  punish  them :  and  whereas  in  other  states 
the  legislators  are  satisfied  with  enacting   punishments   for 

c  Cyrop.  I.  i.  p.  3 — 8. 
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criminals,  the  Persians  endeavoured  so  to  order  it,  as  to  have 
DO  criminals  amongst  them. 

Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  boys  remained  in 
the  class  of  children  ;  and  here  it  was  they  learned  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  to  fling  the  dart  or  javelin  ;  after  which  they  were 
received  into  the  class  of  young  men.  In  this  they  were  more 
narrowly  watched  and  kept  under  than  before,  because  that 
age  requires  the  strictest  inspection,  and  has  the  greatest  need 
of  restraint.  Here  they  remained  ten  years ;  during  which 
time  they  passed  all  their  nights  in  keeping  guard,  as  well  for 
the  safety  of  the  city,  as  to  inure  them  to  fatigue.  In  the 
daytime  they  waited  upon  their  governors,  to  receive  their 
orders,  attended  the  king  when  he  went  a  hunting,  or  improved 
themselves  in  their  exercises. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  men  grown  up ;  and  in  this  they 
remained  five  and  twenty  years.  Out  of  these  all  the  officers 
that  were  to  command  in  the  troops,  and  all  such  as  were  to 
fill  the  different  posts  and  employments  in  the  state,  were 
chosen.  When  they  were  turned  of  fifty,  they  were  not  obliged 
to  carry  arms  out  of  their  own  country. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  or  last  class,  from  whence 
men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  experience  were  chosen,  for 
forming  the  public  council,  and  presiding  in  the  courts  of 
judicature. 

By  this  means  every  citizen  might  aspire  to  the  chief  posts 
in  the  government ;  but  no  one  could  arrive  at  them,  till  he 
had  passed  through  all  these  several  classes,  and  qualified 
himself  for  them  by  all  tliese  exercises.  The  classes  were 
open  to  all;  but  generally  such  only  as  were  rich 
enough  to  maintain  their  children  without  working,  sent 
them  thither. 

^  Cyrus  himself  was  educated  in  this  manner,  and  surpassed 
all  of  his  age,  not  only  in  aptness  to  learn,  but  in  courage  and 
address  in  executing  whatever  he  undertook. 

Sect.  XL  Cyrus's  Journey  to  his  Grandfather  Asty ages, 
AND  HIS  Return  into  Persia. — ^When  Cyrus  was  twelve  years 
old,  his  mother  Mandane  took  him  with  her  into  Media,  to 
his  grandfather  Astyages,  who,  from  the  many  things  he  had 

d  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  8—22. 
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heard  said  in  favour  of  that  young  prince,  had  a  great  desire 
to  see  him.  In  this  court  young  Cyrus  found  very  different 
manners  from  those  of  his  own  country.  Pride,  luxury,  and 
magnificence,  reigned  here  universally.  Astyages  himself  was 
richly  clothed,  *  had  his  eyes  coloured,  his  face  painted,  and 
his  hair  embellished  with  artificial  locks.  For  the  Medes 
affected  an  effeminate  life,  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  to  wear 
necklaces  and  bracelets ;  whereas  the  habits  of  the  Persians 
were  very  plain  and  coarse.  All  this  finery  did  not  dazzle 
Cyrus,  who,  without  criticising  or  condemning  what  he  saw, 
was  contented  to  live  as  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  adhered 
to  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  from  his  infancy.  He  charmed 
his  grandfather  with  his  sprightUness  and  wit,  and  gained  every 
body's  favour  by  his  noble  and  engaging  behaviour.  I  shall 
only  mention  one  instance,  whereby  we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 
Astyages,  to  make  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return  home, 
made  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  in  which  there  was  the 
utmost  plenty  and  profusion  of  every  thing  that  wasi  nice  and 
delicate.  All  this  exquisite  cheer  and  magnificent  preparation 
Cyrus  looked  upon  with  great  indifference :  and  observing 
Astyages  to  be  surprised  at  his  behaviour :  '  The  Persians,  (says 
he  to  the  king,)  instead  of  going  such  a  round-about  way  to 
appease  their  hunger,  have  a  much  shorter  to  the  same  end ; 
a  little  bread  and  cresses  with  them  answer  the  purpose.' 
Astyages  having  allowed  Cyrus  to  dispose  of  all  the  meats  as 
he  thought  fit,  the  latter  immediately  distributed  them  to  the 
king's  officers  in  waiting ;  to  one,  because  he  taught  him  to 
ride  ;  to  another,  because  he  waited  well  upon  his  grandfather ; 
and  to  a  third,  because  he  took  great  care  of  his  mother. 
Sacas,  the  king's  cupbearer,  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he 
gave  nothing.  This  officer,  besides  the  post  of  cupbearer, 
*  had  that  likewise  of  introducing  those  who  were  to  have 
audience  of  the  king ;  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  grant  that 

*  The  ancients,  in  order  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  to  give  more  life  to 
their  complexions,  used  to  form  their  eyebrows  into  perfect  arches,  and  to  colour 
them  with  black.  To  give  the  greater  lustre  to  their  eyes,  they  made  their  eye-lashes 
of  the  same  blackness.  This  artifice  was  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
said  of  Jezebel,  Depinxifoculot  tuo»  ttibioj  2  Kings  ix.  30.  This  drug  had  an  astrin- 
gent quality,  which  shrunk  up  the  eye-lids,  and  made  the  eyes  appear  the  larger, 
which  at  that  time  was  reckoned  a  beauty.  Plin.  1.  xxxiit.  c.  6.  From  hence  comes 
that  epithet,  which  Homer  so  often  gives  to  his  goddesses:  p^i^f  "Hjif,  great-eyed 
Juno, 
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favour  to  Cyrus  as  often  as  he  desired  it,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  displease  the  prince,  who  took  this  occasion  to  show 
his  resentment  Astyages  testifying  some  concern  at  the 
neglect  shown  to  this  officer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
regard,  and  who  deserved  it,  as  he  said,  on  account  of  the 
wonderful  dexterity  with  which  he  served  him :  '  Is  that  all, 
papa?  (replied  Cyrus;)  if  that  be  sufficient  to  merit  your 
favour,  you  diall  see  I  will  quickly  obtain  it ;  for  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  serve  you  better  than  he.'  Immediately  Cyrus  is 
equipped  as  a  cupbearer,  and  advancing  gravely  with  a  serious 
countenance,  a  napkin  upon  his  shoulder,  and  holding  the 
cup  nicely  with  three  of  his  fingers,  he  presented  it  to  the  king 
with  a  dexterity  and  a  grace  that  charmed  both  Astyages  and 
Mandane.  When  he  had  done,  he  flung  himself  upon  his 
grandfather^s  neck,  and  kissing  him,  cried  out  with  great  joy : 
'*' '  O  Sacas  I  poor  Sacas  1  thou  art  undone ;  I  shall  have  thy 
place.'  Astyages  embraced  him  with  great  fondness,  and 
said :  *  I  am  mighty  well  pleased,  my  dear  child ;  nobody  can 
serve  me  with  a  better  grace :  but  you  have  forgotten  one 
essential  ceremony,  which  is  that  of  tasting.'  And  indeed  the 
cupbearer  was  used  to  pour  some  of  the  liquor  into  his  left 
hand,  and  to  taste  it,  before  he  presented  it  to  the  king :  *  No 
(replied  Cyrus,)  it  was  not  through  forgetfulness  that  I  omitted 
that  ceremony.'  *  Why  then  (says  Astyages)  for  what  reason 
did  you  do  it  ?'  *  Because  I  apprehended  there  was  poison  in 
the  liquor.'  'Poison,  child  I  How  could  you  think  so?' 
*  Yes ;  poison,  papa ;  for  not  long  ago,  at  an  entertainment 
you  gave  to  the  lords  of  your  court,  after  the  guests  had  drunk 
a  little  of  that  liquor,  I  perceived  all  their  heads  were  turned ; 
they  sung,  made  a  noise,  and  talked  they  did  not  know  what : 
you  yourself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  you  were  king,  and 
they  that  they  were  subjects;  and  when  you  would  have 
danced,  you  could  not  stand  upon  your  legs.'  *  Why  (says 
Astyages)  have  you  never  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  your 
father  ?^  *  No,  never'  (says  Cyrus.)  *  How  is  it  with  him 
when  he  drinks?'  •  Why,  when  he  has  drunk,  his  thirst  is 
quenched,  and  that's  all.' 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  skill  of  the  historian  in 

*  ^Q  2a»»,  «TtfX«Xa«'  txCaXjv  ^^  riff  rtfiiit. 
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giving  snch  an  excellent  lesson  of  sobriety  in  this  story :  he 
might  have  done  it  in  a  serious,  grave  way,  and  have  spoken 
with  the  air  of  a  philosopher;  for  Xenophon,  warrior  as  he  was, 
•was  no  less  excellent  a  philosopher  than  his  master  Socrates. 
But  instead  of  that,  he  puts  the  instruction  into  the  mouth 
of  a  child,  and  conceals  it  under  the  veil  of  a  story,  which,  in 
the  original,  is  told  with  all  the  wit  and  agreeableness  imaginable. 

Mandane  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Persia,  Cyrus 
joyfully  complied  with  the  repeated  requests  his  grandfather 
had  made  to  him  to  stay  in  Media ;  being  desirous,  as  he 
said,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  riding,  which  he  was  not 
yet  master  of,  and  which  was  not  known  in  Persia,  where 
the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  its  craggy,  mountainous 
situation,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at  this  court,  his  behaviour 
procured  him  infinite  love  and  esteem.  He  was  gentle,  affiible, 
anxious  to  didige,  beneficent,  and  generous.  Whenever  the 
young  lords  had  any  favour  to  ask  of  the  king,  Cyrus  was 
their  solicitor.  If  the  king  had  any  subject  of  complaint 
against  them,  Cyrus  was  their  mediator ;  their  affitirs  became 
his ;  and  he  always  managed  them  so  well,  that  he  obtained 
whatever  he  desired. 

When  Cyrus  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the 
king  of  the  *  Babylonians,  (this  was  Evil-merodach,  son  of 
Nabuchodonosor,)  at  a  hunting*match  a  little  before  his  mar- 
riage, thought  fit,  in  order  to  show  his  bravery,  to  make  an 
im^ion  into  the  territories  of  the  Medes ;  which  obliged 
Astyages  to  take  the  field,  to  oppose  the  invader.  Here  it 
was  that  Cyrus,  having  followed  his  grand&ther,  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  war.  He  behaved  himself  so  well  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  victory  which  the  Medes  gained  over  the 
Babylonians,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour. 

The  year  after,  his  father  recalling  him,  that  he  might 
complete  his   course  in  the  Persian  exercises,  he     x.  m. 
departed  immediately  from  the  court  of  Media,  that  aii?*j!  c. 
neither  his  father  nor  his  country  might  have  any      *^* 

*  In  Xenophon  this  people  are  alwaTS  called  Assyrians ;  and  in  truth  they  are 
Assyrians,  but  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  wnom  we  must  not  confound  with  those  of 
'  Nineveh,  whose  empire,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  ruin 
of  Nineveh,  the  capital  thereof. 
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room  to  complain  of  his  delay.  This  occasion  showed  how 
much  he  was  beloved.  At  hb  departure  he  was  accompanied 
by  all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old.  Astyages  himself  con- 
ducted him  a  good  part  of  his  journey  on  horseback ;  and 
when  the  sad  moment  came  that  they  must  part,  the  whole 
company  were  bathed  in  tears. 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  reentered 
the  class  of  children,  where  he  continued  a  year  longer.  His 
companions,  after  his  long  residence  in  so  voluptuous  and 
luxurious  a  court  as  that  of  the  Medes,  expected  to  find  a 
great  change  in  his  manners ;  but  when  they  found  that  he  was 
content  with  their  ordinary  table,  and  that,  when  he  was  present 
at  any  entertainment,  he  was  more  sober  and  temperate  than  any 
of  the  company,  they  looked  upon  him  with  new  admiration. 

From  this  first  class  he  passed  into  the  second,  which  is  the 
class  of  youths ;  and  there  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  had 
not  his  equal  in  dexterity,  address,  patience,  and  obedience. 

Ten  years  after,  he  was  admitted  into  the  men's  class, 
wherein  he  remained  thirteen  years,  till  he  set  out  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  army,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 

Sect.  III.    The  first  campaign  of  Cyrus,  who  goes  to 

^  1^         AID  HIS  UNCLE  CyAXARES  AGAINST  THE  BaBYLONIANS. 

A^j.c.  — ^  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  dying,  was  succeeded 
*^'  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus's  mother. 
Cyaxares  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  was  engaged 
in  a  terrible  war.  He  was  informed,  that  the  king  of  the 
Babylonians  (Neriglissor)  was  preparing  a  powerfiil  army 
against  him,  and  that  he  had  already  engaged  several  princes 
on  his  side,  and  amongst  others  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia ;  that 
he  had  likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  India,  to  give 
him  bad  impressions  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  by  represent- 
ing to  him  how  dangerous  a  closer  alliance  and  union  between 
two  nations  already  so  powerful  might  be,  since  they  could  in 
the  end  subdue  all  the  nations  around  them,  if  a  vigorous 
opposition  was  not  made  to  the  progress  of  their  power. 
Cyaxares  therefore  despatched  ambassadors  to  Cambyses,  to 
desire  succours  from  him;  and  ordered  them  to  bring  it  about, 

e  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  22—37. 
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that  Cyrus  should  have  the  command  of  the  troops  his  father 
was  to  send.  This  was  readily  granted.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  Cyrus  was  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the 
joy  was  universal.  The  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  all  in&ntry  (for  the  Persians  as  yet  had  no  cavalry ;)  but 
they  were  all  chosen  men,  and  such  as  had  been  raised  after  a 
particular  manner.  First  of  all  Cyrus  chose  out  of  the  nobility 
two  hundred  of  the  bravest  officers,  £ach  of  whom  was  ordered 
to  choose  out  four  more  of  the  same  sort,  which  made  a  thou- 
sand in  all ;  and  these  were  the  officers  that  were  called 
**OfA6rifju>t,  and  who  signalized  themselves  afterwards  so  glo« 
riously  upon  all  occasions.  Every  one  of  this  thousand  was 
appointed  to  raise  among  the  people  ten  light-armed  pike-men, 
ten  slingers,  and  ten  bow-men;  which  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  one  and  thirty  thousand  men. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  the  choice,  Cyrus  thought  fit  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  two  hundred  officers,  whom,  after  having 
highly  praised  them  for  their  courage,  he  inspired  with  the 
strongest  assurance  of  victory  and  success.  *  Do  you  know 
(says  he  to  them)  the  nature  of  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal 
with  ?  They  are  soft,  effeminate,  enervated  men,'  already  half 
conquered  by  their  own  luxury  and  voluptuousness ;  men  not 
able  to  bear  either  hunger  or  thirst ,  equally  incapable  of  sup- 
porting either  the  toil  of  war  or  the  sight  of  danger ;  whereas 
you,  that  are  inured  from  your  infancy  to  a  sober  and  hard 
way  of  living ;  to  you,  I  say,  hunger  and  thirst  are  but  the 
sauce,  and  the  only  sauce  to  your  meals ;  fatigues  are  your 
pleasure,  dangers  your  delight,  and  the  love  of  your  country 
and  of  glory  your  only  passion.  Besides,  the  justice  of  our 
cause  is  another  considerable  advantage.  They  are  the  aggress- 
ors. It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks  us,  and  it  is  our  ftiends  and 
allies  that  require  our  aid.  Can  any  thing  be  more  just  than 
to  repel  the  injury  they  offer  us  P  Is  there  any  thing  more 
honourable,  than  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  our  friends  ?  But 
what  ought  to  be  the  principal  motive  of  your  confidence  is, 
that  I  do  not  engage  in  this  expedition  without  having  first 
consulted  the  gods,  and  implored  their  protection ;  for  you 

*  Men  of  the  same  dignity. 
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know  it  is  my  custom  to  begin  all  my  actions,  and  all  my 
undertakings,  in  that  manner.' 

Cyrus  soon  after  set  out  without  loss  of  time ;  but  before 

A.  M.     his  departure  he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  country 

A^'c.  ^  second  time.     For  his  great  maxim  was,  and  he 

^^'      had  it  from  his  father,  that  a  man  ou^t  0ot  to  form 

any  enterprise,  great  or  small,  without  consulting  the  divinity, 

and  imploring  his  protection.     Cambyses  had  often  taught  him 

to  consider,  that  the  prudence  of  men  is  very  short,  and  their 

views  very  limited  ;  that  they  cannot  penetrate  into  futurity; 

and  that  many  times  what  they  think  must  needs  turn  to  their 

advantage,  proves  their  ruin ;  whereas  the  gods,  being  eternal, 

know  all  things,  future  as  well  as  past,  and  inspire  those  they 

love  to  undertake  what  is  most  expedient  for  them ;  which  is 

a  favour  and  a  protection  they  owe  to  no  man,  and  grant  only 

to  those  that  invoke  and  consult  them. 

Cambyses  accompanied  his  son  as  far  as  the  frcmtiers  of 
Persia ;  and  in  the  way  gave  him  excellent  instructions  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  the  general  of  an  army.  Cyrus  thought 
himself  ignorant  of  nothing  that  related  to  the  business  of  war, 
after  the  many  lessons  he  had  received  from  the  most  able 
masters  of  that  time.  '  Have  your  masters  (says  Cambyses 
to  him)  given  you  any  instructions  concerning  economy,  that 
is  to  say,  concerning  the  manner  of  supplying  an  army  with 
all  necessary  provisions,  of  preventing  sickness,  and  preserving 
the  health  of  the  soldiers,  of  fortifying  their  bodies  by  frequent 
exercises,  of  exciting  a  generous  emulation  amongst  them,  of 
making  yourself  obeyed,  esteemed,  and  beloved,  by  your  8ol« 
diers  ?'  Upon  each  of  these  points,  and  upon  several  others 
mentioned  by  the  king,  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never  heard  one 
word  spoken,  and  that  it  was  all  entirely  new  to  him«  '  What 
u  it  then  your  masters  have  taught  you  ?'  '  They  have  taught 
me  to  fence,  (repUed  the  prince,)  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fling  the 
javelin,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  fortification, 
to  range  tnx>ps  in  order  of  battle,  to  review  them,  to  see  them, 
march,  file  off,  and  encamp.'  Cambyses,  smiling,  gave  his 
Bon  to  understilnd,  that  they  had  taught  him  nothing  of  what 
was  most  material  and  essential  for  a  good  officer  and  an 
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expert  commander  to  know :  and  in  one  single  conversation, 
which  certainly  deserves  to  be  well  stadied  by  all  young  gen- 
tlemen designed  for  the  army,  he  taught  him  infinitely  more 
than  all  the  celebrated  masters  had  done»  in  the  course  of 
several  years.  One  short  instance  of  this  discourse  may  serve 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rest. 

The  question  was,  what  are  the  proper  means  of  making  the 
soldiers  obedient  and  submissive  p  '  The  way  to  effect  that,' 
says  Cyrus,  *  seems  to  be  very  easy,  and  very  certain ;  it  is 
only  to  praise  and  reward  those  that  obey,  to  punish  and  stig- 
matize such  as  fiiil  in  their  duty/  *  You  say  well,'  replied 
Cambyses ;  '  that  is  the  way  to  make  them  obey  you  by  force; 
but  the  chief  point  is  to  make  them  obey  you  willin^y  and 
freely.  Now  the  sure  method  of  effecting  this,  is  to  convince 
those  you  command,  that  you  know  better  what  is  for  their 
advantage  than  they  do  themselves;  for  all  mankind  readily 
submit  to  those  of  whom  they  have  that  opinion.  This  is  the 
principle,  from  whence  that  blind  submission  proceeds  which 
you  see  sick  persons  pay  to  their  physician,  travellers  to  their 
guide,  and  a  ship's  company  to  the  pilot  Their  obedience 
is  founded  only  upon  their  persuasion,  that  the  physician,  the 
guide,  and  the  pilot,  are  all  more  skilful  and  better  informed 
in  their  respective  callings  than  themselves.'  *  But  what  shall 
a  man  do,'  sajrs  Cyrus  to  his  father,  *  to  appear  more  skilful  and 
expert  than  others  ?'  *  He  must  really  be  so,'  rqplied  Cam- 
byses ;  *  and  in  order  to  be  so,  he  must  apply  himself  closely  to 
his  profession,  diligently  study  all  the  rules  of  it,  consult  the 
most  able  and  experienced  masters,  neglect  no  circumstance 
that  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  enterprises ;  and,  above 
all,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  from 
whom  alone  we  receive  all  our  wisdom,  and  all  our  success.' 

'  As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  arrived  in  Media,  and  reached  Cyax- 
ares,  the  first  thing  he  did,  ailer  the  usual  compliments  had 
passed,  was  to  inform  himself  of  the  quality  and  number  of  the 
forces  on  both  sides.  It  appeared  by  the  computation  made  of 
them,  that  the  enemy's  army  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  sixty  thousand  horse;  and  that  the  united  armies 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  scarce  amounted  to  half  the  number 

f  C^rop,  1.  ii.  p.  38-40. 
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of  foot ;  and  as  to  the  cavalry,  the  Medes  had  not  so  many  by 
a  third.  This  great  inequality  put  Cyaxares  in  terrible  fears 
and  perplexities.  He  could  think  of  no  other  expedient  than 
to  send  for  another  body  of  troops  from  Persia,  more  numerous 
than  that  already  arrived.  But  this  expedient,  besides  that  it 
would  have  taken  up  too  much  time,  appeared  in  itself  imprac* 
ticable.  Cyrus  immediately  proposed  another,  more  sure  and 
more  expeditious,  which  was,  that  his  Persian  soldiers  should 
change  their  arms.  As  they  chiefly  used  the  bow  and  the 
javelin,  and  consequently  their  manner  of  fighting  was  at  a 
distance,  in  which  kind  of  engagement  the  greater  number  was 
easily  superior  to  the  lesser,  Cyrus  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  armed  with  such  weapons  as  should  oblige  them  to 
come  to  blows  with  the  enemy  immediately,  and  by  that  means 
render  the  superiority  of  their  numbers  useless.  This  project 
was  highly  approved,  and  instantly  put  in  execution. 

^  Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  among  the  troops,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  surprising  emulation,  by  the  rewards  he 
promised,  and  by  his  obliging  and  engaging  deportment  towards 
all.  He  valued  money  only  as  it  allowed  him  an  opportunity 
of  being  generous.  He  was  continually  making  presents  to 
one  or  other,  according  to  their  rank,  or  their  merit ;  to  one  a 
buckler,  to  another  a  sword,  or  something  of  the  same  kind, 
equally  acceptable.  By  this  generosity,  this  greatness  of  soul, 
-and  beneficent  disposition,  he  thought  a  general  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  and  not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or  the 
richness  of  his  clothes,  and  still  less  by  his  haughtiness  and 
imperious  demeanour.  *  ^  A  commander  could  not  (he  said) 
give  actual  proofs  of  his  munificence  to  every  body,  and  for 
that  very  reason  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  convince  every 
body  of  his  inclination  and  good  will;  for  though  a  prince 
might  exhaust  his  treasures  by  making  presents,  yet  he  could 
not  injure  himself  by  benevolence  and  aflPability;  by  being 
sincerely  concerned  in  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  others, 
and  by  making  it  appear  that  he  is  so.' 

^  One  day,  as  Cyrus  was  reviewing  his  army,  a  messenger 
came  to  him  from  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him,  that  some 
ambassadors  being  arrived  from  the  king  of  the  Indies,  he 

c  C^rop.  I  u.  p.  44.  h  Ibid.  L  vui.  p.  207.  Ibid.  I.  ii.  p.  56. 
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desired  his  presence  immediately.  *  For  that  purpose  (says  he) 
I  have  brought  you  a  rich  garment,  for  the  king  desires  you 
would  appear  magnificently  dressed  before  the  Indians,  to  do 
the  nation  honour.'  Cyrus  lost  not  a  moment's  time,  but 
instantly  set  out  with  his  troops,  to  wait  upon  the  king ;  thou^ 
without  changing  his  dress,  which  was  very  plain,  after  the 
Persian  fashion,  and  not  (as  the  *  Greek  text  has  it)  polluted 
or  spoiled  with  any  foreign  ornament.  Cyaxares  seeming  at 
first  a  little  displeased  at  it ;'  If  I  had  dressed  myself  in  purple, 
(says  Cyrus,)  and  loaded  myself  with  bracelets  and  chains  of 
gold,  and  with  all  that  had  been  longer  in  coming,  should  I 
have  done  you  more  honour,  than  I  do  now  by  my  expedition^ 
and  the  sweat  of  my  face,  and  by  letting  all  the  world  see  witk. 
what  promptitude  and  despatch  your  orders  are  obeyed.' 

Cyaxares,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  Indian 
ambassadors  to  be  introduced.  The  purport  of  their  speech 
was,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  their  master,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians,  and 
that  they  had  orders,  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  what  the  Medes 
should  say,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Babylon,  to  know  what 
motives  they  had  to  allege  on  their  part ;  to  the  end  that  the 
king  their  master,  after  having  examined  the  reasons  on  both 
sides,  might  take  part  with  those  who  had  right  and  justice  on 
their  side.  This  is  making  a  noble  and  glorious  use  of  great 
power :  to  be  influenced  only  by  justice,  to  seek  no  advantage 
from  the  division  of  neighbours,  but  declare  openly  against  the 
unjust  aggressor,  in  favour  of  the  injured  party.  Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  answered,  that  they  had  given  the  Babylonians  no  sub* 
ject  of  complaint,  and  that  they  willingly  accepted  the  mediation 
of  the  king  of  India.  It  appears,  in  the  sequel,  that  he  declared 
for  the  Medes. 

^  The  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  M«des, 
looking  upon  them  as  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by     ^,  ^ 
the  formidable  league  formed  against  them,  thought  j^^/'c. 
fit  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion  to  shake  off  their       ^^* 
yoke.     Accordingly,  he  refused   to  pay  them  the   ordinary 

**E»  rp  Ut^ntcy  ^r«Xfi  «Z^»  rt  v^ifurf,    A  fine  expression,  but  not  to  be  rendered 
inttf  any  other  language  with  the  same  beauty, 
k  Cyrojp.  1.  ii.  p.  58^—61.  and  I.  iii.  p.  62 — ^70. 
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tribute,  and  to  send  them  the  number  of  troops  he  was  obliged 
to  fiimish  in  time  of  war.  This  highly  embarrassed  Cyaxares, 
who  was  afraid  at  this  juncture  of  bringing  new  enemies  upon 
his  hands,  if  he  undertook  to  compel  the  Armenians  to  execute 
their  treaty.  But  Cyrus,  having  informed  himself  exactly  of 
the  strength  and  situation  of  die  country,  undertook  the  afiair. 
The  important  point  was  to  keep  his  design  secret,  without 
which  it  was  not  likely  to  succeed.  He  therefore  appointed  a 
great  hunting-match  on  that  side  of  the  country ;  for  it  was  his 
custom  to  ride  out  that  way,  and  frequently  to  hunt  with  the 
king's  son,  and  the  young  noblemen  of  Armenia.  On  the  day 
appointed,  he  set  out  with  a  numerous  retinue.  The  troops 
followed  at  a  distance,  and  were  not  to  appear  till  a  signal  was 
given.  After  some  days'  hunting,  when  they  were  come  pretty 
near  the  palace  where  the  court  resided,  Cyrus  communicated 
his  design  to  his  officers ;  and  sent  Chrysantas  with  a  detach- 
ment, ordering  them  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  certain 
Steep  eminence,  where  he  knew  the  king  used  to  retire,  in  case 
of  an  alarm,  with  his  family,  and  his  treasure. 

This  being  done,  he  sends  a  herald  to  the  king  of  Armenia, 
to  summon  him  to  perform  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean  time 
orders  his  troops  to  advance.  Never  was  greater  surprise,  and 
the  perplexity  was  equally  great.  The  king  was  conscious  of 
the  wrong  he  bad  done ;  and  was  now  destitute  of  every  re- 
source. However,  he  did  what  he  could  to  assemble  his  forces 
together  from  all  quarters ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  despatched 
his  youngest  son,  called  Sabaris,  into  the  mountains,  with  his 
wives,  his  daughters,  and  whatever  was  most  precious  and 
valuable.  But  when  he  was  informed  by  his  scouts,  tliat 
Cyrus  was  coming  close  after  them,  he  entirely  lost  all  courage, 
and  all  thoughts  of  making  a  defence.  The  Armenians,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  ran  away,  every  one  where  he  could,  to 
secure  what  was  dearest  to  him.  Cyrus,  seeing  the  country 
covered  with  people,  that  were  endeavouring  to  make  their 
escape,  sent  them  word,  that  no  harm  should  be  done  them,  if 
they  staid  in  their  houses ;  but  that  as  many  as  were  taken 
running  away,  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  made  them 
all  retire  to  their  habitations,  excepting  a  few  that  followed  the 
king. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  that  were  conducting  the  princesBes 
to  the  mountains,  fell  into  the  ambush  Chrysantas  had  laid  for 
them,  and  were  most  of  them  taken  prisoners.  The  queen, 
the  king's  son,  his  daughters,  his  eldest  son^s  wife,  and  hi» 
treasures,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

The  king,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  and  not  knowing 
what  would  become  of  him,  retired  to  a  little  eminence ;  where 
he  was  presently  invested  by  the  Persian  army,  and  soon  obliged 
to  surrender.  Cyrus  ordered  him,  with  all  his  family,  to  be 
brought  into  the  midst  of  the  army.  At  the  very  instant 
arrived  Hgranes,  the  king's  eldest  son,  who  was  just  returned 
from  a  journey.  At  so  moving  a  spectacle  he  could  not 
forbear  weeping.  C3rrus,  addressing  himself  to  him,  said: 
*  Prince,  you  are  come  very  seasonably  to  be  present  at  the 
trial  of  your  father.'  And  immediately  he  assembled  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Persians  and  Medes ;  and  called  in  also  the  great 
men  of  Armenia,  Nor  did  he  so  much  as  exclude  the  ladies 
from  this  assembly,  who  were  then  in  their  chariots,  but  gave 
them  full  liberty  to  hear  and  see  all  that  passed% 

When  all  was  ready,  and  C}TUs  had  commanded  silence,  he 
began  with  requiring  of  the  king,  that  in  all  the  questions  he 
was  going  to  propose  to  him,  he  would  answer  sincerely,  be* 
cause  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  a  person  of  his  rank, 
than  to  use  dissimulation  or  falsehood.  The  king  promised  he 
would.  Then  Cyrus  asked  him,  but  at  different  times,  pro- 
posing each  article  separately  and  in  order,  whether  it  was  not 
true,  that  he  had  made  war  against  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes» 
his  grandfather;  whether  he  had  not  been  overcome  in  that 
war,  and  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Astyages  ;  whether,  by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops^ 
and  not  to  keep  any  fortified  place  in  his  country  ?  It  was 
impossible  for  the  king  to  deny  any  of  these  facts,  which  were 
all  public  and  notorious.  '  For  what  reason  then  (continued 
Cyrus)  have  you  violated  the  treaty  in  every  article  ?'  •  For 
no  other  (replied  the  king)  than  because  I  thought  it  a  glorious 
thing  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  to  live  free,  and  to  leave  my 
children  in  the  same  condition.'  *  It  is  really  glorious  (answered 
Cyrus)  to  fight  in  defence  of  liberty :  but  if  any  one,  after  ha 
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is  reduced  to  servitude,  should  attempt  to  ruu  away  from  his 
master,  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?*  *  I  must  confess,  (says 
the  king,)  I  would  punish  him.'  '  And  if  you  had  given  a 
government  to  one  of  your  subjects,  and  he  should  be  found 
to  have  conducted  himself  amiss,  would  you  continue  him  in 
his  post  P'     '  No,  certainly  ;  I  would  put  another  in  his  place.' 

*  And  if  he  had  amassed  great  riches  by  his  unjust  practices  P' 

*  I  would  strip  him  of  them.'  '  But,  which  is  still  worse,  if  he 
had  held  intelligence  with  your  enemies,  how  would  you  treat 
him  P'  '  Though  I  should  pass  sentence  upon  myself,  (replied 
the  king,)  I  must  declare  the  truth :  I  would  put  him  to  death.' 
At  these  words  Tigranes  tore  his  Tiara  from  his  head,  and  rent 
his  garments.  The  women  burst  out  into  lamentations  and 
outcries,  as  if  sentence  had  actually  passed  upon  him. 

Cyrus  having  again  commanded  silence,  Tigranes  addressed 
himself  to  the  prince  to  this  effect :  '  Great  prince,  can  you 
think  it  consistent  with  your  prudence  to  put  my  father  to 
death,  even  against  your  own  interest?'  '  How  against  my 
interest  P*  (replied  Cyrus.)  *  Because  he  was  never  so  capable 
of  doing  you  service.'  *  How  do  you  make  that  appear  P  Do 
the  faults  we  commit  enhance  our  merit,  and  give  us  a  new 
title  to  consideration  and  favour  ?'  *  They  certainly  do,  pro- 
vided they  serve  to  make  us  wiser.  For  of  inestimable  value 
is  wisdom :  Are  either  riches,  courage,  or  address,  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  P  Now  it  is  evident,  this  single  day's  experience 
has  infinitely  improved  my  father's  wisdom.  He  knows  how 
dear  the  violation  of  his  word  has  cost  him.  He  has  proved 
and  felt  how  much  you  are  superior  to  him  in  all  respects. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  any  of  his  designs ;  but 
you  have  happily  accomplished  all  yours :  and  with  that  expe- 
dition and  secresy,  that  he  has  found  himself  surrounded, 
and  taken,  before  he  expected  to  be  attacked ;  and  the  very 
place  of  his  retreat  has  served  only  to  ensnare  him.'  '  But 
your  father  (replied  Cyrus)  has  yet  undergone  no  sufferings 
that  can  have  taught  him  wisdom.'  '  The  fear  of  evils, 
(answered  Tigranes,)  when  it  is  so  well  founded  as  this  is,  has 
a  much  sharper  sting,  and  is  more  capable  of  piercing  the  soul, 
than  the  evil  itself.  Besides,  permit  me  to  say,  that  gratitude 
is  a  stronger  and  more  prevailing  motive,  than  any  whatever : 
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and  there  cao  be  no  obligations  in  the  world  of  a  higher  nature, 
than  those  you  will  lay  upon  my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty, 
sceptre,  life,  wives,  and  children,  all  restored  to  him  with  such 
a  generosity ;  where  can  you  find,  illustrious  prince,  in  one 
single  person,  so  many  strong  and  powerful  ties  to  attach  him 
to  your  service  ?' 

•  Well  then,  (replied  Cyrus,  turning  to  the  king,)  if  I  should 
yield  to  your  son's  entreaties,  with  what  number  of  men,  and 
what  sam  of  money,  wiU  you  assist  us  in  the  war  against  the 
Babylonians  ?'  '  My  troops  and  treasures  (says  the  Armenian 
king)  are  no  longer  mine ;  they  are  entirely  yours.  I  can  raise 
forty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse ;  and  as  to  money, 
I  reckon,  that,  including  the  treasure  which  my  father  left  me, 
there  are  about  three  thousand  talents  ready  money.  All  these 
are  wholly  at  your  disposal.'  Cyrus  accepted  half  the  number 
of  the  troops,  and  left  the  king  the  other  half,  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  the  *  Chaldeans,  with  whom  he  was  at 
war.  The  annual  tribute  which  was  due  to  the  Medes  he 
doubled,  and  instead  of  fifty  talents  exacted  a  hundred,  and 
borrowed  the  like  sum  over  and  above  in  his  own  name.  '  But 
what  would  you  give  me  (added  Cyrus)  for  the  ransom  of 
your  wives  ?'  *  All  that  I  have  in  the  world,'  (answered  the 
king.)  *  And  for  the  ransom  of  your  children  ?'  •  The  same 
thing.'  '  From  this  time,  then,  you  are  indebted  to  me  twice 
the  value  of  all  your  possessions.'  '  And  you,  Tigranes,  at 
what  price  would  you  redeem  the  liberty  of  your  wife  ?'  Now 
he  had  but  lately  married  her,  and  was  passionately  fond  of 
her.  '  At  the  price  (says  he)  of  a  thousand  lives,  if  I  had 
them.'  Cyrus  tnen  conducted  them  all  to  his  tent,  and  enter- 
tained them  at  supper.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  transports 
of  joy  there  must  have  been  upon  this  occasion. 

After  supper,  as  they  were  discoursing  upon  various  subjects, 
Cyrus  asked  Tigranes,  what  was  become  of  a  governor  he  had 
often  seen  hunting  with  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
esteem.  '  Alas  1  (says  Tigranes)  he  is  no  more  ;  and  I  dare 
not  tell  you  by  what  accident  I  lost  him.'  Cyrus  pvessing  him 
to  tell  him ;  *  My  father  (continued  Tigranes)  seeing  I  had  a 

*  Xenophon  never  calls  the  people  of  Babylonia,  Chaldeans ;  but  Herodotus, 
1.  Tri.  c.  63,  and  Strabo,  1.  zvi.  p.  739,  style  them  so.  The  Chaldeans  meant  in  this 
place  were  a  people  adjoining  to  Armenia. 

VOL.   II.  C 
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very  tender  affection  for  this  governor,  and  that  I  was  extremely 
attached  to  hini,  conceived  some  suspicions  against  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  he  was  so  worthy  a  man,  that,  as  he 
was  ready  to  expire,  he  sent  for  me,  and  spoke  to  me  in  these 
words  :  Tigranes,  let  not  my  death  occasion  any  disaffection  in 
you  towards  the  king  your  father.  What  he  has  done  to  me 
did  not  proceed  from  maUce,  but  only  from  prejudice,  and  a 
false  notion  wherewith  he  was  unhappily  blinded.'  *  O  the 
excellent  man !  (cried  Cyrus)  never  forget  the  last  advice  he 
gave  you.' 

When  the  conversation  was  ended,  Cyrus,  before  they  parted, 
embraced  them  all,  in  token  of  a  perfect  reconciliation.  This 
done,  they  got  into  their  chariots,  with  their  wives,  and  went 
home  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  Nothing  but  Cyrus 
was  mentioned  the  whole  way ;  some  extolling  his  wisdom, 
others  his  valour ;  some  admiring  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
others  praising  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  majesty  of  his 
mien.  *  And  you,  (says  Tigranes,  addressing  himself  to  his 
bride,)  what  do  you  think  of  Cyrus's  aspect  and  deportment  ?' 
*  I  did  not  observe  him,'  replied  the  lady.  *  Upon  what  object 
then  did  you  fix  your  eyes  P'  *  Upon  him  that  said  he  would 
give  a  thousand  lives  as  the  ransom  of  my  liberty.* 

The  next  day,  the  king  of  Armenia  sent  presents  to  Cyrus, 
and  refreshments  for  his  whole  army,  and  brought  him  double 
the  sum  of  money  he  was  required  to  furnish.  But  Cyrus  took 
only  what  had  been  stipulated,  and  restored  him  the  rest. 
The  Armenian  troops  were  ordered  to  be  ready  in  three  days' 
time,  and  Tigranes  desired  to  command  them. 

I  have  thought  proper,  for  several  reasons,  to  give  so  circum- 
stantial an  account  of  this  affair;  though  I  have  so  far 
abridged  it,  that  it  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  what  we  find  it  in 
Xenophon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  notion 
of  the  style  of  that  excellent  historian,  and  excite  his  curiosity 
to  consult  the  original,  the  natural  and  unaffected  beauties  of 
which  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  singular  esteem  which  persons 
of  good  taste  have  ever  had  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  that 
author.  To  mention  but  one  instance  ;  what  an  idea  of  chas- 
tity and  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time   what  a  wonderful 
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simplicity,  and  delicacy  of  thought,  are  there  in  the  answer  of 
Tigranes's  wife,  who  has  no  eyes  but  for  her  husband ! 

In  the  second  place,  those  short,  close,  and  pressing  inter- 
rogatories, each  of  which  demand  a  direct,  precise  answer  from 
Uie  king  of  Armenia,  discover  the  disciple  and  scholar  of 
Socrates,  and  show  how  well  he  retained  the  taste  of  his  master. 

Besides,  this  narrative  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  judgment 
that  ought  to  be  formed  of  Xenophon's  Cyroptedia;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  true,  though  it  is  embellished  with  several 
circumstances,  added  by  the  author,  and  introduced  expressly 
to  grace  his  instructive  lessons,  and  the  excellent  rules  he  lays 
down  concerning  government.  Thus  much  therefore  in  the 
event  we  are  treating  of  is  real.  The  king  of  Armenia  having 
refused  to  pay  the  Medes  the  tribute  he  owed  them,  Cyrus 
attacked  him  suddenly,  and  before  he  suspected  any  designs 
against  him,  made  himself  master  of  the  only  fortress  he  had, 
and  took  his  family  prisoners ;  obliged  him  to  pay  the  usual 
tribute,  and  to  furnish  his  proportion  of  troops  ;  and  after  all, 
so  won  upon  him  by  his  humanity  and  courteous  behaviour, 
that  he  rendered  him  one  of  the  faithfullest  and  most  affection- 
ate allies  the  Medes  ever  had.  The  rest  is  inserted  only  by 
way  of  embellishment,  and  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  Che  his- 
torian, than  to  the  history  itself. 

I  should  never  myself  have  found  out,  what  the  story  of  the 
governor's'  being  put  to  death  by  Tigranes's  father  signified, 
though  I  was  very  sensible  it  bad  some  enigmatical  meaning 
in  this  place.  *  A  person  of  quality,  one  of  the  greatest  wits 
and  finest  speakers  of  the  last  age,  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  authors,  gave  me  an  explanation  of 
it  many  years  ago,  which  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  that  enigma.  He  supposed 
that  Xenophon  intended  it  as  a  picture  of  the  death  of  his 
master  Socrates,  of  whom  the  state  of  Athens  became  jealous, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  attachment  all  the  youth  of 
the  city  had  to  him;  which  at  last  gave  occasion  to  that 
philosopher's  condemnation  and  death,  which  he  suffered  with- 
out murmur  or  complaint. 

In  the  last  place,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  miss  this  oppor- 

"^  M.  le  Comte  de  Tresvilles. 
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tunity  of  pointing  out  such  qualities  in  my  hero,  as  are  not 
always  to  be  met  with  in  persons  of  his  rank ;  and  such  as,  by 
rendering  them  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  their  military 
virtues,  would  most  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  designs. 
In  most  conquerors  we  find  courage,  resolution,  intrepidity, 
a  capacity  for  martial  exploits,  and  all  such  talents  as  make  a 
noise  in  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  dazzle  by  their  glare :  but  an 
inward  stock  of  goodness,  compassion,  and  gentleness  towards 
the  unhappy,  an  air  of  moderation  and  reserve  even  in  pros- 
perity and  victory,  an  insinuating  and  persuasive  behaviour, 
the  art  of  gaining  people's  hearts,  and  attaching  them  to  him 
moi-e  by  affection  than  interest ;  *a  constant,  unalterable  care 
always  to  have  right  on  his  side,  and  to  imprint  such  a  character 
of  justice  and  equity  upon  all  his  conduct,  as  his  very  enemies 
are  forced  to  revere ;  and,  lastly,  such  a  clemency,  as  to 
distinguish  those  that  offend  through  imprudence  rather  than 
malice,  and  to  leave  room  for  their  repentance,  by  giving  them 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  duty :  these  are  qualities  rarely 
found  in  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  antiquity,  but  which 
shone  forth  most  conspicuously  in  Cyrus. 

^  To  return  to  my  subject.     Cyrus,  before  he  quitted  the 

king  of  Armenia,  was  willing  to  do  him  some  signal  service. 

This  king  was  then  at  war  with  the  Chaldeans,  a  neighbouring, 

warlike  people,  who  continually  harassed  his  country  by  their 

inroads,  and  by  that  means  hindered  a  great  part  of  his  lands 

from  being  cultivated.     Cyrus,  after  having  exactly  informed 

himself  of  their  character,  strength,  and  the  situation  of  their 

strongholds,  marched  against  them.      On  the  first  intelligence 

of  his  approach,  the  Chaldeans  possessed  themselves  of  the 

eminences  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  retreat.     C)rrus 

left  them  no  time  to  assemble  all  their  forces  there,  but  marched 

to  attack  them  directly.     The  Armenians,  whom  he  had  made 

his  advanced  guard,  were  immediately  put  to  flight     Cyrus 

had  expected  this,  and  had  only  placed  them  there  to  bring  the 

enemy  the  sooner  to  an  engagement.     And  indeed,  when  the 

Chaldeans  came  to  blows  with  the  Persians,  they  were  not  able 

to  stand  their  ground,  but  were  entirely  defeated.     A  great 

number  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  and 

1  Cyrop.  1.  iii.  p.  70—76. 
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dispersed.  Cyras  himself  spoke  to  the  prisoners,  assuring 
them  that  he  was  not  come  to  injure  them,  or  ravage  their 
country,  but  to  grant  them  peace  upon  reasonable  terms  ;  and 
he  then  set  them  at  liberty.  Deputies  were  immediately  sent 
to  him,  and  a  peace  was  concluded.  For  the  better  security 
of  both  nations,  and  with  their  common  consent,  Cyrus  caused 
a  fortress  to  be  built  upon  an  eminence,  which  commanded 
the  whole  country ;  and  left  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  which  was 
to  declare  against  either  of  the  two  nations  that  should  violate 
the  treaty. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  there  was  a  fi'equent  intercourse 
and  communication  between  the  Indians  and  Chaldeans,  desired 
that  the  latter  would  send  persons  to  accompany  and  conduct 
the  ambassador,  whom  he  was  preparing  to  send  to  the  king  of 
India.  The  purport  of  this  embassy  was,  to  desire  some  suc- 
cours in  money  from  that  prince,  in  behalf  of  Cyrus,  who 
wanted  it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Persia,  and  promised  that, 
if  the  gods  crowned  his  designs  with  success,  the  king  should 
have  no  reason  to  repent  of  having  assisted  him.  He  was  glad 
to  find  the  Chaldeans  ready  to  second  his  request,  which  tfiey 
could  do  the  more  advantageously,  by  enlarging  upon  the 
character  and  exploits  of  Cyrus.  The  ambassador  set  out  the 
next  day,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  Chaldea,  who  were  directed  to  act  with  all  the 
dexterity  in  their  power,  and  to  do  Cyrus's  merit  that  justice 
which  it  so  well  deserved. 

The  expedition  against  the  Armenians  being  happily  ended, 
Cyrus  left  that  country  to  rejoin  Cyaxares.  Four  thousand 
Chaldeans,  the  bravest  of  the  nation,  attended  him ;  and  the 
king  of  Armenia,  who  was  now  delivered  from  his  enemies, 
augmented  the  number  of  troops  he  had  promised  him :  so 
that  he  arrived  in  Media,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a 
much  more  numerous  army  than  he  had  when  he  left  it. 

Sect.  IV.     The  Expedition  of   Cyaxares   and    Cyrus 
AGAINST  THE  Babylonians.     The  first  Battle. —      ^.m. 
"*  Both  parties  had  been  employed  three  years  toge-   An^/c. 
ther,  in  forming  their  alliances,  and  making  prepa-      ^^• 

"»  Cyrop,  1.  iii.  p.  78 — 87. 
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rations  for  war.  Cyras,  finding  the  troops  full  of  ardour,  and 
ready  for  action,  proposed  to  Cyaxares  to  lead  them  against 
the  Assyrians.  His  reasons  for  it  were,  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  ease  him  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  care  and  expense 
of  maintaining  two  armies ;  that  it  were  better  they  should  eat 
up  the  enemy's  country,  than  their  own  ;  that  so  bold  a  step 
as  that  of  going  to  meet  the  Assyrians,  would  spread  a  terror 
in  their  army,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  their  own  troops 
with  the  greater  confidence;  that,  lastly,  it  was  •a  maxim  with 
him,  as  it  had  always  been  with  Cambyses,  his  father,  that 
victory  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  number,  as  the 
valour  of  troops.     Cyaxares  agreed  to  his  proposal. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  customary  sacrifices  were  offered, 
they  began  their  march.  Cyrus,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
army,  invoked  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  empire;  beseeching 
them  to  be  favourable  to  them  in  the  expedition  they  had 
undertaken,  to  accompany  them,  conduct  them,  fight  for  them, 
inspire  them  with  such  a  measure  of  courage  and  prudence  as 
was  necessary,  and  in  short,  to  bless  their  arms  with  prosperity 
and  success.  In  acting  thus,  Cyrus  put  in  practice  that 
excellent  advice  his  father  had  given  him,  of  beginning  and 
ending  all  his  actions,  and  all  his  enterprises,  with  prayer: 
and  indeed  he  never  failed,  either  before  or  after  an  engage^ 
ment,  to  acquit  himself,  in  the  presence  of- the  whole  army,  of 
this  religious  duty.  When  they  were  arrived  on  the  frontiers 
of  Assyria,  it  was  still  their  first  care  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protection  and 
succour :  after  which  they  began  to  make  incursions  into  the 
country,  and  carried  ofi^  a  great  deal  of  spoil. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was  about  ten 
days'  journey  from  them,  prevailed  upon  Cyaxares  to  advance 
against  them.  When  the  armies  came  within  sight,  both  sides 
prepared  for  battle.  The  Assyrians  were  encamped  in  the 
open  country;  and,  according  to  their  custom,  which  the 
Romans  imitated  afterwards,  had  encompassed  and  fortified 
their  camp  with  a  large  ditch.  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  who 
was  glad  to  deprive  the  enemy,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the 
sight  and  knowledge  of  the  smallness  of  his  army,  covered  his 
troops  with  several  little  hills  and  villages.     For  several  days 
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nothing  was  done  on  either  side,  but  looking  at  and  observing 
one  another.  At  length  a  numerous  body  of  the  Assyrians 
moving  first  out  of  their  camp,  Cyrus  advanced  with  his  troops 
to  meet  them.  But  before  they  came  within  reach  of  the 
enemy,  he  gave  the  word  for  rallying  the  men,  which  was, 
*  *  Jupiter  protector  and  conductor.'  He  then  caused  the 
usual  hymn  to  be  sounded,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to 
which  the  soldiers,  full  of  religious  ardour,  (Jeoagf wy,)  answered 
with  a  loud  voice.  There  was  nothing  in  Cyrus's  army  but 
cheerfulness,  emulation,  courage,  mutual  exhortations  to 
bravery,  and  an  universal  zeal  to  execute  whatever  their  leader 
should  command.  *  For  it  is  observable,  (says  the  historian  in 
this  place,)  that  on  these  occasions,  those  that  fear  the  Deity 
most,  are  the  least  afraid  of  men.'  On  the  side  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  troops  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  made  their 
discharges  before  their  enemies  were  within  reach.  But  the 
Persians,  animated  by  the  presence  and  example  of  Cyrus, 
came  immediately  to  close  fight  with  the  enemy,  and  broke 
through  their  first  battalions.  The  Assyrians,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  used  by  Croesus  and  their  own  king,  to  encourage 
them,  were  not  able  to  sustain  so  rude  a  shock,  but  immediately 
fled.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  the  Medes  advanced  to 
attack  the  enemy's  horse,  which  was  likewise  presently  routed. 
The  former  warmly  pursued  them  to  their  very  camp,  made  a 
terrible  slaughter,  and  the  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Neriglissor) 
was  killed  in  the  action.  Cyrus,  not  thinking  himself  in  a 
condition  to  force  their  entrenchments,  sounded  a  retreat. 

°  The  Assyrians,  in  the  mean  time,  their  king  being  killed, 
and  the  flower  of  their  army  lost,  were  in  a  dreadful  consternation. 
"  As  soon  as  Croesus  found  the~m  in  so  great  a  disorder,  he  fled, 
and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  other  allies,  likewise, 
seeing  their  aflairs  in  so  hopeless  a  condition,  thought  of  nothing 
but  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make  their  escape. 

Cyrus,  who  had  foreseen  this,  prepared  to  pursue  them 
closely.  But  this  could  not  be  effected  without  cavalry  ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  the  Persians  had  none.  He, 
therefore,  went  to   Cyaxares,  and  acquainted  him  with    his 

•  Cyrop.  1.  iv.  p.  87—104.  •  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  160. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  Xenophou,  in  this  place,  does  not  call  the  Persian  gods 
by  the  mime  of  the  gods  of  his  own  cotintry. 
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design.  Cyaxares  was  extremely  averse  to  it,  and  represented 
to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  drive  so  powerful  an  enemy  to 
extremities,  whom  despair  would  probably  inspire  with  courage ; 
that  it  was  a  part  of  wisdom  to  use  good  fortune  witli  raodera* 
tion,  and  not  lose  the  fruits  of  victory  by  too  much  vivacity : 
moreover,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  compel  the  Medes,  or  to 
refuse  them  that  repose,  to  which  their  behaviour  had  justly 
entitled  him.  Cyrus,  upon  this,  desired  his  permission  only  to 
take  as  many  of  the  horse  as  were  willing  to  foUow  him. 
Cyaxares  readily  consented  to  this,  and  thought  of  nothing 
else  now  but  of  passing  his  time  with  his  officers  in  feasting  and 
mirth,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  just 
obtained. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Median  soldiers  followed  Cyrus, 
who  set  out  upon  his  march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
the  way  he  met  some  couriers,  that  were  coming  to  him  from 
the  *  Hyrcanians,  who  served  in  the  enemy's  army,  to  assure 
him,  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  appeared,  those  Hyrcanians  would 
come  over  to  him  ;  which  in  fact  they  did.  Cyrus  made  the 
best  use  of  his  time,  and  having  marched  all  night,  came  up 
with  the  Assyrians.  Croesus  had  sent  away  his  wives  in  the 
night-time  for  coolness,  (for  it  was  the  summer  season,)  and 
followed  them  himself  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  •  When  the 
Assyrians  saw  the  enemy  so  near  them,  they  were  in  the  utmost 
confusion  and  dismay.  Many  of  those  that  ran  away,  being 
warmly  pursued,  were  killed ;  all  that  staid  in  the  camp 
surrendered ;  the  victory  was  complete,  and  the  spoil  immense. 
Cyrus  reserved-  all  the  horses  that  were  taken  in  the  camp  for 
himself,  resolving  now  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  Persian 
army,  which  hitherto  had  none.  The  richest  and  most  valuable 
part  of  the  booty  he  set  apart  for  Cyaxares ;  and  as  for  the 
prisoners,  he  gave  them  all  liberty  to  go  home  to  their  own 
country,  without  imposing  any  other  condition  upon  them,  than 
that  they  and  their  countrymen  ^hould  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  engage  no  more  in  war ;  Cyrus  taking  it  upon  himself  to 
defend  them  against  their  enemies,  and  to  put  them  into  a 
condition  of  cultivating  their  lands  with  entire  security. 

*  These  are  not  the  Hyrcanians  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  observini^  Cynis*a 
encampments  in  Babylonia,  one  would  he  apt  to  conjecture,  that  the  Hyrcanians  nere 
meant  were  about  four  or  five  days*  journey  south  of  Babylon. 
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Whilst  the  Medes  and  the  Hyrcanians  were  still  pursuing 
the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  a  repast* 
and  even  baths  prepared  for  them,  that  at  their  return  they 
might  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  sit  down  and  refresh  them- 
selves. He  likewise  thought  fit  to  defer  the  distribution  of  the 
spoil  till  then.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  this  general,  whose 
thoughts  nothing  escaped,  exhorted  his  Persian  soldiers  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  generosity  towards  their  allies, 
from  whom  they  had  already  received  great  services,  and  of 
whom  they  might  expect  still  greater.  He  desired  they  would 
wait  their  return,  bodi  for  the  refreshments  and  the  division  of 
the  spoil ;  and  that  they  would  show  a  preference  of  their 
interests  and  conveniencies  before  their  own ;  giving  them  to 
understand,  that  this  would  be  a  sure  means  of  attaching  the 
allies  to  them  for  ever,  and  of  securing  new  victories  over  the 
enemy,  which  would  procure  them  all  the  advantages  they 
could  wish,  and  make  them  an  ample  amends  for  the  voluntary 
losses  they  might  sustain,  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  affection 
of  the  allies.  They  all  came  into  his  opinion.  When  the 
Medes  and  Hyrcanians  were  returned  from  pursuing  the  enemy, 
Cyrus  made  them  sit  down  to  the  repast  he  had  prepared  for 
them,  desiring  them  only  to  send  some  bread  to  the  Persians, 
who  were  sufficiently  provided  (he  said)  with  all  they  wanted, 
either  for  their  ragouts,  or  their  drinking.  Hunger  was  their 
only  ragout,  and  water  from  the  river  their  only  drink.  For 
that  was  the  way  of  living  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
from  their  infancy. 

The  next  morning  they  proceeded  to  the  division  of  the 
spoils.  Cyrus  in  the  first  place  ordered  the  Magi  to  be  called, 
and  commanded  them  to  choose  out  of  all  the  booty  what  was 
most  proper  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  on  such  an  occasion. 
Then  he  gave  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians  the  honour  of  divid- 
ing all  that  remained  amongst  the  whole  army.  They  earnestly 
desired,  that  the  Persians  might  preside  over  the  distribution  ; 
but  the  Persians  absolutely  refused  it ;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  accept  of  the  ofiice,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered  ;  and  the 
distribution  was  made  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

p  The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  pursue  the  enemy, 

P  Ctfrop.  1.  iv.  p.  104 — 108. 
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Cyaxares  had  passed  in  feasting  and  jollity,  and  had  made 
himself  drunk  with  his  principal  officers.  The  next  morning 
when  he  awaked,  he  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  himself 
almost  alone,  and  without  troops.  Immediately,  full  of  resent- 
ment and  rage,  he  despatched  an  express  to  the  army,  with 
orders  to  reproach  Cyrus  severely,  and  to  bring  back  the 
Medes  without  any  delay.  This  unreasonable  proceeding  did 
not  dismay  Cyrus,  who  in  return  writ  him  a  respectful  letter ; 
in  which,  however,  with  a  generous  and  noble  freedom,  he 
justified  his  own  conduct,  and  put  hini  in  mind  of  the  permis- 
sion he  had  given  him,  of  taking  as  many  Medes  with  him  as 
were  willing  to  follow  him.  At  the  same  time  Cyrus  sent  into 
Persia  for  an  augmentation  of  his  troops,  designing  to  push 
his  conquests  still  farther. 

*i  Amongst  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  had  taken,  there 
was  a  young  princess  of  most  exquisite  beauty,  whom  they 
had  reserved  for  Cyrus.  Her  name  was  Panthea,  the  wife  of 
Abradates,  king  of  Susiana.  Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  he  refused  to  see  her ;  for  fear  (as 
he  said)  such  an  object  might  engage  his  affection  more  than 
he  desired,  and  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  th^^  great 
designs  he  had  in  view. 

'  This  singular  moderation  in  Cyrus  was  undoubtedly  an 
effect  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  :  for  it  was  a 
principle  among  the  Persians,  never  to  speak  before  young 
people  of  any  thing  that  had  any  reference  to  love,  lest  their 
natural  inclination  to  pleasure,  which  is  so  strong  and  violent 
at  that  age  of  levity  and  indiscretion,  should  be  awakened  and 
excited  by  such  discourses,  and  should  hurry  them  into  follies 
and  debaucheries.  Araspes,  a  young  nobleman  of  Media, 
who  had  the  lady  in  his  custody,  had  not  the  same  distrust  of 
his  own  weakness,  but  pretended  that  a  man  may  be  always 
master  of  himself.  Cyrus  committed  the  princess  to  his  care, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  very  prudent  admonition. 
*  I  have  seen  a  great  many  persons  (says  he)  that  have  thought 
themselves  very  strong,  overcome  by  that  violent  passion,  in 
spite  of  all  their  resolution  ;  who  have  owned  afterwards,  with 
shame  and  grief,  that  their  passion  was  a  bondage  and  slavery 

q  Cyrop,  U  V.  p.  114—117.  and  I.  vi.  p.  153—155.  »  Ibid.  1.  i.  p.  34' 
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from  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  redeem  themselves ;  an 
incurable  distemper,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  remedies  and 
human  efforts ;  a  kind  of  *bond  or  necessity,  more  difficult  to 
force  than  the  strongest  chains  of  iron.'  '  Fear  nothing, 
(replied  Araspes,)  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  I  will  answer 
with  my  life  that  I  shall  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  duty.' 
Nevertheless,  his  passion  for  this  young  princess  increased^ 
and  by  degrees  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  finding  her  invin- 
cibly averse  to  his  desires,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  using 
violence  towards  her.  The  princess  at  length  made  Cyrus 
acquainted  with  his  conduct,  who  immediately  sent  Artabazas 
to  Araspes,  with  orders  to  admonish  and  reprove  him  in  his 
name.  This  officer  executed  his  orders  in  the  harshest  man- 
ner, upbraiding  him  with  his  fault  in  the  most  bitter  terms, 
and  with  such  a  rigorous  severity,  as  was  enough  to  throw  him 
into  despair.  Araspes,  struck  to  the  soul  with  grief  and  anguish, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  and  being  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  fear,  thinking  himself  undone,  remained  silent. 
Some  days  afterwards,  Cyrus  sent  for  him^  He  went  to  the 
prince  in  fear  and  trembling.  Cyrus  took  him  aside,  and, 
instead  of  reproaching  him  with  severity  as  he  expected,  spoke 
gently  to  him ;  acknowledging  that  he  himself  was  to  blame, 
for  having  imprudently  exposed  him  to  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  By  such  an  unexpected  kindness  the  young  nobleman 
recovered  both  life  and  speech.  But  his  confusion,  joy,  and 
gratitude,  expressed  themselves  first  in  a  torrent  of  tears, 
'  Alas !  (says  he,)  now  I  am  come  to  the  knowledge  of  myself, 
and  find  most  plainly  that  I  have  two  souls ;  one,  that  inclines 
me  to  good,  another,  that  incites  me  to  evil.  The  former 
prevails,  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  come  to  my  relief:  when 
I  am  alone,  and  left  to  myself,  I  give  way  to,  and  am  over* 
powered  by,  the  latter.'  Araspes  made  an  advantageous 
amends  for  his  fault,  and  rendered  Cyrus  considerable  service, 
by  retiring  among  the  Assyrians,  under  the  pretence  of 
discontent,  and  by  giving  intelligence  of  their  measures  and 
designs. 

*  The   loss  of  so  brave  an  officer,  whom  discontent  was 

•  C>frnp   1.  vi  p.  155,  156. 
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supposea  to  have  engaged  on  the  enemy's  side,  caased  a  great 
concern  in  the  whole  army.  Panlhea,  who  had  occasioned  it, 
promised  Cyrus  to  supply  his  place  with  an  officer  of  equal 
merit ;  she  meant  her  husband  Abradates.  Accordingly,  upon 
her  writing  to  him,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians 
with  two  thousand  horse,  and  was  directly  carried  to  Panthea's 
tent,  who  told  him,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  how  kindly  and  cir- 
cumspectly she  had  been  treated  by  the  generous  conqueror. 
'  And  how  (cried  out  Abradates)  shall  I  be  able  to  acknow- 
ledge so  important  a  service  ?'  'By  behaving  towards  him 
(replied  Panthea)  as  he  hath  done  towards  me.'  Whereupon 
he  waited  immediately  upon  Cyrus,  and  grasping  the  hand  of 
his  benefactor :  '  You  see  before  you  (says  he  to  him)  the 
tenderest  friend,  the  most  devoted  servant,  and  the  faithfuUest 
ally  you  ever  had ;  who,  not  being  able  otherwise  to  acknow- 
ledge your  favours,  comes  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
your  service.'  Cyrus  received  him  with  such  a  noble  and 
generous  air,  accompanied  by  so  much  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity, as  fully  convinced  him,  that  whatever  Panthea  had 
said  of  the  wonderful  character  of  that  prince,  was  abundantly 
short  of  the  truth. 

*  Two  Assyrian  noblemen,  likewise,  who  designed,  as  Cyrus 
was  informed,  to  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  rendered 
him  extraordinary  service.  The  one  was  called  Gobryas,  an 
old  man,  venerable  both  on  account  of  his  age  and  his  virtue. 
The  king  of  Assyria,  lately  dead,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  merit,  and  had  a  very  particular  regard  for  him,  had 
resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Gobryas's  son, 
and  for  that  reason  had  sent  for  him  to  court.  This  young 
nobleman,  at  a  match  of  hunting,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited,  happened  to  pierce  a  wild  beast  with  his  dart,  which 
the  king's  son  had  missed  :  the  latter,  who  was  of  a  passionate 
and  savage  nature,  immediately  struck  him  with  his  lance, 
through  rage  and  vexation,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Gobryas  besought  Cyrus  to  avenge  so  unfortunate  a  father, 
and  to  take  his  family  under  his  protection  ;  and  the  rather, 
because  he  had  no  children  left  now  but  an  only  daughter, 
who  had  long  been  designed  for  a  wife  to  the  young  king,  but 

«  Cyrop.  I.  iv.  p  111—113. 
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could  not  bear  the  thought  of  marrying  the  murderer  of  her 
brother.   This  young  king  was  called  Laborosoarchod :     x.  m. 
he  reigned  only  nine  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  ao^/'c. 
Nabonidus,  called  also  Labynitus  and  Belshazzar,       ^^' 
who  reigned  seventeen  years. 

^  The  other  Assyrian  nobleman  was  called  Gradatas :  he 
was  prince  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  people.  The  king 
then  reigning  had  treated  him  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  after  he 
came  to  the  throne  ;  because  one  of  his  concubines  had  men- 
tioned him  as  a  handsome  man,  and  spoken  advantageously  of 
the  happiness  of  that  woman  whom  he  should  choose  for 
a  wife. 

*  The  expectation  of  this  double  succour  was  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  Cyrus,  and  made  him  determine  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  As  Babylon,  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  empire  he  designed  to  conquer,  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  expedition,  he  turned  his  views  and  his  march 
that  way,  not  to  attack  that  city  immediately  in  form,  but  only 
to  take  a  view  of  it,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  it ;  to 
draw  off  as  many  allies  as  he  could  from  that  prince's  party, 
and  to  make  previous  dispositions  and  preparations  for  the 
siege  he  meditated.  He  set  out  therefore  with  his  troops,  and 
first  marched  to  the  territories  of  Gobryas.  The  fortress  he 
lived  in  seemed  to  be  an  impregnable  place,  so  advantageously 
was  it  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  This 
nobleman  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  refreshments  to 
be  brought  for  his  whole  army.  He  then  conducted  Cyrus 
into  his  palace,  and  there  laid  an  infinite  number  of  silver  and 
golden  cups,  and  other  vessels,  at  his  feet,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  purses,  full  of  the  golden  coin  of  the  country : 
then  sending  for  his  daughter,  who  was  of  a  majestic  shape 
and  exquisite  beauty,  which  the  mourning  habit  she  wore  for 
her  brother's  death  seemed  still  to  enhance,  he  presented  her 
to  Cyrus,  desiring  him  to  take  her  under  his  protection,  and  to 
accept  those  marks  of  his  acknowledgment,  which  he  took  the 
liberty  to  offer  him.  *  I  willingly  accept  your  gold  and  silver, 
(says  Cyrus,)  and  I  make  a  present  of  it  to  your  daughter,  to 
augment  her  portion.     Doubt  not,  but  amongst  the  nobles  of 
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my  court,  you  will  find  a  match  suitable  for  her.  It  will 
neither  be  her  riches,  nor  yours,  which  they  will  value.  I  can 
assure  you,  there  are  many  amongst  them,  that  would  make  no 
account  of  all  the  treasures  of  Babylon,  if  they  were  unattended 
with  merit  and  virtue.  It  is  their  only  glory,  I  dare  affirm  it 
of  them,  as  it  is  mine,  to  approve  themselves  faithful  to  their 
friends,  formidable  to  their  enemies,  and  respectful  to  the  gods/ 
Gobryas  pressed  him  to  take  a  repast  with  him  in  his  house, 
but  he  steadfastly  refused  it,  and  returned  into  his  camp  with 
Gobryas,  who  staid  and  ate  with  him  and  his  officers.  The 
ground  and  the  green  turf  that  was  upon  it,  was  all  the  couches 
they  had ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  whole  entertainment 
was  suitable.  Gobryas,  who  was  a  person  of  good  sense,  was 
convinced  how  much  that  noble  simplicity  was  superior  to  his 
vain  magnificence ;  and  declared,  that  the  Assyrians  had  the 
art  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  pride,  and  the  Persians  by 
merit ;  and  above  all  things  he  admired  the  ingenuous  vein  of 
humour,  and  the  innocent  cheerfulness,  that  reigned  throughout 
the  whole  entertainment. 

'  Cyrus,  always  intent  upon  his  great  design,  proceeded  with 
Gobryas  towards  the  country  of  Gadatas,  which  was  beyond 
Babylon.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  was  a  strong  citadel, 
which  commanded  the  country  of  the  *  Sacae  and  the  Cadu- 
sians,  where  a  governor  for  the  king  of  Babylon  resided,  to 
keep  those  people  in  awe.  Cyrus  made  a  feint  of  attacking 
the  citadel.  Gadatas,  whose  intelligence  with  the  Persians  was 
not  yet  known,  by  Cyrus's  advice,  made  an  offer  to  the  gover- 
nor of  it,  to  join  with  him  in  the  defence  of  that  important 
place.  Accordingly  he  was  admitted  with  all  his  troops,  and 
immediately  delivered  it  up  to  Cyrus.  The  possession  of  this 
citadel  made  him  master  of  the  country  of  the  Sacae  and  the 
Cadusians ;  and  as  he  treated  those  people  with  great  kindness 
and  lenity,  they  remained  inviolably  attached  to  his  service. 
The  Cadusians  raised  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse;  and  the  Sacae  furnished  ten  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse  archers. 

The  king  of  Assyria  took   the  field,  in  order   to   punish 
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Gadatas  for  his  rebeUion.     But  Cyrus  engaged  and  defeated 
him,  making  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops,  and  obliging  him 
to  retreat  to  Babylon.      After  which  exploit  the  conqueror 
employed  some  time  in  ravaging  the  enemy's  country.     His 
kind  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  giving  them  all  their 
liberty  to  go  home  to  their  habitations,  had  spread  the  fame  of 
his  clemency  wherever  he  came.     Numbers  of  people  volun* 
tarily  surrendered  to  him,  and  very  much  augmented  his  army. 
Then  advancing  near  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  sent  the  king  of 
Assyria  a  challenge,  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by  a  single  com- 
bat :  but  his  challenge  was  not  accepted.     In  order  to  secure 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  allies  during  his  absence,  he 
made  a  kind  of  truce,  or  treaty,  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides,  that  the  husbandmen  should 
not  be  molested,  but  should  have  full  liberty  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour.     Therefore,  after 
having  viewed  the  country,  examined  the  situation  of  Babylon, 
acquired  a  considerable  number  of  friends   and    allies,  and 
greatly  augmented  his  cavalry,  he  marched  away  on  his  retura 
to  Media. 

'  When  he  came  near  the  frontiers,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival,  and  to  receive  his 
commands.  Cyaxares  did  not  think  proper  to  admit  so  great 
an  army  into  his  country;  and  an  army,  that  was  going  to 
receive  a  further  augmentation  of  forty  thousand  men,  just 
arrived  from  Persia.  He  therefore  set  out  the  next  day  with 
what  cavalry  he  had  left,  to  join  Cyrus ;  who  likewise  advanced 
forwards  to  meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  that  was  very  numerous 
and  in  good  condition.  The  sight  of  these  troops  rekindled 
the  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  of  Cyaxares.  He  received  his 
nephew  in  a  very  cold  manner,  turned  away  his  face  from  him, 
to  avoid  receiving  his  salute,  and  even  wept  through  vexation. 
Cyrus  commanded  all  the  company  to  retire,  and  entered  into 
an  explanation  with  his  uncle.  He  spoke  to  him  with  so  much 
temper,  submission,  and  reason ;  gave  him  such  strong  proofs 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  heart,  his  respect,  and  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  interest,  that  in  a  moment  he  dispelled 
nil  his  suspicions,  and  perfectly  recovered  his  favour  and  good 

•  (^rop.  1.  ▼.  p.  141—147. 
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opinion.  They  embraced  one  another,  and  tears  were  shed  on 
both  sides.  How  great  the  joy  of  tlie  Persians  and  Medes  was, 
who  waited  the  event  of  this  interview  with  aniuety  and  trem- 
bling, is  not  to  be  expressed.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  immediately 
remounted  their  horses ;  and  then  all  the  Medes  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  train  of  Cyaxares,  according  to  the  sign  given 
them  by  Cyrus.  The  Persians  followed  Cyrus,  and  the  men  of 
each  odier  nation  their  particular  prince.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  camp,  they  conducted  Cyaxares  to  the  tent  prepared  for 
him.  He  was  presently  visited  by  almost  all  the  Medes,  who 
came  to  salute  him,  and  to  bring  him  presents ;  some  of  their 
own  accord,  and  others  by  Cyrus's  direction.  Cyaxares  was 
extremely  touched  at  this  proceeding,  and  began  to  find,  that 
Cyrus  had  not  corrupted  his  subjects,  and  that  the  Medes  had 
the  same  affection  for  him  as  before. 

*  Such  was  the  success  of  Cyrus's  first  expedition  against 
Croesus  and  the  Babylonians.  In  the  council,  held  the  next 
day  in  the  presence  of  Cyaxares,  and  all  the  officers,  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  war. 

Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date  that  precisely  fixes  the 
years  wherein  the  several  events  he  relates  happened,  I  suppose 
with  Usher,  though  Xenophon' s  relation  does  not  seem  to 
favour  this  notion,  that  between  the  two  battles  against  Croesus 
and  the  Babylonians,  several  years  passed,  during  which  all 
necessary  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  carrying  on 
the  important  war  which  was  begun ;  and  within  this  interval  I 
place  Uie  marriage  of  Cyrus. 

^  Cyrus,  then,  about  this  time  thought  of  making  a  tour  into 
his  own  country,  about  six  or  seven  years  after  he  had  left  it, 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army.  Cyaxares,  on  this  occasion, 
gave  him  a  signal  testimony  of  the  value  he  had  for  his  merit. 
Having  no  male  issue,  and  but  one  daughter,  he  offered  her 
in  marriage*  to  Cyrus,  with  an  assurance  of  the  kingdom  of 

a  Cyr<yp,  I.  vi.  p.  J48-:'^^-  **  ^^^^'  *•  ^"'-  P-  ^28,  229. 

*  Xenophon  places  this  marriage  after  the  taking  of  Babylon.  But  as  Cyms  at 
that  time  was  above  sixty  years  of  i^e,  and  the  princess  not  much  less,  and  as  it  is 
improbable,  that  either  of  them  should  wait  till  that  age  before  they  thought  of 
matrimony,  I  thoug:ht  proper  to  give  this  fact  a  more  early  date.  Besides,  at  that 
rate,  Cambyses  would  have  been  but  seven  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  when  he  died ;  wnich  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  ex- 
peditions he  made  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  nor  with  the  rest  of  his  history.  Perhaps 
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Media  for  her  portion.  Cyrus  had  a  grateful  sense  of  this 
advantageous  offer,  and  expressed  the  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments of  it ;  but  thought  Himself  not  at  liberty  to  accept  it, 
till  he  had  gained  the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother ;  leaving 
therein  a  rare  example  to  all  future  ages,  of  the  respectful 
submission  and  entire  dependence  which  all  children  ought  to 
show  to  their  parents  on  the  like  occasion,  of  what  age  soever 
they  be,  or  to  whatever  degree  of  power  and  greatness  they  may 
have  arrived.  Cyrus  married  this  princess  on  his  return  from 
Persia. 

When  the  marriage  solemnity  was  over,  Cyrus  returned  to 
his  camp,  and  improved  the  time  he  had  to  spare,  in  securing 
his  new  conquests,  and  taking  all  proper  measures  with  his 
allies  for  accomplishing  the  great  design  he  had  formed. 

^  Foreseeing  (says  Xenophon)  that  the  preparations  for  war 
might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  a 
very  convenient  and  healthy  place,  and  fortified  it  strongly. 
He  there  kept  his  troops  to  the  same  discipline  and  exercise,  aa 
if  the  enemy  had  been  always  in  sight. 

They  understood  by  deserters,  and  by  the  prisoners  brought 
every  day  into  the  camp,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone 
into  Lydia,  and  had  carried  with  him  vast  sums  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  common  soldiers  immediately  concluded  that  it 
was  fear  which  made  him  remove  his  treasures.  But  Cyrus 
judged  he  had  undertaken  this  journey  only  to  raise  up  some 
new  enemy  against  him;  and  therefore  he  laboured  with 
indefatigable  application  in  preparing  for  a  second  battle. 

Above  all  things  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  his  Persian 
cavalry,  and  to  have  a  great  number  of  chariots  of  war,  built 
after  a  new  form,  having  found  great  inconveniencies  in  the 
old  ones,  the  fashion  of  which  came  from  Troy,  and  had 
continued  in  use  till  that  time  throughout  all  Asia. 

^  In  this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  India, 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Cyrus,  from  the  king  their  mas- 

Xenophon  might  date  the  taking  of  Babylon  much  earlier  than  we  do;  but  J  follow 
the  chronology  of  archbishop  Usher.  I  have  also  left  out  what  is  related  in  the 
Cyrop^db'o,  (1.  viii.  p.  228,)  that  from  the  time  Cyrus  was  at  the  court  of  his  grand- 
ftoher  Astja^es,  the  young  princess  had  said  she  would  have  no  other  husband  than 
Cttiis.     Her  father  Cyaxares  was  then  bat  thirteen  years  old. 

«   CyropA,  Ti.p.  151.  *  Ibid.  p.  156,  157. 
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ter,  who  had  also  ordered  them  to  assure  him,  that  he  was  very 
glad  he  had  acquainted  him  with  what  he  wanted  ;  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  his  friend  and  ally ;  and,  if  he  still  wanted  more 
money,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  him  know ;  and  that,  in 
short.,  he  had  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  pay  him  the  same 
absolute  obedience  as  to  himself.  Cyrus  received  these  ob- 
liging offers  with  all  possible  dignity  and  gratitude.  He  treated 
the  ambassadors  with  the  utmost  regard,  and  made  them  noble 
presents ;  and  taking  advantage  of  their  good  disposition,  de- 
sired them  to  depute  three  of  their  own  body  to  the  enemy,  as 
envoys  from  the  king  of  India,  on  pretence  of  proposing  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  but  in  fact  to  discover  his 
designs,  and  give  Cyrus  an  account  of  them.  The  Indians 
undertook  this  employment  with  joy,  and  acquitted  themselves 
of  it  with  great  ability. 

I  do  not  recognise  in  this  last  circumstance  the  upright  con- 
duct and  usual  sincerity  of  Cyrus.  Could  he  be  ignorant  that 
it  was  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of 'nations,  to  send  spies  to 
an  enemy's  court  under  the  title  of  ambassadors ;  which  is  a 
character  that  will  not  suffer  those  invested  with  it  to  act  so 
mean  a  part,  or  to  be  guilty  of  such  treachery  ? 

®  Cyrus  prepared  for  the  approaching  battle,  like  a  man  who 
had  nothing  but  great  projects  in  view.  He  not  only  took  care  of 
every  thing  that  had  been  resolved  in  council,  but  took  pleasure 
in  exciting  a  noble  emulation  amongst  his  officers,  who  should 
have  tlie  finest  arms,  be  the  best  mounted,  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot 
an  arrow  the  most  dexterously,  or  who  should  undergo  toil 
and  fatigue  with  the  greatest  patience.  This  he  brought  about 
by  taking  them  along  with  him  a  hunting,  and  by  constantly 
rewarding  those  that  distinguished  themselves  most.  Where- 
ever  he  perceived  that  the  captains  took  particular  care  of  their 
men,  he  praised  them  publicly,  and  showed  them  all  possible 
favour,  in  order  to  encourage  them.  When  he  made  them  any 
feast,  he  never  proposed  any  other  diversions  than  military 
exercises,  and  always  gave  considerable  prizes  to  the  con- 
querors, by  which  means  he  excited  a  surprising  ardour 
throughout  his  whole  army.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  general  who 
in  repose  as  well  as  action,  nay,  even  in  his  pleasures^  his 

e  Cyrop,  1.  vi.  p.  1 57. 
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meals,  his  conversations  and  walks,  bad  his  thoughts  entirely 
bent  on  promoting  the  good  of  the  service.  It  is  by  such 
methods  a  man  becomes  an  able  and  complete  warrior. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  Indian  ambassadors,  being  returned 
from  the  enemy's  camp,  brought  word  that  Crcesus  was  chosen 
generalissimo  of  their  army  ;  that  all  the  kings  and  princes  in 
their  alliance  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  sums  of 
money  for  raising  the  troops ;  that  the  Thracians  had  already 
engaged  themselves ;  that  from  Egypt  a  great  reinforcement 
was  marching,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men ;  that  another  army  was  expected  from  Cyprus  ;  that  the 
Cilicians,  the  people  of  the  two  Phrygias,  the  Lycaonians, 
Paphlagonians,  Cappadocians,  Arabians,  and  Phcenicians, 
were  already  arrived ;  that  the  Assyrians  were  likewise  come 
up  together  with  the  king  of  Babylon ;  that  the  lonians, 
Cohans,  and  most  part  of  the  Greeks  living  in  Asia,  had  been 
obliged  to  join  them ;  that  Croesus  had  likewise  sent  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  bring  them  into  a  treaty  of  alliance ;  that 
the  army  was  assembled  near  the  river  Pactolus,  from  whence 
it  -was  to  advance  to  Thymbra,  which  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  the  troops.  This  relation  was  confirmed  by  the 
accounts  brought  in  both  by  the  prisoners  and  the  spies. 

^  Cyrus's  army  was  discouraged  by  this  news.  But  that 
prince  having  assembled  his  officers,  and  represented  to  them 
the  infinite  difference  between  the  enemy's  troops  and  thein, 
soon  dispelled  their  fears,  and  revived  their  courage. 

^  Cyrus  had  taken  all  proper  measures,  that  his  army  should 
be  provided  with  all  necessaries;  and  had  given  orders,  ajs 
well  for  their  march,  as  for  the  battle  he  was  preparing  to 
give ;  in  the  doing  of  which  he  descended  to  an  astonishing 
detail  which  Xenophon  relates  at  length,  and  which  reached 
from  the  chief  commanders  down  to  the  very  lowest  subaltern 
officers ;  for  he  knew  very  well,  that  upon  such  precautions 
the  success  of  enterprises  depends,  which  often  miscarry 
through  the  neglect  of  the  smallest  circumstances ;  in  the 
same  manner,  as  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  playing  or 
movement  of  the  greatest  machines  is  stopped  through  the 
disorder  of  one  single  wheel,  though  never  so  small 

*  C^rop.  I.  vi.  p.  158.  f  Page  159.  ^  Page  158—163 
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*  This  prince  knew  all  the  officers  of  his  army  by  their 
names  ;  and  making  use  of  a  low,  but  significant  comparison, 
ae  used  to  say,  *  he  thought  it  strange  that  a  workman  should 
Know  the  names  of  all  his  tools,  and  a  general  should  be  so 
indifferent,  as  not  to  know  the  names  of  all  his  captains,  which 
are  the  instruments  he  must  make  use  of  in  all  his  enterprises 
and  operations.'  Besides,  he  was  persuaded,  that  such  an 
attention  had  something  in  it  more  honourable  for  the  officers, 
more  engaging,  and  more  proper  to  excite  them  to  do  their 
duty,  as  it  naturally  leads  them  to  believe,  they  are  both 
known  and  esteemed  by  their  general. 

*  When  all  the  preparations  were  finished,  Cyrus  took  leave 
of  Cyaxares,  who  staid  in  Media,  with  a  third  part  of  his 
troops,  that  the  country  might  not  be  left  entirely  defenceless. 

Cyrus,  who  well  knew  how  advantageous  it  is  always  to 
make  the  enemy's  country  the  seat  of  war,  did  not  wait  for  the 
Babylonians  coming  to  attack  him  in  Media,  but  marched 
forwards  to  meet  them  in  their  own  territories,  that  he  might 
both  consume  their  forage  by  his  troops,  and  disconcert  their 
measures  by  his  expedition  and  the  boldness  of  his  undertak- 
ing. After  a  very  long  march  he  came  up  with  the  enemy 
at  Thymbra,  a  city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capita.' 
of  the  country.  They  did  not  imagine  that  this  prince,  with 
half  the  number  of  forces  they  had,  could  think  of  coming  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  country ;  and  they  were  strangely 
surprised  to  see  him  come,  before  they  had  time  to  lay  up  the 
provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  their  numerous 
army,  or  to  assemble  all  the  forces  they  intended  to  bring 
into  the  field  against  him. 

Sect.  V.  The  Battle  of  Thymbra,  between  Cyrus  and 
Crcbsus. — ^This  battle  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events 
in  antiquity,  since  it  decided  upon  the  empire  of  Asia  between 
the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  and  the  Persians.  *  It  was  this 
consideration  that  induced  M.  Freret,  one  of  my  brethren  ir 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  to  examine  it  with  a  particulai 
care  and  exactness ;  and  the  rather,  because,  as  he  observes, 

*  Cyrop.l.v.  p.  131,132.  '  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  160,  161. 

*  Memoirt  of  the  Academy  of  BtlUa  Lettret,  vol.  vi.  p  53^. 
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t  is  the  first  pitched  battle,  of  which  we  have  any  full  or 
particular  account.  I  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  the  labours  and  learning  of  other  persons,  but  without 
robbing  them  of  the  glory,  as  also  without  denying  myself  the 
liberty  of  making  such  alterations  as  I  judge  necessary.  I 
shall  give  a  more  ample  and  particular  description  of  this 
battle  than  I  usually  do  of  such  matters,  because  as  Cyrus  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity,  those 
of  the  military  profession  may  be  glad  to  trace  him  in  all  his 
steps  through  this  important  action ;  moreover,  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  made  war  and  fought  battles,  forms  an 
essential  part  of  their  history. 

^  In  Cyrus's  army  the  companies  of  foot  consisted  of  a 
hundred  men  each,  exclusively  of  the  captain.  Each  com- 
pany was  subdivided  into  four  platoons,  which  consisted  of 
four  and  twenty  men  each,  not  including  the  person  that  com- 
manded. Each  of  these  divisions  was  again  subdivided  into 
two  files,  consisting  of  twelve  men.  Every  ten  companies  had 
a  particular  superior  officer  to  comimaud  them,  which  suffi- 
ciently answers  to  what  we  call  a  colonel ;  and  ten  of  those 
bodies  had  again  another  superior  commander,  which  we  may 
call  a  brigadier. 

^  I  have  already  observed,  that  Cyrus,  when  he  first  came 
at  the  head  of  the  thirty  thousand  Persians  to  the  aid  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  arms  of 
his  troops.  Two  thirds  of  them  till  then  made  use  of  javelins 
only,  or  bows,  and  consequently  could  only  fight  at  a  distance 
from  the  enemy.  Instead  of  these,  Cyrus  armed  the  greatest 
part  of  them  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  swords,  or  battle-* 
axes  ;  and  left  few  of  his  soldiers  light  armed. 

™  The  Persians  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  it  was  to 
fight  on  horseback.  Cyrus,  who  was  convinced  that  nothing 
was  of  so  great  importance  towards  the  gaining  of  a  battle  as 
cavalry,  was  sensible  of  the  great  inconvenience  he  laboured 
under  in  that  respect,  and  therefore  took  wise  and  early  pre- 
cautions to  remedy  that  evil.     He  succeeded  in  his  design, 

k  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  167  »  Ibid.  1.  ii.  p.  39, 40.  -  Lib.  iv.  p.  99, 100. 
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and  by  little  and  little  formed  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  which 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  of 
his  army. 

I  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  other  change  he  introduced, 
with  respect  to  the  chariots  of  war.  It  is  now  time  lor  us  to 
give  the  number  of  the  troopts  of  both  armies,  which  cannot  be 
fixed  but  by  conjecture,  and  by  putting  together  several  scat- 
tered passages  of  Xenophon,  that  author  having  omitted  the 
material  circumstance  of  acquainting  us  precisely  with  their 
numbers ;  which  appears  surprising  in  a  man  so  expert  in 
military  affairs  as  that  historian  was. 

Cyrus's  army  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  Of  these  there 
were  seventy  thousand  native  Persians,  viz.  ten  thousand 
cuirassiers  of  horse,  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of  foot,  twenty 
thousand  pike-men,  and  twenty  thousand  light-armed  soldiers. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  men,  consisted  of  twenty-six  thousand  Median, 
Armenian,  and  Arabian  horse,  and  a  hundred  thousand  foot 
of  the  same  nations. 

^  Besides  these  troops,  Cyrus  had  three  hundred  chariots  of 
war,  armed  with  scythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  covered  with  trappings  that  were  arrow-proof;  as 
were  also  the  horses  of  the  Persian  cuirassiers. 

^  He  had  likewise  ordered  a  great  number  of  chariots  to  be 
made  of  a  larger  size,  upon  each  of  which  was  placed  a  tower, 
of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high^  in  which  were  lodged 
twenty  archers.  Each  chariot  was  drawn  upon  wheels  by 
sixteen  oxen  yoked  abreast. 

P  There  was  moreover  a  considerable  number  of  camels, 
upon  each  of  which  were  two  Arabian  archers,  back  to  back ; 
so  that  one  looked  towards  the  head,  and  the  other  towards 
the  tail  of  the  camel. 

*^  Croesus's  army  was  above  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of 
Cyrus,  amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ini^n,  of  which   sixty   thousand  were   cavalry.     The   troops 

n  C^rop.  1.  vi.  p.  162,  153,  157.  o  Ibid.  p.  156. 

P  Ibid.  p.  153,  158.  q  Ibid,  p  158 
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consisted  chiefly  of  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappado- 
cians,  of  the  nations  about  the  Hellespont,  and  of  Egyptians, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men. 
The  Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  They  had  bucklers,  that  covered  them  from  head 
to  foot,  very  long  pikes,  and  short  swords,  but  very  broad. 
The  rest  of  the  army  was  made  up^  of  Phoenicians,  Cyprians, 
Cilicians,  Lycaonians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  lonians. 

'  Croesus's  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in <  one  line, 
the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings. 
All  his  troops,  both  foot  and  horse,  were  thirty  men  deep  ;  but 
the  Egyptians,  who,  as  we  have  taken  notice,  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  in  number,  and  who  were  the  principal 
strength  of  Croesus's  infantry,  in  the  centre  of  which  they 
were  posted,  were  divided  into  twelve  large  bodies,  or  square 
battalions,  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  which  had  a  hundred 
men  in  the  front,  and  as  many  in  depth,  with  an  interval 
between  every  battalion,  that  they  might  act  and  fight  inde- 
pendent of,  and  without  interfering  with,  one  another.  Croesus 
would  gladly  have  persuaded  them  to  range  themselves  in  less 
depth,  that  they  might  make  the  wider  front.  The  armies 
were  in  an  immense  plain,  which  gave  room  for  the  extending 
of  their  wings  to  right  and  left :  and  the  design  of  CrcBsus, 
upon  which  alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory,  was  to 
surround  and  hem  in  the  enemy's  army.  But  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  the  Egyptians  to  change  the  order  of  battle  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  His  army,  as  it  was  thus 
drawn  out  into  one  line,  took  up  near  forty  stadia,  or  five 
miles  in  length. 

Araspes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  discontent,  had  retired 
to  Croesus's  army,  and  had  had  particular  orders  from  Cyrus 
to  observe  well  the  manner  of  that  general's  ranging  his  troops, 
returned  to  the  Persian  camp  the  day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus, 
in  drawing  up  his  army,  governed  himself  by  the  disposition  of 
the  enemy,  of  which  that  young  Median  nobleman  had  given 
him  an  exact  account. 

•  The  Persian  troops  had  been  generally  used  to  engage 
four  and  twenty  men  in  depth,  but  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  change 

»  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  166.  •  Ibid.  p.  167 
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that  disposition.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  form  as  wide  a 
front  as  possible,  without  too  much  weakening  his  battalions, 
to  prevent  his  army's  being  enclosed  and  hemmed  in.  His 
infantry  was  excellent,  and  most  advantageously  armed  with 
cuirasses,  partisans,  battle-axes,  and  swords;  and  provided 
they  could  join  the  enemy  in  close  fight,  there  was  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Lydian  battalions,  that  were  armed  only 
with. light  bucklers  and  javelins,  could  support  the  charge. 
Cyrus  therefore  thinned  the  files  of  his  infantry  one-half,  and 
ranged  them  only  twelve  men  deep.  The  cavalry  was  drawn 
out  on  the  two  wings,  the  right  commanded  by  Chrysantas, 
and  the  left  by  Hystaspes.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  took 
up  but  thirty-two  stadia,  or  four  miles  in  extent ;  and  conse- 
quently was  at  each  end  near  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile,  short 
of  the  enemy's  front. 

Behind  the  first  line,  at  a  little  distance,  Cyrus  placed  the 
spearmen,  and  behind  them  the  archers.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  covered  by  soldiers  in  their  front,  over  whose 
heads  they  could  fling  their  javelins  and  shoot  their  arrows  at 
the  enemy. 

Behind  all  these  he  formed  another  line,  to  serve  for  the 
rear,  which  consisted  of  the  flower  of  his  army.  Their  business 
was  to  have  their  eyes  upon  those  that  were  placed  before 
them,  to  encourage  those  that  did  their  duty,  to  sustain  and 
threaten  those  that  gave  way,  and  even  to  kill  those  as  traitors 
that  fled  ;  by  that  means  to  keep  the  cowards  in  awe,  and  make 
them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the  rear,  as  they 
could  possibly  have  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  the  army  were  placed  those  moving  towers  which  I 
have  already  described.  These  formed  a  line  equal  and  parallel 
to  that  of  the  army,  and  did  not  only  serve  to  annoy  the  enemy 
by  the  perpetual  discharges  of  the  archers  that  were  in  them, 
but  might  likewise  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  movable  forts, 
or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Persian  troops  might  rally,  in 
case  they  were  broken  and  pushed  by  the  enemy. 

Just  behind  these  towers  were  two  other  lines,  which  also  were 
parallel  and  equal  to  the  front  of  the  army ;  the  one  was  formed 
of  the  baggage,  and  the  other  of  the  chariots  which  carried 
the  women,  and  such  other  persons  as  were  unfit  for  service. 
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*  To  close  all  these  lines,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  insults 
of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  placed  in  the  rear  of  all  two  thousand 
iniantry,  two  thousand  horse,  and  the  troop  of  camels,  which 
was  pretty  numerous. 

Cyrus's  design  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage,  &c.  was 
not  only  to  make  his  army  appear  more  numerous  than  it 
really  was,  but  likewise  to  oblige  the  enemy,  in  case  they  were 
resolved  to  surround  him,  as  he  knew  they  intended,  to  make 
the  longer  circuit,  and  consequently  to  weaken  their  line,  by 
stretching  it  out  so  kx. 

We  have  still  the  Persian  chariots  of  war  armed  with  scythes 
to  speak  of  These  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  of  a  hun- 
dred each.  One  of  these  bodies,  commanded  by  Abradates, 
king  of  Susiana,  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  the 
other  two  upon  the  two  flanks  of  the  army* 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies  as  they  were 
drawn  out  and  disposed  the  day  before  the  engagement. 

^  The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  made  a 
sacrifice,  during  which  time  his  army  took  a  little  refreshment ; 
and  the  soldiers,  after  having  ofiered  their  libations  to  the  gods> 
put  on  their  armour.  Never  was  sight  more  beautiful  and 
magnificent :  coat-armours,  cuirasses,  bucklers,  helmets,  one 
could  not  tell  which  to  admire  most :  men  and  horses  all  finely 
equipped,  and  glittering  in  brass  and  scarlet. 

*  AVhen  ^Abradates  was  just  going  to  put  on  his  cuirass, 
which  was  only  of  quilted  linen,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  his  wife,  Panthea,  came  and  presented  him  with  a 
helmet,  bracers,  and  bracelets,  all  of  gold,  with  a  coat-armour 
of  his  own  length,  plaited  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  purple 
coloured  plume  of  feathers.  She  had  got  all  this  armour  pre* 
pared  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  that  her  present  might 
be  more  agreeable  from  surprise.  In  spite  of  all  her  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  when  she  dressed  him  in  this  armour,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  But  notwithstanding  her 
tenderness  for  him,  she  exhorted  him  to  die  with  sword  in 
hand,  rather  than  not  signalize  himself  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  birth,  and  the  idea  she  had  endeavoured  to  give  Cyrus  of 
his  gallantry  and  worth.     '  Our  obligations  (says  she)  to  that 

.  •  Cgrop.  I.  Ti.  p.  168.  •  Page  169.  «  Page  169,  170. 
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prince  are  infinitely  great.  I  was  his  prisoner,  and  as  such 
was  destined  for  him ;  but  when  I  came  into  his  hands,  I  was 
neither  used  Uke  a  captive,  nor  had  any  dishonourable  condi- 
tions imposed  on  me  for  my  freedom.  He  treated  me  as  if  I 
had  been  his  own  brother's  wife ;  and  in  return  I  assured  him 
you  would  be  capable  of  acknowledging  such  extraordinary 
goodness/  '  O  Jupiter !  (cried  Abradates,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
towards  heaven,)  grant,  that  on  this  occasion  I  may  approve 
myself  a  husband  worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a  friend  worthy 
of  so  generous  a  benefactor  V  Having  said  this,  he  mounted 
his  chariot.  Panthea,  not  being  able  to  embrace  him  any 
longer,  kissed  the  chariot  he  rode  in ;  and  when  she  had 
pursued  him  with  her  eyes  as  far  as  she  possibly  could,  she 
retired. 

y  As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,  given  his  officers 
the  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for  the  battle,  and  put 
them  in  mind  of  paying  the  homage  that  is  due  to  the  gods, 
every  man  went  to  his  post.  '  Some  of  his  officers  brought 
him  wine  and  victuals:  he  ate  a  Uttle  without  sitting  down, 
and  caused  the  rest  to  be  distributed  amongst  those  that  were 
about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewise ;  and  poured  out  a 
part  of  it,  as  an  ofiering  to  the  gods,  before  he  drank ;  and  all 
the  company  followed  his  example.  After  this  he  prayed  again 
to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  desiring  he  would  please  to  be  his 
guide,  and  come  to  his  assistance  ;  he  then  mounted  his  horse, 
and  commanded  them  all  to  follow  him. 

As  he  was  considering  on  which  side  he  should  direct  his 
march,  he  heard  a  clap  of  thunder  on  the  right,  and  cried  out, 
♦  *  Sovereign  Jupiter,  we  follow  thee.*  And  that  instant  he  set 
forwards,  having  Chrysantas  on  his  right,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  horse,  and  Arsamas  on  his  left,  who  com- 
manded the  foot.  He  warned  them  above  all  things  to  pay 
attention  to  the  royal  standard,  and  to  advance  equally  in  a 
line.  The  standard  was  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a  pike, 
with  its  wings  stretched  out ;  and  the  same  was  ever  after  used 
by  the  kings  of  Persia,  He  made  his  troops  halt  three  times 
before  they  arrived  at  the  enemy's  army;  and  after  having 

y  Ctftop,  1.  vi.  p.  170.  ■  Lib.  vii.  p.  172. 

*  He  had  really  a  God  for  his  guide,  but  very  different  from  Jupiter. 
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marched  about  twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  they 
came  in  view  of  them. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  and 
the  enemies  had  observed  how  much  their  front  exceeded  that 
of  Cyrus,  they  made  the  centre  o(  their  army  halt,  whilst  th« 
two  wings  advanced  projecting  to  the  right  and  left,  with  design 
to  enclose  Cyrus's  army,  and  to  begin  their  attack  on  every 
side  at  the  same  time.  This  movement  did  not  at  all  alarm 
Cyrus,  because  he  expected  it.  Having  given  the  word  for 
rallying  the  troops,  *  Jupiter  leader  and  protector*  he  left  his 
right  wing,  promising  to  rejoin  them  immediately  and  help 
them  to  conquer,  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods. 

*  He  rode  through  all  the  ranks,  to  give  his  orders,  and  to 
encourage  the  soldiers;  and  he,  who  on  all  other  occasions 
was  so  modest,  and  so  far  from  the  least  air  of  ostentation,  was 
now  full  of  a  noble  confidence,  and  spoke  as  if  he  was  assured 
of  victory :  *  Follow  me,  comrades,  (says  he,)  the  victory  is 
certainly  ours :  the  gods  are  for  us.'  He  observed,  that  many 
of  his  officers,  and  even  Abmdates  himself,  were  uneasy  at  the 
movement,  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian  army  made,  in 
order  to  attack  them  on  the  two  flanks  :  '  Those  troops  alarm 
you,  (says  he  ;)  believe  me,  those  are  the  very  troops  that  will 
be  the  first  routed;  and  to  you,  Abradates,  I  give  that  as  a 
signal  of  the  time  when  you  are  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  with 
your  chariots.'  In  fact,  the  event  happened  just  as  Cyrus  had 
foretold.  After  Cyrus  had  given  such  orders  as  he  thought 
necessary  everywhere,  he  returned  to  the  right  wing  of  his  army. 

^  When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian  troops  were 
sufficiently  extended,  Croesus  gave  the  signal  to  the  main  body, 
to  march  up  directly  to  the  front  of  the  Persian  army,  whilst 
the  two  wings,  that  were  wheeling  round  upon  their  flanks, 
advanced  on  each  side ;  so  that  Cyrus's  army  was  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  as  if  it  had  three  great  armies  to  engage  with ; 
and,  as  Xenophon  says,  looked  like  a  small  square  drawn 
within  a  great  one. 

In  an  instant,  on  the  first  signal  Cyrus  gave,  his  troops  faced 
about  on  every  side,  keeping  a  profound  silence  in  expectation 
of  the  event.     The  prince  now  thought  it  time  to  sing  the  hymn 

•  Cyrop  1.  vii.  p.  173—176.  ^  Ibid.  1.  vii.  p.  176. 
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of  battle.  The  whole  army  answered  to  it  with  loud  shouts, 
and  invocations  of  the  god  of  war.  Then  Cyrus,  at  the  head 
of  some  troops  of  horse,  briskly  followed  by  a  body  of  foot,  fell 
immediately  upon  the  enemy's  forces,  that  were  marching  to 
attack  the  right  of  his  army  in  flank:  and  having  attacked 
them  in  flank,  as  they  intended  to  do  him,  put  them  into  great 
disorder.  The  chariots  then  driving  furiously  upon  the  Lydians^ 
completed  their  defeat. 

In  the  same  moment  the  troops  of  the  left  flank,  knowing  by 
the  noise  that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  battle  on  the  right, 
advanced  to  the  enemy.  And  immediately  the  squadron  of 
camels  was  made  to  advance  likewise,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered. 
The  enemy's  cavalry  did  not  expect  this ;  and  their  horses  at 
a  distance,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  sensible  of  the  approach 
of  those  animals,  (for  horses  cannot  endure  the  smell  of  camelsj 
began  to  snort  and  prance,  to  run  foul  upon  and  overturn  one 
another,  throwing  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under  their 
feet.  Whilst  they  were  in  this  confusion,  a  small  body  of 
horse,  commanded  by  Artageses,  pushed  them  very  warmly,  to 
prevent  them  from  rallying;  and  the  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  falling  furiously  upon  them,  they  were  entirely  routed 
with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 

*  This  being  the  signal  which  Cyrus  had  given  Abradates  for 
attacking  the  front  of  the  enemy's  army,  he  drove  like  lightning 
upon  them  with  all  his  chariots.  Their  first  ranks  were  not 
able  to  stand  so  violent  a  charge,  but  gave  way,  and  were 
dispersed.  Having  broken  and  overthrown  them,  Abradates 
came  up  to  the  Egyptian  battalions,  which  being  covered  with 
their  bucklers,  and  marching  in  such  close  order  that  the 
chariots  had  not  room  to  pierce  amongst  them,  gave  him  much 
more  trouble,  and  would  not  have  been  broken,  but  for  the 
violence  of  the  horses  that  trod  upon  them.  It  was  a  most 
dreadful  spectacle  to  see  the  heaps  of  men  and  horses,  over- 
turned chariots,  broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful  effects  of  the 
sharp  scythes,  which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  that  came  in 
their  way.  But  Abradates's  chariot  having  the  misfoitune  to 
be  overturned,  he  and  his  men  were  killed,  after  they  had 
signalized   their  valour  in   an  extraordinary  manner.      The 

*  Cyrofp,  1.  vii.  p.  177. 
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• 

Egyptians  then  marching  forwards  in  close  order,  and  covered 
witii  their  bucklers,  obliged  the  Persian  infantry  to  give  way,  and 
drove  them  beyond  their  fourth  line,  as  far  as  to  their  machines. 
There  the  Egyptians  met  a  fresh  storm  of  arrows  and  javelins, 
that  were  poured  upon  their  heads  from  the  moving  towers ; 
and  the  battalions  of  the  Persian  rear-guard  advancing  sword 
in  hand,  hindered  their  archers  and  spearmen  from  retreating 
any  farther,  and  obliged  them  to  return  to  the  charge. 

^  Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  having  put  both  the  horse  and  foot 
to  flight  on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  did  not  lose  time  in 
pursuing  the  fugitives.  But,  pushing  on  directly  to  the  centre, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  Persian  troops  had  been 
forced  to  give  way ;  and  rightly  judging,  that  the  only  means 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  gaining  further  ground,  would 
be  to  attack  them  behind,  he  did  so,  and  fell  upon  their  rear : 
the  cavalry  came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the  enemy  was 
pushed  with  great  fury.  The  Egyptians,  being  attacked  on  all 
sides,  faced  about  every  way,  and  defended  themselves  with 
wonderful  bravery.  Cyrus  himself  was  in  great  danger ;  his 
horse,  which  a  soldier  had  stabbed  in  the  belly,  sinking  under 
him,  he  fell  m  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, says  Xenophon,  of  seeing  how  important  it  is  for  a 
commander  to  have  the  affection  of  his  soldiers.  Officers  and 
men,  equally  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  their 
leader,  ran  headlong  into  the  thick  forest  of  pikes,  to  rescue 
and  save  him.  He  quickly  mounted  another  horse,  and  the 
battle  became  more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length  Cyrus, 
admiring  the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  and  being  concerned  to 
see  such  brave  men  perish,  offered  them  honourable  conditions, 
if  they  would  surrender,  letting  them  know,  at  the  same  time, 
that  all  their  allies  had  abandoned  them.  The  Egyptians 
accepted  the  conditions;  and,  as  they  prided  themselves  no 
less  upon  their  fidelity  than  on  their  courage,  they  stipulated 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  cany  arms  against  Croesus, 
in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  From  thenceforward 
they  served  in  the  Persian  army  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

•  Xenophon  observes,  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  of 
Larissa  and  Cyllene,  near  Cumse,  upon  the  sea-coast,  as  also 

^  Cyrop.  1.  vii  p.  178.  •  Ibid.  p.  179, 
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Other  inland  places,  which  were  inhabited  by  their  descendants 
even  in  his  time ;  and  he  adds,  that  these  places  were  called 
tlie  cities  of  the  Egyptians.  This  observation  of  Xenophon's, 
as  also  many  other  in  several  parts  of  his  Cyropcedia,  in. order 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  advances,  show  plainly  that  he 
meant  that  work  as  a  true  history  of  Cyrus,  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  main  substance  of  it,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  facts 
and  transactions.     This  judicious  reflection  Monsieur  Freret 

makes  upon  this  passage. 

'  The  battle  lasted  till  evening.  Croesus  retreated,  as  fast  as 
he  could,  with  his  troops  to  Sardis.  The  other  nations,  in  like 
manner,  that  very  night  directed  their  course,  each  to  their  own 
country,  and  made  as  long  marches  as  they  possibly  could 
The  conquerors,  after  they  had  eaten  something,  and  posted 
the  guards,  went  to  rest. 

In  describing  this  battle,  I  have  endeavoured  exactly  to  follow 
the  Greek  text  of  Xenophon,  the  Latin  translation  of  which  is 
not  always  faithful.  Some  military  men,  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  this  description,  find  a  defect  in  the  manner  in 
which  Cyrus  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle ;  as  he  placed 
no  troops  to  cover  his  flanks,  to  sustain  his  armed  chariots, 
and  to  oppose  the  two  bodies  of  troops  which  Croesus  "had 
detached  to  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  Cyrus's  aiiny.  It  is  possible 
such  a  circumstance  might  have  escaped  Xenophon  in 
describing  this  battle. 

«  It  is  allowed,  that  Cyrus's  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
Persian  cavalry,  which  was  a  new  establishment,  and  entirely 
the  fruit  of  that  prince's  care  and  activity  in  forming  his 
people,  and  perfecting  them  in  a  part  of  the  military  art,  of 
which,  till  his  time,  they  had  been  utterly  ignorant.  Tlie 
chariots  armed  with  scythes  did  good  service,  and  the  use  of 
them  was  ever  after  retained  by  the  Persians.  The  camels  too 
were  not  unserviceable  in  this  battle,  though  Xenophon  makes 
no  great  account  of  them  ;  and  observes,  that  in  his  time  they 
made  no  other  use  of  them  than  for  carrying  the  baggage. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Cyrus,  or  to 
magnify  his  merit.  It  is  suflicient  to  take  notice,  that  in  this 
afiair  we  see  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general  shine  out  in 
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him.  Before  the  battle,  an  admirable  sagacity  and  foresight 
in  discovering  and  disconcerting  the  enemy's  measures ;  an 
infinite  exactness  in  the  detail  of  aifairs,  in  taking  care  that  his 
army  should  be  provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  all 
his  orders  punctually  executed  at  the  times  fixed ;  a  wonderful 
application  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  and  ardour :  in  the  heat  of  action,  what 
a  spirit  and  activity ;  what  a  presence  of  mind  in  giving  orders 
as  occasion  requires  ;  what  courage  and  intrepidity,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  humanity  towards  the  enemy,  whose  valour  he 
respects,  and  whose  blood  he  is  unwilling  to  shed  J  We  shall 
soon  see  what  use  he  made  of  his  victory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  still  more  remarkable,  and  more 
worthy  of  admiration,  than  all  the  rest,  is  the  constant  care  he 
took,  on  all  occasions,  to  pay  that  homage  and  worship  to  the 
Deity,  which  he  thought  belonged  to  him.  Doubtless  the 
reader  has  been  surprised  to  see,  in  the  relation  I  have  given 
of  this  battle,  how  many  times  Cyrus,  in  sight  of  all  his  army, 
makes  mention  of  the  gods,  offers  sacrifices  and  libations  to 
them,  addresses  himself  to. them,  and  implores  their  succour 
and  protection.  But  in  this  I  have  added  nothing  to  the 
original  text  of  the  historian,  who  was  also  a  military  mar. 
himself,  and  who  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  himself  or  his 
profession  to  relate  these  particular  circumstances.  What  a 
shame  then  and  a  reproach  would  it  be  to  a  Christian  officer 
or  general,  if  on  a  day  of  battle  he  should  blush  to  appear  aa 
religious  and  devout  as  a  pagan  prince ;  and  if  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  armies,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  such, 
should  make  a  less  impression  upon  his  mind,  than  respect  for 
the  false  deities  of  paganism  did  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus ! 

As  for  Croesus,  he  makes  no  great  figure  in  this  action  ;  not 
one  word  is  said  of  him  in  the  whole  engagement.  But  that 
profound  silence  which  Xenophon  observes  with  regard  to  him, 
seems,  in  my  opinion,  to  imply  a  great  deal,  and  gives  us  to 
understand  that  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  prince,  or  a  rich 
potentate,  without  being  a  great  wcurrioi. 

^  But  let  us  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  must  be  the  affliction  and  distress  of  Panthea, 
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when  the  news  was  brought  her  of  Abradates's  death.  Having 
caused  his  body  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  knees,  quite  out  of  her  senses,  with  her  eyes 
steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  melancholy  object,  she  thought  of 
nothing  but  feeding  her  grief  and  indulging  her  misery  with  the 
sight  of  that  dismal  and  bloody  spectacle.  Cyrus,  being  told 
what  a  condition  she  was  in,  ran  immediately  to  her,  sympa- 
thized with  her  affliction,  and  bewailed  her  unhappy  fate  with 
tears  of  compassion,  doing  all  that  he  possibly  could  to  give 
her  comfort,  and  ordering  extraordinary  honours  to  be  shown 
to  the  brave  deceased  Abradates.  But  no  sooner  was  Cyrus 
retired,  than  Panthea,  overpowered  with  grief,  stabbed  herself 
with  a  dagger,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  body  of  her  husband. 
They  were  both  buried  in  one  common  grave  upon  the  very 
spot,  and  a  monument  was  erected  for  them,  which  was  standing 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon. 

Sect.  VL  The  taking  of  Sardis  and  of  Crcesus. — 
^  The  next  day  in  the  morning  Cyrus  marched  towards  Sardis. 
If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Croesus  did  not  imagine  that 
Cyrus  intended  to  shut  him  up  in  the  city,  and  therefore 
marched  out  with  his  forces  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  him 
battle.  According  to  that  historian,  the  Lydians  were  the 
bravest  and  most  warlike  people  of  Asia.  Their  principal 
strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus,  in  order  to  render 
that  the  less  serviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels  advance  first* 
of  which  animals  the  horse  could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor 
the  smell,  and  therefore  immediately  retired  on  their  approach. 
Upon  which  the  riders  dismounted,  and  came  to  the  engage- 
ment on  foot,  which  was  very  obstinately  maintained  on  both 
sides ;  but  at  length  the  Lydians  gave  way,  and  were  forced  to 
retreat  into  the  city ;  ^  which  Cyrus  quickly  besieged,  causing 
his  engines  to  be  levelled  against  the  walls,  and  his  scaling- 
ladders  to  be  prepared,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  it  by  storm. 
But  whilst  he  was  amusing  the  besieged  with  these  preparations, 
the  night  following  he  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  by  a 
private  way  that  led  thereto,  which  he  was  informed  of  by  a 
Persian  slave,  who  bad  been  a  servant  to  the  governor  of  that 
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place.  At  break  of  day  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  met  with 
no  resistance.  His  first  care  was  to  preserve  it  from  being 
plundered ;  for  he  perceived  the  Chaldeans  had  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  already  begun  to  disperse  themselves  in  all  quarters. 
To  stop  the  rapacious  hands  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  tie  them 
as  it  were  by  a  single  command,  in  a  city  so  abounding  with 
riches  as  Sardis  was,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  but  by  so 
singular  an  authority  as  Cyrus  had  over  his  army.  He  gave  all 
the  citizens  to  understand,  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touched,  provided  they 
brought  him  all  their  gold  and  silver.  This  condition  they 
readily  complied  with ;  and  Croesus  himself,  whom  Cyrus  had 
ordered  to  be  conducted  to  him,  set  them  an  example,  by 
delivering  up  all  his  riches  and  treasures  to  the  conqueror. 

^  When  Cyrus  had  given  all  necessary  orders  concerning  the 
city,  he  had  a  private  conversation  with  the  king,  of  whom  he 
asked,  among  other  things,  what  he  now  thought  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  and  of  the  answers  given  by  the  god  that  presided 
there,  for  whom,  it  was  said,  he  had  always  had  a  great  reganl  ? 
Croesus  first  acknowledged,  that  he  had  justly  incurred  the 
indignation  of  that  god,  for  having  shown  a  distrust  of  the 
truth  of  his  answers,  and  for  having  put  him  to  the  trial  by  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  question ;  and  then  declared,  that  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  still  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  him ; 
for  that  having  consulted  him,  to  know  what  he  should  do  in 
order  to  lead  a  happy  life,  the  oracle  had  given  him  an  answer, 
which  implied  in  substance,  that  he  should  enjoy  a  perfect  and 
lasting  happiness  when  he  once  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself.  '  For  want  of  this  knowledge,  (continued  he,)  and 
believing  myself,  through  the  excessive  praises  that  were 
lavished  upon  me,  to  be  something  very  different  from  what  I 
am,  I  accepted  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  the  whole  army, 
and  unadvisedly  engaged  in  war  against  a  prince  infinitely 
my  superior  in  all  respects.  But  now  that  I  am  instructed  by 
my  defeat,  and  begin  to  know  myself,  I  believe  I  am  going  to 
begin  to  be  happy ;  and  if  you  prove  favourable  to  me,  (for  my 
fate  is  in  your  hands,)  I  shall  certainly  be  so.'  Cyrus,  touched 
with  compassion  at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who  was  fallen 
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in  a  moment  from  so  great  an  elevation,  and  admiring  his 
equanimity  under  such  a  reverse  of  fortune,  treated  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  clemency  and  kindness,  suflPering  him  to  enjoy 
both  the  title  and  authority  of  king,  under  the  restriction  of 
not  having  the  power  to  make  war ;  that  is  to  say,  he  discharged 
him  (as  Croesus  acknowledged  himself)  from  all  the  burden* 
some  part  of  regal  power,  and  truly  enabled  him  to  lead  a 
happy  life,  exempt  from  all  care  and  disquiet.  From  thence- 
forward he  took  him  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  either  out 
of  esteem  for  him,  or  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  or  out 
of  policy,  and  to  be  the  more  secure  of  his  person. 

Herodotus,  and  other  writers  after  him,  relate  this  story 
with  the  addition  of  some  very  remarkable  circumstances, 
which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  mention,  notwithstanding 
they  seem  to  be  much  more  wonderful  than  true. 

^  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  only  son  Croesus  had 
living  was  dumb.  This  young  prince,  seeing  a  soldier,  when 
the  city  was  taken,  ready  to  give  the  king,  whom  he  did  not 
know,  a  stroke  upon  the  head  with  his  scimitar,  made  such  a 
violent  effort  and  struggle,  out  of  fear  and  tenderness  for  the 
life  of  his  father,  that  he  broke  the  string  of  his  tongue,  and 
cried  out,  *  Soldier !  spare  the  life  of  Croesus/ 

°  Croesus  being  a  prisoner,  was  condemned  by  the  conqueror 
to  be  burnt  alive.  Accordingly,  the  funeral  pile  was  prepared, 
and  that  unhappy  prince  being  laid  thereon,  andjust  upon  the 
point  of  execution,  recollecting  *  the  conversation  he  had  for- 
merly had  with  Solon,  was  wofuUy  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that 
philosopher's  admonition,  and  in  remembrance  thereof,  cried 
aloud  three  times,  '  Solon  1  Solon  I  Solon  T  Cyrus,  who,  with 
the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  was  present  at  this  spectacle, 
was  curious  to  know  why  Croesus  pronounced  that  celebrated 
philosopher's  name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  this  extremity. 
Being  told  the  reason,  and  reflecting  upon  the  uncertain  state 
of  all  sublunary  things,  he  was  touched  with  commiseration  at 
the  prince's  misfortune,  caused  him  to  be  taken  from  the  pile« 
and  treated  him  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  honour 
and  respect,     f  Thus  had  Solon  the  glory,  with  one  single 
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word,  to  saye  the  life  of  one  king,  and  give  a  wholesome  lesson 
of  instraction  to  another. 

Two  answers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  had 
induced  Croesus  to  engage  in  the  war  which  proved  so  &tal  to 
hira.  The  one  was,  that  he  was  to  believe  himself  in  danger 
when  the  Medes  should  have  a  mule  to  reign  over  them :  the  other, 
that  when  he  should  pass  the  river  Halys,  to  make  war  against 
the  Medes,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire.  From  the  first 
of  these  oracular  answers  he  concluded,  considering  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  thing  spoken  of,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and  from  the  second  he  conceived  hopes  of  subverting  the 
empire  of  the  Medes.  When  he  found  how  things  had  hap- 
pened quite  contrary  to  his  expectations,  with  Cyrus's  leave  he 
despatched  messengers  to  Delphi,  with  orders  to  make  a  pre- 
sent to  the  god,  in  his  name,  of  a  golden  chain,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reproach  him  for  having  so  basely  deceived  him 
by  (ns  oracles,  notwithstanding  the  numberless  presents  and 
offerings  he  had  made  him.  The  god  was  at  no  great  pains  to 
justify  his  answers.  The  mule  which  the  oracle  meant  was 
Cyrus,  who  derived  his  extraction  from  two  different  nations, 
being  a  Persian  by  the  Other's  side,  and  a  Mede  by  the 
mother^s;  and  as  to  the  great  empire  which  Croesus  was  to 
overthrow,  the  oracle  did  not  mean  that  of  the  Medes,  but  his 
own. 

It  was  by  such  ^se  and  deceitful  oracles,  that  the  father  of 
lies,  the  Devil,  who  was  the  author  of  them,  imposed  upon 
mankind,  in  those  times  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  always 
giving  his  answers  to  those  that  consulted  him,  in  such  am- 
biguous and  doubtful  terms,  that  let  the  event  be  what  it 
would,  they  contained  a  relative  meaning. 

•  When  the  people  of  Ionia  and  MoMe^  were  apprized  of 
Cyrus's  having  subdued  the  Lydians,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
him  at  Sardis,  to  desire  he  would  receive  them  as  his  subjects 
upon  the  same  conditions  he  had  granted  the  Lydians.  Cyrus, 
wha  before  his  victory  had  solicited  them  in  vain  to  embrace 
his  party,  and  was  then  in  a  condition  to  compel  them  to  it  by 
force,  answered  them  only  by  a  fable  of  a  fisherman,  who 
having  played  upon  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make  the  fish  come  to 
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Jbim,  in  vaiA,  iaiiad  there  was  no  way  to  catch  them  but  by 
throwing  his  net  into  the  water.  Failing  in  their  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding this  way,  they  applied  to  the  LacedsBmonians,  and 
demanded  their  succoan  The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon  sent 
deputies  to  Cyrus,  to  let  him  know,  that  they  would  not  sufier 
him  to  undertake  any  thing  against  the  Greeks.  Cyrus  only 
laughed  at  such  a  message,  and  warned  them  in  his  turn  to 
take  care,  and  put  themselves  into  a  condition  to  defend  their 
own  territories. 

The  nations  of  the  isles  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
Cyrus,  because  he  had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  Persians  had  no  shipping. 

Art.  II. — ^The  History  of  the  besieging  and  taking  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.— tP  Cyrus  staid  in  Asia  Minor,  till  he  had 
entirely  reduced  all  the  nations  that  inhabited  it  into  subjection, 
from  the  JSgean  sea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  he  also  subjected.  After 
which  he  entered  into  Assyria,  and  advanced  towards  Babylon, 
the  only  city  of  the  East  that  stood  out  against  him. 

The  siege  of  this  important  place  was  no  easy  enterprise. 
The  walls  of  it  were  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  appeared  to  be 
inaccessible,  without  mentioning  the  immense  number  of  peo- 
ple within  them  for  their  defence.  Besides,  the  city  was  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  twenty  years.  However,  these 
difficulties  did  not  discourage  Cyrus  from  pursuing  his  design. 
But  despairing  to  take  the  place  by  storm  or  assault,  he  made 
them  believe  his  design  was  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  To  which 
end  he  caused  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn  quite  round 
the  city,  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch;  and,  that  his  troops 
might  not  be  over-fatigued,  he  divided  his  army  into  twelve 
bodies,  and  assigned  each  of  them  its  month  for  guarding  the 
trenches.  The  besieged,  thinking  themselves  otit  of  all  danger, 
by  reason  of  their  ramparts  and  magazines,  insulted  Cyrus  from 
the  top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed  at  all  his  attempts,  and  all 
the  trouble  he  gave  himself,  as  so  much  unprofitable  labour. 

Sect.  I.     Predictions  or  the  principal  Circumstances 
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RELATING  TO  THE  Sl£GE  AND  THE  TAKING  OF  BaBYLON,  AS 
THEY   ARB    set    DOWN    IN    DIFFERENT    PLACES     OF  THE    HoLT 

Scriptures. — ^As  the  taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  ancient  history,  and  as  the  principal  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  attended  were  foretold  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
many  years  before  it  happened,  I  think  it  not  improper,  before 
I  give  an  account  of  what  the  profane  writers  say  of  it,  briefly 
to  put  together  what  we  find  upon  the  same  head  in  the  sacred 
pages,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of  comparing 
the  predictions  and  the  accomplishment  of  them  together. 

I.  The  Prediction  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  at  Babylon^  and 
of  the  Time  of  its  Duration. — God  Almighty  was  pleased  not 
only  to  cause  the  captivity,  which  his  people  were  to  suffer  at 
Babylon,  to  be  foretold  a  long  time  before  it  came  to  pass,  but 
likewise  to  set  down  the  exact  number  of  years  it  was  to  last. 
The  term  he  fixed  for  it  was  seventy  years,,  after  which  he 
promised  he  would  deliver  them  by  bringing  a  remarkable  and 
irretrievable  destruction  upon  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  place  of 
their  bondage  and  confinement.  *  And  these  nations  shall 
serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years.'     Jer.  xxv.  11. 

II.  The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath  against  Babylon. — ^That 
which  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  against  Babylon  was,  I.  Her 
insupportable  pride ;  2.  Her  inhuman  cruelty  towards  the  Jews ; 
and,  3.  The  sacrilegious  impiety  of  her  king. 

1.  Her  pride.  *  She  believed  herself  to  be  invincible.  She 
said  in  her  heart,  I  am  the  queen  of  nations,  and  I  shall 
remain  so  for  ever.  There  is  no  power  equal  to  mine.  All 
other  powers  are  either  subject  or  tributary  to  me,  or  in  alli- 
ance with  me.  I  shall  never  know  either  barrenness  or  widow- 
hood. Eternity  is  written  in  my  destiny,  according  to  the 
observation  of  all  those  that  have  consulted  the  stars  to  know  it. 

2.  Her  cruelty.  It  is  God  himself  that  complains  of  it.  fl 
was  willing  (says  he)  to  punish  my  people,  as  a  father  chas- 
tiseth  his  children.  I  sent  them  for  a  time  into  banishment  at 
Babylon,  with  a  design  to  recall  them,  as  soon  as  they  were 
become  more  thankful  and  more  faithful.     But  Babylon  and 

*  Dixisti,  In  sempiternum  ero  domina — Dicis  Id  corde  tuo,  Ego  sum,  et  non  est 
preeter  me  aroplius :  non  sedebo  vidua,  et  ignorabo  sterilitatem.     Is  a.  xlvii.  7,  8. 

f  Iratus  sum  super  popuium  roeum^  et  dedi  eos  in  mauu  tuR,  Babylon.  Non 
posuisti  eis  misericordiam :  super  sencm  aggrav^sti  jugum  tuum  valde.  Veniet  super 
te  malum.     Isa.  xlvii.  6,  7. 
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her  prince  have  added  to  the  paternal  chastisement  which  1 
inflicted,  such  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  as  my  clemency 
abhors.  Their  design  has  been  to  destroy ;  mine  was  to  save. 
The  banishment  they  have  turned  into  a  seyere  bondage  and 
captivity,  and  have  shown  no  compassion  or  regard  either  to 
age,  infirmity,  or  virtue. 

3.  The  sacrilegious  impiety  of  her  king.  To  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  his  predecessors  Belshazzar  added  an  impiety  that 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  He  did  not  only  prefer  his  false  divi* 
nities  to  the  true  and  only  God,  but  fancied  that  he  had  van- 
quished his  power,  because  he  was  possessed  of  the  vessels 
which  had  belonged  to  his  worship ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  it  to 
affront  him,  he  affected  to  apply  those  holy  vessels  to  profane 
uses.     This  was  what  completed  the  measure  of  God's  wrath. 

HI.  The  Decree  pronounced  against  Babylon,  Prediction 
of  tlie  Calamities  that  were  to  fall  upon  her^  and  of  her  utter 
Destruction, — ^  *  Make  bright  the  arrows,  gather  the  shields/ 
Baith  the  prophet,  speaking  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  '  The 
Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  for 
his  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it,  because  it  is  the 
vengeance  of  the  liOrd,  the  vengeance  of  his  temple.' 

'  *  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand, — a  day 
cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger  to  lay  the  land  desolate.' 
* '  Behold,  I  will  punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I 
have  punished  the  king  of  *  Assyria.' 

^  *  Shout  against  her  round  about.  Recompense  her  accord- 
ing to  her  work ;  according  to  all  that  she  hath  done,  do  unto 
her ; — and  spare  ye  not  her  young  men ;  destroy  ye  utterly  all 
her  host.'  ^  '  Every  one  that  is  found  shall  be  thrust  through, 
and  every  one  that  is  joined  to  them  shall  fall  by  the  sword. 
Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes, 
their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their  wives  ravished.  Behold, 
I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  who  shall  not  regard 
silver ;  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it.  Their  bows 
also  shall  dash  the  young  men  to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have 
no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye  shall  not  spare 
children.'     *  *  O  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed, 

4  Jer.  li.  1 1.        r  Isa.  ziii.  6,  9.  •  Jer.  1.  18.        «  Ibid.  1. 15,  29.  and  H.  3. 

•  Isa.  xti.  15,  18.  >  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,9. 

*  In  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
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happy  shall  he  be,  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us. 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones 
against  the  stones.' 

7  *  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when   God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gromorrah.     It  shall  never  be  inhabited ;  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ;  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds 
make  their  fold  there :  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
there ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there :  And  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces.'     "  '  I  will  also  make  it  a 
possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water ;  and  I  will  sweep  it 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.     The 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so 
shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand.' 
IV.    Cyrus  called  to  destroy  Babylon^  and  to  deliver  the 
«/eu7«.— ^yrus,  whom  the  Divine  Providence  was  to  make  use 
of,  as  an  instrument  for  the  executing  his  designs  of  goodness 
and  mercy  towards  his  people,  was  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
by  his  name,  above  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 
And,  that  the  world  might  not  be  surprised  at  the  marvellous 
rapidity  of  his  conquests,  God  was  pleased  to  declare,  in  very 
sublime  and  remarkable  terms,  that  he  himself  would  be  his 
guide ;  and  that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would  lead  him  by 
the  hand,  and   would   subdue  all  the  princes  of  the  earth 
before  him.'     * '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus, 
whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations  before  him ; 
and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two- 
leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.     I  will  go  before 
thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight.     I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron. 
And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches 
of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayst  know,  that  I  the  Lord,  which 
call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel :  For  Jacob  my  ser- 
vant's sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy 
name :  I  have  sumamed  thee,  though  thou  bast  not  known  me.' 

y  Isa.  xiii.  19,  92.  •  Ibid.  xiv.  23,  24.  »  Ibid.  xlv.  1—4. 
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y.  God  gives  the  Signal  to  the  CommanderM,  and  to  the 
Troops  to  march  against  Babylon, — ^  *  Lift  ye  up  a  banner,' 
saith  the  Lord,  '  upon  the  high  mountain,'  that  it  may  be  seen 
afar  off,  and  that  all  they  who  are  to  obey  me  may  know  my 
orders.  '  Exalt  the  voice  unto  them'  that  are  able  to  hear  you. 
'  Shake  the  hand,'  as  a  signal  to  hasten  the  march  of  those  that 
are  too  far  off  to  distinguish  another  sort  of  command.  Let 
the  officers  of  the  troops  '  go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles,'  into 
the  pavilions  of  their  kings.  Let  the  people  of  each  nation 
range  themselves  around  their  sovereign,  and  make  haste  to 
offer  him  their  service,  and  to  go  unto  his  tent,  which  is 
already  set  up. 

^  '  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones ;'  I  have  given  my 
orders  to  those  whom  I  have  sanctified  for  the  execution  of  my 
designs;  and  these  kings  are  already  marching  to  obey  me, 
though  they  know  me  not.  It  is  I  that  have  placed  them  upon 
the  throne,  that  have  made  divers  nations  subject  to  them,  in 
order  to  accomplish  my  designs  by  their  ministration.  '  I  have 
called  my  mighty  ones  ^  for  mine  anger.'  I  have  caused  the 
mighty  warriors  to  come  up,  to  be  the  ministers  and  execu- 
tioners of  my  wrath  and  vengeance.  From  me  they  derive 
their  courage,  their  martial  abilities,  their  patience,  their  wis* 
dom,  and  the  success  of  their  enterprises.  If  they  are  invincible, 
it  is  because  they  serve  me :  every  thing  gives  way,  and  trem- 
bles before  them,  because  they  are  the  ministers  of  my  wrath 
and  indignation.  They  joyfully  labour  for  my  glory,  •  they 
rejoice  in  my  highness.'  The  honour  they  have  of  being  under 
my  command,  and  of  being  sent  to  deliver  a  people  that  I  love, 
inspires  them  with  ardour  and  cheerfulness:  Behold  I  they 
triumph  already  in  a  certain  assurance  of  victory. 

The  prophet,  a  witness  in  spirit  of  the  orders  that  are  just 
given,  is  astonished  at  the  swiftness  with  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  princes  and  the  people.  I  hear  already,  he  cries 
out,  ^  '  The  noise  of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a 
great  people ;  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations 
gathered  together.  The  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the  host  of 
the  battle :'   ^ '  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of 

b  Isa.  xiii.  2.         c  Ibid.  xiii.  3.         ^  Lat.  ven.inirdmed,  Heb.tn  tram  meam» 
•  Isa.  xiii.  4.  ^  Ibid.  \'er.  5. 
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heaven/  where  the  voice  of  God,  their  m&ster  and  sovereign, 
has  reached  their  ears. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  sight  of  a  formidable  army,  nor  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  that  I  am  now  struck;  it  is  God  himself 
that  I  behold ;  all  the  rest  are  but  his  retinue,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  justice.  *  It  is  even  the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his 
indignation,  to  destroy  the  whole  land.* 

*  *  A  grievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me :'  The  •  impious 
Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  continues  to  act  impiously ;  *  the 
treacherous  dealer  dealeth  treacherously,  and  the  spoiler  spoil- 
eth.'  To  put  an  end  to  these  excesses,  go  up,  thou  prince  of 
Persia ;  *  go  up,  O  Elam :'  And  thou  prince  of  the  Medes, 
besiege  thou  Babylon:  'Besiege,  O  Media;  all  the  sighing, 
which  she  was  the  cause  of,  have  I  made  to  cease.'  That 
wicked  city  is  taken  and  pillaged ;  her  power  is  at  an  end,  and 
my  people  is  delivered. 

VL  Circumstances  relating  to  the  Siege  and  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  minutely  detailed. — There  is  nothing,  methinks,  better 
calculated  to  raise  in  us  a  profound  reverence  for  religion,  and 
to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  Deity,  than  to  observe  with  what 
exactness  he  reveals  to  his  prophets  the  principal  circumstances 
of  the  besieging  and  taking  of  Babylon,  not  only  many  years, 
]^ut  several  ages,  before  it  happened. 

1.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  army  by  which  Babylon 
will  be  taken,  is  to  consist  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  to  be 
commanded  by  Cyrus. 

2.  The  city  shall  be  attacked  after  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  in  a  way  which  she  did  not  at  all  expect :  ^  •  Therefore 
shall  evil  come  upon  thee :  thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it 
riseth.'  She  shall  be  all  on  a  sudden  and  in  an  instant  over- 
whelmed with  calamities,  which  she  was  not  able  to  foresee : 
' '  Desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt 
not  know.'  In  a  word,  she  shall  be  taken,  as  it  were  in  a  net, 
before  she  perceiveth  that  any  snares  have  been  laid  for  her : 
^  '  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken,  O 
Babylon,  and  thou  wast  not  aware.* 

3.  Babylon  reckoned  the  Euphrates  alone  was  sufficient  to 

*  Tsa  xxi.  9.  h  Ibid,  xlvii.  11.  *  Ibid.  ^  Jer.  I.  94. 

*  This  is  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
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render  her  impregnable,  and  triumphed  in  her  being  so  advan 
tageously  situated  and  defended  by  so  deep  a  river :  ^  *  O  thou 
that  dwellest  upoii  many  waters ;'  It  is  God  himself  who  points 
out  Babylon  under  that  description.  And  yet  that  very  river 
Euphrates  shall  be  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  Cyrus,  by  a  strata- 
gem (of  which  there  never  had  been  any  example  before,  nor 
has  there  been  any  thing  like  it  since)  shall  turn  the  coiirse  of 
that  river,  shall  lay  its  channel  dry,  and  by  that  means  open 
himself  a  passage  into  the  city :  "^  *  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and 
make  her  springs  dry.  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and 
they  shall  be  dried  up.'  Cyrus  shall  take  possession  of  the 
quays  of  the  river ;  and  the  waters,  which  rendered  Babylon 
inaccessible,  shall  be  drie^  up,  as  if  they  had  been  consumed 
by  fire :  °  '  The  passages  are  stopped,  and  the  reeds  they  have 
burnt  with  fire.' 

4.  She  shall  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  upon  a  day  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing,  even  whilst  her  inhabitants  are  at  table,  and  think 
upon  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking :  °  '  In  their  heat  I  will 
make  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may 
rejoice,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the 
Lord.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  Grod  who  does  aU  this,  who 
lays  a  snare  for  Babylon ;  ^  '  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee ;'  who 
drieth  up  the  waters  of  the  river ;  '  I  will  dry  up  hef  sea ;'  and 
who  brings  that  drunkenness  and  drowsiness  upon  her  princes ; 
4 '  I  will  make  drunk  her  princes.' 

5.  The  king  shall  be  seized  in  an  instant  with  an  incredible 
terror  and  perturbation  of  mind :  ' '  My  loins  are  filled  with 
pain ;  pangs  have  taken  hold  upon  me  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman 
that  travaileth :  I  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it ;  I  was 
dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it:  my  heart  panted,  fearfobiess 
affrighted  me :  The  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he  turned  into 
fear  unto  me.'  This  is  the  condition  Belshazzar  was  in,  when 
in  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  he  saw  a  hand  come  out  of 
the  wall,  which  wrote  such  characters  upon  it  as  none  of  his 
diviners  could  either  explain  or  read ;  but  more  especially  idien 
Daniel  declared  to  him,  that  those  characters  imported  the  sen- 
tence of  his  death.     '  '  Then,'  says  the  Scripture,  *  the  king's 

I  Jer.  ti.  13.         »  Ibid.  1.  38.  and  U.  36.        n  Ibid.  li.  38.  ^  Ibid.  li.  39. 

P  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  li.  57.  '  Isa.  zxi.  3, 4.        •  Dan.  v.  6. 
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coantenance  was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so 
that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote 
one  against  another.  The  terror,  astonishment,  fiiinting,  and 
trembling  of  BelshaasBar,  are  here  described  and  expressed  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  prophet  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
them,  as  they  were  by  the  prophet  who  foretold  them  two 
hundred  years  before. 

But  Isaiah  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
divine  illumination,  to  be  able  to  add,  immediately  after  the 
description  of  Belshazzar's  consternation,  the  following  words : 
** Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower;  eat,  drink/ 
The  prophet  foresees,  that  Belshazzar,  though  dismayed  and 
confounded  at  first,  shall  recover  his  courage  and  spirits, 
through  the  exhortations  of  his  courtiers ;  but  more  particularly 
through  the  persuasion  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  the  unreasonableness  of  being  affected  with  such 
unmanly  fears,  and  unnecessary  alarms :  '^  *  Let  not  thy 
thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be  changed.' 
They  will  exhort  him  therefore  to  make  himself  easy,  to  satisfy 
himself  with  giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the  assurance  of 
being  advertised  of  every  thing  by  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels ; 
to  order  the  rest  of  the  supper  to  be  served,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened ;  and  to  recall  that  gaiety  and  joy,  which  his  excessive 
fears  had  banished  from  the  table :  '  Prepare  the  table ;  watch 
in  the  watch-tower ;  eat,  drink.' 

6.  But  at  the  same  time  that  men  are  giving  their  orders, 
God  on  his  part  is  likewise  giving  his;  '  '  Arise,  ye  princes, 
and  anoint  the  shield.'  It  is  God  himself  that  commands  the 
princes  to  advance,  to  take  their  arms,  and  to  enter  boldly  into 
a  city  drowned  in  wine,  or  buried  in  sleep. 

7.  Isaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  important 
circumstances  concerning  the  taking  of  Babylon.  The  first  is, 
that  the  troops  with  which  it  is  filled,  shall  not  keep  their 
ground,  or  stand  firm  any  where,  neither  at  the  palace  nor  the 
citadel,  nor  any  other  public  place  whatsoever ;  that  they  shall 
desert  and  leave  one  another,  without  thinking  of  any  thing  but 
making  their  escape ;  that  in  running  away  they  shall  disperse 
themselves,  and  take  different  roads,  just  as  a  flock  of  deer,  or 

» Isa.  xxi.  5.  ■  Dan.  v.  10.  *  Isa.  xzi.  14. 
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of  sheep,  is  dispersed  and  scattered,  when  they  are  affrighted: 
7  '  And  it  shall  be  as  a  chased  roe,  and  as  a  sheep  that  no  man 
taketh  up.'  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  troops,  though  they  were  in  the  Babylonian 
service  and  pay,  were  not  Babylonians;  and  that  they 
shall  return  into  the  provinces  from  whence  they  came,  without 
being  pursued  by  the  conquerors :  because  the  divine  vengeance 
was  chiefly  to  fall  upon  the  citizens  of  Babylon :  ■  *  They 
shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own  people,  and  flee  every  one  into 
his  own  land/ 

8.  Lastly,  not  to  mention  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  is  to 
be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  where  no  mercy  will  be 
shown  either  to  old  men,  women,  or  children,  or  even  to  the 
child  that  is  still  within  its  mother's  womb,  as  has  been  already 
noticed;  the  last  circumstance,  I  say,  which  the  prophet 
foretells,  is  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  whose  body  is  to 
have  no  burial,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  royal  family ; 
both  which  calamities  are  described  in  the  Scripture,  in  a  manner 
equally  terrible  and  instructive  to  all  princes.  ■  *  But  thou  art 
cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable  branch.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  joined  with  them'  (thy  ancestors)  *  in  burial,  because 
thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy  people.'  That 
king  is  justly  forgotten,  who  has  never  remembered,  that  he 
ought  to  be  the  protector  and  father  of  his  people.  He  that 
has  lived  only  to  ruin  and  destroy  his  country,  is  unworthy  of 
the  common  privilege  of  burial.  As  he  has  been  an  enemy  to 
mankind,  he  ought  to  have  no  place  amongst  them.  He  was 
like  unto  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  like  them  he  shall  be 
buried:  and  since  he  had  no  sentiments  of  humanity  himself, 
he  desen^es  to  meet  with  no  humanity  from  others.  This  is 
the  sentence  which  God  himself  pronounceth  against  Belshazzar : 
and  the  malediction  extends  itself  to  his  children,  who  were 
looked  upon  as  his  associates  in  the  throne,  and  as  the  source 
of  a  long  posterity  and  succession  of  kings,  and  were  entertained 
with  nothing  by  the  flattering  courtiers  but  the  pleasing  prospects 
and  ideas  of  their  future  grandeur.  ^  *  Prepare  slaughter  for 
his  children,  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers ;  that  they  do  not 
rise  nor  possess  the  land.     For  I  will  rise  up  against  them, 

y  Isa.  xiii.  14.  «  Ibid.  •  Isa.  xiv.  19,  20.  «» Ibid.  21,  22. 
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saith  the  Loixl  of  hosts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name 
and  remnant,  and  son  and  nephew,  saith  the  Lord.' 

Sect.  II.  A  Description  of  the  taking  of  Babyj:x>n.-*» 
After  having  seen  the  predictions  of  every  thing  that  was  to 
happen  to  the  impious  Babylon,  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  prophecies ;  and  to  resume  our  narra- 
tive of  the  taking  of  that  city. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  saw  that  the  ditch,  which  they  had  long 
worked  upon,  was  finished,  he  began  to  think  seriously  upon 
the  execution  of  his  vast  design,  which  as  yet  he  had  commu- 
nicated to  nobody.  Providence  soon  furnished  him  with  as  fit 
an  opportunity  for  this  purpose  as  he  could  desire.  He  was 
informed,  that  in  the  city  a  great  festival  was  to  be  celebrated ; 
and  that  the  Babylonians,  on  occasion  of  that  solemnity,  were 
accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  drinking  and  debauchery. 

^.Belshazzar  himself  was  more  concerned  in  this  public 
rejoicing  than  any  other,  and  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment 
to  the  chief  officers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
When  flushed  with  wine,  he  ordered  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  be 
brought  out ;  and,  as  an  insult  upon  the  God  of  Israel,  he,  his 
whole  court,  and  all  his  concubines,  drank  out  of  those  sacred 
vessels.  God,  who  was  provoked  at  such  insolence  and  impiety, 
at  the  'same  instant  made  him  sensible  who  it  was  that  he 
affronted,  by  a  sudden  apparition  of  a  hand,  writing  certain 
characters  upon  the  wall.  The  king,  terribly  surprised  and 
frighted  at  this  vision,  immediately  sent  for  all  his  wise  men, 
his  diviners,  and  astrologers,  that  they  might  read  the  writing 
to  him,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it.  But  they  all  came  in 
vain,  not  one  of  them  being  able  to  expound  the  matter,  or 
even  to  read  the  *  characters.  It  is  probably  in  relation  to 
this  occurrence,  that  Isaiah,  after  having  foretold  to  Babylon 
that  she  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  calamities  which  she  did 
not  expect,  adds,  *  Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments,  and 
with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries.     Let  now  the  astrologers^ 

•  Dan.  V.  1 — 29. 

*  The  reason  why  they  could  not  read  this  sentence  was,  that  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew  letters,  which  are  now  called  the  Samaritan  characters,  and  which  th« 
Babylonians  did  not  understand. 
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the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up,  and 
save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee/  Isa. 
xlvii.  12,  13,  The  queen-mother  (Nitocns,  a  princess  of  great 
merit)  coming  upon  the  noise  of  this  prodigy  into  the  banquet- 
ing-room,  endeavoured  to  compose  the  mind  of  the  king,  her 
son,  advising  him  to  send  for  Daniel,  with  whose  abilities  in 
such  matters  she  was  well  acquainted,  and  whom  she  had  always 
employed  in  the  government  of  the  state. 

Daniel  was  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and  spoke  to  the 
king  with  a  freedom  and  liberty  becoming  a  prophet.  He  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  dreadful  manner  in  which  Ood  had  punished 
the  pride  of  his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  *  flagrant 
abuse  he  made  of  his  power,  when  he  acknowledged  no  law 
but  his  own  will,  and  thought  himself  empowered  to  exalt  and 
to  abase,  to  inflict  destruction  and  death  wheresoever  he  would, 
only  because  such  was  his  will  and  pleasure.  '  And  thou  his 
son  (says  he  to  the  king)  hast  not  humbled  thine  heart, 
though  thou  knewest  all  this,  but  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against 
the  Lord  of  heaven ;  and  they  have  brought  tlie  vessels  of  his 
house  before  thee,  and  thou  and  thy  lords,  thy  wives  and  thy 
concubines,  have  drunk  wine  in  them ;  and  thou  hast  praised 
the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone, 
which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know:  and  the  God,  in  whose 
hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not 
glorified.  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  him,  and 
this  writing  was  written.  And  this  is  the  writing  that  was 
written,  f  Menb,  Tekel,  *  Upharsin.  This  is  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  thing :  Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom 
and  finished  it ;  Tekel,  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
art  found  wanting;  Peres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians.'  This  interpretation,  one  would 
think,  should  have  aggravated  the  consternation  of  the  company ; 
but  they  found  means  to  dispel  their  fears,  probably  upon  a 
persuasion,  that  the  calamity  was  not  denounced  as  present  or 
immediate,  and  that  time  might  furnish  them  with  expedients 
to  avert  it.     This  however  is  certain,  that  for  fear  of  disturbing 

*  Or  Perks. 

*  '  Whom  he  would  he  slew ;  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive ;  and  whom  he 
would  he  set  up;  and  whom  he  would  he  put  down.'     Dan.  v.  19. 

f  These  three  words  signify,  number^  weighif  dhiaion. 
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the  general  joy  of  the  present  festival,  they  put  off  the  dis* 
cussion  of  serious  matters  to  another  time,  and  sat  down  again 
to  tlieir  banquet,  and  continued  their  revellings  to  a  very  late 
hour. 

*  Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  well  informed  of  the  confusion 
that  was  generally  occasioned  by  this  festival,  both  in  the  palace 
and  the  city,  had  posted  a  part  of  his  troops  on  that  side  where 
the  river  entered  into  the  city,  and  another  part  on  that  side 
where  it  went  out ;  and  had  commanded  them  to  enter  the 
city  that  very  night,  by  marching  along  the  channel  of  the 
river,  as  soon  as  ever  they  found  it  fordable.  Having  given  all 
necessary  orders^  and  exhorted  his  officers  to  follow  him,  by 
representing  to  them  that  he  marched  under  the  guidance  of 
the  gods ;  in  the  evening  he  made  them  open  the  great  recep** 
tacles,  or  ditches,  on  both  sides  the  city,  above  and  below, 
that  the  water  of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  By  this 
means  the  Euphrates  was  quickly  emptied*  and  its  channel 
became  dry.  Then  the  two  fbrementioned  bodies  of  troops, 
according  to  their  orders,  went  into  the  channel,  the  one  com- 
manded by  Gobryas,  and  the  other  by  Gadatas,  and  advanced 
without  meeting  any  obstacle.  The  invisible  guide,  who  had 
promised  to  open  all  the  gates  to  Cyrus,  made  the  general 
negligence  and  disorder  of  that  riotous  night  subservient  to  his 
design,  by  leaving  open  the  gates  of  brass,  which  were  made  to 
shut  up  the  descents  from  the  quays  to  the  river,  and  which 
alone,  if  they  had  not  been  left  open,  were  sufficient  to  have 
defeated  the  whole  enterprise.  Thus  did  these  two  bodies  of 
troops  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without  any 
opposition,  and  meeting  together  at  the  royal  palace,  according 
to  their  agreement,  surprised  the  guards,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Some  of  the  company  that  were  within  the  palace  opening  the 
doors  to  know  what  noise  it  was  they  heard  without,  the 
soldiers  rushed  in,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  it. 
And  meeting  the  king,  who  came  up  to  them  sword  in  hand^ 
at  the  head  of  those  that  were  in  the  way  to  succour  him, 
they  killed  him,  and  put  all  those  that  attended  him  to  the 
sword.  The  first  thing  the  conquerors  did  afterwards,  was  to 
thank  the  gods  for  having  at  last  punished  that  impious  king. 
These  words  are  Xenophon's,  and  are  very  worthy  of  attention 

•  C^rop.  I  vii.  p.  189—199. 
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as  they  so  perfectly  agree  with  what  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
corded of  the  impious  Belshazzar. 

The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  empire, 
^  If  after  a  duration  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from 
Ant!j!'c.  ^^  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar.  Thus 
^**  was  the  power  of  that  proud  city  abolished,  just  fifty 
years  after  she  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  her 
temple.  And  herein  were  accomplished  those  predictions, 
which  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  had  denounced 
against  her,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  particular 
account.  There  is  still  one  more,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  incredible  of  them  all,  and  yet  the  Scripture  has  set  it 
down  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  marked  it  out  witli  the  greatest 
exactness  ;  a  prediction  literally  fulfilled  in  all  its  points ;  the 
proof  of  which  still  actually  subsists,  is  the  most  easy  to  be 
verified,  and  indeed  of  a  nature  not  to  be  contested.  What  I 
mean  is  the  prediction  of  so  total  and  absolute  a  ruin  of 
Babylon,  that  not  the  least  remains  or  traces  should  be  left  of 
it.  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  account  of  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  this  famous  prophecy,  before  we 
proceed  to  speak  of  what  followed  the  taking  of  Babylon. 

Sect.  III.    The  Completion  of  the  Prophecy  which 

FORETOLD  THE  TOTAL  RuiN  AND  DESTRUCTION  OfBaBTLON. 

This  prediction  we  find  recorded  in  several  of  the  prophets, 
but  particularly  in  Isaiah,  in  the  xiiith  chapter,  from  the  I9th 
to  the  22d  verses,  and  in  the  23d  and  24th  verses  of  the  xivth 
chapter.  I  have  already  inserted  it  at  large,  page  428,  &c. 
It  is  there  declared  that  Babylon  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,  as 
the  criminal  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  formerly  were ; 
that  she  shall  be  no  more  inhabited ;  that  she  shall  never  be 
rebuilt ;  that  the  Arabs  shall  not  so  much  as  set  up  their  tents 
there ;  that  the  shepherd  shall  not  come  thither  even  to  rest 
his  flock ;  that  it  shall  become  a  dwelling-place  for  the  wild 
beasts,  and  a  retreat  for  the  birds  of  night;  that  the  place 
where  it  stood  shall  be  covered  over  with  a  marshy  so  that  no 
trace  shall  be  left  to  show  where  Babylon  had  been.  It  is  God 
himself  who  pronounced  this  sentence,  and  it  is  for  the  service 
of  religion  to  show  how  exactly  every  article  of  it  bus  been 
successively  accomplished. 
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I.  In  the  first  place,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  a  royal  city,  the 
kings  of  Persia  choosing  to  reside  elsewhere.  They  delighted 
more  in  Susa,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  or  any  other  place ;  and 
did  themselves  destroy  a  good  part  of  Babylon. 

IL  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  that  the  Mace- 
donians, who  succeeded  the  Persians,  did  not  only      a.  m. 
neglect  it,  and  forbear  to  embellish  or  even  repair  it.  Anoxic. 
but  that  moreover  they  built  *  Seleucia  in  the  neigh-      ^^^ 
bourhood,  on  purpose  to  draw  away  its  inhabitants,  and  cause 
it  to  be  deserted.     Nothing  can  better  explain  what  the  pro- 
phet had  foretold ;  '  It  shall  not  be  inhabited.*    Its  own  masters 
endeavour  to  make  it  desolate. 

III.  The  new  kings  of  Persia,  who  afterwards  became  masters 
of  Babylon,  completed  the  ruin  of  it,  by  building  f  Ctesiphon, 
which  carried  away  all  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants;  so 
that  from  the  time  the  curse  was  pronounced  against  that  city, 
it  seems  as  if  those  very  persons  that  ought  to  have  protected 
her,  were  become  her  enemies ;  and  had  all  thought  it  their 
duty  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  solitude,  though  by  indirect 
means,  and  without  using  any  violence ;  that  it  might  the  more 
manifestly  appear  to  be  the  hand  of  God,  rather  than  the  hand 
of  man,  which  brought  about  her  destruction. 

IV.  She  was  so  totally  forsaken,  that  nothing  of  her  was  left 
remaining  but  the  walls.      And   to  this  condition  she  was 
reduced   at  the  time  when  t  Pausanias  wrote  his 
remarks  upon  Greece.     Ula  autem  Babylon^  omnium 

guas  unqtuim  sol  aspexit  urbium  maxima^  jam  prceter  muros 
nihil  habet  reliqui.     Pans,  in  Arcad,  page  509. 

y.  The  kings  of  Persia  finding  the  place  deserted,  made  a 
f  ark  of  it,  in  which  they  kept  wild  beasts  for  hunting.  Thus 
lid  it  become,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold,  a  dwelling-place 
for  ravenous  beasts,  that  are  enemies  to  man  ;  or  for  timorous 
animals,  that  flee  before  him     Instead  of  citizens,  she  was  now 

*  Partem  urt>is  Persas  diruerant,  partem  tempos  oonsumpsit  et  Macedonum  neg- 
ligentia;  maxime  postquam  Seleucus  Nicator  Seleuciam  ad  Tigrim  condidit,  stadiis 
tantclin  trecentis  a  Babylone  dissitam.     Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738. 

In  soUtudinem  rediit  exhausta  vicinitate  Seleuciae,  ob  id  conditc  i  Nicatore  mtra 
Donagesimiim  (or  quadragesimum)  lapidem.     Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  26. 

•f*  Pro  iWk  Seleuciam  et  Ctesiphontem  urbes  Persarum  mclitas  fecerunt.  S.  Hicron. 
m  cap.  xiii.  Isa. 

I  He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Antoninui,  saccesM>r  to  Adnan. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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inhabited  by  wild  boars,  leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  asses. 
Babylon  was  now  the  retreat  of  fierce,  savage,  deadly  creatures, 
that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darkness.  '  *  Wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  dragons  shall  dwell  in  their 
pleasant  palaces.' 

St.  Jerom  has  transmitted  to  us  the  following  valuable  re-- 
mark, which  he  had  from  a  Persian  monk,  that  had 
himself  seen  what  he  related  to  him.  Dididmus  d 
quodam  fratre  Elamitd,  qui  de  illis  finibus  egrediens,  nunc 
Hierosolymis  vitam  exigit  monachorum,  i)enationes  regias  esse 
in  Babylone^  et  omnis  generis  bestias  murorum  ejus  ambitu 
tanthm  contineri,.    In  cap.  Isa.  xiii.  22. 

VI.  But  it  was  still  too  much  that  the  walls  of  Babyioa 
were  standing.  At  length  they  fell  down  in  several  places, 
and  were  never  repaired.  Various  accidents  destroyed  the 
remainder.  The  animals,  which  were  to  be  subservient  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Persian  kings,  abandoned  the  place :  serpents 
and  scorpions  remained,  so  that  it  became  a  dreadful  place 
for  persons  that  should  have  the  curiosity  to  visit,  or  search 
afler,  its  antiquities.  The  Euphrates,  that  used  to  run  through 
the  city,  having  no  longer  a  free  channel,  took  its  course 
another  way,  so  that  in  *  Theodoret's  time  there  was  nothing 
more  than  a  very  little  stream  of  water  left,  which  ran  across 
the  ruins,  and  not  meeting  with  a  slope,  or  free  passage, 
naturally  degenerated  into  a  marsh. 

»  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  river  had  quitted 
its  ordinary  channel,  by  reason  of  the  outlets  aiid  canals  which 
Cyrus  had  made,  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an 
account ;  these  outlets  being  badly  stopped  up,  had  occasioned 
a  great  inundation  in  the  country.  Alexander,  designing  to 
fix  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Babylon,  projected  the  bringing 
back  of  the  Euphrates  into  its  natural  and  former  channel, 
and  had  actually  set  his  men  to  work.  But  the  Almighty,  who 
watched  over  the  fulfilling  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  had 
declared,  he  would  destroy  even  to  the  very  remains  and  foot- 

f  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.  g  Arrian.  de  exped,  Alex.  1.  viti. 

*  Euphrates  quondam  urbem  ipsam  mediam  dividebat :  nunc  autem  fluvius  con- 
Tcrsus  est  in  aliam  viam,  et  per  rudera  minimus  aquanim  meatus  fluit.  Theodor.  in 
cap.  I.  Jerem.  ver.  38  and  39. 
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steps  of  Babylon,  [^  '  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name 
and  remnant,']  defeated  this  enterprise  by  the  death  of  Alex* 
aoder,  which  happened  soon  after.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend 
|iOW,  after  this,  Babylon  being  neglected  to  such  a  degree  as 
we  haye  seen,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inaccessible  pool, 
which  covered  the  very  place  where  that  impious  city  had 
stood,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold :  ^  *  I  will  make  it  pools  of 
water.'  And  this  was  necessary,  lest  the  place  where  Babylon 
had  stood,  should  be  discovered  hereafter  by  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates. 

VII.  By  means  of  all  these  changes  Babylon  became  an 
utter  desert,  and  all  the  country  round  fell  into  the  same  state 
of  desolation  and  horror;  so  that  the  most  able  *  geographers 
at  this  day  cannot  determine  the  place  where  it  stood.  In 
this  mann^  God's  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled  :  ^  *  I  will 
cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name — ^I  will  make  it  a  possession 
for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water ;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with 
the  be3Qm  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  I  myself, 
saith  the  Lord,  will  examine  with  a  jealous  eye,  to  see  if 
ih^re  be  any  remains  of  that  city,  which  was  an  enemy  to  my 
flame  and  to  Jerusalem.  I  will  thoroughly  sweep  the  place 
where  it  stood,  and  will  clear  it  so  effectually,  by  defacing 
every  traqe  of  the  city,  that  no  person  shall  be  able  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  place  chosen  by  Nimrod,  and  which  I, 
the  Lord,  have  abolished*  '  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 

VIII.  God  was  not  satisfied  with  causing  all  these  altera* 
tions  to  be  foretold,  but,  to  give  the  greater  assurance  of  their 
certainty,  thought  fit  to  seal  the  prediction  of  them  by  an  oath. 
^  *  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have 
thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  :  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so 
shall  it  stand.'  But  if  we  would  take  this  dreadful  oath  in  its 
full  latitude,  we  must  not  confine  it  either  to  Babylon  or  to  its 
inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  that  reigned  therein.  The  male- 
diction relates  to  the  whole  world  :  it  is  the  general  anathema 
pronounced  against  the  wicked ;  it  is  the  terrible  decree,  by 
which  the  two  cities  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  sepa- 

h  Isa.  xiv.  22.  *  Ibid.  xiv.  23.  k  Ibid.  xiv.  23.  »  Ibid.  xiv.  24. 
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rated  for  ever,  and  an  eternal  divorce  be  put  between  the  sainta 
and  the  reprobate.  The  Scriptures,  that  have  foretold  it,  shall 
subsist  till  the  day  of  its  execution.  The  sentence  is  written 
therein,  and  deposited,  as  it  were,  in  the  public  archives  of 
religion.  '  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  As  I  have 
thought,  so  shall  it  come-  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so 
shall  it  stand.' 

What  I  have  said  of  this  prophecy  concerning  Babyl^^n  is 
almost  entirely  taken  out  of  an  excellent  treatise  upon  Isaiah, 
which  is  still  in  manuscript. 

Sect.  IV.  What  followed  upon  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon.— ™  Cyrus  having  entered  the  city  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  put  all  to  the  sword  that  were  found  in  the  streets : 
he  then  commanded  the  citizens  to  bring  him  all  their  arms, 
and  afterwards  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses.  The 
next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the  garrison  which  kept  the 
citadel,  being  apprized  that  the  city  was  taken  and  their  king 
killed,  surrendered  themselves  to  Cyrus.  Thus  did  this  prince, 
almost  without  striking  a  blow  and  without  any  resistance, 
find  himself  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  strongest  place  in 
the  world. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  success 
they  had  given  him.  And  then  having  assembled  his  principal 
officers,  he  publicly  applauded  their  courage  and  prudence, 
their  zeal,  and  attachment  to  his  person,  and  distributed 
rewards  to  his  whole  army.  °  Ailer  which  he  represented  to 
them,  that  the  only  means  of  preserving  what  they  had  ac 
quired  was  to  persevere  in  their  ancient  virtue ;  that  the 
proper  end  of  victory  was  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  idle- 
ness and  pleasure ;  that,  after  having  conquered  their  enemies 
by  force  of  arms,  it  would  be  shameful  to  sufier  themselves  to 
be  overcome  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure ;  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  ancient  glory,  it  behoved  them  to  keep  up 
amongst  the  Persians  at  Babylon  the  same  discipline  they  had 
observed  in  their  own  country,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  take 
a  particular  care  to  give  their  children  a  good  education. 
This  (says  he)  will  necessarily  engage  us  daily  to  make  further 

■•  Cyrop,  1.  vii.  p,  192  ■  Pag.  197,  200 
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advances  in  virtue,  as  it  will  oblige  us  to  be  diligent  and  care- 
ful in  setting  them  good  examples :  nor  will  it  be  easy  for 
them  to  be  corrupted,  when  they  shall  neither  hear  nor  see 
any  thing  amongst  us,  but  what  excites  them  to  virtue,  and 
shall  be  continually  employed  in  honourable  and  laudable 
exercises. 

*"  Cyrus  committed  the  different  parts  and  offices  of  his 
government  to  different  persons,  according  to  their  various 
talents  and  qualifications ;  but  the  care  of  forming  and  ap- 
pointing general  officers,  governors  of  provinces,  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  he  reserved  to  himself,  looking  upon  that  as  the 
proper  duty  and  employment  of  a  king,  upon  which  depended 
his  glory,  the  success  of  his  affairs,  and  the  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  His  great  talent  was  to  study  the 
particular  character  of  men,  in  order  to  place  every  one  in  his 
proper  sphere,  to  give  them  authority  in  proportion  to  their 
merit,  to  make  their  private  advancement  concur  with  the 
public  good,  and  to  make  the  whole  machine  of  the  state  move 
in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  every  part  should  have  a  depend- 
ence upon,  and  mutually  contribute  to  support,  each  other ; 
and  that  the  strength  of  one  should  not  exert  itself  but  for  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  rest.  Each  person  had  his  dis- 
trict, and  his  particular  sphere  of  business,  of  which  he  gave 
an  account  to  another  above  him,  and  he  again  to  a  third,  and 
so  on,  till  by  these  different  degrees  and  regular  subordination, 
the  cognizance  of  affairs  came  to  the  king  himself,  who  did 
not  remain  idle  in  the  midst  of  all  this  motion,  but  was  as  it 
were  the  soul  to  the  body  of  the  state ;  which  by  this  means 
he  governed  with  as  much  ease  as  a  father  governs  his  private 
&mily. 

^  When  he  afterwards  s&at  governors,  called  sairapte,  into 
the  provinces  under  his  subjection,  he  would  not  suffer  the 
particular  governors  of  places,  nor  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  troops  maintained  fer  the  security  of  the  country,  to  be 
dependent  upon  those  provincial  governors,  or  to  be  subject  to 
any  one  but  himself;  in  order  that,  if  any  of  these  satrapcB, 
elate  with  his  power  or  riches,  made  an  ill  use  of  his  authority, 
there  might  be  found  witnesses  and  censors  of  his  maladminis- 

o  v-^rop.  L  vii.  p.  202.  p  lib.  viii.  p.  229. 
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tration  within  his  own  government.  For  there  was  nothing  he 
so  carefully  avoided,  as  the  trusting  of  any  one  man  with 
absolute  power,  well  knowing  that  a  prince  will  quickly  have 
reason  to  repent  his  having  exalted  one  person  so  high,  if  all 
others  are  thereby  abased  and  kept  under. 

Thus  Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  with  respect  to 
his  military  afiairs,  his  treasury,  and  civil  government.     *iln 
all  the  provinces  he  had  persons  of  approved  integrity,  who 
gave  him  an  account  of  every  thing  tiiat  passed.     He  made  it 
his  principal  care  to  honour  and  reward  all  such  as  distin-^ 
guished  themselves  by  their  merit,  or  were  eminent  in  any 
respect  whatever.     He  infinitely  preferred  clemency  to  martial 
courage,  because  the  latter  is  often  the  cause  of  ruin  and 
desolation  to  whole  nations,  whereas  the  former  is  always 
beneficent  and  useful.      '  He  was   sensible,  that  good  laws 
contribute  very  much  to  the  forming  and  preserving  of  good 
manners ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  prince  by  his  example  was 
to  be  a  living  law  to  his  people.     *  Nor  did  he  think  a  man 
worthy  to  reign  over  others,  unless  he  was  nK)re  wise  and 
virtuous  than  those  he  governed :  *  he  was  also  persuaded, 
that  the  surest  means  for  a  prince  to  gain  the  respect  of  his 
courtiers,  and  of  such  as  approached  his  person,  was  to  have 
so.  much  regard  for  them,  as  never  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing 
before  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of  decency  and  good  manners. 
^  Liberality  he  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  truly  royal ;  nor  did 
he  think  there  was  any  thing  great  or  valuable  in  riches,  but 
the  pleasure  of  distributing  them  to  others.     *  •  I  have  pro- 
digious riches  (says  he  to  his  courtiers)  1  own,  and  I  am  glad 
the  world  knows  it ;  but  you  may  assure  yourselves,  they  are 
as  much  yours  as  mine.     For  to  what  end  should  I  heap  up 
wealth  ?     For  my  own  use,  and  to  consume  it  myself?    That 
would  be  impossible  even  if  I  desired  it.     No :  the  chief  end 
I  aim  at  is  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reward  those  who  serve 
the  public  faithfully,  and  to  succour  and  relieve  those  that  will 
acquaint  me  with  their  wants  and  necessities.' 

y  Croesus  one  day  represented  to  him,  that  by  continual 
largesses   he  would  at  last  make  himself  poor,  whereas  h« 
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might  have  amassed  infinite  treasures,  and  have  been  the 
richest  prince  in  the  worFd.  *  And  to  what  sum  (replied 
Cyrus)  do  you  think  those  treasures  might  have  amounted  ?' 
CrcBJSUS  named  a  certain  sum,  which  was  immensely  great. 
Cyrus  thereupon  ordered  a  short  note  to  be  written  to  the 
lords  of  bis  court,  in  which  it  was  signified  to  them,  that  he 
had  occasion  for  money.  Immediately  a  much  larger  sum 
was  brought  to  him  than  Croesus  had  mentioned.  'Look 
here,  (says  Cyrus  to  h'mi))  here  are  my  treasures;  the  chests  I 
keep  my  riches  in,  are  the  hearts  and  affection  of  my  subjects.' 

But  much  as  he  esteemed  liberality,  he  laid  a  still  greater 
stress  upon  kindness  and  condescension,  affability  and  humanity, 
whi(:h  are  qualities  still  more  engaging,  and  more  apt  to  acquire 
th^  affection  of  a  people,  which  is  properly  to  reign.  For  a 
prince  to  be  more  generous  than  others  in  giving,  when  he  is 
infinitely  more  rich  than  they»  has  nothing  in  it  so  surprising 
or  extraordinary,  as  to  descend  in  a  manner  from  the  throne, 
and  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  his  subjects. 

'But  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things,  was  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  respect  for  religion.  Upon  this 
therefore  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  bestow  his  first  and 
principal  care,  as  soon  as  he  became  more  at  leisure,  and 
more  master  of  his  time,  by  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  He 
began  by  establishing  a  number  of  Magi,  to  sing  daily  a  morn- 
ing service  of  praise  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices;  which  was  always  practised  amongst  them  in 
succeeding  ages. 

The  prince's  disposition  quickly  became,  as  is  usual,  the 
prevailing  disposition  among  his  people ;  and  his  example 
became  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  The  Persians,  who  saw 
that  Cyrus's  reign  had  been  but  one  continued  chain  and 
series  of  prosperity  and  success,  believed  that  by  serving  the 
gods  as  he  did,  they  should  be  blessed  with  the  like  happiness 
and  prosperity :  besides,  they  were  sensible,  it  was  the  surest 
way  to  please  their  prince,  and  to  make  their  court  to  him 
successfully.  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  glad 
to  find  them  have  such  sentiments,  being  convinced,  that 
whosoever  sincerely  fears  and  worships  God^  will  at  the  same 
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time  be  faithful  to  his  king,  and  preserve  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  All  this 
is  excellent,  but  is  only  true  and  real  in  the  true  religion. 

*  Cyrus  being  resolved  to  establish  his  chief  residence  at 
Babylon,  a  powerful  city  which  could  not  be  very  well  affected 
to  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  be  more  cautious  than  he  had 
been  hitherto,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  most 
dangerous  hours  for  princes  within  their  palaces,  and  the  most 
likely  for  treasonable  attempts  upon  their  lives,  are  those  ot 
bathing,  eating,  and  sleeping.  He  determined  therefore  to 
suffer  nobody  to  be  near  him  at  those  times,  but  such  persons 
on  whose  fidelity  he  could  absolutely  rely;  and  on  this  account 
he  thought  eunuchs  preferable  to  all  others ;  because,  as  tiiey 
had  neither  wives,  children,  nor  families,  and  besides  were 
generally  despised  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  their  birth 
and  the  ignominy  of  their  condition,  they  were  engaged  by 
every  consideration  to  attach  themselves  solely  to  their  master, 
on  whose  life  their  whole  fortune  depended,  and  on  whose 
account  alone  it  was,  that  they  possessed  either  wealth  or 
consequence.  Cyrus  therefore  intrusted  all  the  offices  of  his 
Ciousehold  to  eunuchs:  and  this  practice,  which  was  not 
unknown  before  his  time,  from  thenceforth  became  the  general 
custom  of  all  the  Eastern  countries. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  after-times  it  prevailed  also  amongst 
the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs  were  the  reigning 
all-powerful  favourites;  nor  is  it  any  wonder.  It  was  very 
natural  for  the  prince,  after  having  confided  his  person  to  their 
care,  and  experienced  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  merit,  to  intrust 
them  also  with  the  management  of  some  public  business,  and 
Dy  degrees  to  ^ve  himself  up  to  them.  These  expert  courtiers 
Knew  how  to  improve  those  favourable  moments,  when  sove- 
reigns, delivered  from  the  weight  of  their  dignity,  which  is  a 
Durden  to  them,  become  men,  and  familiarize  themselves  with 
their  officers.  And  by  this  policy  having  got  possession  of 
their  master's  minds  and  confidence,  they  came  to  possess 
great  influence  at  court,  to  have  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  disposal  of  employments  and  honours,  and  to 
arrive  themselves  at  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  in  the  state. 

a  Cyrop,  1.  vii.  p,  196. 
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^  But  the  good  emperors,  such  as  Alexander  Severn^,  held 
the  eunuchs  in  abhorrence,  looking  upon  them  as  creatures 
sold  and  attached  only  to  their  fortune,  and  enemies  by  prin- 
ciple to  the  public  good ;  persons  whose  sole  view  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  prince's  mind»  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of 
public  business  as  much  as  possible  from  him,  to  preclude 
access  to  him  from  any  person  of  real  merit,  and  to  keep  him 
shut  up  and  imprisoned,  in  a  manner,  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  three  or  four  officers,  who  had  an.  entire  ascendant  and 
dominion  over  him :  Claudentea  principem  tviffii,  et  ageniea 
ante  omnia  ne  quid  sciat. 

^  When  Cyrus  had  establii^ed  his  regulations  in  every  thing 
relating  to  the  government,  he  resolved  to  show  himself  pub- 
licly to  his  own  people,  and  to  his  newly  conquered  subjects, 
in  a  solemn,  august  ceremony  of  religion,  by  marching  in  a 
pompous  cavalcade  to  the  places  consecrated  to  the  gods,  in 
order  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  In  this  procession  Cyrus 
thought  fit  to  display  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence, 
to  catch  and  dazzle  the  eves  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  prince  ever  aimed  at  procuring  respect  to- 
wards himself,  not  only  by  the  attractions  of  virtue  (says  the 
historian)  but  by  such  an  external  pomp  as  was  calculated 
to  attract  the  multitude,  and  worked  like  a  *  charm  or  en- 
chantment upon  their  imaginations.  He  ordered  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Persians  and  allies  to  attend  him,  and  gave 
each  of  them  a  dress  after  the  Median  fashion,  that  is  to 
say,  long  robes,  which  hung  down  to  the  feet.  These  were 
of  various  colours,  all  of  the  finest  and  brightest  dye,  and 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Besides  those  that 
were  for  themselves,  he  gave  them  others,  very  splendid  also, 
but  less  costly,  to  present  to  the  subaltern  officers.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  the  Persians  first  dressed  themselves  after 
the  manner  of  the  Medes,^  and  began  to  imitate  them  in 
colouring  their  eyes,  to  make  them  appear  more  sparkling, 
and  in  painting  their  faces,  in  order  to  enliven  their  com- 
plexions. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  come,  the 

<>  Lamprid.  in  vUd  Alest,  Sever,  e  Cyrop.  1.  vui.  p.  213—220. 
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whole  company  assembled  at  the  king's  palace  by  break  of  day. 
Four  thousand  of  the  guards,  drawn  up  four  deep,  placed 
thefoselves  in  front  of  Uie  palace,  and  two  thousand  on  the  two 
sides  of  it  ranged  in  the  same  order.  The  whole  cavalry  were 
also  drawn  out,  the  Persians  on  the  right,  and  that  of  the  allies 
on  the  left.  The  chariots  of  war  were  ranged  half  on  one  side, 
and  half  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  palace  gates  were 
opened,  a  great  number  of  bulls  of  exquisite  beauty  were  led 
out  by  four  and  four :  these  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods,  acanxiuig  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
the  Magi.  Next  followed  the  horses  that  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Sun,  Immediately  after  them  a  white  chariot,  crowned 
with  flowers,  the  pole  of  which  was  gilt :  this  was  to  be  ofibred 
to  Jupiter,  llien  came  a  second  chariot  of  the  same  colour, 
and  adorned  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun. 
After  diese  followed  a  third,  the  horses  of  which  were  capa* 
riscHied  with  scarlet  housings.  Behind  came  the  men  who 
carried  the  sacred  fire  on  a  large  hearth.  When  all  these  wene 
on  their  march,  Cyrus  himself  began  to  appear  upon  bis  car, 
with  his  upright  tiara  upon  his  head,  encircled  with  a  royal 
diadem.  His  under  tunic  was  of  purple  mixed  with  white, 
which  was  a  colour  peculiar  to  kings.  Over  his  other  garments 
he  wore  a  large  purple  cloak.  His  hands  were  uncovered. 
A  little  below  him  sat  his  nuuter  of  the  horse,  who  was  of  a 
ccHnely  stature,  but  not  so  tall  as  Cyrus,  for  which  reason  the 
height  of  the  latter  appeared  still  more  advantageously.  As 
soon  as  the  people  perceived  the  prince,  they  all  fell  prostrate 
before  him,  and  wordiipped  him ;  whether  it  was,  that  oertain 
persons  appointed  on  purpose,  and  placed  at  proper  distaAces* 
led  others  on  by  their  example,  or  that  the  people  were  moved 
to  do  it  of  their  own  accord,  being  struck  ^irith  the  appearance 
of  so  much  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  with  so  many  awful 
circumstances  of  majesty  and  splendour.  The  Peraians  bad 
never  prostrated  themselves  in  this  manner  before  Cyrus^  tiU 
on  this  occasion. 

When  Cyrus's  chariot  was  come  out  of  the  palace,  the  four 
thousand  guards  began  to  march:  the  other  two  thousand 
moved  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  chariot     The  eunuchs,  or  great  officers  of  the  king's 
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household,  to  the  namber  of  three  hundred,  richly  clad,  with 
javelins  in  their  hands,  and  mounted  upon  stately  horses, 
marched  immediately  after  the  chariot  After  them  followed 
two  hundred  led  horses  of  the  Jong's  stable,  each  of  them 
having  embroidered  furniture,  and  bits  of  gold.  Next  came 
the  Persian  cavalry,  divided  into  four  bodies,  each  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  men ;  then  the  Median  horse,  and  after  those  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies.  The  chariots  of  war,  four  abreast,  closed 
the  procession^ 

When  they  came  to  the  fields  consecrated  to  the  gods,  they 
offered  their  sacrifices  first  to  Jupiter,  and  then  to  the  Sun. 
To  the  honour  of  the  first  were  burnt  bulls,  and  to  the  honour 
of  tlie  second)  horses.  They  likewise  sacrificed  some  victims 
to  the  Earth,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Magi ;  then 
to  the  demi-gods,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  *  Syria. 

In  order  to  afibrd  die  people  some  lecreation  after  this 
grave  and  solemn  ceremony,  Cyms  thoaght  fit  that  it  should 
conclude  with  games,  and  horse  and  chariot  races.  The  place 
where  they  were  was  large  and  spacious.  He  ordered  a  certain 
portion  of  it  to  be  mailed  out,  about  five  f  stadia,  and  proposed 
prizes  for  the  victors  of  each  nation,  which  were  to  encounter 
separately  and  among  themselves.  He  himself  won  the  prize 
in  the  Persian  horse-races,  for  nobody  was  so  complete  a 
horseman  as  he.  The  chariots  ran  but  two  at  a  time,  one 
against  another. 

This  kind  of  procesdon  continued  a  long  time  afterwards 
amongst  the  Persians^  except  only  tfa^  it  was  not  ahrays 
attended  with  sacrifixres.  Ail  the  ceremonies  being  ended,  th^ 
returned  to  the  city  in  the  same  order. 

*  Some  days  after,  Cyrus,  to  celebmte  the  victory  be  had 
obtained  in  the  horse-races,  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  all 
tiie  chief  officers,  as  well  foreigners  as  Medes  and  Persians. 
They  had  never  yet  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  so  sumptuous 
and  magnificent.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast  he  made  every 
one  %  noUe  present :  so  that  they  all  went  home  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude :  and  all-power- 
ful as  he  was,  master  of  all  the  East,  and  so  many  kingdoms, 

*  Amoug  the  aacients  Syria  is  often  put  for  Assyria, 
f  A  little  above  half  a  mile. 
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he  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  majesty  to  conduct  the 
whole  company  to  the  door  of  his  apartment.  Such  were  the 
manners  of  those  ancient  times,  when  men  understood  how  to 
unite  great  simplicity  with  the  highest  degree  of  human 
grandeur. 

Article  III.  .  The  History  of  Cyrus,  from  the  taking 
OF  Babylon  to  the  time  of  his  Death.— Cyrus  finding 
himself  master  of  all  the  East  by  the  taking  of  Babylon,  did 
Dot  imitate  the  example  of  most  other  conquerors,  who  sully 
the  glory  of  their  victories  by  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life  ; 
to  which  they  fancy  they  may  justly  abandon  themselves  after 
their  past  toils,  and  the  long  course  of  hardships  they  have 
gone  through.  He  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  maintain 
his  reputation  by  the  same  methods  he  had  acquired  it,  that  is» 
by  a  prudent  conduct,  by  a  laborious  and  active  life,  and  a 
constant  application  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 

Sect.  I.  Cyrus  takes  a  Journey  into  Persia.  At  his 
return  from  thence  to  Babylon,  he  forms  a  Plan  of 
Government  for  the  whole  Empire.  Daniel's  Credit 
AND  Power. — ^  When  Cyrus  judged  he  had  sufficiently  regu- 
lated his  affairs  at  Babylon,  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  journey 
into  Persia.  In  his  way  thither  he  went  through  Media,  to 
visit  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  to  whom  he  carried  very  magnificent 
presents,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  find  a 
noble  palace  at  Babylon,  all  ready  prepared  for  him,  whenever 
he  would  please  to  go  thither ;  and  that  he  was  to  look  upon 
that  city  as  his  own.  Indeed  Cyrus,  as  long  as  his  uncle  lived, 
held  the  empire  only  in  copartnership  with  him,  though  he  had 
entirely  conquered  and  acquired  it  by  his  own  valour.  Nay» 
j^j^^     so  fisur  did  he  carry  his  complaisance,  that  he  let  his 

AiS!?.*c.  ^^cl®  enjoy  the  first  rank.     It  is  Cyaxares,  who  is 

^^*      called  in  Scripture  Darius  the  Mede  ;  and  we  shall 

find^  that  under  his  reign,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  Daniel 

had  several  revelations.      It  appears,  that  Cyrus,  when   he 

returned  from  Persia,  carried  Cyaxares  with  him  to  Babylon. 

When  they  were  arrived  there,  they  concerted  togeth<^r  a 

t  C^rop,  1.  viii.  p.  227« 
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scheme  of  government  for  the  whcde  empire.  «  They  divided 
it  into  a  hundred  and  twenty  provinces.  ^  And  that  the  prince's 
orders  might  be  conveyed  with  the  greater  expedition,  Cyrus 
caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  at  proper  distances,  where 
the  couriers,  that  travelled  day  and  night,  found  horses  always 
ready,  and  by  that  means  performed  their  journeys  with 
incredible  despatch.  ^  The  government  of  these  provinces  was 
given  to  those  persons  that  had  assisted  Cyrus  most,  and 
rendered  him  the  greatest  service  in  the  war.  ^  Over  these 
governors  were  appointed  three  superintendents,  who  were 
always  to  reside  at  court,  and  to  whom  the  governors  were  to 
give  an  account  from  time  to  time  of  every  thing  that  passed 
in  their  respective  provinces,  and  from  whom  they  were  to 
receive  the  prince's  orders  and  instructions ;  so  that  these  three 
principal  ministers  had  the  superintendency  over,  and  the  chief 
administration  of,  the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire.  Of  these 
three,  Daniel  was  made  the  chief.  He  highly  deserved  such  a 
preference,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom,  which 
was  celebrated  throughout  all  the  East,  and  had  been  displayed 
in  a  distinguished  manner  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  but  likewise  on 
account  of  his  great  age,  and  consummate  experience.  For  at 
that  time  it  was  full  sixty-seven  years,  from  the  fourth  of 
Nabuchodonosor,  that  he  had  been  employed  as  prime  minister 
of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

.  ^  As  this  distinction  made  him  the  second  person  m  the 
empire,  and  placed  him  immediately  under  the  king,  the  other 
courtiers  conceived  so  great  a  jealousy  of  him,  that  they  con- 
spired to  destroy  him.  As  there  was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of 
him,  unless  it  were  on  account  of  the  law  of  his  God,  to  which 
they  knew  him  inviolably  attached,  they  obtained  an  edict  from 
Darius,  whereby  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  ask  any  thing 
whatsoever,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  either  of  any  god  or 
any  man,  save  of  the  king ;  and  that  upon  pain  of  being  cast 
into  the  den  of  lions.  Now,  as  Daniel  was  saying  his  usual 
prayers,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  sur- 
prised, accused,  and  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  But  being 
miraculously  preser\'ed,  and  coming  out  safe  and  unhurt,  his 

g  Dan.  vi.  1 .  fc  Cyrop,  1,  viii.  p.  232.  »  Ibid.  p.  230. 

fc  Dan.  vi.  2,  3.  1  Ibid.  4—27. 
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accusers  were  thrown  in»  and  immediately  devoured  by  thosa 
animals.  This  event  still  augmented  Daniel's  credit  and 
reputation. 

"^  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  which  was  reckoned 
the  first  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel,  knowing  by  the  compa-t 
tation  he  made,  that  the  seventy  years  of  Judah's  captivity, 
determined  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  were  drawing  towards  aq 
end,  prayed  earnestly  to  God,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
remember  his  people,  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  look  with  an  eye 
of  mercy  upon  his  holy  city,  and  the  sanctuary  he  had  placed 
therein.  Upon  which  the  angdi  Gabriel  assured  him  in  a 
vision,  not  only  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their 
t^np(»al  captivity,  but  likewise  of  another  deliverance  much 
more  considerable,  namely,  a  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  which  God  would  procure  to  his  Church,  and 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  seventy  weeks, 
that  were  to  elapse  from  the  time  the  order  should  be  given 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  after  the  space  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years.  For  taking  each  day  for  a  year, 
according  to  the  language  used  sometimes  in  holy  Scripture, 
those  seventy  weeks  of  years  made  up  exactly  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years. 

"  Cyrus,  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  given  orders  for 
all  his  forces  to  join  him  there.  On  the  general  review  made 
of  them,  he  found  they  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  horse,  of  two  thousand  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
and  six  hundred  thousand  foot  When  he  had  furnished  the 
garrisons  with  so  many  of  them  as  were  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  he  marched  with  the 
nemainder  into  Syria,  where  be  regulated  the  affairs  of  that 
province,  and  then  subdued  all  those  countries  as  far  as  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  confines  of  iBthiopia. 

It  was  probably  in  this  interval  of  time,  that  Daniel  wajs  cast 
inio  die  den  of  lions,  and  miraculously  delivered  from  them,  as 
we  have  just  now  t elated. 

Perhaps  in  the  same  interval  also  were  those  famous  pieces 
of  gold  coined,  which  are  called  Darics,  from  the  name  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  which  for  their  fineness  and  beauty  were  for 

m  Dan.  ix.  1—27.  n  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  233, 
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several   ages  preferred  to  all  other  money  throughout  the 
"whole  East. 

Sect.  II.  The  Beginning  of  the  vnitbb  Empire  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes.  The  famous  Edict  of  Cyrus, 
Daniel's  Prophecies. — ^Here,  properly  speaking,  begins  the 
empire  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  united  under  one  and  the 
same  authority.  This  empire,  from  Cyrus,  the  first  king  and 
founder  of  it,  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who  was  vanquished  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  lasted  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
six  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3468  to  the  year 
3674 ;  and  little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  founder  of  this 
new  empire. 

Cyrus.     Cyaxares  dying  at  the  end  of  two  years,      j^  ^ 
and  Cambyses  likewise  ending  his  days  in  Persia,  XBt*?'c. 
Cyrus  returned  to  Babylon,  and  took  upon  him  the       '^' 
government  of  the  empire. 

**  The  years  of  Cyrus's  reign  are  computed  diflferently.  Some 
make  it  thirty  years,  beginning  from  his  first  setting  out  from 
Persia,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  succour  his  uncle  Cyaxares  : 
others  make  it  to  be  but  seven  years,  because  they  date  it  only 
from  the  time,  when,  by  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses, 
he  became  sole  monarch  of  the  whole  empire. 

In  the  first  of  these  seven  years  precisely  expired  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Cyrus  published 
the  famous  edict  whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  question  but  this  edict  was  obtained 
by  the  care  and  solicitations  of  Daniel,  who  possessed  great 
influence  at  court.  That  he  might  the  more  effectually  induce 
the  king  to  grant  him  this  request,  he  showed  him  undoubtedly 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,^  wherein,  above  two  hundred  years 
before  his  birth,  he  was  marked  out  by  name  as  a  prince 
appointed  by  God  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  and  to  reduce  a 
multitude  of  nations  under  his  dominion  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  captive  Jews,  by  ordering  their  temple 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  Jerusalem  and  Judea  to  be  repossessed  by 
their  ancient  inhabitants.     I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  id 

•  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Div.  n.  46.  P  Isa.  xIit.  and  ftlv. 
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this  place  to  insert  that  edict  at  length,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  glorious  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  for  which 
it  may  be  presumed  God  had  endowed  him  with  so  many 
heroic  virtues,  and  blessed  him  with  such  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  glorious  victories  and  success. 

*i  *  In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that  the  word 
of  the  I^rd  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  fulfilled,  the 
Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that  he 
made  a  proclamation  throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it 
also  in  writing,  saying.  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  The 
Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his 
people  ?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  (he  is  the'  true  'God,)  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And 
whosoever  remaineth  in  any  place  where  he  sojoumeth,  let  the 
men  of  his  place  help  him  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with 
goods,  and  with  beasts,  beside  the  freewill  ofiering  for  the  house 
of  God  that  is  in  Jerusalem.' 

Cyrus  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  Jews  all  the  vessels 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  Nabuchodonosor  had  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  his  god.  Shortly 
after  the  Jews  departed  under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel,  to 
return  into  their  own  country. 

'  The  Samaritans,  who  had  long  been  the  declared  enemies 
of  the  Jews,  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  hinder  the  building 
of  the  temple ;  and  though  they  could  not  alter  Cyrus's  decree, 
yet  they  so  far  prevailed  by  bribes  and  underhand  dealings 
with  the  ministers  and  other  officers  concerned  therein,  as  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  it;  so  that  for  several  years  the 
building  went  on  very  slowly. 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  through  grief  at  seeing  the  executioa 

A.  Af.      of  tliis  decree  so  long  retarded,  that  in  the  third  year 

Aaw?  c.    of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  month  of  that  year,  Daniel  gave 

^^'      himself  up  to  mourning  and  fasting  for  three  weeks 

together.     He  was  then  near  the  river  Tigris  in  Persia.     Whea 

this  time  of  fasting  was  ended,  he  saw  the  vision  concerning 

1  Ezra  i.  1 — 4.  Ibid.  iv.  1—5.  •  Dan.  x.  1—3. 
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the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  the  conquests  of  the  Romans.  This  revelation  u 
related  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak. 

♦  By  what  we  find  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  we 
bave  reason  to  conjecture,  that  he  died  soon  after;  and  indeed 
his  great  age  makes  it  unlikely  that  he  could  live  much  longer; 
for  at  this  time  he  must  have  been  at  least  eighty-five  years  of 
age,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  twelve  when  he  was  car- 
ried to  Babylon  with  the  other  captives ;  and  some  suppose 
him  to  have  be^n  eighteen  years  of  age  at  that  time :  from  tliat 
early  age  he  had  given  proofs  of  wisdom,  more  than  human, 
in  the  judgment  of  Susannah.  He  was  ever  afterwards  very 
much  esteemed  by  all  the  princes  who  reigned  at  Babylon, 
and  was  always  employed  by  them  with  distinction  in  the 
administration  of  their  afiairs. 

Daniel's  wisdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  divine  and 
political,  but  also  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  to  that 
of  architecture.  ^  Josephus  speaks  of  a  famous  edifice  built  by 
him  at  f  Susa,  in  the  manner  of  a  castle,  which  he  says  still 
subsisted  in  his  time,  finished  with  such  wonderftil  art,  that  it 
then  seemed  as  fresh  and  beautiftil  as  if  it  had  been  but  newly 
built.  Witliin  this  palace  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kings  were 
usually  buried ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  founder,  the  keeping  of 
it  was  committed  to  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  to  the  time 
of  Josephus.  It  was  a  common  tradition  in  those  parts  for 
many  ages,  that  Daniel  died  in  that  ^  city,  and  there  they  show 
his  monument  even  to  this  day.  It  is  certain,  that  he  used  to 
go  thither  from  time  to  time,  and  he  himself  tells  us,  that  ™ '  he 
did  the  king's  business  there,'  that  is,  was  governor  for  the 
king  of  Babylon. 

Reflections  upon  DanieVs  Prophecies, — I  have  hitherto 
deferred  making  any  reflections  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
which  certainly  to  any  reasonable  mind  are  a  very  convincing 

t  jintiq,  1.  z.  cap.  12.  *  Dan.  viii.  27. 

*  '  But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be  :  for  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at 
the  end  of  the  days.*     Dan.  xli.  13. 

f  So  it  ought  to  be  read,  according  to  St  Jerom,  who  relates  the  same  fact ; 
Comm.  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  and  not  Ecbatana,  as  it  is  now  read  in  the  text  of  Josephus. 

{  Now  called  Tufiter. 

VOL,  II.  O 
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proof  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  '  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
that  which  personally  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  foretold 
in  what  manner,  for  the  punishment  of  his  pride,  he  should  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  restored  again  to  his  understanding 
and  to  his  throne.  It  is  well  known  the  matter  happened 
exactly  according  to  Daniel's  prediction:  the  king  himself 
relates  it  in  a  declaration  addressed  to  all  the  people  and  na« 
tions  of  his  empire.  Was  it  possible  for  Daniel  to  ascribe  such 
a  manifesto  or  proclamation  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  it  had  not 
been  genuine ;  to  speak  of  it,  as  having  been  sent  into  all  the 
provinces,  if  nobody  had  seen  it ;  and  in  the  midst  of  Babylon, 
that  was  full  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  publish  an  attesta- 
tion of  such  importance,  and  so  injurious  to  the  king,  the 
falsehood  of  which  must  have  been  notorious  to  all  the  world  ? 

I  shall  content  myself  with  representing  very  briefly,  and 
under  one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel^  which  designate  the  succession  of  the  four  great  em- 
pires, and  which  for  that  reason  have  an  essential  and  ];iece«sary 
relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  tb,i^  work,  wh^ch  i^  no  other 
than  the  history  of  those  very  empires. 

^  The  first  of  these  prophecies  has  reference  to  the  dream 
which  Nebucha4ne:(zar  had,  of  an  image  composed  of  different 
metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron ;  which  image  was  broken 
in  pieces,  and  beaten  as  small  as  dust  by  a  little  stone  from  the 
mountain,  which  afterwards  became  itself  a  mountaii^.  of 
extraordinary  height  and  magnitude.  This  dream  I  have 
already  ■  recited  at  large. 

About  fifty  *  years  after,  the  same  Daniel  saw  another  vision 
very  like  that  which  I  have  just  been  speaking  of:  this  was  the 
vision  of  the  four  large  beasts  which  came  out  of  the  sea.  The 
first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wing&;  the  second  was  like 
a  bear ;  the  third  was  like  a  leopard,  which  had  four  heads ; 
the  fourth  and  last,  still  more  strong  and  terrible  than  the  other, 
had  great  iron  teeth;  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet.  From  the  midst  of  the  ten 
horns,  which  this  beast  had,  there  came  up  a  little  one,  which 

«  Dan.  iv.  7  Ibid.  ii.  •  Pag.  343,  344. 

*  This  WIS  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babvlon.     Dan.  viu 
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had  eyes  like  ihose  of  a  man,  and  a  mooth  8i»eaking  great 
things,  and  this  horn  became  greater  than  the  other :  the  same 
horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed  against  them, 
until  the  Ancient  of  days,  that  is,  the  everlasting  God,  came, 
and  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surrounded  with  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  angels,  pronounced  an  irreversible  judgment  upon  the 
four  beasts,  whose  time  and  duration  he  had  determined,  and 
gave  the  Son  of  Man  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  all  the 
tribes,  an  everlasting  power  and  dominion  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  different  metals  of  which  the 
image  was  composed,  and  the  four  beasts  that  came  out  of  the 
sea,  signified  so  many  different  monarchies,  which  were  to  sue* 
ceed  one  another,  were  to  be  successively  destroyed  by  each 
other,  and  were  all  to  give  place  to  the  eternal  empire  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  whom  alone  they  had  subsisted.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  these  four  monarchies  were  those  of  the  Babylonians,  of 
the  Pernans  and  Medes  united,  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
*  Romans.  This  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  very  order  of 
their  succession.  But  where  did  Daniel  see  this  succession 
and  this  order  ?  Who  could  reveal  the  changes  of  empires  to 
him,  but  He  only  who  is  the  master  of  times  and  monarchies, 
who  has  determined  every  thing  by  his  own  decrees,  and  who 
by  a  supernatural  revelation  imparts  the  knowledge  of  them  to 
whom  he  pleases  ?f 

*  In  the  following  chapter  this  prophet  speaks  with  still 
greater  clearness  and  precision.  For  after  having  represented 
the  Persian  and  Macedonian  monarches  under  the  figure  of 
two  beasts,  he  thus  expounds  his  meaning  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner :  The  ram,  which  hath  two  unequal  horns,  represents  the 
king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  the  goat,  which  overthrows 
and  tramples  him  under  his  feet,  is  the  king  of  the  Grecians ; 
and  the  great  horn,  which  that  animal  has  between  his  eyes, 
represents  the  first  king  and  founder  of  that  monarchy.     How 

•  Dan.  Tiii. 

•  Some  interpreter^,  instead  of  the  Romans,  substitute  the  kings  of  Syria  an^ 
Egypt,  Alexander's  successors. 

t  '  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons ;  he  removeth  and  setteth  up  kings. 
He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things:  and  the  light  dwelUth  with  him.'  Don. 
U.21,22.  ^ 

o2 
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did  Danid  see  that  the  Persian  empire  should  be  composed  of 
two  different  nations,  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  that  this  empire 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Grecians  ?  How  did 
he  foresee  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests,  which  he  so 
aptly  describes,  by  saying,  that  *  he  touched  not  the  ground  ?' 
How  did  he  learn,  that  Alexander  should  not  have  any  successor 
equal  to  himself,  and  that  the  first  monarch  of  the  Grecian 
empire  should  be  likewise  the  most  powerful  ?  *  By  what  other 
light  than  that  of  divine  revehtion  could  he  discover,  that  Alex- 
ander would  have  no  son  to  succeed  him;  that  his  empire 
would  be  dismembered  and  divided  into  four  principal  king- 
doms ;  and  his  successors  would  be  of  his  nation,  but  not  of 
his  blood ;  and  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy  so  suddenly 
formed,  several  states  would  be  estabhshed,  of  which  some 
would  be  in  the  east,  others  in  the  west,  some  in  the  south, 
and  others  in  the  north  ? 

The  particulars  of  the  facts  foretold  in  the  remainder  of  the 
eighth,  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  no  less  astonishing. 
How  could  Daniel,  in  Cyrus's  reign,  f  foretell,  that  the  fourth 
of  Cyrus's  successors  should  gather  ]{;  together  all  his  forces  to 
attack  the  Grecian  states  ?    How  could  this  prophet,  who  lived 
80  long  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  particularly  describe 
all  the  persecutions  which  Antiochus  would  bring  upon  the 
Jews ;  the  manner  of  his  abolishing  the  sacrifices,  which  were 
daily  offered  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  the  profanation  of 
that  holy  place,  by  setting  up  an  idol  therein ;  and  the  ven- 
geance which  God  would  inflict  on  him  for  it  ?     ^  How  could 
he,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Persian  empire,  foretell  the  wars 
which  Alexander's  successors  would  wage  with  one  another  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  their  mutual  invasions  of 
one  another's  territories,  their  insincerity  in  their  treaties,  and 
their  alliances  by  marriage,  which  would  only  be  made  to  cloak 
their  fraudulent  and  perfidious  designs  ? 

b  Dan.  xi.  5—45. 

*  '  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  domiaion :  and  bis 
kingdom  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not  to  his  posterity^ 
nor  according  to  his  dominion,  which  he  ruled.'  Dan.  xi.  3,  4.  *  Four  kingdoois  shall 
stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power.'     Dan.  viii.  22. 

-)■  *  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth  shall  be 
for  richer  than  they  all;  and  by  his  strength  through  his  ridies  he  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Grecia.'    Dan.  xi.  2. 

{  Xerxes. 
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I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  religious  reader  to  draw  the 
conclusion  which  naturally  results  from  these  predictions  of 
Daniel;  so  clear  and  express,  that  *^ Porphyry,  a  professed 
enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  could  find  no  other  way  of 
disputing  the  divine  original  of  themii  than  by  pretending  that 
they  were  written  after  the  events,  and  were  rather  a  narration 
of  things  past,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  I  mast 
desire  the  reader  to  remark  what  an  opposition  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  put  between  the  empires  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  former,  every  thing  appears  great,  splen- 
did, and  magnificent.  Strength,  power,  glory,  and  majesty, 
seem  to  be  .their  natural  attendants.  In  them  we  easily 
discern  those  great  warriors,  those  famous  conquerors,  those 
thunderbolts  of  war,  who  spread  terror  everywhere,  and  whom 
nothing  could  withstand.  But  then  they  are  represented  as 
wild  beasts,  as  bears,  lions,  and  leopards,  whose  sole  attribute 
is  to  tear  in  pieces,  to  devour,  and  to  destroy.  IVhat  an  image 
and  picture  is  this  of  conquerors!  How  admirably  does  it 
instnict  us  to  lessen  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form,  as  well  of 
empires,  as  of  their  founders  or  governors ! 

In  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Let  us 
consider  its  origin  and  first  rise,  or  carefully  examine  its  pro- 
gress and  growth  at  all  times,  and  we  shall  find  that  weakness 
and  meanness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  have  always  out- 
wardly been  its  striking  characteristics.  It  is  the  leaven,  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountam. 
And  yet,  in  reality,  there  is  no  true  greatness  but  in  this  empire. 
The  eternal  Word  is  the  founder  and  the  king  thereof  All  the 
thrones  of  the  earth  come  to  pay  homage  to  his,  and  to  bow 
themselves  before  him*  The  design  of  his  reign  is  to  save 
mankind ;  to  make  them  eternally  happy,  and  to  form  to  him- 
self a  nation  of  saints  and  just  persons,  who  may  all  of  them 
be  so  many  Idngs  and  conquerors.  It  is  for  their  sakes  only 
that  the  whole  world  doth  subsist ;  and  when  the  number  of 
them  shall  be  complete,  **  *  Then  (says  St.  Paul)  cometh  the 
end  and  consummation  of  all  things,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall 
have  ddivered  up  the   kingdom  to   God,  even  the  Father; 

«  S.  Hleron.  in  Promm,  ad  Qm,  in  Dan.  ^  1  Cor.  xv.  24,. 
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when  he   shall  have    put  down  all  rule,   and  all  authority 
and  power.' 

Can  a  writer,  who  sees  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  tliat  the 
.  several  empires  of  the  world,  after  having  subsisted  during  the 
time  determined  for  them  by  the  sovereign  disposer  of  king- 
doms, do  all  terminate  and  centre  in  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ; 
can  a  writer,  I  say,  amidst  all  these  profane  objects,  forbear 
turning  his  eyes  now  and  then  towards  that  great  and  divine 
one,  ^nd  not  have  it  ^.Iways  in  view,  at  least  at  a  distance,  as 
the  end  and  cop^ummation  of  all  others  ? 

SjQCT.  III.  The  Last  Years  of  Cyrus.  The  Death  of 
THAT  Prince.-tt-*  Let  us  return  to  Cyrus,  Being  equally 
beloved  by  his  own  natural  subjects,  and  by  those  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
and  victories.  His  empire  wa3  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Indus,  on  the  north  by.  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
seas^  on  the  west  by  the  Mg^an  se^  and  on  the  south  by 
Ethiopia  and  the  sea  of  Arabia.  He  established  his  residence 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  countries,  spending  generally  seven 
months  of  the  year  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  season,  because  of 
the  warmth  of  that  climate;  three  months  at  Susa  in  the 
spring,  and  two  months  at  Ecbatana,  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer. 

Seven  years  being  spent  in  this  state  of  tranquillity,  Cyrus 
returned  into  Persia,  for  the  seventh  time  after  his  accession  to. 
the  whole  monarchy:  and  this  shows  that  he  used  to  go 
regularly  into  Persia  once  a  year.  Cambyses  had  been  now 
dead  for  some  time,  and  Cyrus  himself  was  grown  pretty  old, 
being  at  this  time  about  seventy  years  of  age ;  thirty  of  which 
had  elapsed  since  his  being  first  made  general  of  the  Persian 
forces,  nine  from  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  seven  from  his. 
beginning  to  reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cyaxqxes. 

To  the  very  last  h^  *  enjoyed  fit  vigorous  state  of  health* 
wl;iich  was  the  fruit  of  the  sober  and  temperate  Ufe  which  he 
had  constantly  led.     And  whereas  th^y,  who  give  thesciselyes 

«  Cyrop.  \.  viii.  p.  233,  &c. 

*  Cyrus  quidem  apud  Xenophontem  ep  sermone^  quern  moriens  habuit,  cum 
adinodum  senez  esset,  ne^t  se  unquam  sensisse  senectutem  suaiu  imbecilliorem 
factanny  quim  adolesc^ntia  fuisset.-^-Cic,  de  Sened,.  n.  30. 
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up  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  often  feel  all  the  infirmities 
of  age,  even  whilst  they  are  young,  Cyrus  on  the  contrary,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  still  enjoyed  ail  the  vigour  and  advantages 
of  youth. 

When  be  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh,  he 
ordered  his  children,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  state,  to  be 
assembled  about  him ;  and,  after  having  thanked  the  gods  for 
ail  their  fiivonrs  towards  him  through  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  implored  the  like  protection  for  his  children,  his  country, 
and  his  friends,  he  declared  his  eldest  son,  Cambyses,  his 
successor,  and  left  the  other,  whose  name  was  Tanaoxares, 
several  very  considerable  governments.  He  gave  them  both 
excellent  instructions,  by  representing  to  them,  that  the  main 
strength  and  support  of  the  throne  was  neither  the  vast  extent 
of  countries,  nor  the  number  of  forces,  nor  immense  riches ; 
but  a  due  respect  for  the  gods,  a  good  understanding  between 
bre'thren,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  and  preserving  true  and 
faithful  friends.  *  I  conjure  you,  therefore,'  said  he,  *  my  dear 
children,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  respect  and  love  one 
another,  if  you  mean  to  retain  any  desire  to  please  me  in  future. 
For  I  do  not  think  you  will  esteem  me  to  be  no  longer  any 
thing,  because  yoa  will  not  see  me  after  my  death.  You  never 
saw  my  soul  to  this  instant:  you  must  have  known,  however, 
by  its  actions,  that  it  really  existed.  Do  you  believe,  that 
honours  would  still  be  paid  to  those  whose  bodies  are  now  but 
ashes,  if  their  souls  had  no  longer  any  being  or  power  ?  No, 
no,  my  sons,  I  could  never  imagine,  that  the  soul  only  lived 
whilst  in  a  mortal  body,  and  died  when  separated  from  it  But 
if  I  mistake,  and  nothing  of  me  shall  remain  after  death,  at 
least  fear  the  gods,  who  never  die,  who  see  all  things,  and 
whose  power  is  infinite.  Fear  them,  and  let  that  fear  prevent 
you  ffom  ever  doing,  or  deliberating  to  do,  any  thing  contrary 
to  religion  and  justice.  Next  to  them,  fear  mankind,  and  the 
ages  to  cortiit.  The  gods  have  not  buried  you  in  obscurity,  but 
hare  exposed  you  upon  a  great  theatre  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
universe.  If  your  actions  are  guiltless  and  upright,  be  assured 
they  will  augment  your  glory  and  power.  As  to  my  body,  my 
sons,  when  life  has  forsaken  it,  enclose  it  neither  in  gold  nor 
fiilvei',  nor  aiiy  other  matter  whatsoever.    Rbstoai  it  imhe* 
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DiATBLY  TO  THE  EARTH.  Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in  being 
blended,  and  in  a  manner  incorporated,  with  Uie  benefactress 
and  common  mother  of  hnman  kind  ?'  After  having  given  bis 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  all  that  were  present,  finding  himself  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  added  these  last  words :  '  Adieu,  dear 
children;  may  your  lives  be  happy;  carry  my  last  remem- 
brance to  your  mother.     And  for  you,  my  faithful  friends,  as 

^.  M.     ^^U  absent  as  present,  receive  this  last  farewell,  and 
j^l%,    may  you  live  in  peace.'     After  having  said  this,  he 
^^'      covered  his  &ce,  and  died  equally  lamented  by  all  his 
people. 

llie  order  given  by  Cyrus  to  restore  his  body  to  the 
EARTH,  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  observation.  He  would 
have  thought  it  disgraced  and  injured,  if  enclosed  in  gold  or 
silver.  Restore  it  to  the  earth,  says  he.  Where  did  that 
prince  learn  that  it  was  from  thence  it  derived  its  original? 
Behold  one  of  those  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  the 
world.  Cyrus,  after  having  done  good  to  his  subjects  during 
his  whole  life,  demands  to  be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  that 
benefactress  of  the  human  race,  to  perpetuate  that  good,  in 
some  measure,  even  after  his  death. 

Character  and  Eulogy  of  Cyrus. — Cyrus  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  wisest  conqueror,  and  the  most  accomplished 
prince,  mentioned  in  profane  history.  He  was  possessed  of 
all  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  a  great  man;  wisdom, 
moderation,  courage,  magnanimity,  noble  sentiments,  a  wonder- 
ful ability  in  managing  men's  tempers  and  gaining  their  affec- 
tions, a  tiiorough  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  the  military 
art,  as  ftur  as  that  age  had  carried  it,  a  vast  extent  of  genius 
and  capacity  for  forming,  and  equal  steadiness  and  prudence 
for  executing  the  greatest  projects. 

It  is  very  common  for  those  heroes,  who  shine  in  the  field, 
and  make  a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  action,  to  make  but  a 
very  poor  one  upon  other  occasions,  and  in  matters  of  a 
different  nature.  We  are  astonished,  when  we  see  them 
alone  and  without  their  armies,  to  find  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  a  general  and  a  great  man ;  to  see  what  low  senti- 
ments-and  mean  actions  they  axe  capable  of  in  private  Ufe; 
how  they  are  influenced  by  jealousy,  and  governed  by  interest 
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how  disagreeable  and  even  odious  they  render  themselves  by 
their  haughty  deportment  and  arrogance,  which  they  think 
necessary  to  preserve  their  authority,  and  which  only  serve  to 
make  them  hated  and  despised. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  these  defects.  He  appeared  always  the 
same,  that  is,  always  great,  even  in  the  slightest  matters. 
Being  assured  of  his  greatness,  of  which  real  merit  was  the 
foundation  and  support,  he  thought  of  nothing  more  than  to 
render  himself  affiible  and  easy  of  access :  and  whatever  he 
seemed  to  lose  by  this  condescending,  hiunble  demeanour,  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  cordial  affection  and  sincere 
respect  it  procured  him  from  his  people* 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  insinua- 
tion, so  necessary  for  those  that  govern,  and  yet  so  little  under- 
stood or  practised.  He  knew  perfectly  what  advantages  may 
result  from  a  single  word  rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging 
carriage,  from  a  reason  assigned  at  the  same  time  that  a 
command  is  given,  from  a  little  praise  in  granting  a  favour,  and 
from  softening  a  refusal  with  expressions  of  concern  and  good- 
will.    His  history  abounds  with  beauties  of  this  kind. 

He  was  rich  in  a  sort  of  wealth  which  most  sovereigns  want, 
who  are  possessed  of  every  thing  but  faithful  friends,  and 
whose  indigence  in  that  particular  is  concealed  by  the  splendour 
and  affluence  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  *  Cyrus  was 
beloved,  because  he  himself  had  a  love  for  others:  for,  has 
a  man  any  friends,  or  does  he  deserve  to  have  any,  when  he 
himself  is  void  of  friendship  ?  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
to  see  in  Xenophoh  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  lived  and 
conversed  with  his  friends,  always  preserving  as  much  dignity 
as  was  requisite  to  keep  up  a  due  decorum,  and  yet  infinitely 
removed  from  that  ill-judged  haughtiness,  which  deprives  the 
great  of  the  most  innocent  and  agreeable  pleasure  in  Ufe,  that 
of  conversing  freely  and  sociably  with  persons  of  merit,  though 
of  an  inferior  station. 

The  use  he  made  of  his  friends  may  serve  as  a  perfect 
model  to  all  persons  in  authority.  '  His  friends  had  received 
from  him  not  only  the  liberty,  but  an  express  command  to  tell 

f  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  694. 

*  Habes  amicos,  quia  amicus  ipse  es.    Paneg,  TVtQan* 
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him  whatever  they  thought  And  thoagh  he  was  mach  saperior 
to  all  his  officers  in  understanding,  yet  he  never  undertook  any 
thing  without  asking  their  advice:  and  whatever  was  to  be 
done»  whether  it  was  to  reform  any  thing  in  the  government,  to 
make  some  change  in  the  army,  or  to  form  a  new  enterprise, 
he  would  always  have  every  man  speak  his  sentiments,  and 
would  often  make  use  of  them  to  correct  his  own :  so  different 
was  he  from  the  person  mentioned  by  '  Tacitus,  who  thought 
it  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  excellent  project  or 
advice,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  himself:  ConMiif  quamvU 
egregii,  quod  ipse  non  afferret^  inimicia. 

^  Cicero  observes,  that  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus's 
government,  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  one  rough  or  angry 
word :  Cujum  Mu/m/mo  in  imperio  nemo  unquam  verbtan  ullum 
€t$periu9  audivU.  What  a  great  encomium  for  a  prince  is 
comprehended  in  that  short  sentence !  Cyrus  most  have  been 
a  very  great  master  of  himself,  io  be  able,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
agitation,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  intoxicating  effects  of  sovereign 
power,  always  to  preserve  his  mind  in  such  a  state  of  calmness 
and  composure,  as  that  no  crosses,  disappointmiints,  or  unfore^ 
seen  accidents,  should  ever  ruffle  its  tranquillity,  or  provoke 
him  to  utter  any  harsh  or  offensive  expression. 

Bat  what  was  still  greater  in  him,  and  more  truly  royal  than 
all  this,  was  his  stead&st  persuajsion,  that  all  his  labours  and 
endeavours  ought  to  tend  to  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  '  and 
that  it  was  not  by  the  splendour  of  riches,  by  pompous  equi- 
pages, luxurious  living,  or  a  magnificent  table,  that  a  kkig 
ought  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  subjects,  but  by  a  stqpe* 
riority  of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly  by  a  constant 
indefatigable  care  and  vigilance  to  promote  their  interests,  and 
to  secure  to  tbem  tranquillity  and  plenty.  ^  He  said  himself 
one  day,  as  he  was  discoursing  with  his  courtiers  upon  the 
duties  of  a  king,  that  a  prince  ought  to  consider  hknself  as  a 
*  shepherd,  (the  image  under  which  both  sacred  and  profane 
antiquity  represented  good  kings ;)  and,  that  he  on^it  to  have 
the  same  vigilance,  care^  and  goodness.     '  It  is  his  duty  (says 

g  ffisf.  1.  j.  c.  26.  Il  Lib.  i.  epist.  2.  ad  Q.frairem. 

•  Cyrop.  I.  i.  p.  27.  ^  Ibid.  1.  viii.  p.  210. 

«  <  Thou  shall  feed  my  people,'  said  God  to  DaTid.  2  Sam.  ▼.  2.  UMfnim  XmSr, 
Homer,  in  many  places. 
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he)  to  watch,  that  his  people  may  live  in  safety  and  quiet ;  to 
burden  hinoiself  with  anxieties  and  cares,  that  they  may  be 
exempt  from  them ;  to  choose  whatever  is  salutary  for  them, 
and  remove  what  is  hurtful  and  prejudicial;  to  place  his 
delight  in  seeing  them  increase  and  multiply,  and  valiantly 
expose  his  own  person  for  their  defence  and  protection.  This 
(says  he)  is  the  natural  idea,  and  the  just  image  of  a  good 
king.  It  is  reasonable  at  the  same  time,  that  his  subjects 
should  render  him  all  the  service  he  stands  in  need  of;  but  it  is 
still  more  reasonable,  that  he  should  labour  to  make  them 
happy ;  because  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is  their  king,  as 
much  as  it  is  the  end  and  office  of  a  shepherd  to  take  care  of 
his  flock.' 

Indeed,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  be 
king ;  to  be  for  the  people,  and  to  be  their  sovereign,  is  but 
one  and  the  same  thing.  A  man  is  bom  for  others,  when  he  is 
bom  to  govern,  because  the  reason  and  end  of  governing  others 
is  only  to  be  useful  and  serviceable  to  them.  The  very  basis 
and  foundation  of  the  condition  of  princes  is,  not  to  belong  to 
themselves :  tha  very  characteristic  of  their  greatness  is,  that 
they  are  consecrated  to  the  public  good.  They  may  properly 
be  considered  as  light,  which  is  placed  on  high,  only  to  diffuse 
and  shed  its  beams  on  every  thing  below.  Are  such  sentiments 
as  these  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  regal  state  ? 

It  was  by  the  concurrence  of  all  these  virtues  that  Cyras 
succeeded  in  founding  suck  an  extensive  empire  in  so  short  a 
time ;  that  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fraits  of  his  conquests 
for  many  years ;  that  he  made  himself  so  much  esteemed  and 
beloved,  not  only  by  his  own  natural  subjects,  but  by  all  the 
nations  he  had  conquered ;  that  after  his  death  he  was  univer- 
sally regretted  as  the  common  father  of  all  the  people. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  Cyrus  was  so  accom- 
plished in  every  virtue,  (it  will  easily  be  understood,  that  1 
speak  only  of  pagan  virtues,)  because  we  know  it  was  God 
himself,  who  had  formed  him  to  be  the  instrument  and  agent 
of  his  gracious  designs  towards  his  peculiar  people. 

When  I  say  that  God  himself  had  formed  this  prince,  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  did  it  by  any  sensible  miracle,  nor  that  he 
immediately  made  him  such,  as  we  admire  him  in  the  accounts 
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we  have  of  him  in  history.  God  gave  him  a  happy  disposition, 
and  implanted  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  all  the  noblest  qualities, 
disposing  his  heart  at  the  same  time  to  aspire  after  the  most 
excellent  and  sublime  virtues.  But  above  all  he  took  care 
that  this  happy  genius  should  be  cultivated  by  a  good  education, 
and  by  that  means  be  prepared  for  the  great  designs  for  which 
he  intended  him.  We  may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of 
being  mistaken,  that  the  greatest  excellencies  in  Cyrus  were 
owing  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  educated,  which  confound- 
ing him,  in  some  sort,  with  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  and  keeping 
him  under  the  same  subjection  to  the  authority  of  his  teachers, 
served  to  eradicate  that  pride,  which  is  so  natural  to  princes  ; 
taught  him  to  hearken  to  advice,  and  to  obey  before  he  came 
to  command;  inured  him  to  hardship  and  toil;  accustomed 
him  to  temperance  and  sobriety ;  and,  in  a  word,  rendered  him 
such  as  we  have  seen  him  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  gentle, 
modest,  afiable,  obliging,  compassionate,  an  enemy  to  all  luxury 
and  pride,  and  still  more  so  to  flattery. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  a  prince  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  and  valuable  gifts  that  Heaven  can  make  to  mortal 
men.  The  infidels  themselves  have  acknowledged  this;  nor 
has  the  darkness  of  their  false  religion  been  able  io  hide  these 
two  remarkable  truths  from  their  observation :  That  all  good 
kings  are  the  gift  of  God  alone,  and  that  such  a  gift  includes 
many  others ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  that  which 
bears  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Deity;  and  the 
noblest  image  of  the  Deity  is  a  just,  moderate,  chaste,  and 
virtuous  prince,  who  reigns  with  no  other  view,  than  to  esta- 
blish the  reign  of  justice  and  virtue.  This  is  the  portraiture 
which  Pliny  has  left  us  of  Trajan,  and  which  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  Cyrus.  ^  Nullum  est  prastabiliuM  ei 
pulcritLs  Dei  munus  erga  mortales;  quim  castas ,  et  sanctuSf  ei 
Deo  sifnillimus  princeps. 

When  I  narrowly  examine  this  hero's  life,  there  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  one  circumstance  wanting  to  his  glory,  which 
would  have  enhanced  it  exceedingly,  I  mean  that  of  having 
struggled  under  some  grievous  calamity  for  some  time,  and  of 
having  his  virtue  tried  by  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.     I 

'  Paneg. 
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know  indeed,  that  the  emperor  Galba,  when  he  adopted  Piao, 
told  him  that  the  stings  of  prosperity  were  infinitely  sharper 
than  those  of  adversity ;  and  that  the  former  put  the  sonl  to  a 
much  severer  trial  than  the  latter :  ^  Fortunam  adhuc  tatUum 
adversam  tidisH;  secundts  rcM  acrioribu8  stimulis  explurcmi 
animos.  And  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  when  misfortunes 
come  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  soul,  she  exerts  herself, 
and  summons  all  her  strength  to  bear  up  against  the  burden ; 
whereas  prosperity  attacking  the  mind  secretly  or  insensibly, 
leaves  it  all  its  weakness,  and  insinuates  a  poison  into  it,  by  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more  subtile :  Quia 
miserujB  tolerantur,  felicitate  eormmpimur. 

However,  it  must  be  owned  that  adversity,  when  supported 
with  nobleness  and  dignity,  and  surmounted  by  an  invincible 
patience,  adds  a  great  lustre  to  a  prince's  glory,  and  gives  him 
occasion  to  display  many  fine  qualities  and  virtues,  which 
would  have  been  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity ;  a 
greatness  of  mind,  independent  of  every  thing  without;  an 
unshaken  constancy,  proof  against  the  severest  strokes  of  for- 
tune ;  an  intrepidity  of  soul  which  is  animated  at  the  sight  of 
danger;  a  fruitfulness  in  expedients  improving  even  from 
crosses  and  disappointments ;  a  presence  of  mind,  which  views 
and  provides  against  every  thing ;  and,  lastly,  a  firmness  of 
soul,  that  not  only  suffices  to  itself,  but  is  capable  of  support- 
ing others. 

Cyrus  wanted  this  kind  of  glory.  ^  He  himself  informs  us, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  which  was  pretty  long, 
the  happiness  of  it  was  never  interrupted  by  any  unfortunate 
accident;  and  that  in  all  his  designs  the  success  had  answered 
his  utmost  expectation.  But  he  acquaints  us  at  the  same  time 
with  another  thing  almost  incredible,  and  which  was  the  source 
of  all  that  moderation  and  evenness  of  temper  so  conspicuous 
in  him,  and  for  which  he  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired; 
namely,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  uninterrupted  prosperity  he 
still  preserved  in  his  heart  a  secret  fear,  proceeding  from  the 
apprehension  of  the.  changes  and  misfortunes  that  might  happen : 

«  Tac.  Hist.  I.  i.  c.  16.  ■  Cyrop.  I.  ▼iii.  p.  234. 
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and  this  pradent  fear  was  not  only  a  'preservative  against 
insolence,  but  even  against  intemperate  joy. 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  of  great 
importance  in  appreciating  this  prince's  reputation  and  cha- 
racter, upon  which  however  I  shall  touch  but  lightly  ;  I  mean 
the  nature  of  his  victories  and  conquests.  For  if  these  were 
founded  only  upon  ambition,  injustice,  and  violence,  Cyras 
would  be  so  far  from  meriting  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him, 
that  he  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  only  among  those  famous 
robbers  of  the  universe,  those  pubUc  enemies  to  mankind,* 
who  acknowledged  no  right  but  that  of  force ;  who  looked  upon 
the  common  rules  of  justice  as  laws  which  only  private  persons 
were  obliged  to  observe,  and  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  kings; 
who  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  designs  and  pretensions,  than 
their  incapacity  of  carrying  tbem  to  an  equal  extent  with  their 
wishes  ;  who  sacrificed  the  lives  of  millions  to  their  particulair 
ambition ;  who  made  their  glory  consist  in  spreading  des(Jation 
and  destruction,  like  an  inundation  or  a  conflagration;  and 
f  who  reigned  as  bears  and  lions  would  do,  if  they  were  masters. 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  greatest  part  of  those 
pretended  heroes,  whom  the  woild  admires ;  and  by  such  ideas 
as  these,  we  ought  to  correct  the  impres^n  made  upon  our 
minds  by  the  undue  praises  of  some  historians,  and  the  senti^ 
ments  of  many  deceived  by  &lse  images  of  grandeur. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  I  am  not  biassed  in  favour  of  Cyrus; 
but  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a  very  different  chaiucter 
from  those  conquerors,  whom  I  have  just  now  described.  Not 
that  I  would  justify  Cyrus  in  every  respect,  or  represent  him 
as  exempt  from  ambition,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  soid  of 
all  his  undertakings ;  but  he  certainly  reverenced  the  laws,  and 
knew  that  there  are  unjust  wars,  in  which  whoever  unseason- 
ably engages,  renders  himself  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that 
is  shed.  Now  every  war  is  of  this  sort,  to  which  the  prince  is 
induced  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  enlarging  his  conquests, 
of  acquiring  a  vain  reputation,  or  rendering'  himself  terrible  to 
his  neighbours. 

*  Id  ia  summfl  fortune  aequius  quod  validius.     Et  sua  retinere,  privatae  domAs  : 
oe  alienis  certare,  regiam  laudem  esse.     Tacit.  Annal,  1.  xv.  c.  1. 
t  Quae  alia  vita  esset,  si  leones  ursique  regnarent  P    Sen.  de  Clem,  1.  i.  c.  26. 
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P  Cyrus,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  tb^  war  founded 
all  his  hopes  of  success  on  the  justice  of  his  cause*  and  repre* 
seated  to  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  the  greater 
courage  and  confidence,  that  they  were  not  the  aggressors ; 
that  it  was  the  enemy  that  attacked  them  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  were  entitled  to  the  protecticHi  of  the  gods,  who  seemed 
themselves  to  have  put  arms  into  their  hands,  that  they  might 
fight  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  allies,  unjustly  oppressed. 
If  we  carefoUy  examine  Cyrus's  conquests,  we  shall  find  that 
they  were  all  consequences  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over 
Croesus,  kiijg  of  Lydia,  who  was  master  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Lesser  Asia ;  and  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was  master 
of  all  Upper  Asia,  and  many  other  countries ;  both  which 
princes  were  the  aggressors. 

With  good  reason  therefore  is  Cyms  represented  as  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  recorded  in  history ;  and  his  reign  justly 
proposed  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  government,  which  cannot 
be  such,  unless  justice  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  it: 
*  Cyras  a  Xenophonte  ffcriptua  adjvMti  effigiem  imperii. 

SjECT.  IV.  Wherein  Herodotus  ani>  Xenophon  differ 
IN  THEIR  Accounts  of  Cyrus.-— Herodotus  and  Xenophon, 
who  perfectly  agree  in  what  may  be  considered  as  the  ground- 
work and  most  essential  part  of  Cyrus's  history,  and  particu* 
larly  in  what  relates  to  his  expedition  ag&inst  Ba)>ylon,  and  his 
other  conquests;  yet  difier  extremely  in  the  accounts  they 
give  of  several  very  important  fisu^ts,  as  the  birth  and  death  of 
that  prince,  and  the  establiidmient  of  the  Persian  empire.  I 
therefore  think  myself  obliged  to  give  a  succinct  account  of 
what  Herodotus  relates  as  to  these  points. 

4  He  tells  us,  as  Justin  does  after  him,,  that  Astyages,  king 
of  the  Medes,  l)eing  warned  by  a  frightful  dream,  that  the  son 
who  was  to  be  born  of  his  daughter  would  dethrone  him,  did 
therefore  marry  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Persian  of  obscure 
birth  and  fortune,  whose  name  was  Cambyses.  This  dau^ter 
being  delivered  of  a  son,  the  king  commanded  Harpagus,  one 
of  his  principal  officers,  to  destroy  the  infant     He,  instead  o\ 

p  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  25.  «  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  107—130.    Juttin,  1.  i.  c.  4,  6. 

*  Cic.  1.  i.  Epiti.  1.  ad  Q  fratrem. 
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killing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  it  exposed  in  a  forest. 
But  the  child,  being  miraculously  preserved,  and  secretly 
brought  up  by  the  shepherd's  wife,  was  afterwards  recognised 
by  his  grandfather,  who  contented  himself  with  banishing  him 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Persia,  and  vented  all  his  wrath 
upon  the  unfortunate  Harpagus,  whom  he  invited  to  a  feast, 
and  caused  him  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  Several 
years  after,  young  Cyrus,  being  informed  by  Harpagus  who  he 
was,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  counsels  and  remonstrances, 
raised  an  army  in  Persia,  marched  against  Astyages,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  so  transferred  the  empire  from  the  Medes 
to  the  Persians. 

'  The  same  Herodotus  makes  Cyrus  die  in  a  manner  little 
becoming  so  great  a  conqueror.  This  prince,  according  to 
him,  carried  his  arms  against  the  Scythians ;  and,  after  having 
attacked  them,  in  the  first  battle,  pretended  to  fly,  leaving  a 
great  quantity  of  wine  and  provisions  behind  him  in  the  field. 
The  Scythians  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  booty.  When  they  had 
drunk  largely  and  were  asleep,  Cyrus  returned  upon  them,  and 
obtained  an  easy  victory,  taking  a  vast  number  of  prisoners, 
amongst  whom  was  the  son  of  the  queen,  named  Tomyris, 
who  commanded  the  army.  This  young  prince,  whom  Cyrus 
refused  to  restore  to  his  mother,  being  recovered  firom  his 
drunken  fit,  and  not  able  to  endure  to  see  himself  a  prisoner, 
killed  himself  with  his  own  hand.  His  mother  Tomyris,  ani- 
mated with  a  desire  of  revenge,  gave  the  Persians  a  second 
battle,  and  feigning  a  flight,  as  they  had  done  before,  by  that 
means  drew  them  into  an  ambush,  and  killed  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  their  men,  together  with  their  king  Cyrus. 
Then  ordering  Cyrus's  head  to  be  cut  ofi^,  she  flung  it  into  a 
vessel  full  of  blood,  uisulting  him  at  the  same  time  with  these 
opprobrious  words,  *  Now  glut  thyself  with  blood,  in  which 
thou  hast  always  delighted,  and  of  which  thy  thirst  has  always 
been  insatiable.' 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  Cyrus's  infancy  and  first 
adventures,  has  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance  than  of  a 

'  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  205—214.     Juttio,  1.  i.  c.  8. 

*  Sacia  te,  inquit,  sanguine,  quem  sitisti,  cujusqu?   insatiabilU  semper  fuisti 
Justin,  1.  i,  c.  8. 
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history.  And,  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  what  probabdity 
is  there,  that  a  prince,  so  experienced  in  war,  and  no  less 
renowned  for  his  prudence  than  for  his  bravery,  should  so  easily 
fall  into  an  ambuscade  laid  by  a  woman  for  him  ?  '  What  the 
same  historian  relates  concerning  his  impetuosity  and  passion, 
and  his  childish  revenge  upon  the  *  river,  in  which  one  of  his 
sacred  horses  was  drowned,  and  which  he  immediately  caused 
to  be  cut  by  his  army  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels, 
is  directly  repugnant  to  the  idea  we  have  of  Cyrus,  whose 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  mildness  and  moderation. 
Besides,  *is  it  at  all  probable,  that  Cyrus,  who  was  marching 
to  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  should  so  idly  waste  his  time  when 
so  precious  to  him,  should  spend  the  ardour  of  his  troops  in 
such  an  unprofitable  work,  and  miss  the  opportunity  of  sur- 
prising the  Babylonians,  by  amusing  himself  with  a  ridiculous 
war  with  a  river,  instead  of  carrying  it  against  his  enemies  ? 

But,  what  decides  this  point  unanswerably  in  favour  of 
Xenophon,  is  the  conformity  we  find  between  his  narrative  and 
the  holy  Scripture ;  where  we  see,  that  instead  of  Cyrus's 
having  raised  the  Persian  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
Medes,  (as  Herodotus  relates,)  those  two  nations  attacked^ 
Babylon  together,  and  united  their  forces,  to  reduce  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

From  whence,  then,  could  so  great  a  difference  between 
these  two  historians  proceed  ?  Herodotus  himself  explains  it 
to  us.  In  the  very  place  where  he  gives  the  account  of  Cyrus's 
birth,  and  in  that  where  he  speaks  of  his  death,  he  acquaints 
us,  that  even  at  that  time,  those  two  great  events  were  related 
different  ways.  Herodotus  followed  that  which  pleased  him 
best,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  fond  of  extraordinary  and  won- 
derful things,  and  readily  gave  credit  to  them.  Xenophon  was 
of  a  graver  disposition,  and  less  credulous ;  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  history  acquaints  us,  that  he  had  taken  great 
care  and  pains  to  inform  himself  of  Cyrus's  birth,  education, 
and  character. 

'  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  189.  «  Sen.  I  iiu  3.  rfe  fra,  c.  21. 
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Chapter  II.    The  HISTORY  of  CAMBYSES. 

^  As  soon  as  Cambyses  ascended  the  throne,  he  resolved  to 

A.  M.     make  war  against  Egypt,  for  a  particular  affront, 

Aii^7.*c.   which,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  pretended  to  have 

^^'       received  from  Amasis  :  but  it  is  more  probable  that 

Amasis,  who  had  submitted  to  Cyrus,  and  become  tributary  to 

him,  might  draw  this  war  upon  himself,  by  refusing,  after 

Cyrus's  death,  to  pay  the  same  homage  and  tribute  to  his 

successor,  and  by  attempting  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

^  Cambyses,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success,  made 
vast  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Cypriots  and 
Phoenicians  furnished  him  with  ships.  As  for  his  land  army, 
he  added  to  his  own  troops  a  great  number  of  Grecians,  lonians, 
and  iEolians,  which  made  up  the  principal  part  of  his  forces. 
But  none  was  of  greater  service  to  him  in  this  war,  than  Phanes 
of  Halicamassus,  who  being  the  commander  of  some  auxiliary 
Greeks,  in  the  service  of  Amasis,  and  being  some  way  or  oth^r 
dissatisfied  with  that  prince,  came  over  to  Cambyses,  and  gave 
him  such  intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of  his  affairs,  as  very 
much  facilitated  the  success  of  his  expedition.  It  was  particu^ 
larly  by  his  advice,  that  he  contracted  with  an  Arabian  king, 
whose  territories  bordered  upon  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to  furnish 
his  army  with  water  during  their  march  through  the  desert 
that  lay  between  those  two  countries :  which  agreement  that 
prince  fulfilled,  by  sending  the  water  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
without  which  Cambyses  could  never  have  marched  his  army 
that  way. 

7  Having  made  all  these  preparations,  he  invaded  Egypt  iu 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  When  he  arrived  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, he  was  informed  that  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  that 
Psammenitus,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  busy  in  gather- 
ing all  his  forces  together,  to  hinder  him  from  penetrating  into 
his  kingdom.  Before  Cambyses  could  open  a  passage  into  the 
country,  it  was  necessary  he  should  render  himself  master  of 
Pelusium,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  he  invaded 
it.     Now  Pelusium  was  so  strong  a  place,  that  in  all  likelihood 

•  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  1—3.  «  Ibid.  c.  4—9.  Ibid.  c.  10. 
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it  must  have  stopped  him  a  great  while.  But  according  to 
Polysenus,  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  this  city,  '  Cambyses 
invented  the  following  stratagem.  Being  informed,  that  the 
whole  garrison  consisted  of  Egyptians,  he  placed  in  the  front  of 
his  army  a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  ani- 
mals, which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  that  nation ;  and 
then  attacked  the  city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
not  daring  either  to  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way, 
for  fear  of  hitting  some  of  those  animals,  Cambyses  became 
master  of  the  place  without  opposition. 

*  When  Cambyses  had  got  possession  of  the  city,  Psamme- 
nitus  advanced  with  a  great  army,  to  stop  his  progress ;  and  a 
fierce  battle  ensued  between  them.  But  before  they  engaged, 
the  Greeks  who  were  in  Psammenitus's  army,  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged of  Phanes  for  his  revolt,  took  his  children,  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  in  £gypt  when  he  fled,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  armies  cut  dieir  throats,  and  drank  their  blood. 
This  outrageous  cruelty  did  not  procure  them  the  victory.  The 
Persians,  enraged  at  so  horrid  a  spectade,  fell  upon  them  with 
such  fury,  that  they  quickly  routed  and  overthrew  the  whole 
Egyptian  aitny,  of  which  the  greatest  part  were  killed  upon 
the  spot.  Those  that  could  save  themselves  escaped  to  Mem- 
phis. 

^  On  occasion  of  this  battle  Herodotus  takes  notice  of  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  which  he  himself  was  a  witness. 
The  bones  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians  were  still  in  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  but  separated  from  one  another. 
The  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  were  so  hard,  that  a  violent  stroke 
of  a  stone  would  hardly  break  them ;  and  those  of  the  Persians 
so  soft,  that  they  might  be  pierced  through  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable.  The  reason  of  this  difference  was,  that  the  former, 
from  their  infancy,  were  accustomed  to  have  their  heads  shaved, 
and  go  uncovered,  whereas  the  latter  had  their  heads  always 
covered  with  their  tiaras,  which  is  one  of  their  principal 
ornaments. 

^  Cambyses,  having  pursued  the  runaways  to  Memphis, 
sent  a  herald  into  the  city,  in  a  vessel  of  Mitylene,  by  the  river 
Nile«  on  which  Memphis  stood,  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to 

PoIyxB.  1.  vii.        •  Herod.  I.  iil  c.  11         b  Ibid.  c.  12.        «  Ibid.  c.  13. 
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surrender.  But  the  people,  transported  with  rage,  fell  upoo 
the  herald,  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  all  that  were  with  him. 
Cambyses  having  soon  after  taken  the  place,  fully  revenged  the 
indignity,  causing  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the  highest 
rank,  as  there  had  been  persons  massacred  in  the  vessel,  to 
be  publicly  executed.  Among  these  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Psammenitus.  As  for  the  king  himself,  Cambyses  was  inclined 
to  treat  him  kindly.  He  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  appointed 
him  an  honourable  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
little  afiTected  with  this  kind  usage,  endeavoured  to  raise  new 
troubles  and  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  kingdom ;  as 
a  punishment  for  which  he  was  mqxle  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and 
died  immediately.  His  reign  lasted  but  six  months;  after 
which  all  Egypt  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  On  the  news  of 
this  success  the  Libyans,  the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Barceans, 
all  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to  Cambyses,  to  make  theii 
submission. 

*  From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sais,  which  was  the 
burying-place  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
palace,  he  caused  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  taken  out  of  its 
tomb ;  and,  after  having  exposed  it  to  a  thousand  indignities  in 
his  own  presence,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  to 
be  burnt ;  which  was  a  thing  equally  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  The  rage  which  this  prince 
testified  against  the  dead  body  of  Amasis,  shows  to  what  a 
degree  he  hated  his  person.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  that 
aversion,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  motives  that 
induced  Caniliyses  to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt. 

*  The  next  year,  which  was  tlie  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  resolved 
to  make  war  in  three  different  quarters ;  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  Ammonians,  and  the  Ethiopians.  The  first  of  these 
projects  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside,  because  the  Phoenicians, 
without  whose  assistance  he  could  not  carry  on  that  war, 
refused  to  aid  him  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
descended  from  them,  Carthage  being  originally  a  Tynan 
colony. 

'  But,  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations,  he 
sent  ambassadors .  into  Ethiopia,  who,  under  that  character, 

«  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  16.  •  Ibid.  c.  17,  19.  f  Ibid.  c.  20—24. 
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were  to  act  as  spies  for  him,  and  to  learn  the  state  and  strength 
of  the  country,  and  give  him  intelligence  of  both.  They  carried 
presents  along  with  them,  such  as  the  Persians  were  used  ^ 
make,  as  purple,  golden  bracelets,  compound  perfumes,  and 
wine.  These  presents,  amongst  which  there  was  nothing  use- 
ful, or  serviceable  to  life,  except  the  wine,  were  despised  by 
the  Ethiopians ;  neither  did  they  make  much  more  account  of 
his  ambassadors,  whom  they  took  for  what  they  really  were, 
that  is,  for  spies.  However,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  willing, 
after  his  way,  to  make  a  present  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  and 
taking  a  bow  in  his  hands,  which  a  Persian  was  so  far  from 
being  able  to  draw,  that  he  could  scarce  lift  it,  he  bent  it  in  pre- 
sence of  the  ambassadors,  and  told  them  :  '  This  is  the  present 
and  the  counsel  the  king  of  Ethiopia  gives  the  king  of  Persia. 
When  the  Persians  shall  be  able  to  use  a  bow  of  this  bigness 
and  strength,  with  as  much  ease  as  I  have  now  bent  it,  then 
let  them  come  to  attack  the  Ethiopians,  and  bring  more  troops 
with  them  than  Cambyses  is  master  of.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
them  thank  the  gods  for  not  having  put  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Ethiopians  a  wish  to  extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own 
country.' 

^  This  answer  having  enraged  Cambyses,  he  commanded  his 
army  to  begin  their  march  immediately,  without  considering, 
that  he  neither  had  provisions  nor  any  thing  necessary  for  such 
an  expedition :  but  he  left  the  Grecians  behind  him,  in  his  new- 
conquered  country,  to  keep  it  in  subjection  during  his  absence. 

^  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  he 
detached  fifty  thousand  of  his  men  against  the  Ammonians, 
ordering  them  to  ravage  the  country,  and  to  destroy  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  situated  there.  But,  after  several 
days'  march  in  the  desert,  a  violent  wind  blowing  from  the 
south,  brought  such  a  vast  quantity  of  sand  upon  the  army, 
tiiat  tl^e  men  were  all  overwhelmed,  and  buried  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cambyses  marched  forwards  like  a  mad- 
man againt  the  Ethiopians,  notwithstanding  his  being  destitute 
of  all  sorts  of  provisions ;  which  quickly  caused  a  terrible  famine 
in  his  army.  He  had  still  time,  says  Herodotus,  to  remedy 
this  evil :  but  Cambyses  would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to 

g  Herod.  I  iii.  c.  26.  *>  Ibid.  c.  25,  26. 
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have  desisted  from  his  undertaking,  and  therefore  he  proceeded 
in  his  expedition.  At  first  his  army  was  obliged  to  live  upon 
herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees :  but,  coming  afterwards  into  a 
country  entirely  barren,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  beasts  of  burthen.  At  last  they  were  brought  to 
such  a  cruel  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  one  another ; 
every  tenth  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doomed  to  serve 
as  food  for  his  companions ;  a  food,  says  Seneca,  more  cruel 
find  terrible  than  famine  itself:  '  Decimum  quemque  sortUi^  ali^ 
mentum  habueruutfame  8<evitu.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
king  still  persisted  in  his  design,  or  rather  in  his  madness,  nor 
did  the  miserable  desolation  of  his  army  make  him  sensible  of 
his  error.  But  at  length,  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  his  own 
person,  he  ordered  them  to  return.  During  all  this  dreadful 
famine  among  the  troops  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  there  was  no 
abatement  of  delicacies  at  his  table,  and  the  camels  were  still 
reserved  which  were  loaded  with  every  thing  that  was  requisite 
to  set  out  a  sumptuous  table.  ^  Servabantur  illi  interim  gene- 
rQ9(B  aveSf  et  instTumeaia  epulanim  camelis  vekebantur,  chm 
soriirentur  miiites  ejus  quit  mcU^  periret,  quis  pejks  viveret. 

The  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greatest  part  was 
lost  in  this  expedition,  he  brought  back  to  Thebes ;  ^  where  he 
succeeded  much  better  in  the  war  he  declared  against  the  gods, 
whom  he  found  more  easy  to  be  conquered  than  men.  Tliebes 
was  full  of  temples,  whose  riches  and  magnificence  were  almost 
incredible.  All  these  Cambyses  pillaged,  and  then  set  them  on 
fire.  The  wealth  of  these  temples  must  have  been  vastly  great, 
since  the  very  remains  saved  firom  the  flames,  amounted  to  an 
immense  sum,  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver.  ™  He  likewise  carried  away  at 
this  time  the  famous  circle  of  gold  that  encompassed  the  tomb 
of  king  Osymandyas,  which  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
cubits  in  circumference,  and  in  which  were  represented  all  the 
motions  of  the  several  constellations. 

°  From  Thebes  he  went  back  to  Memphis,  where  he 
dismissed  all  the  Greeks,  and  sent  them  to  their  respective 
homes :  but  on  his  return  into  the  city,  finding  it  full  of  rej<Mc- 

^  DeM,\,  iii.  c.  20.  >•  Ibid.  1  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  43. 
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mgs,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage,  supposing  this  exultation  to  be 
on  accoant  of  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  lie  therefore 
called  the  magistrates  before  him,  to  know  the  meaning  of 
these  public  rejoicmgs ;  and,  upon  their  telling  him,  that  it  was 
because  they  had  found  their  god  Apis,  he  would  not  believe 
them,  but  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  as  imposters  that 
insulted  him  and  his  misfortunes  He  then  sent  for  the  priests, 
who  made  him  the  same  answer  :  upon  which  he  replied,  that 
since  their  god  was  so  kind  and  familiar  as  to  appear  among 
them,  he  would  be  acquainted  with  him,  and  therefore  com- 
manded him  forthwith  to  be  brought  to  him.  But,  when 
instead  of  a  god  he  saw  a  calf,  he  was  strangely  astonished,  and 
falling  again  into  a  rage,  he  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  run  it  into 
the  thigh  of  the  beast;  and  then  upbraiding  the  priests  for 
their  stupidity  in  worshipping  a  brute  for  a  god,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  all  the  Egyptians  in  Memphis, 
that  should  be  found  celebrating  the  feast  of  Apis,  to  be  slain. 
The  god  was  carried  back  to  the  temple,  where  he  languished 
of  his  wound  for  some  time,  and  then  died. 

®  The  Egyptians  say,  that  after  this  fact,  which  they  reckon 
to  have  been  the  highest  instance  of  impiety  that  ever  was 
committed  among  them,  Cambyses  grew  mad.  But  his  actions 
showed  him  to  have  been  mad  long  before,  of  which  he  conti- 
nued to  give  various  instances  :  among  the  rest  are  these  following. 

'  He  had  a  brother,  the  only  son  of  Cyrus  besides  himself, 
and  born  of  the  same  mother:  his  name,  according  to 
Xenophon,  was  Tanaoxares,  but  Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis, 
and  Justin,  Mergis.  He  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  Egyp- 
tian expedition.  But  being  the  only  person  among  all  the 
Persians  that  could  draw  the  bow  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  Cambyses  from  hence  conceived 
such  a  jealousy  against  him,  that  he  could  bear  him  no  longer 
in  the  army,  but  sent  him  back  into  Persia.  And  not  long 
after,  dreaming  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  to  inform  him  that 
Smerdis  sat  on  the  throne,  he  conceived  a  suspicion  that  his 
brother  aspired  to  the  kingdom,  and  sent  after  him  into  Persia 
Prex&spes,  one  of  his  chief  confidants,  with  orders  to  put  him 
to  death,  which  were  accordingly  executed. 

o  Herod.  1.  ih  c.  30.  p  Ibid. 
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^  This  murder  was  the  cause  of  another  still  more  criminal. 
Cambyses  had  with  him  in  the  camp  his  youngest  sister,  whose 
name  was   Meroe.      Herodotus  acquaints   us  after  what   a 
strange  manner  this  sisster  became  his  wife.     As  the  princess 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  Cambyses  absolutely  resolved  to 
marry  her.     To  that  end  he  called  together  all  the  judges  of 
the  Persian  nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation  of 
their  laws,  to  know  of  them  whether  there  was  any  law  that 
would  allow  a  brother  to  marry  a  sister.     The  judges,  being 
unwilling  on  one  hand  directly  to  authorize  such  an  incestuous 
marriage,  and  ou  the  other,  fearing  the  king's  violent  temper, 
should  they  contradict  him,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  salvo, 
and  gave  him  this  crafty  answer :  That  they  had  no  law  which 
permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister,  but  they  had  a  law 
which  allowed  the  king  of  Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased.    And 
this  answer  serving  his  purpose  as  well  as  a  direct  approbation, 
he  solemnly  married  her,  and  hereby  gave  the  firet  example  of 
that  incest,  which  was  aftenvardsr  practised  by  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  by  some  of  them  carried  so  far  as  to  marry  their 
own  daughters,  how  repugnant  soever  it  be  to  modesty  and  good 
order.     This  princess  he  carried  with  him  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions, and  from  her  he  gave  the  name  of  Meroe  to  an  island  in 
the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  for  so  &r  he  advanced 
in  his  wild  march  against  the  Ethiopians.     The  circumstance 
that  gave  occasion  to  his  murdering  this  princess,  was  as  follows. 
One  day  Cambyses  was  diverting  himself  in  seeing  a  combat 
between  a  young  lion  and  a  young  dog ;  the  lion  having  the 
better,  another  dog,  brother  to  him  that  was  engaged,  came  to 
his   assistance,   and   helped   him   to '  master  the   lion.     This 
incident   highly  delighted   Cambyses,    but    drew   tears   from 
Meroe,  who  being  obliged  to  tell  her  husband  the  reason  of 
her  weeping,  confessed,  that  this  combat  made  her  call  to  mind 
the  fate  of  her  brother  Smerdts,  who  had  not  the  same  good 
fortune  as  that  little  dog.     There  needed  no  more  than  this  to 
excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince,  who  immediately  gave  her, 
notwithstanding  her  being  with  child,  such  a  blow  with  his  foot 
on  the  belly,  that  she  died  of  it.     So  abominable  a  marriage 
deser\'ed  no  better  an  end. 
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''  He  caused  also  several  of  the  principal  of  his  followers  to 
be  buried  alive,  and  daily  sacrificed  some  or  other  of  them  to 
his  wild  fury.  He  had  obliged  Prexaspes,  one  of  his  principal 
officers  and  his  chief  confidant,  to  declare  to  him  what  his  Per- 
sian subjects  thought  and  said  of  him.  «  They  admire,  sir/  says 
Prexaspes,  '  a  great  many  excellent  qualities  which  they  see 
in  you,  but  they  are  somewhat  mortified  at  your  immoderate 
love  of  wine/  *  I  understand  you,*  replied  the  king,  *  that  is, 
they  pretend  that  wine  deprives  me  of  my  reason.  You  shall 
be  judge  of  that  immediately.'  Upon  which  he  began  to  drink 
excessively,  pouring  it  down  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  he 
had  done  at  any  time  before.  Then  ordering  Prexaspes*s  son, 
who  was  his  chief  cup-bearer,  to  stand  upright  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  with  his  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  his  bow, 
and  levelled  it  at  him ;  and  declaring  that  he  aimed  at  his 
heart,  let  fly,  and  actually  shot  him  in  the  heart.  He  then 
ordered  his  side  to  be  opened,  and  showing  Prexaspes  the 
heart  of  his  son,  which  the  arrow  had  pierced,  asked  him,  in  an 
exulting  and  scoffing  manner,  if  he  had  not  a  steady  hand  ? 
The  wretched  father,  who  ought  not  to  have  had  either  voice 
or  life  remaining,  after  a  stroke  like  this,  was  so  mean-spirited 
as  to  reply,  '  Apollo  himself  could  not  have  shot  better.' 
Seneca,  who  copied  this  story  from  Herodotus,  after  having 
shown  his  detestation  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  prince, 
condemns  still  more  the  cowardly  and  monstrous  flattery  of  the 
father :  Sceleratiits  telwn  Ulud  laudaJtam  est^  quhm  missum, 

'  When  Croesus  took  upon  him  to  advise  Cambyses  against 
his  conduct,  which  disgusted  every  one,  and  laid  before  him 
tlie  ill  consequences  that  might  result  from  it,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  And  when  those  who  received  his  orders, 
knowing  he  would  repent  of  it  the  next  day,  deferred  the 
execution,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  because  they 
had  not  obeyed  his  commands,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
expressed  great  joy  that  Croesus  was  alive. 

It  was  about  this  time  tiiat  Oretes,  one  of  Cambyses's 
satrapse,  who  had  the  government  of  Sardis,  after  a  very 
strange  and  extraordinary  manner  brought  about  the  death  of 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.     The  story  of  this  Polycrates  is 
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of  SO  singular  a  nature,  that  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased 
if  I  repeat  it  here. 

*  This  Polycrates  was  a  prince,  who  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  had  been  uniformly  prosperous  and  successful 
in  all  his  afiairs,  and  had  never  met  with  the  least  disappoint- 
ment or  unfortunate  accident  to  disturb  his  felicity.  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  ally,  thought  himsdf  obliged  to 
send  him  a  letter  of  admonition  upon  that  subject.  He  declared 
to  him,  that  he  had  alarming  apprehensions  concerning  his 
condition;  that  such  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  of 
prosperity  was  to  be  suspected ;  that  some  malignant^  invidious 
god,  who  looks  upon  the  fortune  of  men  with  a  jealous  eye, 
would  certainly  sooner  or  later  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon 
him ;  that,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  stroke,  he  advised 
him  to  procure  some  misfortune  to  hmiself,  by  some  voluntary 
loss,  that  he  was  persuaded  would  prove  a  sensible  mortifi- 
cation to  him. 

The  tyrant  followed  this  advice.  Having  an  emerald  ring, 
which  he  highly  esteemed,  particularly  for  its  curions  workman- 
ship, as  he  was  walking  upon  the  deck  of  one  of  his  galleys  with 
his  courtiers,  he  threw  it  into  the  sea  without  anyone's  perceiv- 
ing what  he  had  done.  Not  many  days  after,  some  fishermen, 
having  caught  a  fish  of  an  extraordinary  size,  made  a  present 
of  it  to  Polycrates.  When  the  fish  came  to  be  opened,  the 
king's  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of  it.  His  surprise  was  very 
great,  and  his  joy  still  greater. 

When  Amasis  heard  what  had  happened,  be  was  very 
differently  affected  with  it.  He  writ  another  letter  to  Poly- 
crates, telling  him,  that,  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  friend  and  ally  fait  into  some  grievous  calamity,  he  firom 
that  time  renounced  his  friendship  and  alliance.  A  strange, 
whimsical  notion  this  !  as  if  friendship  was  merely  a  name,  or 
a  title,  destitute  of  all  substance  and  reality. 

^  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing,  however,  did  really  happen  as 
the  Egyptian  king  apprehended.*  Some  years  after,  about  the 
time  Cambyses  fell  sick,  Oretes,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  his 
governor  at  Sardis,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  reproach  ii^ich 
another  satrap  had  made  him  in  a  private  quarrel,  of  his  not 
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having  yet  conquered  the  isle  of  Samos»  which  lay  so  near  his 
government,  and  would  be  so  commodious  for  his  master; 
upon  this  resolved  at  any  rate  to  destroy  Polycrates,  that  he 
might  get  possession  of  the  island.  The  way  he  took  to 
effect  his  design  was  this.  He  wrote  to  Polycrates  that,  in 
consequence  of  information,  upon  which  he  could  depend, 
Cambyses  intended  to  destroy  him  by  assassination,  he  designed 
to  withdraw  to  Samoa,  and  there  to  secure  his  treasure  and 
effects ;  for  which  end  he  was  determined  to  deposit  them  in 
the  hands  of  Polycrates,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  a 
present  of  one  half  of  it,  which  would  enable  him  to  conquer 
Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  a  project  he  had  long  had  in 
view.  Oretes  knew  the  tyrant  loved  money,  and  passionately 
coveted  to  enlarge  his  domini(ms.  He  therefore  laid  that 
double  bait  before  him,  by  which  he  equally  tempted  his 
avarice  and  ambition.  Polycrates,  that  he  might  not  rashly 
engage  in  an  affair  of  that  impcMrtance,  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  himself  more  surely  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to 
that  end  sent  a  messenger  of  his  own  to  Sardis.  Oretes  had 
caused  eight  large  chests  to  be  filled  with  stones  almost  to  the 
top,  but  had  covered  the  stones  with  pieces  of  gold  coin. 
These  chests  were  packed  up,  and  appeared  ready  to  be  sent 
on  board  ship :  but  the)'  were  opened  before  the  messenger, 
on  his  arrival,  and  he  supposed  that  they  were  filled  with  gold. 
As  soon  as  he  was  returned  home,  Polycrates,  impatient  to  go 
and  seize  his  prey,  set  out  for  Sardis,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends ;  and  took  along  with  him  Democedes,  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  Crotona.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
Oretes  had  him  arrested,  as  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  as  such 
caused  him  to  be  hanged:  in  such  an  ignominious  and  shame- 
fiil  manner  did  he  end  a  life  which  had  been  but  one  continued 
series  of  prospmty  and  good  fortune. 

^  Cambyses,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
left  Egypt,  in  order  to  return  into  Persia.  When  he  came 
into  Syria,  he  found  a  herald  there,  s^nt  from  Susa  to  the 
army,  to  let  them  know  that  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  had 
been  proclaimed  king,  and  to  command  them  all  to  obey  him. 
This  event  had  been  brought  aboul^  in  the  following  manner : 
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Cambyses,  at  his  departure  from  Susa  on  his  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, had  left  the  administration  of  affiiirs  during  his  absence 
tn  the  hands  of  Patisithes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Magi.  This 
Patisithes  had  a  brother  extremely  like  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  and  who  perhaps  for  that  reason  was  called  by  the 
same  name.  As  soon  as  Patisithes  was  fully  assured  of  the 
death  of  that  prince,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the 
public,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cambyses  indulged 
nis  extravagance  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  grown  insup- 
portable, he  placed  his  own  brother  upon  the  throne,  giving 
out,  that  he  was  the  true  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cjrrus;  and 
immediately  despatched  heralds  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
give  notice  of  Smerdis's  accession,  and  to  require  all  the 
subjects  thereof  to  pay  him  their  obedience. 

y  Cambyses  caused  the  herald,  that  came  with  these  orders 
into  Syria,  to  be  arrested ;  and  having  strictly  examined  him 
in  the  presence  of  Prexaspes,  who  had  received  orders  to  kill 
his  brother,  he  found  that  the  true  Smerdis  was  certainly 
dead,  and  he  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  no  other  than 
Smerdis  the  Magian.  Upon  this  he  made  great  lamentations, 
that  being  deceived  by  a  dream,  and  the  identity  of  the  names, 
he  had  been  induced  to  destroy  his  own  brother ;  and  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  his  army  to  march,  and  cut  off  the 
usurper.  But,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  for  this  expe^ 
dition,  his  sword  slipped  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  gave  him  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  The  Egyp- 
tians, remarking  that  it  was  in  the  same  part  of  the  body 
where  he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  considered  this  accident 
as  a  just  judgment  from  heaven,  which  thus  avenged  the 
sacrilegious  impiety  of  Cambyses. 

'  While  he  was  in  Egypt,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Butos,  which  was  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told  that  he 
should  die  at  Ecbatana :  understanding  this  of  Ecbatana  in 
Media,  he  resolved  to  preserve  his  life  by  never  going  thither ; 
but  what  he  thought  to  avoid  in  Media,  he  found  in  Syria. 
For  the  town,  where  he  lay  sick  of  this  wound,  was  of  the 
same  name,  being  also  called  Ecbatana.  Of  which  when  he 
was  informed,  taking  it  for  certain  that  he  must  die  there,  he 
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assembled  all  the  chief  of  the  Persians  together,  and  represent-^ 
ing  to  them  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  it  was  Smerdis  the 
Magian  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  earnestly  exhorted  them 
not  to  submit  to  that  impostor,  nor  to  suffer  the  sovereignty 
to  pass  from  the  Persians  again  to  the  Medes,  of  which  nation 
the  Magian  was,  but  to  take  care  to  set  up  a  king  over  them 
of  their  own  people.  The  Persians,  thinking  that  he  said  all 
this  merely  out  of  hatred  to  his  brother,  paid  no  regard  to  it ; 
but  upon  his  death  quietly  submitted  to  him  whom  they  found 
on  the  throne,  supposing  him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis, 

*  Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.  In 
Scripture  he  is  called  Ahasuerus.  When  he  first  came  to  the 
crown,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  made  an  application  directly  to 
him,  desiring  him  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  temple.  And 
their  application  was  not  in  vain.  Indeed  he  did  not  openly 
revoke  the  edict  of  his  father  Cyrus,  perhaps  out  of  some 
remains  of  respect  for  his  memory,  but  in  a  great  measure 
frustrated  its  intent,  by  the  many  discouragements  under 
which  he  laid  the  Jews ;  so  that  the  work  went  on  very  slowly 
during  his  reign. 

Chapter  III.     The  HISTORY  of  SMERDIS  tul 

MAGIAN. 

This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture  Artaxerxes.     He  reigned 
little  more  than  seven  months.     As  soon  as  he  was     a.  m. 
settled  on  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  Cambyses,  ^the   jj^^f'c, 
inhabitants  of  Samaria  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  setting      ^'^^ 
forth  what  a  turbulent,  seditious,  and  rebellious  people  the 
Jews  were.     By  virtue  of  this  letter  they  obtained  an  order 
from   the  king,  prohibiting  the  Jews   from   proceeding  any 
farther  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple.     So  that  the 
work  was  suspended  till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  for  about 
the  space  of  two  years. 

The  Magian,  sensible  how  important  it  was  for  him,  that 
the  imposture  should  not  be  discovered,  affected,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  never  to  appear  in  public,  but  to 
live  retired  in  his  palace,  and  there  transact  all  his  affairs  bj 
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the  intervention  of  his  eunuchs,  without  admitting  any  but 
his  most  intimate  confidants  to  his  presence. 

®  And,  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne  he  had  usurped,  he  studied  from  his  first  accession  to 
gain  the  afi*ections  of  his  subjects,  by  granting  them  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  and  from  all  miUtary  service  for  three 
years ;  and  did  so  many  things  for  their  benefit,  that  his  death 
was  much  lamented  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia^  except 
the  Persians,  on  the  revolution  that  happened  soon  afterwards. 

^  But  these  very  precautions  which  he  made  use  of  to  keep 
himself  out  of  the  way  of  being  discovered  either  by  the  nobility 
or  the  people,  did  but  make  it  the  more  suspected  that  he  was  not 
the  true  Smerdis.  He  had  married  all  his  predecessor's  wives, 
and  among  the  rest  Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  Phedyma, 
a  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  noble  Persian  of  the  first  quality.  This 
nobleman  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  daughter,  to  know  of 
her,  whether  the  king  was  really  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or 
some  other  man.  She  answered,  that  having  never  seen  Smerdis 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  she  could  not  tell.  He  then  by  a  second 
message  desired  her  to  inquire  of  Atossa  (who  could  not  but 
know  her  own  brother)  whether  this  were  he  or  not.  Where- 
upon she  informed  him  that  the  present  king,  be  he  who  he 
might,  from  the  first  day  of  his  accesssion  to  the  throne,  had 
lodged  his  wives  in  separate  apartments,  so  that  they  never 
could  converse  with  one  another,  and  that  therefore  she  could 
not  come  at  Atossa,  to  ask  this  question  of  her.  He  sent  her 
a  third  message,  whereby  he  directed  her,  that  when  he  should 
next  lie  with  her,  she  should  take  the  opportunity,  when  he 
was  fast  asleep,  to  feel  whether  he  had  any  ears  or  not.  For 
Cyrus  having  caused  the  esu^  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  to  be 
cut  ofi*  for  some  crime,  he  told  her,  that  if  the  person  she  lay 
with  was  Smerdis  the  Magian,  he  was  unworthy  of  possessing 
either  the  crown  or  her.  Phedyma,  having  received  these 
instructions,  took  the  next  opportunity  of  making  the  trial  she 
was  directed  to,  and  finding  the  person  she  lay  with  had  no 
ears,  she  sent  word  to  her  father  of  it,  whereby  the  whole 
fraud  was  discovered. 

*  Otanes  immediately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  five 
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more  of  the  chief  Persian  nobility  ;  and  Darius,  an  iUustrioos 
Persian  nobleman,  whose  father,  Hystaspes,  was  governor  of 
*  Persia,  coming  very  seasonably,  as  they,  were  forming  their 
plan,  was  admitted  into  the  association,  and  vigorously  pro- 
moted the  executiqn.  The  affair  was  conducted  with  great 
secresy,  and  the  very  day  fixed,  lest  it  should  be  discovered. 

^  While  they  were  concerting  their  measures,  an  extraordi* 
nary  occurrence,  of  which  they  had  not  the  least  expectation 
strangely  perplexed  the  Magians.  In  order  to  remove  al 
suspicion,  they  had  proposed  to  Prexaspes,  and  obtained 
promise  from  him,  that  he  would  publicly  declare  before  the 
people,  who  were  to  be  assembled  for  that  purpose,  that  the 
king  upon  the  throne  was  truly  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
When  the  people  were  assembled,  which  was  on  the  very  same 
day,  Prexaspes  spoke  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  present,  sincerely  declared  all  that 
had  passed ;  that  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand  Smerdis 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  by  Cambyses's  order ;  that  the  person  who 
now  possessed  the  throne  was  Smerdis  the  Magian ;  that  he 
begged  pardon  of  the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had 
committed  by  compulsion  and  against  hb  will.  Having  said 
this,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
broke  his  neck.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  what  confusion  the 
news  of  this  accident  occasioned  in  the  palace. 

<^  The  conspirators,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what  had 
happened,  were  going  to  the  palace  at  this  juncture,  and  were 
suffered  to  enter  unsuspected.  For  the  outer  guard,  knowing 
them  to  be  persons  of  this  first  rank  at  court,  did  not  so  much 
as  ask  them  any  questions.  But  when  they  came  near  the 
king's  apartment,  and  found  the  officers  there  unwilling  to 
give  them  admittance,  they  drew  their  scimitars,  fell  upon  the 
guards,  and  forced  their  passage.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and 
his  brother,  who  were  deliberating  together  upon  the  affair  of 
Prexaspes,  hearing  a  sudden  uproar,  snatched  up  their  arms, 
made  the  best  defence  they  could,  and  wounded  some  of  the 
conspirators.  One  of  the  two  brothers  being  quickly  killed, 
the  other  fled  into  a  distant  room  to  save  himself,  but  was 
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pursued  thither  by  Oobryas  and  Darius.  Gobryas  having 
seized  him,  held  him  fast  in  his  arms ;  but,  aa  it  was  quite 
dark,  Darius  was  afraid  to  strike,  lest  at  the  same  time  he 
should  kill  his  friend.  Gobryas,  judging  what  it  was  that 
restrained  him,  obliged  him  to  run  his  sword  through  the 
Magian's  body,  though  he  should  happen  to  kill  them  both 
together.  But  Darius  did  it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  good 
fortune,  that  he  killed  the  Magian  without  hurting  his  com- 
panion. 

^  In  the  same  instant,  with  their  hands  all  am^i^ured  with 
blood,  they  went  out  of  the  palace,  exposed  the  heads  of  the 
false  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Patisithes,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  declared  the  whole  imposture.  Upon  this  the 
people  grew  so  enraged,  that  they  fell  upon  the  whole  sect  to 
which  the  usurper  belonged,  and  slew  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  find.  For  which  reason,  the  day  on  which  this  was 
done,  thenceforward  became  an  annual  festival  among  the 
Persians,  by  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  It 
was  called  '  The  slaughter  of  the  Magi ;'  nor  durst  any  of  that 
sect  appear  in  public  upon  that  festival. 

^  When  the  tumult  and  disorder,  inseparable  from  such  an 
event,  were  appeased,  the  lords,  who  had  slain  the  usurper, 
entered  into  consultation  among  themselves  what  sort  of 
government  was  most  proper  for  them  to  establish.  Otanes, 
who  spoke  first,  declared  directly  against  monarchy,  strongly 
representing  and  exaggerating  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
to  which  that  form  of  government  was  liable ;  chiefly  flowing, 
according  to  him,  from  the  absolute  and  unlimited  power 
annexed  to  it,  by  which  the  most  virtuous  man  is  almost 
unavoidably  corrupted.  He  therefore  concluded,  by  declaring 
for  a  popular  government  Megabyzus,  who  next  delivered 
his  opinion,  admitting  all  that  the  other  had  said  against  a 
monarchical  government,  confuted  his  reascms  for  a  demo* 
cracy.  He  represented  the  people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and 
ungovernable  animal,  that  acts  only  by  caprice  and  passion. 
'  A  king  (said  he)  at  least  knows  what  he  does ;  but  the 
people  neither  know  nor  hear  any  thing,  and  blindly  give 
themselves  up  to  those  that  know  how  to  manage  them.'     He 

»»  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  79.  Ibid.  c.  80--8S. 
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therefore  declared  for  an  aristocracy,  wherein  the  supreme 
power  is  confided  to  a  few  wise  and  experienced  persons. 
Darius,  who  spoke  last,  showed  the  inconveniences  of  an 
aristocracy,  otherwise  called  an  oligarchy ;  wherein  reign  dis- 
trust, envy,  dissensions,  and  ambition,  the  natural  sources  of 
faction,  sedition,  and  murder :  for  which  there  is  usually  no 
other  remedy  than  submitting  to  the  authority  of  one  man ; 
and  this  is  called  monarchy,  which  of  all  forms  of  government 
is  the  most  commendable,  the  safest,  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous ;  inexpressibly  great  being  the  good  that  can  be  done 
by  a  prince,  whose  power  is  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his  incli- 
nations. '  In  short,  (said  he,)  to  determine  this  point  by  a 
fact  which  to  me  seems  decisive  and  undeniabU,  to  what  form 
of  government  is  owing  the  present  greatness  of  the  Persian 
empire  ?  Is  it  not  to  that  which  I  am  now  recommending  ?' 
Darius's  opinion  was  embraced  by  the  rest  of  the  lords ;  and 
they  resolved,  that  the  monarchy  should  be  continued  on  the 
same  footing  whereon  it  had  been  established  by  Cyrus. 

^  The  next  question  was  to  know,  which  of  them  should  be 
king,  and  how  they  should  proceed  to  the  election.  This  they 
thought  fit  to  refer  to  the  gods.  Accordingly  they  agreed  to 
meet  the  next  morning  by  sun-rising,  on  horseback,  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  that  he,  whose 
horse  first  neighed,  should  be  king.  For  the  sun  being  the 
chief  deity  of  the  Persians,  they  imagined,  that  taking  this 
course,  would  be  giving  him  the  honour  of  the  election, 
Darius's  groom,  hearing  of  the  agreement,  made  use  of  the 
following  artifice  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  master.  The  night 
before  he  carried  a  mare  to  the  place  appointed  for  their  meet- 
ing the  next  day,  and  brought  to  her  his  master's  horse.  The 
lords  assembling  the  next  morning  at  the  rendezvous,  no 
sooner  was  Darius*s  horse  come  to  the  place  where  he  had 
smelt  the  mare,  than  he  fell  a  neighing ;  whereupon  Darius 
was  saluted  king  by  the  others,  and  placed  on  the  throne.  He 
was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  of  the  royal 
family  of  Achaemenes. 

^The  Persian  empire  being  thus  restored  and  settled  by  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  these  seven  lords,  they  were  raised  by  the 

k  Herod.  1.  Hi.  c.  84—87  *  I*>id. 
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new  king  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  iionoured  with  the  most 
ample  privileges.  They  had  access  to  his  person  whenever 
they  would,  and  in  all  public  affairs  were  allowed  to  deliver 
their  opinions  the  first  And  whereas  the  Persians  wore  their 
tiara  or  turban  with  the  top  bent  backwards,  except  the  king, 
who  wore  his  erect ;  these  lords  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
theirs  with  the  top  bent  forwards,  because,  when  they  attacked 
the  Magi,  they  had  bent  theirs  in  that  manner,  the  better  to 
know  one  another  in  the  hurry  and  confusion.  From  that  time 
forwards,  the  Persian  kings  of  this  family  always  had  seven 
counsellors,  honoured  with  the  same  privilege. 

Here  I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Persian  empire, 
reserving  the  remainder  of  it  for  the  following  volumes. 


Chapter  IV.  The  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of  the 
ASSYRIANS,  BABYLONIANS,  LYDIANS,  MEDES, 
AND  PERSIANS. 

I  SHALL  give  in  this  place  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  all  these  several  nations  conjointly,  because  thc^ 
agree  in  several  points  ;  and  if  I  was  to  treat  them  separately, 
1  should  be  obliged  to  make  frequent  repetitions ;  and  more* 
over,  excepting  the  Persians,  the  ancient  authors  say  very  little 
of  the  manners  of  the  other  nations.  I  shall  reduce  what  I 
have  to  say  of  them  to  these  four  heads : 

I.  Their  government. 

II.  Their  art  of  war. 

III.  Their  arts  and  sciences  :  and 

IV.  Their  religion. 

After  which  I  shall  narrate  the  causes  of  the  declension  and 
ruin  of  the  great  Persian  empire. 

Article  I.  Of  their  Government. — After  a  short  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Persia,  and  the  manner  of 
educating  the  children  of  their  kings,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
these  four  things :  Their  public  council,  wherein  the  affairs  of 
state  were  considered  ;  the  administration  of  justice ;  their 
care  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  good  order  observed  in  their 
finances 
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Sect.  I.  Their  Monarchical  Form  of  Government. 
The  respect  they  paid  their  Kings.  The  Manner  of 
EDUCATING  THEIR  CHILDREN. — Monarchical,  or  regal  govern- 
meot,  as  we  call  it,  is  of  all  others  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
universal,  the  best  adsqpted  to  keep  the  people  in  peace  and 
anion,  and  the  least  exposed  to  the  revolutions  and  vicissitudes 
incident  to  states.  For  these  reasons  the  wisest  writers  among 
the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and,  before  them  all, 
Herodotus,  have  been  induced  to  prefer  decidedly  this  form  of 
governflieat  to  all  others.  It  is  Ukewise  the  only  form  that 
was.  ever  established  among  the  eastern  nations,  a  republican 
government  being  utterly  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"^  Those  feofie  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  the  prince  on 
the  throne,  because  in  his  person  they  respected  the  character 
of  the  Deity,  whose  image  and  vicegerent  he  was  with  regard 
to  them,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  the 
sapreme  Governor  of  the  world,  and  invested  with  his  authority 
and  power,  in  order  to  be  the  minister  of  his  providence,  and 
the  dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.  In  this 
manner  did  the  paf$ans  themselves  in  old  times  both  think  and 
speak :  °  Principem  dot  DeuM^  qui  erga  amne  hominum  gentu 
vice  Mua  /nngatur. 

These  sentiments  are  very  laudable  and  just.  For  certainly 
the  most  profound  respect  and  reverence  are  due  to  the  su- 
preme power ;  because  it  cometh  from  God,  and  is  appointed 
entirely  for  the  good  of  the  public :  besides,  it  is  evident,  that 
an  authority  which  is  not  respected  according  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  commission,  must  thereby  either  become  useless,  or  at 
hast  very  much  limited  in  the  good  effects  which  ought  to  flow 
from  it.  But  in  the  times  of  paganism  this  honour  and  homage, 
though  just  and  reasonable  in  themselves,  were  often  carried 
too  far ;  the  Christian  being  the  only  religion  that  has  known 
bow  to.  keep  within  due  bounds  ^'  this  point.  *  We  honour 
the  emperor,  said  Tertullian,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Christians : 
bat  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  lawful  for  us,  and  proper  for  him ; 

■  PluL  til  Themut.y.  125.     Ad  Princ  indoc.  p.  780. 

■  PHn.  inPane^,  Traj, 

*  Colimos  Imperatorem,  8ic,quoinodo  et  nobis  licet,  et  ipsi  expedit ;  ut  hominem 
i  Deo  secundum,  et  quicquid  est,  i  Deo  consecutum,  et  solo  Deo  minorem.  Tertul. 
L.  ad  Srap 
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that  is,  as  a  man,  who  is  next  after  God  in  rank  and  authority, 
from  whom  he  has  received  all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he  has, 
and  who  knows  no  superior  but  God  alone.  For  this  reason 
he  calls  the  emperor  in  another  place  a  second  majesty, 
inferior  to  nothing  but  the  first ;  **Religio  secundcB  fnajestatis. 

Among  the  Assyrians,  and  more  particularly  among  the 
Persians,  the  prince  used  to  be  styled,  2%c  great  king,  the  king 
of  kingis.  Two  reasons  might  induce  those  princes  to  take 
that  ostentatious  title:  the  one,  because  their  empire  was 
formed  of  many  conquered  kingdoms,  all  united  under  one 
head  :  the  other,  because  they  had  several  kings,  their  vassals, 
either  in  their  court  or  dependent  upon  them. 

PThe  crown  was  hereditary  among  them,  descending  from 
father  to  son,  and  generally  to  the  eldest.  When  an  heir  to 
the  crown  was  born,  all  the  empire  testified  their  joy  by  sacrifices, 
feasts,  and  all  manner  of  public  rejoicings ;  and  his  birthday 
was  thenceforward  an  annual  festival,  and  day  of  solemnity  for 
all  the  Persians. 

^  The  manner  of  educating  the  future  master  of  the  empire 
is  admired  by  Plato,  and  recommended  to  the  Greeks  as  a 
perfect  model  for  a  prince's  education. 

He  was  never  wholly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurse, 
who  generally  was  a  woman  of  mean  and  low  condition :  but 
from  among  the  eunuchs,  that  is,  the  chief  officers  of  the 
household,  some  of  the  most  approved  merit  and  probity  were 
chosen,  to  take  care  of  the  young  prince's  person  and  health, 
till  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  begin  to  form  his  manners 
and  behaviour.  He  was  then  taken  from  them,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  other  masters,  who  were  to  continue  the  care  of 
his  education,  to  teach  him  to  ride  as  soon  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  and  to  exercise  him  in  hunting. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to  attain 
some  maturity,  four  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of 
the  state  were  appointed  to  be  his  preceptors.  The  first,  says 
Plato,  taught  him  magic,  that  is,  in  their  language,  the  worship 
of  the  gods  according  to  their  ancient  maxims,  and  the  laws  of 
Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromasdes ;  he  also  instructed  him  in 
the  principles  of  government.     The  second  was  to  accustom 

•  Apohg.  c.  35.  P  Plat,  in  Aldb.  c.  i.  p.  121.  Ibid. 
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him  to  speak  truth,  and  to  administer  justice.  The  third  was 
to  teach  him  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome  by  pleasures, 
that  he  might  be  tnily  a  king,  and  always  free,  master  of  him- 
self and  his  desires.  The  fourth  was  to  fortify  his  courage 
against  fear,  which  would  have  made  him  a  slave,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  a  noble  and  prudent  assurance,  so  necessary 
for  those  that  are  born  to  command.  Each  of  these  governors 
excelled  in  his  way,  and  was  eminent  in  that  part  of  education 
assigned  to  him.  One  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  in  religion,  and  the  art  of  governing ;  another  for 
his  love  of  truth  and  justice ;  this  for  his  moderation  and 
abstinence  from  pleasures ;  that  for  a  superior  strength  of 
mind,  and  uncommon  intrepidity. 

1  do  not  know  whether  such  a  di¥ersity  of  masters,  who, 
without  doubt,  were  of  different  tempers,  and  perhaps  had 
di&rent  interests  in  view,  was  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
end  proposed  ;  or  whether  it  was  possible,  that  four  men  should 
agree  together  in  the  same  principles,  and  harmoniously  pursue 
the  same  end.  Probably  the  reason  of  having  so  many  was, 
that  they  apprehended  it  impossible  to  find  any  one  person 
possessed  of  all  the  qualities  they  judged  necessary  for  giving 
a  right  education  to  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown;  so 
great  an  idea  had  they,  even  in  those  corrupt  times,  of  the 
importance  of  a  prince's  education. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  all  this  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in  the  same 
place,  was  frustrated  by  the  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence 
with  which  the  young  prince  was  surrounded  ;  by  the  numerous 
train  of  officers  that  waited  up<yi  him  with  a  servile  submission ; 
by  all  the  appurtenances  and  equipage  of  a  voluptuous  and 
effeminate  life,  in  which  pleasure,  and  the  inventing  of  new 
diversions,  seemed  to  engross  all  attention ;  dangers  which  the 
most  excellent  disposition  could  never  surmount.  The  corrupt 
manners  of  the  nation  therefore  quickly  debauched  the  prince, 
and  drew  him  into  the  prevailing  pleasures,  against  which  no 
education  is  a  sufficient  defence. 

The  education  here  spoken  of  by  Plato,  can  relate  only  to 
the  children  of  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Xerxes,  in  whose  time  lived  Alcibiades,  who 
t£  introduced  in  the  dialogue  from  whence  this  observation  is 
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taken.  For  Plato,  in  another  passage,  which  we  shall  cite 
hereafter,  informs  us,  that  neither  Cyrus  nor  Darius  ever 
thought  of  giving  the  princes,  their  sons,  a  good  education  ; 
and  what  we  find  in  history  concerning  Artaxerxes  Longimanos, 
gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  more  attentive  than  his 
predecessors  to  the  education  of  his  children;  but  was  not 
much  imitated  in  that  respect  by  his  successors. 

Sect.  II.  The  Public  Council  wherein  the  Affairs  of 
State  were  considered. — Absolute  as  the  regal  authority 
was  among  the  Persians,  yet  was  it,  in  some  measure,  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  establishment  of  this  council,  aj^inted 
by  the  state ;  a  council,  which  consisted  of  seven  of  the  princes 
or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no  less  distinguished  by  their 
wisdom  and  abilities  than  by  their  illustrious  birth.  We  have 
already  seen  the  origin  of  this  establishment  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen,  who  entered  into  an  association 
against  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  killed  him. 

The  Scripture  observes,  that  Ezra  was  sent  into  Judaea,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his 
seven  counsellors  :  '  '  Forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king 
and  of  his  seven  counsellors.'  The  same  Scripture,  a  long  time 
before  this,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  otherwise  called  Ahasuems, 
who  succeeded  the  Magian,  informs  us,  that  these  counsellors 
were  well  versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs,  and  maxims  of 
the  state ;  that  they  always  attended  the  prince,  who  never 
transacted  any  thing,  or  determined  any  affair  of  importance 
without  their  advice.  *  Interro§amt  (Assuerus)  $apienieSf  qui 
ex  more  regio  ei  semper  aderant,  et  Ulorum  fojciebat  cunckt 
consUioj  scientium  leges  acjura  majorwn. 

This  last  passage  gives  room  for  some  reflections,  which  may 
very  much  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Persian  government. 

In  the  first  place,  the  king  there  spoken  of,  that  is,  Darius, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  princes  that  ever  reigned  in 
Persia,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  praise,  on  account  of 
his  wisdom  and  prudence ;  though  he  had  his  faihngs.     It  is 

r  Ezra  vii   14. 

*  Eeth.  i.  1,^.  according  to  the  Vulgate  translation. 
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to  him,  as  well  as  to  Cyrus,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
excellent  laws  are  ascribed,  which  have  ever  since  subsisted  in 
that  country,  and  have  been  the  foundation  and  standard  of 
their*govemment.     Now  this  prince,  notwithstanding  his  extra- 
ordinary  penetration  and  ability,  thought  he  stood  in  need  of 
advice ;  nor  did  he  apprehend,  that  the  joining  a  number  of 
assistants  to  himself,  for  the  determination  of  affairs,  would  be 
any  discredit  to  his  own  understanding :  by  which  proceeding 
he  really  showed  a  superiority  of  genius  which  is  very  uncom- 
mon, and  implies  a  great  fund  of  merit.     For  a  prince  of 
slender  talents  and  a  narrow  capacity,  is  generally  full  of  him- 
self; and  the  less  understanding  he  has,  the  more  obstinate 
and  untractable  he  generally  is  :  he  thinks  it  want  of  respect 
to  ofier  to  discover  any  thing  to  him  which  he  does  not  per- 
ceive; and  is  affronted,  if  you  seem  to  doubt  that  he,  who  is 
supreme  in  power,  is  not  the  same  in  penetration  and  under- 
standing.    But  Darius  had  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and 
did   nothing  without  counsel  and  advice:   Illorum  faciebat 
euncia  cansUio. 

Secondly,  Darius,  however  absolute  he  was,  and  how  jealous 
soever  he  might  be  of  his  prerogative,  did  not  think  he  impaired 
or  degraded  it  when  he  instituted  that  council ;  for  the  council 
did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  king's  authority  of  ruling  and 
commanding,  which  always  resides  in  the  person  of  the  prince, 
but  was  confined  entirely  to  that  of  reason,  which  consisted  in 
communicating  and  imparting  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  king.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  noblest  character  of 
sovereign  power,  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  neither  degenerated 
from  its  origin,  nor  deviated  from  its  end,  is  to  *  govern  by  the 
laws ;  to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and  desire ;  and  to 
think  nothing  allowable  for  him  which  they  prohibit. 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  which  everyAvhere  accom- 
panied the  king,  (ex  more  regio  semper  ei  aderant,)  was  a 
perpetual  standing  council,  consisting  of  the  greatest  men  and 
the  best  heads  in  the  kingdom ;  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  sovereign,  and  always  with  a  dependency  upon  him,  were 
in  a  manner  the  source  of  public  order,  and  the  principle  of 
all  the  wise  regulations  and  transactions  at  home  and  abroad. 

*  R^mnr   a   te,  et  subject!  tibi,   sed  quemadmodum  letgtbus,  suinns.     Plin. 
Panrg,  7Va». 
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To  this  council  the  king  transferred  from  himself  severa. 
weighty  cares,  with  which  he  must  otherwise  have  been  over- 
burthened  ;  and  by  them  he  likewise  executed  whatever  had 
been  resolved  on.  It  was  by  means  of  this  standing  council, 
that  the  great  maxims  of  the  state  were  preserved  ;  the  know* 
ledge  of  its  true  interest  perpetuated;  affairs  carried  on  with 
harmony  and  order;  and  innovations,  errors,  and  oversights 
prevented.  For  in  a  public  and  general  council  things  are 
discussed  by  unsuspected  persons ;  all  the  ministers.are  mutual 
inspectors  of  one  another ;  all  their  knowledge  and  experience 
in  public  matters  are  united  together;  and  they  all  become 
equally  capable  of  e>'ery  part  of  the  administration  ;  because, 
though,  as  to  the  executive  part,  they  move  only  in  one  parti- 
cular sphere  of  business,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  inform  them- 
selves in  all  affcurs  relatmg  to  the  public,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  deliver  their  opinions  in  a  judicious  manner. 

The  fourth  and  last  reflection  I  have  to  make  on  this  head 
is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,  that  the  persons  of 
which  this  council  consisted,  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  customs,  laws,  maxims,  and  rights  of  the  kingdom,  scien- 
Hum  leges  ac  jura  majorum. 

Two  things,  which,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  were  prac- 
tised by  the  Persians,  might  v^ry  much  contribute  to  instruct 
the  king  and  his  council  in  the  methods  of  governing  with 
wisdom  and  prudence.  "The  first  was,  their  having  public 
registers,  wherein  all  the  prince's  edicts  and  ordinances, 
all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  people,  and  all  the  favours 
conferred  upon  particular  persons,  were  entered  and  recorded. 
The  second  was,  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  all  the 
events  of  former  reigns,  all  resolutions  taken,  regulations  esta- 
blished, and  services  done  by  any  particular  persons,  were 
exactly  and  circumstantially  entered.  These  annals  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  frequently  perused  both  by  the  kings 
and  the  ministers,  that  they  might  acquaint  themselves  with 
times  past ;  might  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom , 
avoid  an  arbitrary,  unequal,  uncertain  conduct;  maintain  aa 
uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  and,  in  short,  acquire 
such  light  from  the  perusal  of  these  boolcs,  as  should  qualify 
them  to  govern  the  state  with  wisdom. 

»  Ezra  V.  17.  anJ  \i.  2.  t  Ibid.  iv.  15.  and  Esth.  vi.  I 
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Sect.  III.  The  Administration  of  Justice. — ^To  be 
king,  and  to  be  judge,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
throne  is  a  tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  power  is  the  highest 
authority  for  administering  justice.  '  God  hath  made  you  king 
over  his  people  (said  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon)  to  the 
end  that  you  should  judge  them,  and  render  justice  and  judg- 
ment unto  them.'  God  hath  made  every  thing  subject  to 
princes,  to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  fearing  none  but  him. 
His  design,  in  making  them  independent,  was  to  give  them  the 
more  inviolable  attachment  to  justice.  That  they  might  not 
excuse  themselves  on  pretence  of  inability  or  want  of  power, 
he  has  delegated  his  whole  power  unto  them;  he  has  made 
them  masters  of  all  the  means  requisite  for  the  restraining 
injustice  and  oppression,  that  iniquity  should  tremble  in 
their  presence,  and  be  incapable  of  hurting  any  persons  what* 
soever. 

Bnt  what  is  that  justice  which  God  hath  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  kings,  and  whereof  he  hath  made  them  depositaries  ? 
Why,  it  is  nothing  else  but  order;  and  order  consists  in 
observing  an  universal  equity,  and  taking  care  that  force  do 
not  usurp  the  place  of  law ;  that  one  man's  property  be  not 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  another ;  that  the  common  ties  of 
society  be  not  broken ;  that  artifice  and  fraud  do  not  prevail 
over  innocence  and  simplicity ;  that  all  things  rest  in  peace 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  and  the  weakest  among  the 
people  find  sanctuary  in  the  public  authority. 

"  We  learn  from  Joseph  us,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to 
administer  justice  in  their  own  persons.  And  it  was  to  qualify 
them  for  the  due  discharge  of  this  duty,  that  care  was  taken  to 
have  them  instructed,  from  their  tenderest  youth,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  their  country ;  and  that  in  their  public 
schools,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Cyrus, 
they  were  taught  equity  and  justice,  in  the  same  manner  as 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  are  taught  in  other  places. 

These  are  the  great  and  essential  duties  of  the  regal  dignity. 
Indeed  it  is  reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
prince  be  assisted  in  the  execution  of  that  august  function,  as 
he  is  in  others:  but  to  be  assisted,  is  not  to  be  deprived,  oi 

a  Juiiq,  Judaic.  I.  xi.  c.  3. 
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dispossessed.  He  continues  judge,  as  long  as  he  continues 
king.  Though  he  communicates  his  authority,  yet  does  he  not 
resign  or  divide  it.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  bestow  some  time  upon  the  study  of  equity  and  justice ,  not 
that  he  need  enter  into  the  whole  detail  of  particular  laws,  but 
only  acquaint  himself  with  the  principal  rules  and  maxims  of 
the  law  of  his  country,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  doing  just- 
ice, and  of  passing  sentence  with  precision  upon  important 
points.  For  this  reason,  the  kings  of  Persia  never  ascended 
the  throne  till  they  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to  teach  them  that  science 
whereof  they  were  the  only  masters  and  professors,  as  well  as 
of  the  religion  of  the  country. 

Now  since  to  the  sovereign  alone  is  committed  the  right  of 
administering  justice,  and  that  within  his  dominions  there  is  no 
other  power  of  administering  it,  than  what  is  delegated  by  him, 
how  greatly  does  it  behove  him  to  take  care  into  what  hands 
he  commits  a  part  of  so  valuable  a  trust ;  to  know  whether 
those  he  places  so  near  the  throne  are  worthy  to  partake  of 
his  prerogative ;  and  industriously  to  keep  all  such  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  as  he  judges  unworthy  of  that  privilege  ?  We 
find  that  in  Persia  their  kings  were  exti*emely  careful  to  have 
justice  rendered  with  integrity  and  impartiality.  '  One  of  their 
royal  judges  (for  so  they  called  them)  having  suffered  himself 
to  be  corrupted  by  a  bribe,  was  condemned  by  Cambyses  to  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  to  have  his  skin  put  upon  the 
seat  where  he  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment,  and  where  his 
son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office,  was  to  sit,  that  the  very 
place,  whence  he  gave  judgment,  should  remind  him  continually 
of  his  duty. 

y  Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  oiit  of  the  class  of  old 
men,  into  which  none  were  admitted  till  the  age  of  fifty  years ; 
so  that  a  man  could  not  exercise  the  office  of  a  judge  before 
that  age,  the  Persians  being  of  opinion,  that  too  much  maturity 
could  not  be  required  in  an  employment  which  decided  upon 
the  fortunes,  reputations,  and  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

'  Amongst  them,  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private  person 
to  put  any  of  his  slaves  to  death,  nor  for  the  prince  to  inflict 

^  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  26.        y  Xenoph.  C^rop,  I.  i.  p.  7,         »  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  137. 
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capital  punishment  upon  any  of  his  subjects  for  the  first  oflfence-, 
because  it  might  radier  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  human 
weakness  and  frailty,  than  of  a  confirmed  malignity  of  mind. 

The  Persians  thought  it  reasonable  to  put  the  good  as  well 
as  the  evil,  the  merits  of  the  ofiender  as  well  as  his  demerits, 
into  the  scales  of  justice :  nor  was  it  just,  in  their  opinion,  that 
one  single  crime  should  obliterate  all  the  good  actions  a  man 
had  done  during  his  life.  *  Upon  this  principle  it  was  that 
Darius,  having  condemned  a  judge  to  death  for  scnne  prevari* 
cation  in  his  office,  and  afterwards  calling  to  mind  the  import- 
ant services  he  had  rendered  both  to  the  state  and  the  royal 
family,  revoked  the  sentence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  going 
to  be  executed,  ^  and  acknowledged,  that  he  had  pronounced 
it  with  more  precipitation  than  wisdom. 

But  one  important  and  essential  rule  which  they  observed 
in  their  judgments,  was,  in  the  firat  place,  never  to  condemn 
any  person  without  confronting  him  with  his  accuser  to  his 
fiice,  and  without  giving  him  time,  and  all  other  means,  neces- 
sary for  defending  himself  against  the  articles  laid  to  his 
charge :  and  in  the  second  place,  if  the  person  accused  was 
found  innocent,  to  inflict  the  very  same  punishment  upon  the 
accuser,  as  the  other  was  to  have  sufiered,  had  he  been  found 
guilty.  ^  Artaxerxes  gave  a  fine  example  of  the  just  rigour 
which  on^t  to  be  exercised  on  such  occasions.  One  of  the 
king's  favourites,  ambitious  of  getting  a  place  possessed  by  one 
of  his  best  officers,  endeavoured  to  make  the  king  suspect  the 
fidelity  of  that  officer ;  and  to  that  end,  sent  informations  to 
court  full  of  calumnies  against  him,  persuading  himself  that  the 
king,  from  the  great  influence  he  had  with  his  majesty,  would 
believe  the  thing  upon  his  bare  word,  without  farther  examina- 
tion. For  such  is  the  general  character  of  calumniators. 
They  are  afraid  of  evidence  and  light;  they  make  it  their 
business  to  bar  up  from  the  innocent  all  access  to  the  prince, 
and  thereby  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  vindicate  themselves. 
The  officer  was  imprisoned ;  but  he  desired  of  the  king,  before 
he  was  condemned,  that  his  cause  might  be  heard,  aiid  his 
accusers  ordered  to  produce  their  evidence  against  him.     The 

*  Herod,  l.vii.  C.  194.  ^  FfVf  mt  ret^vrt^m  mJriff  1}  r«f«n^«  l^ym^fiitf  dW, 

iXt;r«.  c  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  333^336. 
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king  did  so:  and  as  there  was  no  proof  but  the  letters  which 
his  enemy  had  written  against  him,  he  was  cleared,  and  his 
innocence  fuily  justified  by  the  three  commissioners  that  sat 
upon  his  trial;  and  all  the  king's  indignation  fell  upon  the 
perfidious  accuser,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  abuse  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  his  royal  master.  The  prince,  who 
was  well  informed,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  true  signs  of  a 
wise  government  is  to  have  the  subjects  stand  more  in  fear  of 
the  *  laws  than  of  informers,  would  have  thought,  that  to  act 
otherwise  than  he  did,  would  have  been  a  direct  violation  of 
the  most  common  rules  of  natural  equity  and  humanity ;  it 
would  have  been  f  opening  a  door  to  envy,  hatred,  calumny, 
and  revenge ;  it  would  have  been  exposing  the  honest  simpli- 
city of  good  and  faithful  subjects  to  the  cruel  malice  of  detest- 
able informers,  and  arming  the  latter  with  the  sword  of  public 
authority :  in  a  word,  it  would  have  been  divesting  the  throne 
of  the  most  noble  privilege  belonging  to  it,  namely,  that  of 
being  a  sanctuary  for  innocence  and  justice,  against  violence 
and  calumny. 

^  There  is  upon  record  a  still  more  memorable  example  of 
firmness  and  love  of  justice,  in  another  king  of  Persia,  before 
Artaxerxes ;  in  him,  I  mean,  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Ahasu- 
erus,  and  who  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  from  whom  Haman  had,  by  his  earnest  solicitations, 
extorted  that  fatal  edict,  which  was  calculated  to  exterminate 
the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian  empire  in 
one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Esther,  opened  his 
eyes,  he  made  haste  to  make  amends  for  his  fault,  not  only  by 
revoking  his  edict,  and  inflicting  an  exemplary  punishment 
upon  the  impostor  who  had  deceived  him,  but  which  is  more, 
by  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  error,  which  should  be  a 
pattern  to  all  ages,  and  to  all  princes,  and  teach  them,  that  far 
from  debasing  their  dignity,  or  weakening  their  authority 
thereby,  they  procure  to  them  both  the  more  respect.  •  After 
declaring,  that  it  is  but  too  common  for  calumniators  to  impose, 
by  their  misrepresentations  and  craftiness,  on  the  goodness  of 

*  Esth.  c.  Hi.  &c. 

*  Non  jam  delatores,  sed  leges  timeotur.     Plin.  in  Patteg.  Traj. 

f  Priaceps^  qui  delatores  non  castigat,  irritat.     Sueton.  in  vit.  Domit,  c.  •«. 
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their  princes,  whom  their  natural  sincerity  induces  to  judge 
favourably  of  others ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  prejudiced  by 
such  means  against  the  Jews,  who  were  his  faithful  subjects, 
and  the  children  of  the  most  high  God,  to  whose  goodness  he 
and  his  ancestors  were  indebted  for  the  throne. 

*  The  Persians  were  not  only  enemies  of  injustice,  as  we 
have  now  shown  ;  but  also  abhorred  lying,  which  always  was 
deemed  amongst  them  a  mean  and  infamous  vice.  What 
they  esteemed  most  pitiful,  next  to  lying,  was  to  live  upon 
trust,  or  by  borrowing.  Such  a  kind  of  life  seemed  to  them 
idle,  ignomtnious,  servile,  and  the  more  despicable,  as  it  tends 
to  make  people  liars. 

Sect.  IV.  The  Care  of  the  Provinces. — It  seems  to  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  metropolis  of 
a  kingdom,  where  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  judges  is 
closely  inspected ; '  and  the  very  sight  of  the  throne  capable  of 
keeping  the  subjects  in  awe.  The  case  is  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  provinces,  where  the  distance  fix)m  the  sovereign, 
and  the  hopes  of  impunity,  may  occasion  many  misdemeanours 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  ofHcers,  as  well  as  great 
licentiousness  and  disorder  on  that  of  the  people.  In  this  the 
Persian  policy  exerted  itself  with  the  greatest  care ;  and,  we 
may  also  say,  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  *  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  governments,  the  governors  whereof  were  called 
satrapse.  Over  them  were  appointed  three  principal  ministers, 
who  inspected  their  conduct,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  affairs  of  their  several  provinces,  and  who  were  afterwards 
to  make  their  report  of  the  same  to  the  king.  It  was  Darius  the 
Mede,  that  is,  Cyaxares,  or  rather  Cyrus,  in  the  name  of  his 
uncle,  who  put  the  government  of  the  empire  into  this  excellent 
method.  These  satrapse  were,  by  the  very  design  of  their 
office,  each  in  his  respective  district,  to  have  the  same  care  and 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  for  those  of  the  prince : 
for  it  was  a  maxim  with  Cyrus,  that  no  difference  ought  to  be 

•  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  138. 

*  Authors  differ  about  the  number  of  govemiiMnts  or  proTinces.  Xenoph«  Cttrop, 
\.  viii.  p.  229,  232. 
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admitted  between  these  two  interests,  which  are  necessarily 
linked  together ;  since  neither  the  people  can  be  happy,  unie^ 
the  prince  is  powerful,  and  in  a  condition  to  defend  them  ;  nor 
the  prince  truly  powerful,  unless  his  people  be  happy. 

These  satrapae  being  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  Cyrus  assigned  them  certain  funds  and  revenues 
proportioned  to  their  station  and  the  importance  of  their 
employments.  He  was  willing  they  should  live  nobly  in  their 
respective  provinces,  that  they  might  gain  the  respect  of  the 
nobility  and  common  people  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that 
for  that  reason  their  retinue,  their  equipage,  and  their  table, 
should  be  answerable  to  their  dignity,  yet  without  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation.  He  himself  was 
their  model  in  this  respect,  as  he  desired  they  should  be  likewise 
to  all  persons  of  distinguished  rank  within  the  extent  of  their 
authority :  so  that  the  same  order  which  reigned  in  the  prince's 
courty  might  likewise  proportionaUy  be  observed  in  the  courts 
of  the  satrapae,  and  in  the  noblemen's  families.  And  to  prevent, 
as  6uc  as  possible,  all  abuses  which  might  be  made  of  so  exten* 
sive  an  authority  as  that  of  the  satrapae,  the  king  reserved  to 
himself  alone  the  nomination  of  them,  and  chose  that  the 
governors  of  places,  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  and  other 
such  like  officers,  should  depend  immediately  upon  the  prince 
himself;  from  whom  alone  they  were  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions, in  order  that,  if  the  satrapae  were  inclined  to  abuse  their 
power,  they  might  be  sensible  those  officers  were  so  many 
overseers  and  censors  of  their  conduct.  And,  to  make  this 
correspondence,  by  letters,  the  more  sure  and  expeditious,  the 
king  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  throughout  all  the 
empire,  and  appointed  couriers,  who  travelled  mght  and  day, 
and  made  wonderful  despatch.  But  I  shall  speak  more  parti- 
cularly on  this  article  at  the  end  of  the  section,  that  I  may 
not  break  in  upon  the  matter  in  hand 

The  care  of  the  provinces,  however,  was  not  entirely  left  to 
the  satrapae  and  governors :  the  king  himself  took  cognizance 
of  them  in  his  own  person,  being  persuaded,  that  the  governing 
only  by  others,  is  but  to  govern  by  halves.  An  officer  of  the 
household  was  ordered  to  repeat  these  words  to  the  king  every 
morning,  when  he  awakened  him :  '  *  Rise,  sir,  and  think  of 

f  Plut.  ad  Pi-inc,  indod,  p.  780. 
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dischai^Dg  the  duties  for  which  Oroinasdes  has  placed  you 
upon  the  throne.'  Oromasdes  was  the  principal  god,  anciently 
worshipped  by  the  Persians.  A  good  prince,  says  Plutarch  in 
relating  this  custom,  has  no  occasion  for  an  officer  to  give  him 
this  daily  admonition :  his  own  heart,  and  the  love  he  has  for 
his  people,  are  sufficient  monitors. 

>  The  king  of  Persia  thought  himself  obliged,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  established  in  that  country,  from  time  to 
time  personally  to  visit  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  being 
persuaded,  as  Pliny  says  of  Trajan,  that  the  most  solid  glory, 
and  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  a  good  prince  can  enjoy,  is 
fiom  time  to  time  to  let  the  people  see  their  common  fiither ; 
to  '^  reconcile  the  dissensions  and  mutual  animosities  of  rival 
cities ;  to  calm  conunotions  or  seditions  among  the  people,  and 
that  not  so  much  by  the  severity  of  power,  as  by  the  authority 
of  reason ;  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression  in  magistrates ; 
and  cancel  and  reverse  whatever  has  been  decreed  against  law 
and  equity ;  in  a  word,  Uke  a  beneficent  planet,  to  sbed  his 
salutary  influences  universally,  or  rather,  like  a  kind  of  divinity, 
to  be  present  everywhere,  to  see,  to  hear,  and  inspect  every 
thing,  without  rejecting  any  man*s  petition  or  comphunt. 

\Vlie&  the  king  was  not  able  to  visit  the  provinces  himseU; 
he  sent,  in  his  stead,  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom, 
such  as  were  the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  These 
persons  were  generally  called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince, 
because  by  their  means  he  saw  and  was  informed  of  every 
thing.  When  these,  or  any  other  of  his  great  ministers,  or  the 
members  of  his  council,  were  said  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  prince,  it  was  at  once  an  admonition  to  the  king,  that  he 
had  his  ministers,  as  we  have  the  oigans  of  our  senses,  not  that 
he  should  lie  still  and  be  idle,  but  act  by  their  means ;  and  to 
the  ministers,  that  they  ought  not  to  act  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  king  their  head,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
body  politic. 

The  particular  detail  of  affiiirs,  which  the  king,  when  he 

'  Xenoph.  tra  Oecononu  p.  828. 

*  Recoociliare  flpmulas  civitates,  tumentesque  populos  non  imperio  magis  quam 
ratione  compescere,  intercedere  iniquitatlbus  magistratuum,  infectumque  reddere 
qaicquid  fieri  non  oportuerit;  postramd  velocissimi  sideris  more  omnia  ioTisere, 
omnia  audire,  et  undecumque  invoeatnro,  statim,  velut  mim«ii,  adeiM  et  adsistert. 
Plin.  in  Panegtfr.  Tray 
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went  his  progress  in  person,  or  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  him,  entered  into,  is  highly  worthy  of  admiration,  and  shows 
how  well  they  understood,  in  those  days,  wherein  the  wisdom 
and  ability  of  governors  consist.  The  attention  of  the  kiqg 
and  his  ministers  was  not  employed  upon  great  objects  alone, 
as  war,  the  revenue,  justice,  and  commerce ;  but  matters  of 
less  importance,  as  the  security  and  beauty  of  towns  and  cities, 
the  convenient  habitation  of  the  inhabitants,  the  repairs  of 
high  roads,  bridges,  causeways,  the  keeping  of  woods  and  forests 
from  being  laid  waste  and  destroyed,  and  above  all,  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  encouraging  and  promoting  all 
sorts  of  trades,  even  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  handicraft 
employments ;  every  thing,  in  short,  came  within  the  sphere 
of  their  policy,  and  was  thought  to  deserve  their  care  and 
inspection.  And  indeed,  whatever  belongs  to  the  subjects,  as 
well  as  the  subjects  themselves,  is  a  part  of  the  trust  committed 
to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  is  entitled  to  his  care* 
concern,  and  activity.  His  love  for  the  commonweal  is 
universal.  *  It  extends  itself  to  all  matters,  and  takes  in  every 
thing :  it  is  the  support  of  private  persons,  as  well  as  of  the 
public.  Every  province,  every  city,  every  family,  has  a  place 
n  bis  heart  and  affections.  Every  thing  in  the  kingdom  has  a 
lelation  to,  and  concerns  him ;  every  thing  challenges  his 
attention  and  regard. 

'^  I  have  already  said,  that  agriculture  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  on  which  the  Persians  bestowed  their  care  and 
attention.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prince's  first  cares  was,  to  make 
husbandry  flourish ;  and  those  satrapse,  whose  provinces  were 
the  best  cultivated,  had  the  most  of  his  favour.  And,  as  there 
were  offices  erected  for  the  regulation  of  the  military  part  of 
government,  so  were  there  likewise  for  the  inspecting  their 
rural  labours  and  economy.  For  these  two  employments  had 
a  near  relation ;  the  business  of  the  one  being  to  guard  the 
country,  and  the  other  to  cultivate  it.  The  prince  protected 
both  almost  with  the  same  degree  of  affection ;  because  both 
concurred,  and  were  equally  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
For  if  the  lands  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the  aid  and 

^  Xenoph.  Oeeon.  p.  827—830. 

*  Is,  cui  curs  sunt  universae,  nullam  non  reip.  partem  tanquam  sui  nutnt.    Seaec 
1.  de  Clem.  c.  xiii. 
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protection  of  armies  for  their  defence  and  security ;  so  neither 
can  the  soldiers  on  the  other  hand  be  fed  and  maintained 
without  the  labour  of  the  husbandmen,  who  cultivate  the 
ground.  It  was  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that  the  prince, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  himself  to  see  into  every  thing, 
caused  an  exact  account  to  be  given  him,  how  every  province 
and  district  was  cultivated ;  that  he  might  know,  whether  each 
country  brought  forth  abundantly  such  fruits  as  it  was  capable 
of  producing ;  that  he  descended  so  &r  into  those  particulars, 
as  Xenophon  remarks  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  as  to  inform 
himself,  whether  the  private  gardens  of  his  subjects  were  well 
kept,  and  yielded  plenty  of  fruit ;  that  he  rewarded  the  super* 
intendents  and  overseers,  whose  provinces  or  districts  were  the 
best  cultivated,  and  punished  the  laziness  and  negligence  of 
those  idle  persons,  who  suffered  their  grounds  to  lie  barren  or 
untilled.  Such  a  care  as  this  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  a 
king,  as  it  naturally  tends  to  propagate  riches,  and  plenty 
throughout  his  kingdom,  and  to  beget  a  spirit  of  industry 
amongst  his  subjects,  which  is  the  surest  means  of  preventing 
that  increase  of  droned  and  idle  fellows,  that  are  such  a  burden 
upon  the  public,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  state. 

*  Xenophon,  in  the  next  passage  to  this  I  have  now  cited, 
pats  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  introduced  as  a  speaker, 
a  very  noble  encomium  upon  agriculture,  which  he  represents 
as  the  employment  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  man,  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  most  suitable  to  his  nature;  as  the 
common  nurse  of  all  ages  atid  conditions  of  life ;  as  the  source 
of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a  thousand  sober 
delights  and  honest  pleasures ;  as  the  mistress  and  school  of 
sobriety,  temperance,  justice,  religion ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all 
kinds  of  virtues  both  civil  and  military.  After  which  he 
relates  the  fine  saying  of  Lysander  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  as 
he  was  walking  at  Sardis  with  the  younger  Cyrus,  hearing  from 
that  prince's  own  mouth,  that  he  himself  had  planted  several 
of  the  trees  he  was  looking  at,  exclaimed,  that  the  world  had 
reason  to  extol  the  happiness  of  Cynis,  whose  virtue  was  as 
eminent  as  his  fortune  ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
iffluence,  splendour,  and  magnificence,  had  yet  preserved  a 

>  Xenophon.  Oeeom,  p.  830-833. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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taste  so  pure  and  so  conformable  to  right  reason.  '^  Cum 
Cyrus  respoTidisse^,  Ego  ista  sum  dimensust  mei  sunt  ordine^f 
mea  description  mulice  etiam  istarum  arborum  med  manu  sunt 
satcB ;  turn  Lysandrum^  intuetUem  ejus  purfujrom^  et  nkorem 
corporis^  omcdwnque  Persicum  niulto  auro  multisque  gemmis, 
dixlsse:*  RectA  v£r6  te,  Cybe,  beatvm  feeunt,  quoniam 
viRTUTi  TVM  fortuna  conjuncta  £st.  How  luuch  is  it  to  be 
wished,  that  our  young  nobility,  who  in  the  time  of  peace  da 
not  know  how  to  employ  themselves,  had  the  like  taste  for 
planting  and  agriculture,  which  surely,  after  such  an  example 
as  that  of  Cyrus,  should  be  thought  no  dishonour  to  their 
quality ;  especially  if  they  would  consider,  that  for  several 
ages  it  was  the  constant  employment  of  the  bravest  and  most 
warlike  people  in  the  world !  The  reader  may  easily  perceive, 
that  I  mean  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  Invention  of  Posts  and.  Couriers. — I  promised  to  give 
some  account  in  this  place  of  the  invention  of  posts  and  couriers. 
^  This  invention  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  find  any 
mention  of  such  an  establishment  before  his  time.  As  the  Persian 
empire,  after  his  last  conquest,  was  of  a  vast  extent,  and  Cynxk 
required  that  all  his  governors  of  provinces^  and  his  chief  com* 
manders  of  his  troops,  should  write  to  him,  and  give  an  exact 
account  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  their  several  districts  and 
armies ;  in  order  to  render  that  correspondence  the  more  sure  and 
expeditious,  and  to  enable  himself  to  receive  speedy  intelligence 
of  all  occurrences  and  a&irs,  and  to  send  his  orders  thereupon 
with  expedition,  he  caused  post-houses  to  be  built,  and  messeu* 
gers  to  be  appointed,  in  every  province.  Having  computed  how 
far  a  good  horse,  with  a  brisk  rider,  could  go  in  a  day,  without 
being  spoiled,  he  had  stables  built  in  proportion,  at  equal  dis^ 
tances  from  each  other,  and  had  them  furnished  with  horses, 
and  grooms  to  take  care  of  them.  At  each  of  these  places  he 
likewise  appointed  a  post-master,  to  receive  the  packets  firom 
the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them  to  others ;  and 
to  take  the  horses  that  had  performed  their  stage,  and  to  find 

^  Cic.  ele  seneci.  num.  59.  *  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  232. 

*  In  the  original  Greek  there  is  still  a  greater  energy,  ^xmim  f^t  ^Jtuf,  Z 
Kv^i,  w^»ifMtf  %iHtt'  kyttiif  ykf  m  mfn^  tv^t/iutuf.  Thou  art  worthy,  Cyixis,  ol 
that  happiness  thou  art  possessed  of;  because,  with  all  thy  affluence  and  prosperity, 
thou  art  also  virtuous. 
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fresh  ones.  Thus  the  post  went  continually  night  and  day, 
with  extraordinary  speed  :  nor  did  either  rain  or  snow,  heat  or 
coki,  or  any  inclemency  of  the  se^uson,  interrupt  its  progress. 
™  Herodotas  sp««ks  of  the  moie  sort  of  couriers  in  the  reign 
of  Xevxe9. 

These  couriers  were  caUed  in  the  Persian  language ''Ayia^oi.'*' 
The  superintendency  of  the  posts  became  a  considerable  em- 
ployment. "  Darius,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings,  had  it 
before  he  came  to  the  crown.  Xenophon  takes  notice,  that 
this  establishment  subsisted  still  in  his  time ;  which  perfectly 
agrees  with  what  is  related  in  the  book  of  Esther,  concerning  the 
edict  published  by  Ahasuerus  in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  which 
edict  was  carried  through  that  vas4  empire  with  a  rapidity  that 
would  have  been  impossible,  without  these  posts  erected  hy 
Cyrus. 

We  are  justly  surprised  to  fisd,  that  this  establishment  of 
posts  and  couriers,  first  iavented  in  the  East  by  Cyrus,  and 
continued  for  so  many  ages  afterwards  by  his  successors, 
especially  considering  of  what  usefulness  it  was  to  tlie  govern- 
ment, should  never  have  been  imitated  in  the  West,  particu- 
larly by  people  so  expert  in  politics  as  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans. 

it  is  more  astonishing,  that,  where  this  invention  was  put  in 
execution,  it  was  not  farther  improved,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
waa  confined  only  to  afiairs  o(  state,  without  considering  the 
many  advantages  the  public  might  have  reaped  from  it,  by 
facilitating  a  mutual  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  business  of 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds;  by  forwarding  the 
affiiirs  of  private  persons;  the  despatch  of  journeys  which 
required  haste ;  die  easy  communication  between  families, 
cities,  and  provinces ;  and  by  the  safety  and  conveniency  of 
remitting  money  from  one  country  to  another.  It  is  well 
known  what  difficulty  people  at  a  distance  had  then,  and  for 
many  ages  afterwards,  to  communicate  any  news,  or  to  treat  of 

m  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  98. 

•  Plut  I.  i.  de/brhm.  Alex.  p.  326,  and  im  mi,  Aler  p.  674,  ubi  pro  'Ary«tdiff, 
legendum  ^A^rAtint, 

*  "Ayfa^M  is  derived  from  a  word  which  in  that  language  signifies  a  •ervice  ren» 
dered  by  compuinon,  h  is  from  thenee  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  verb  kyfa^tutn^ 
compelieref  cogere :  and  the  Latins,  angatriare.  According  to  Suidas  they  were 
likewise  called  attends, 

k2 
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any  affairs  together ,  being  obliged  either  to  send  a  servant  on 
purpose,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great  charge  and 
loss  of  time ;  or  to  wait  for  the  departure  of  some  other  per- 
son, that  was  going  into  the  province  or  country,  whither  they 
had  letters  to  send ;  which  method  was  liable  to  numberless 
disappointments,  accidents,  and  delays. 

At  present  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniency  at  a  small 
expense  ;  but  we  do  not  thoroughly  consider  the  advantage  of 
it:  the  want  whereof  would  make  us  fully  sensible  of  our 
happiness  in  this  respect.  France  is  indebted  for  it  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  which  I  cannot  forbear  observing  here : 
I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  the  digression.  The  university 
of  Paris,  being  formerly  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and 
having  great  numbers  of  scholars  resorting  to  her  from  all  the 
provinces,  and  even  from  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  did,  for 
their  sakes  and  conveniency,  establish  messengers,  whose 
business  was,  not  only  to  bring  clothes,  silver,  and  gold  for  the 
students,  but  likewise  to  carry  bags  of  law  proceedings,  infor- 
mations, and  inquests ;  to  conduct  all  sorts  of  persons,  indiffer- 
ently, to  or  from  Paris,  finding  them  both  horses  and  diet ; 
as  also  to  carry  letters,  parcels,  and  packets  for  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  university. 

In  the  university  registers  of  the  Four  Nations,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  these  messengers  are  often  styled 
Nuntii  volantes,  to  signify  the  great  speed  and  despatch  they 
were  obliged  to  make. 

The  state,  then,  is  indebted  to  the  university  of  Paris  for  the 
invention  and  establishment  of  these  messengers  and  letter 
carriers.  And  it  was  at  her  own  charge  and  expense  that  she 
erected  these  offices  ;  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  our  kings  and 
the  public.  She  has  moreover  maintained  and  supported  them 
since  the  year  1576,  against  all  the  various  attempts  of  the 
farmers,  which  has  cost  her  inmiense  sums.  For  there  never 
were  any  ordinary  royal  messengers,  till  Henry  III.  first 
established  them  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  edict  of  November, 
appointing  them  in  the  same  cities  as  the  university  had  theirs 
in,  and  granting  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
kings,  his  predecessors,  had  granted  the  messengers  of  the 
university. 
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The  university  never  had  any  other  fund  or  support  than 
the  profits  arising  from  the  post-office.  And  it  is  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  same  revenue,  that  king  Louis  XV.,  now  on 
the  throne,  by  his  decree  of  the  council  of  state,  of  the  I4th 
of  April,  1719,  and  by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  the  same 
date,  registered  in  parliament,  and  in  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
has  ordained,  that  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  said  university  the 
students  shall  be  taught  gratis ;  and  has  to  that  end»  for  the 
time  to  come,  appropriated  to  the  university  an  eight-and- 
twentieth  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  general  lease  or 
farm  of  the  posts  and  messengers  of  France;  which  eight-and- 
twentieth  part  amounted  that  year  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  livres,  or  thereabouts.* 

It  is  not  therefore  without  reason,  that  the  university,  to 
whom  this  regulation  has  restored  a  part  of  her  ancient  lustre, 
reckons  Louis  XV.  as  a  kind  of  new  founder,  whose  bounty 
has  at  length  delivered  her  from  the  unhappy  and  shameful 
necessity  of  receiving  wages  for  her  labours  ;  which  in  some 
measure  dishonoured  the  dignity  of  her  profession,  as  it  was 
contrary  to  that  noble,  disinterested  spirit  which  becomes  it. 
And,  indeed,  the  labour  of  masters  and  professors  who  instruct 
others,  ought  not  to  be  given  for  nothing;  but  neither  ought 
it  to  be  sold.     ®  Nee  venire  hoc  beneficium  oportet,  nee  perire. 

Sbct.  V.  Administration  op  thb  Revbnubs. — The  prince 
is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  state ;  by  him  are  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  thereof  secured.  But  to  enable  him  to  defend  it, 
he  has  occasion  for  arms,  soldiers,  arsenals,  fortified  towns, 
and  ships  ;  and  all  these  things  require  great  expenses.  It  is 
moreover  just  and  reasonable,  that  the  king  have  wherewithal 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
empire ;  as  also  to  enable  him  to  ensure  reverence  and  respect 
to  his  person  and  authority.  These  are  the  two  principal 
reasons  that  have  given  occasion  for  the  exacting  of  jtribute 
and  imposition  of  taxes.  As  the  public  advantage,  and  the 
necessity  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state,  have  been 
the  first  causes  of  these  burdens,  so  ought  they  likewise  to  be 

®  Quintil.  1.  xii.  c.  / . 
*  About  8500/.  sterling. 
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the  constant  standard  of  their  use.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  world  more  just  and  reasonaUe  than  such  impositions; 
since  every  private  person  ought  to  think  himself  very  happy, 
that  he  can  purchase  his  peace  and  security  at  the  expense  of 
so  slender  a  contribution. 

P  The  revenues  of  the  Persian  kings  consisted  partly  in  tb« 
levying  of  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  partly  in  their 
being  furnished  with  several  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in 
kind  ;  as  com,  and  other  provisions,  forage,  horses,  tcamels,  or 
whatever  rarities  each  particular  province  afforded*  ^  Strabo 
Telates,  that  the  satrap  of  Armenia  sent  regularly  every  year 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  his  master,  twenty  thousand  young  colts. 
By  this  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  other  levies  in  the 
several  provinces.  The  tributes,  however,  were  only  exacted 
from  the  conquered  nations  :  for  the  natural  subjects,  that  is, 
the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all  impositions.  Nor  was  the 
custom  of  imposing  taxes»  and  of  determining  the  sums  each 
province  was  yearly  to  pay,  introduced  till  the  reign  of  Darius; 
at  which  time  the  pecuniary  impositions,  as  near  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  computation  made  by  Herodotus,  which  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  to  near  forty-four 
millions  French  money.* 

'  The  place  wherein  was  kept  the  public  treasurei,  was  called 
in  the  Persian  language  Gaza.  There  were  treasuries  of  this 
kind  at  Susa,  at  Persepolis,  at  Pasargada,  at  Damascus,  and 
other  cities.  The  gold  and  silver  were  there  kept  in  ingots, 
and  coined  into  money,  according  as  the  king  had  occasion. 
The  money  chiefly  used  by  the  Persians  was  of  gold;  and 
called  Darickj  from  the  name  of  |  Darius,  who  first  caused 
them  to  be  coined,  with  his  image  on  one  side,  and  an  archer 
on  the  reverse.  The  Darick  is  sometimes  also  called  Stater 
aureus,  because  the  weight  of  it,  like  that  of  tlie  •4ttic  Stater^ 
was  two  drachms  of  gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  twenty 
drachms  of  silver,  and  consequently  were  worth  ten  livres  of 
French  money. 

P  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  89—97.  9  Lib.  xi.  p.  530. 

'  Q.  Cart.  1.  iii.  c.  12 
*  About  two  millions  sterling 

t  Darius  the  Mede,  otherwise  called  Cyaxares,  is  supposed   to  have  been  the 
6rst  who  caused  this  money  to  be  coined. 
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■  Besides  these  tributes,  which  were  paid  in  money,  there 
was  another  contribution  made  in  kind,  by  furnishing  victuals 
and  provisions  for  the  kings  table  and  household,  grain, 
forage,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  subsistence  of  his  armies, 
and  horses  for  the  remounting  of  his  cavalry.  This  contribution 
was  imposed  upon  the  sixscore  satrapies,  or  provinces,  each  of 
them  furnishing  such  a  part  as  they  were  severally  taxed  at. 
Herodotus  observes,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the  largest 
and  wealtRiest  of  them  all,  did  alone  furnish  the  whole  con- 
tribution for  the  space  of  four  months,  and  consequently  bore 
a  third  part  of  the  burden  of  the  whole  imposition,  whilst  all  the 
rest  of  Asia  together  did  but  contribute  the  other  two-thirds. 

By  what  has  beeti  already  said  on  this  subject,  we  see 
the  kings  of  Persia  did  not  exact  all  their  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions in  money,  but  were  content  to  levy  a  part  of  them  in 
money,  and  to  take  the  rest  in  such  products  and  commodities 
as  the  several  provinces  afforded ;  which  is  a  proof  of  the 
great  wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity  of  the  Persian 
government.  Without  doubt  they  had  observed  how  difficult 
it  often  is  for  the  people,  especially  in  countries  at  a  distance 
from  commerce,  to  convert  their  goods  into  money,  without 
suffering  great  losses ;  whereas  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to 
render  the  taxes  easy,  and  to  shelter  the  people  from  vexation 
and  trouble  as  well  as  expense,  as  the  taking  in  payment  from 
each  country  such  fruits  and  commodities  as  that  country 
produces;  by  which  means  the  contribution  becomes  easy, 
natural,  and  equitable. 

*  There  were  likewise  certain  districts  assigned  and  set  apart 
for  the  maintaining  of  the  queen's  toilet  and  wardrobe ;  one 
for  her  girdle,  another  for  her  veil,  and  so  on  for  the  rest  of 
her  vestments :  and  these  districts,  which  were  of  a  great  extent, 
since  one  of  them  contained  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could 
walk  over  in  a  day;  these  districts,  I  say,  took  their  names 
from  their  particular  use,  or  part  of  the  garments  to  which  they 
were  appropriated;  and  were  accordingly  called,  one  the 
queen's  girdle,  another  the  queen's  veil,  and  so  on.  In  Plato's 
time,  the  same  custom  continued  among  the  Persians. 

^  The  manner  in  which  the  king  gave  pensions  in  those 

•  He.-oa.  I.  iii.  c.  91—97.  and  1. 1  c.  192.  »  Plut.  in  Mdb.  i.  p.  123. 

«  Hut.  in  Themist.  p.  127. 
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days  to  such  persons  as  he  had  a  mind  to  gratify,  was  exactly 
like  what  I  have  observed  concerning  the  queen.  We  read, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  assigned  the  revenues  of  four  cities  to 
Themistocles ;  one  of  which  was  to  supply  him  with  wine, 
another  with  bread,  the  third  with  meats  for  his  table,  and  the 
fourth  with  his  clothes  and  furniture.  *  Before  that  time, 
Cyrus  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  towards  Pytharchus  of 
Cyzicus,  for  whoiXl  he  had  a  particular  consideration,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  revenue  of  seven  cities.  In  following  times, 
we  find  many  instances  of  a  like  nature. 

Article  II.  Of  their  War. — ^The  people  of  Asia  in  general 
were  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  did  not  want 
courage ;  but  in  time  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  enervated 
by  luxury  and  pleasure.  I  must,  however,  except  the  Persians, 
who,  even  before  Cyrus,  and  still  more  during  his  reign,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  people  of  a  very  military  genius.  The 
situation  of  their  country,  which  is  ru^edand  mountainous, 
might  be  one  reason  of  their  hard  and  frugal  manner  of  living ; 
which  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance  for  the  forming  of  good 
soldiers.  But  the  good  education  which  the  Persians  gave 
their  youth,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  courage  and  martial 
spirit  of  that  people. 

With  respect  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particularly  to 
the  article  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  we  must  make  some 
distinction  between  the  different  nations  of  Asia.  So  that  in 
the  following  account  of  military  affairs,  whatever  perfection 
and  excellence  may  be  found  in  the  rules  and  principles  of 
war,  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  Persians,  as  they  were  in 
Cyrus's  reign ;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  other  nations  o'f  Asia, 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Lydians,  and  to  the  Persians 
likewise  after  they  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient  valour, 
which  happened  not  long  after  Cyrus,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
sequel. 

I.  Their  Entrance  upon  Military  Discipline. — ^  The 
Persians  were  trained  up  to  the  service  from  their  tender 
years,  by  passing  through  different  exercises.  Generally 
speaking,  they  served  in  the  armies  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 

'  Athen.  1.  i.  p.  30.  7  Strab.  1.  xv.  p.  734.     Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiii.  sub  finem. 
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fifty  years.  And  whether  in  peace  or  war,  they  always  wore 
swords,  as  our  gentlemen  do,  which  was  never  practised  among 
the  Greeks  or  the  Romans.  They  were  obliged  to  enUst 
themselves  at  the  time  appointed;  and  it  was  esteemed  a 
crime  to  desire  to  be  dispensed  with  in  that  respect,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  by  the  cruel  treatment  given  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes  *  to  two  young  noblemen,  whose  fathers  had  desired  as 
a  favour,  that  their  sons  might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  home, 
for  a  comfort  to  them  in  their  old  age. 

*  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  body  of  troops  appointed  to  be  the 
king's  guard,  who  were  called  '  The  Immortals,'  because  this 
body  consisted  always  of  the  same  number,  which  was  ten 
thousand ;  for  as  soon  as  any  of  the  men  died,  another  was 
immediately  put  into  his  place.  The  establishment  of  this 
body  probably  began  with  the  ten  thousand  men  sent  for  by 
Cyrus  out  of  Persia  to  be  his  guard.  They  were  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  troops  by  the  richness  of  their  armour,  and 
still  more  by  their  courage.  **  Quintius  Curtius  mentions  also 
this  body  of  men,  and  another  body  besides,  consisting  of  fifteen 
thousand,  designed  in  like  manner  to  be  a  guard  to  the  king's 
person :  the  latter  were  called  *  Doryphori,'  or  *  Spearmen.' 

II.  Their  Armour. — ^The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Persians  were 
a  sabre,  or  scimitar,  cunnaces,  as  it  is  called  in  Latin ;  a  kind 
of  dagger,  which  hung  in  their  belt  on  the  right  side  ;  a  javeUn, 
or  half  pike,  having  a  sharp-pointed  iron  at  the  end. 

It  seems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  or  lances,  one  to  fling, 
and  the  other  to  use  in  close  fight.  They  made  great  use  of 
the  bow,  and  of  the  quiver  in  which  they  carried  their  arrows. 
The  sling  was  not  unknown  amongst  them ;  but  they  did  not 
set  much  value  upon  it. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Persians  wore  no  helmets,  but  only  their  common  caps,  which 
they  called  tiaras ;  this  is  particularly  said  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
^  and  of  his  army.  And  yet  the  same  authors,  in  other  places, 
make  mention  of  their  helmets  ;  from  whence  we  must  conclude, 
that  this  custom  had  changed  according  to  the  times. 

The  foot  for  the  most  part  wore  cuirasses  made  of  brass, 
which  were  so  artificially  fitted  to  their  bodies,  that  they  were 

>  Herod.  1.  iv.  and  vi.  Sen.  de  Ira,  i.  iii.  c.  16  and  17. 

•  Herod.  I.  vii  c.  63.         •»  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.         ^  Xen«</e  exped,  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  263. 
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no  impediment  to  the  motion  and  agility  of  their  limbs ;  no 
more  than  the  vambraces,  or  greaves  which  covered  the  arms, 
thighs,  and  legs  of  the  horsemen.  Their  horses  themselves  for 
the  most  part  had  their  faces,  chests,  and  flanks  covered  with 
brass.  These  were  what  are  called  equi  cataphractit  barbed 
horses. 

Authors  differ  very  much  about  the  form  and  fashion  of  tbe 
shields.     At  first  they  made  use  of  very  small  and  light  ones 
made  only  of  twigs  of  osier,  gerra.     But  it  appears  from  several 
passages,  that  they  had  also  shields  of  brass,  which  were  of  a 
great  length. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  first  ages  the  light- 
armed  soldiers,  that  is,  the  archers  and  those  who  used  missile 
weapons,  composed  the  bulk  of  the  armies  amongst  the 
Persians  and  Medes.  Cyrus,  who  had  found  by  experience, 
that  such  troops  were  only  fit  for  skirmishing  or  fighting  at  a 
distance,  and  who  thought  it  most  advantageous  to  come . 
directly  to  close  fight,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and  reduced 
those  light-armed  troops  to  a  very  few,  arming  the  far  greater 
tiumber  at  all  points,  like  the  rest  of  the  army. 

III.  Chariots  armed  with  Scytheu, — **  Cyrus  introduced  a  con- 
siderable change  likewise  with  respect  to  the  chariots  of  war. 
These  had  been  in  use  a  long  while  before  his  time,  as  appears 
both  from  Homer  and  the  sacred  writings.  These  chariots  had 
only  two  wheels,  and  were  generally  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast, 
with  two  men  in  each ;  one  of  distinguished  birth  and  valour, 
who  fought,  and  another  who  was  engaged  only  in  driving  the 
chariot.  Cyrus  thought  this  method,  which  was  very  expensive, 
was  but  of  little  service ;  since,  for  the  equipping  of  three 
hundred  chariots,  were  required  twelve  hundred  horses,  and  six 
hundred  men,  of  which  there  were  but  three  hundred  who 
really  fought,  the  other  three  hundred,  though  all  men  of  merit 
and  distinction,  and  capable  of  doing  great  service  if  otherwise 
employed,  serving  only  as  charioteers  or  drivers.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  he  altered  the  form  of  the  chariots,  and 
doubled  the  number  of  the  fighting-men  that  rode  in  them,  by 
enabling  the  drivers  also  to  fight  as  well  as  the  others. 

He  caused  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be  made  stronpjer. 

**  Xen.  Cyrop,  1.  vi.  p.  152* 
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that  they  should  not  be  so  easily  broken ;  and  the  axletrees  to 
oe  made  longer,  to  make  them  the  more  firm  and  steady.  At 
each  end  of  the  axietree  he  caused  scythes  to  be  fastened  that 
wem  three  feet  long,  and  placed  horizontally;  and  caused 
other  scythes  to  be  fixed  under  the  same  axietree  with  their 
edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  they  might  cut  in  pieces 
men,  or  hOTses,  or  whatever  the  impetuous  violence  of  the 
chariots  should  overturn.  *  It  appears  from  several  passages 
m  authors,  that  inaftertimes,  besides  all  this,  they  added  two  long 
iron  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  in  order  to  pierce  whatever 
came  in  the  way ;  and  that  they  armed  the  hinder  part  of  the 
chariot  with  several  rows  of  sharp  knives  to  hinder  any  one 
from  mounting  behind. 

These  chariots  were  in  use  for  many  ages  in  all  the  eastern 
countries.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  strength 
of  the  armies,  as  the  most  certain  cause  of  the  victory,  and  as 
an  apparatus  the  most  capable  of  all  other  to  strike  the  enemy 
with  consternation  and  terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  art  improved,  the  incon- 
veniences of  them  were  discovered,  and  at  length  they  were 
laid  aside.  For,  in  order  to  reap  any  advantage  from  thenj,  it 
was  necessary  to  fight  in  vast  and  extensive  plains,  where  the 
soil  was  very  even,  and  where  there  were  no  rivulets,  gullies, 
woods,  nor  vineyards. 

In  aftertimes  several  methods  were  invented  to  render  these 
chariots  absolutely  useless.  '  It  was  enough  to  cut  a  ditch  in 
their  way,  which  immediately  stopped  their  course.  Sometimes 
ati  able  and  experienced  general,  as  Eumenes  in  the  battle 
which  Scipio  fought  with  Antiochus,  would  attack  the  chariots 
with  a  detachment  of  slingers,  archers,  and  spearmen,  who, 
spreading  themselves  on  all  sides,  would  pour  such  a  storm  of 
stones,  arrows,  and  lances  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
fell  a  shouting  so. loud  with  the  whole  army,  that  they  terrified 
the  horses,  and  often  made  them  turn  upon  their  own  forces. 
»  At  other  times  they  would  render  the  chariots  useless  and 
incapable  of  acting,  only  by  marching  over  the  space  which 
separated  the  two  armies,  with  an  extraordinary  swiftness,  and 
advancing  suddenly  upon  the  enemy.     For  the  strength  and 

•  Jiv.  I.  xxxvii.  n.  41.  '  Ibid.  ,  Plut  in  Syi  p.  463 
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execution  of  the  chariots  proceeded  from  the  length  of  their 
course,  which  was  what  gave  that  impetuosity  and  rapidity  to 
their  motion,  without  which  they  were  but  very  feeble  and 
insignificant.  It  was  after  this  manner,  that  the  Romans  under 
Sylla,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the 
enemy's  chariots,  raising  loud  peals  of  laughter,  and  crying  out 
to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  at  the  games  of  the  Circus,  to 
send  more. 

IV.  l^heir  Discipline  in  Peace  as  well  cls  War. — ^Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  the  discipline  and  good 
order  of  the  troops  in  Cyrus's  reign,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

The  method  used  by  that  great  prince  in  peace,  as  is  fully 
related  in  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  in  order  to  form  his  troops, 
by  frequent  exercises,  to  inure  them  to  fatigue  by  keeping  them 
continually  employed  in  laborious  works,  to  prepare  them  for 
real  battles  by  mock  engagements,  to  fire  them  with  courage 
and  resolution  by  exhortations,  praises,  and  rewards ;  all  this, 
I  say,  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  who  have  the  command  of 
troops,  to  which,  generally  speaking,  peace  and  tranquillity 
become  extremely  pernicious ;  for  a  relaxation  of  discipline, 
which  usually  ensues,  enervates  the  vigour  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
their  inaction  blunts  that  edge  of  courage,  which  the  motion  of 
armies,  and  the  approach  of  enemies,  infinitely  sharpen  and 
excite.  *  A  wise  foresight  of  the  future  ought  to  make  us 
prepare  m  time  of  peace  whatever  may  be  needful  in  time  of  war. 

Whenever  the  Persian  armies  marched,  every  thing  was 
ordered  and  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  and  exactness 
as  on  a  day  of  battle ;  not  a  soldier  or  officer  daring  to  quit  his 
rank,  or  remove  from  the  colours.  It  was  the  custom  amongst 
all  the  nations  of  Asia,  whenever  they  encamped,  though  but 
for  a  day  or  a  night,  to  have  their  camp  surrounded  with  pretty 
deep  ditches.  This  they  did  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  engage  against 
their  inclinations.  ^  They  usually  contented  themselves  with 
covering  their  camp  with  a  bank  of  earth  dug  out  of  these 
ditches;  though  sometimes  they  fortified  them  with  strong 
palisadoes,  and  long  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

h  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  24,  «5.  ' 

*  ,         —  Metuensque  futuri. 

In  pace,  at  sapiens,  apt&rti  idonea  beilo.     Hor.  Satyr,  ii.  1,  2. 
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By  what  has  been  said  of  their  discipline  in  time  of  peace 
and  in  the  marching  and  encamping  their  armies,  we  may 
judge  of  that  which  was  preserved  on  a  day  of  battle.  Nothing 
can  be  more  deserving  our  admiration  than  the  accounts  we 
have  of  it  in  several  parts  of  the  Cyropadia.  No  single  family 
could  be  better  regulated,  or  pay  a  more  speedy  and  exact 
obedience  to  the  first  signal,  than  the  whole  army  of  Cyrus. 
He  had  long  accustomed  them  to  that  prompt  obedience,  on 
which  the  success  of  all  enterprises  depends.  For  what  avails 
the  best  head  in  the  world,  if  the  arms  do  not  act  conformably, 
and  follow  its  directions  ?  At  first  he  had  used  some  severity, 
which  is  necessary  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  establish  good 
discipline;  but  this  severity  was  always  accompanied  with 
reason,  and  tempered  with  kindness.  The  example  of  their 
♦leader,  who  was  the  first  upon  all  duty,  gave  weight  and 
authority  to  his  injunctions,  and  softened  the  rigour  of  his 
commands.  The  unalterable  rule  he  laid  down  to  himself,  of 
granting  nothing  but  to  merit  only,  and  of  refusing  every  thing 
to  favour,  was  a  sure  means  of  keepitig  all  the  officers  attached 
to  their  duty,  and  of  making  them  perpetually  vigilant  and 
careful.  |  For  there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  persons 
of  that  profession,  even  to  those  who  love  their  prince  and 
their  country,  than  to  see  the  rewards,  to  which  the  dangers 
they  have  undergone,  and  the  blood  they  have  spilt,  entitle 
them,  conferred  upon  others.  Cyrus  had  the  art  of  inspiring 
even  his  common  soldiers  with  a  zeal  for  discipline  and  order, 
by  first  inspiring  them  with  a  love  for  their  country,  for  their 
honour,  and  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and,  above  all,  by  endearing 
himself  to  them  by  his  bounty  and  liberality.  These  are  the 
true  and  only  methods  of  establishing  and  supporting  military 
discipline  in  its  full  force  and  vigour. 

V.  Their  Order  of  Battle. — ^As  there  were  but  very  few 
fortified  places  in  Cyrus's  time,  all  their  wars  were  little  else 
but  field  expeditions  ;  for  which  reason  that  wise  prince  found 
out,  by  his  own  reflection  and  experience,  that  nothing  contri- 
buted more  to  decide  a  victory,  than  a  numerous  and  good 

*  Dux,  cultu  levi,cai>ite  iiitecto,  in  agmine,  in  iaboribus  frequens  adesse  t  laudem 
strenuis,  solatium  invalidis,  exemplum  omnibus  ostendere     Tacit  Annal.  I.  xiii.  c.  35. 

t  Cecidisse  in  irritum  labores,  si  pnemia  periculorum  soli  assaquantur,  qui  periculis 
Don  affuerant.    Tacit.  Hist,  I.  iii.  c.  t^3. 
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cavalry ;  and  the  gaining  of  one  single  pitched  battle  was  often 
attended  with  the  conquest  of  a  whole  kingdom.  Accordingly 
we  see,  that  having  found  the  Persian  army  entirely  destitute 
of  that  important  and  necessary  succour,  he  turned  all  his 
thoughts  towards*  remedying  that  defect ;  and  by  his  great 
application  and  activity,  succeeded  in  forming  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which  became  superior  to  that  of  his  enemies,  in 
goodness  at  least,  if  not  in  number.  *  There  were  several 
breeds  of  horses  in  Persia  and  Media ;  but  in  the  latter  province, 
those  of  a  place  called  Nisea,  were  the  most  esteemed ;  and  it 
was  from  thence  the  king's  stable  was  furnished.  We  shall 
now  examine  what  use  they  made  of  their  cavalry  an4 
infantry. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Thymbra  may  serve  to  give  us  a 
just  notion  of  the  tactics  of  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  Cyrus, 
and  to  show  how  far  their  ability  extended  either  in  the  use  of 
arms,  or  the  disposition  of  armies. 

They  knew,  that  the  most  advantageous  order  of  battle  was 
to  place  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  cuirassiers,  on  the  two  wings  of  the 
army.  By  this  disposition  the  flanks  of  the  foot  were  covered, 
and  the  horse  were  at  liberty  to  act  and  extend  themselves,  as 
occasion  should  reqiiire. 

They  likewise  understood  the  necessity  of  drawing  out  an 
army  into  several  lines,  in  order  to  support  one  another ; 
because  otherwise,  as  one  single  line  might  easily  be  pierced 
through  and  broken,  it  would  not  be  able  to  rally,  and  conse* 
quently  the  army  would  be  left  without  resource.  For  which 
reason  they  formed  the  first  line  of  foot  heavily  armed,  *  twelve 
men  deep,  who,  on  the  first  onset,  made  use  of  the  half-pike  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies  came  close 
together,  engaged  the  enemy  body  to  body  with  their  swords, 
or  scimitars. 

The  second  line  consisted  of  such  men  as  were  lightly  armed, 
whose  mannet  of  fighting  was  to  fling  their  javelins  over  the 
heads  of  the  first.  These  javelins  were  made  of  a  heavy  wood, 
were  pointed  with  iron,  and  were  flung  with  great  violence. 

«  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  40.     Strab.  I.  xi.  p.  530. 

*  Before  Cyrus's  time  it  was  of  twenty-four  men. 
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The  design  of  tbem  was  to  put  the  enemy  into  disorder,  before 
they  came  to  close  fight. 

The  third  line  consisted  of  archers,  whose  bows  being  bent 
with  the  utmost  force,  carried  their  arrows  over  the  heads  of 
the  two  preceding  lines,  and  extremely  annoyed  the  enemy. 
These  archers  were  sometimes  mixed  with  slingers,  who  slung 
great  stones  with  a  terrible  force  ;  but,  in  aftertime,  the  Rho* 
dians,  instead  of  stones,  made  use  of  leaden  bullets,  which  the 
slings  carried  a  great  deal  farther. 

A  fourth  line,  formed  of  men  armed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  first,  formed  tlie  rear  of  the  main  body.  This  line 
was  intended  for  the  support  of  the  others,  and  to  keep  them 
to  their  duty,  in  case  they  gave  way.  It  served  likewise  for  a 
rear-guard,  and  a  body  of  reserve  to  repulse  the  enemy,  if  they 
should  happen  to  penetrate  so  far. 

They  had  besides  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge  waggons^ 
drawn  by  sixteen  oxen  each,  in  which  were  twenty  men,  whose 
business  was  to  discharge  stones  and  javelins.  These  were 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army  behind  the  body  of 
reserve,  and  served  to  support  their  troops,  when  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  enemy  ;  and  to  favour  their  rallying  when 
in  disorder. 

They  made  great  use  too  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
as  we  have  already  observed.  These  they  generally  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  and  some  of  them  they  occasionally 
stationed  on  the  flanks  of  the  army,  when  they  had  any  reason 
to  fear  their  being  surrounded. 

This  is  nearly  the  extent  to  which  the  ancients  carried  their 
knowledge  in  the  military  art  with  respect  to  their  battles  and 
engagements.  But  we  do  not  find  they  had  any  skill  in 
choosing  advantageous  posts,  in  seasonably  possessing  them- 
selves of*  a  favourable  spot,  of  bringing  the  war  into  a  close 
country ;  of  making  use  of  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  either  to 
molest  the  enemy  in  their  march,  or  to  cover  them  elves  from 
their  attacks ;  or  laying  artful  ambuscades ;  of  protracting  a 
campaign  to  a  great  length  by  wise  delays ;  of  not  suffering  a 
superior  enemy  to  force  them  to  a  decisive  action,  and  of 
reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  preying  upon  himself  through 
the  want  of  forage  and  provisions.     Neither  do  we  see,  that 
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they  had  much  regard  to  the  defending  of  their  right  and  left 
v^ith  rivers,  marshes,  or  mountains;  and  by  that  means  of 
making  the  front  of  a  smaller  army  equal  to  that  of  another 
much  more  numerous ;  and  of  putting  it  out  of  the  enemy's 
power  to  surround  or  take  them  in  flank. 

Yet  in  Cyrus's  first  campaign  against  the  Armenians,  and 
afterwards  against  the  Babylonians,  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
beginnings,  some  essays,  as  it  were,  of  this  art ;  but  they  were 
not  improved,  or  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  those 
days.  Time,  reflection,  and  experience,  made  the  great  com- 
manders in  after-ages  acquainted  with  these  precautions  and 
subtilties  of  war ;  and  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  wars  of 
the  Carthaginians,  what  use  Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and 
other  generals  of  both  nations,  made  of  them. 

VI.  Their  Manner  of  attdcking  and  defending  strong 
Places, — ^The  ancients  both  devised  and  executed  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  arms  known  in  their  days, 
as  also  from  the  force  and  the  vanety  of  engines  then  in  use* 
either  for  attacking  or  defending  fortified  places. 

1.  Their  Way  of  attaching  places. — The  first  method  of 
attacking  a  place  was  by  blockade.  They  invested  the  town 
with  a  wall  built  quite  round  it,  and  in  which,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, were  made  redoubts  and  places  of  arms ;  or  else  they 
thought  it  sufficient  to  surround  it  completely  by  a  deep  trench,, 
which  they  strongly  fenced  with  palisadoes,  to  hinder  the 
besieged  from  making  a  sally,  as  well  as  to  prevent  succours  or 
provisions  from  being  brought  in.  In  this  manner  they  waited 
till  famine  did  what  they  could  not  efiect  by  force  or  art. 
From  hence  proceeded  the  length  of  the  sieges  related  in 
ancient  history;  as  that  of  *  Troy,  which  lasted  ten  years; 
that  of  Azotus  by  Psammeticus,  which  lasted  twenty-nine ; 
that  of  Nineveh,  where  we  have  seen  that  Sardanapalus 
defended  himself  for  the  space  of  seven.  And  Cyrus  might  have 
lain  a  longtime  before  Babylon,  where  they  had  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions  for  twenty  years,  if  he  had  not  used  a  difierent 
method  for  taking  it. 

As  they  found  blockades  extremely  tedious  from  their  dura- 
tion, they  invented  the  method  of  scaling,  which  was  done  by 

*  Homer  makes  no  mentioo  of  the  battering-ram,  or  any  warlike  engine. 
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raising  a  great  number  of  ladders  against  the  walls,  by  means 
whereof  a  great  many  files  of  soldiers  might  climb  up  together, 
and  force  their  way  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  scaling  impracticable,  or  at  least 
ineffectual,  they  made  the  walls  of  their  city  extremely  high, 
and  the  towers,  wherewith  they  were  flanked,  still  considerably 
higher,  that  the  ladders  of  the  besiegers  might  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  top  of  them.  This  obliged  them  to  find  out  some 
other  way  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts ;  and  this  was 
by  building  moving  towers  of  wood,  still  higher  than  the  walk, 
and  by  approaching  them  with  those  wooden  towers.  On  the 
top  of  these  towers,  which  formed  a  kind  of  platform,  was  placed 
a  competent  number  of  soldiers,  who,  with  darts  and  arrows, 
and  the  assistance  of  their  balistae  and  catapultse,  scoured  the 
ramparts,  and  cleared  them  of  the  defenders ;  and  then  from  a 
lower  stage  of  the  tower,  they  let  down  a  kind  of  drawbridge, 
which  rested  upon  the  wall,  and  gave  the  soldiers  admittance. 

A  third  metliod,  which  extremely  shortened  the  length  of 
their  sieges,  was  that  of  the  battering-ram,  by  which  they  made 
breaches  in  the  walls,  and  opened  themselves  a  passage  into 
the  places  besieged.  This  battering-ram  was  a  vast  beam  of 
timber,  with  a  strong  head  of  iron  or  brass  at  the  end  of  it ; 
which  was  pushed  with  the  utmost  force  against  the  walls.  Of 
these  there  were  several  kinds. 

They  had  still  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places,  which  was, 
that  of  sapping  and  undermining ;  and  this  was  done  two  dif«* 
ferent  ways ;  that  is,  either  by  carrying  on  a  subterranean  path 
quite  under  the  walls,  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  so  opening 
themselves  a  passage  into  it ;  or.  else,  after  they  had  sapped 
the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  pat  supporters  under  it,  by  filling 
the  space  with  all  sorts  of  combustible  matter,  and  then  setting 
that  matter  on  fire,  in  order  to  bum  down  the  supporters, 
calcine  the  materials  of  the  wall,  and  throw  down  part  of  it. 

2.  Their  Manner  of  defending  places.  With  respect  to  the 
fortifying  and  defending  of  towns,  the  ancients  made  use  of  all 
the  fundamental  principles  and  essential  rules  now  practised  in 
the  art  of  fortification.  They  had  the  method  of  overflowing 
the  country  round  about,  to  hinder  the  enemy's  approaching 
the  town ;  they  made  deep  and  sloping  ditches,  and  fenced  them 
TOund  with  palisadoes,  to  make  the  enemy's  ascent  or  descent 

VOL.  II.  L 
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the  more  difficult ;  they  made  their  ramparts  very  thick,  aod 
fenced  them  with  stone  or  brick-work,  that  the  battering-ram 
should  not  be  able  to  demolish  them ;  and  very  high,  that  the 
scaling  of  them  should  be  equally  impracticable ;  they  had  their 
projecting  towers,  from  whence  our  modern  bastions  derive 
their  origin,  for  the  flanking  of  the  curtains ;  they  invented  with 
much  ingenuity  di&rent  machines  for  the  shooting  of  arrowy 
throwing  of  darts  and  lances,  and  hurling  of  great  aU»^  mt\k 
vast  force  and  violence  ^  they  had  their  parapet^  and  battle-^ 
ments  in  the  walls  for  the  soldi«^s'  security,  and  their  ippv^ed 
galleries,  which  went  quite  round  the  walls,  and  served  a^r 
casemates ;  their  entrenchments  behind  the  breaches,  and  necka 
of  the  towers ;  they  made  their  sallies  too^  in  order  ta  destroy 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  set  their  engines  on  £Lre ;  aa- 
also  their  countermines  to  render  useless  the  mines  of  the 
enemy ;  aiid  lastly,  they  b^ilt  citadels,  as  places  of  retreat  in 
case  of  extremity,  to  serve  as  the  last  resource  to  a  garrisou, 
upon  the  point  of  being  forced,  and  to  majse  the  taking  of  the 
town  of  no  effect,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  more  advantageous 
-capitulation.  All  these  methods  of  defending  places  against 
those  that  besieged  them,  were  known  tq  the  art  of  fortification 
as  it  was  practised  amoi^  the  ancients ;  aud  they  aie  the  very 
same  as  are  now  in  use  among  the  modejrns,  allowing  for  sjuch 
alteration  as  the  difference  of  arms  has  occasioned. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  enlier  into  this  detadU  in  order  to 
give  the  readier  an  idea  of  the  ancient  manner  of  defeodiag 
fortified  towns ;  as  also  to  remove  a  prejudice^  in^hich  prevails 
among  ma,ny  of  the  moderns,  who  imagine,  that»  because  new 
names  ai?e  now  given  to  the  same  things,  the  things  themselves 
are  therefore  different  in  n^tUrre  and  principle.  Since  the 
invention  oi^  gunpowder,  Ccinnon  indeed  have  been  substituted 
in  the  pUuce  of  the  battering-ram;  and  musket-shot  in  the 
room  of  balistse,  catapultse,  scorpions,  javelins,  slings,,  and 
arrows.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  any  of  the  fundia.- 
mental  rules  of  fortification  axe  changed  ?  By  no  means.  The 
ancients  made  as  much  of  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  the 
mechanic  powers  of  motion,  as  art  and  ingenuity  would  admit. 
VII.  Theconditionof  the  Persian  forces  after  Cyrus's  time^ 
—I  have  already  observed,  n  ore  than  once,  that  we  must 
not  judge  of  the  merit  and  courage  of  the  Persian  troo|is.  at  all 
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times,  by  what  we  see  of  tbem  in  Cyras's  reign.  I  shall  cbn* 
dude  this  article  of  war  with  a  judicioiis  reflection  made  by 
Monsieur  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  that  subject.  He 
observes,  that,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  Persians, 
generally  speaking,  were  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  that 
result  from  severity,  discipline,  skill  in  drawing  up  an  army, 
order  in  marching  and  encamping  ;  and,  in  short,  that  happi-^ 
ness  of  conduct  which  puts  those  great  bodies  in  motion  without 
disorder  or  confusion.  Full  of  a  vain  ostentation  of  their 
power  and  greatness;  and  relying  more  upon  strength  than 
pudence,  upon  the  number  rather  than  the  choice  of  their 
troops,  they  thought  they  had  done  alt  that  was  necessary, 
when  they  had  drawn  together  immense  numbers  of  people, 
who  fonght  indeed  with  resolution  enough,  but  without  order, 
and  who  found  themselves  encumbered  with  the  vast  multi- 
tudes of  uselessf  persons,  who  formed  the  retinue  of  the  king 
aad  his  chief  officers.  For  to  such  a  height  was  their  luxury 
grown,  that  they  would  needs  have  the  same  magnificence,  and 
enjoy  die  same  pleasures  and  delights  in  the  army,  as  in  the 
king*s  court ;  so  that  in  their  wars  the  kings  marched  accom- 
panied with  their  wives,  their  concubines,  and  all  their  eunuchs. 
Their  sih'er  and  gold  plate,  and  all  their  rich  fiimituore,  were 
carried  after  them  in  prodigious  quantities ;  and,  in  short,  all 
the  equipage  and  uteasik  so  voluptuous  a  life  requires.  An 
army  con!q)Osed  in  this  manner,  and  already  clogged  with  the 
excessive  number  of  troops,  was  overburdened  with  the  addi-^ 
tional  load  of  vast  multitudes  of  such  as  did  not  fight.  Itf 
this  confusion,  t^  troops  eonld  not  act  m  concert:  theit 
^ers  nev«r  reached  them  in'  time ;  and  in  action  every  thing* 
weat  on  at  random,  as  it  were,  without  the  possibility  of  any 
commander's  being  able  to  remedy  this  disorder.  Add  to  diis, 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  finishing  an  expedition  quickly, 
and  of  passing  into  an  enemy's  country  with  great  rapidity ; 
because  such  a  vast  body  of  people,  greedy  not  only  of  the 
necessaries-  of  life,  but  of  such  things  also  as  were  requisite  for 
luxury  and  pleasure,  consumed  every  thing  that  could  be  met 
with  in  a  very  short  time  ;  nor  indted  is  it  easy  to  comprehend 
from  whence  they  could  procure  subsistence. 

l2 
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However,  with  all  this  vast  train,  the  Persians  astonished 
those  nations  that  were  not  better  acquainted  with  military 
affiiirs  than  themselves ;  and  many  of  those  that  were  more 
expert,  were  yet  overcome  by  them,  being  either  weakened  by 
their  own  dissensions,  or  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  And  by  this  means  Egypt,  proud  as  she  was  of  her 
antiquity,  her  wise  institutions,  and  the  conquests  of  her 
Sesostris,  became  subject  to  the  Persians.  Nor  was  it  difhcult 
for  them  to  conquer  the  lesser  Asia,  and  even  such  Greek 
colonies  as  the  luxury  of  Asia  had  corrupted.  But  when  they 
came  to  engage  with  Greece  itself,  they  found  what  they  had 
never  met  with  before,  regular  and  well-disciplined  troops, 
skilful  and  experienced  commanders,  soldiers  accustomed  to 
temperance,  whose  bodies  were  inured  to  toil  and  labour,  and 
rendered  both  robust  and  active,  by  wrestling  and  other 
exercises  practised  in  that  country.  The  Grecian  armies 
indeed  were  but  small ;  but  they  were  like  strong,  vigorous 
bodies,  that  seem  to  be  all  nerves  and  sinews,  and  full  of  spirits 
in  every  part ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  well  commanded, 
and  so  prompt  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  generals,  that  one 
would  have  thought  all  the  soldiers  had  been  actuated  by  one 
soul ;  so  perfect  an  harmony  was  there  in  all  their  motions. 

Articlb  ,III.    Arts  and  Scibncss.-*-!  do  not  pretend  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Eastern  poetry,  of  which  we  know  little  more 
than  what  we  find  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament     Those 
precious  fragments  are  sufficient  to  let  us  know  the  origin  of 
poesy;  its  true  design;  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  by  those 
inspired  writers,  namely,  to  celebrate  the  perfections  and  sing 
the  wonderful  works  of  God,  as  also  the  dignity  and  sublimity 
of  style  which  ought  to  accompany  it,  adapted  to  the  majesty 
of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.     The  discourses  of  Job's 
friends,  who  lived  in  the  East,  as  he  himself  did,  and  who 
were   distinguished  among   the  Gentiles   as   much   by  their 
learning  as  their  birth,  may  likewise  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  eloquence  that  prevailed  in  those  early  ages. 

What  the  Egyptian  priests  said  of  the  Greeks  in  general, 
and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular,  according  to  ^  Plato,  that 

k  In  Tinueo,  p.  22. 
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they  were  but  children  in  antiquity,  is  very  true  with  respect 
to  arts  and  sciences,  the  invention  of  which  they  have  falsely 
ascribed  to  chimerical  persons,  much  posterior  to  the  deluge. 
*  The  holy  Scripture  informs  us,  that  before  that  epocha,  God 
had  discovered  to  mankind  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivating 
the  ground;  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  cattle,  when  their 
habitation  was  in  tents ;  of  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  weaving 
it  into  stuflb  and  linen ;  of  forging  and  polishing  iron  and 
brass,  and  rendering  them  subservient  to  numberless  uses  that 
are  necessary  and  convenient  for  life  and  society. 

We  learn  from  the  same  Scriptures,  that  very  soon  after  the 
deluge,  human  industry  had  made  several  discoveries  very 
worthy  of  admiration ;  as,  1.  The  art  of  spinning  gold  thready 
and  of  interweaving  it  with  stuffs.  2.  That  of  beeiting  gold« 
and  with  light  thin  leaves  of  it  gilding  wood  and  other  materials. 

3.  The  secret  of  casting  metals ;  as  brass,  silver,  or  gold ;  and 
of  making  all  sorts  of  figures  with  them  in  imitation  of  nature ; 
of  representing  any  kind  of  different  objects ;  and  of  making  an 
infinite  variety  of  vessels  of  those  metals,  for  use  and  ornament. 

4.  The  art  of  painting,  or  carving  upon  wood,  stone,  or  marble  * 
and,  5.  to  name  no  more,  that  of  dyeing  their  silks  and  stuffs, 
and  giving  them  the  most  exquisite  and  beautiful  colours. 

As  it  was  in  Asia  that  men  first  settled  after  the  deluge,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  Asia  must  have  been  the  cradle,  as  it  were, 
of  arts  and  sciences,  the  remembrance  of  which  had  been  pre- 
served by  tradition ;  and  which  were  afterwards  revived  again, 
and  restored  by  means  of  men's  wants  and  necessities. 

Sect.  L  Architecture. — ^The  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  shortly  after,  of  those  &mous  cities  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  prodigies ;  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  and 
noblemen,  divided  into  sundry  halls  and  apartments,  and 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  either  decency  or  conveniency 
could  require ;  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the  pillars  and 
vaulted  roofs,  raised  and  multiplied  one  upon  another;  the 
noble  gates  of  their  cities ;  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  their 
ramparts ;  the  height  and  strength  of  their  towers ;  the  conve* 
nience  of  their  Quays  on  the  banks  of  the  great  riven ;  and  the 

*  Gen.  ir. 
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boldness  of  the  bridges  thrown  over  them :  all  these  things,  I 
say,  with  many  other  works  of  the  like  nature,  show  to  what  a 
pitch  of  perfection  architecture  was  carried  in  tbpse  ancient  times. 
I  know  not,  however,  whether  in  those  ages  this  art  rose 
to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  it  afterwards  attained  ia 
Greece  and  Italy ;  or  whether  those  vast  structurei^  in  Asia 
and  Egypt,  so  much  boasted  of  by  the  ancients,  were  as  remark- 
able for  their  beauty  and  regularity,  as  they  were  for  their 
magnitude  and  extent  We  hear  of  five  orders  in  architecture* 
the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite ;  but  we 
never  hear  of  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  order ;  which  gives  us 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  symmetry,  measures,  and  propor^ 
tions  of  pillars,  pilasters,  and  other  ornaments  in  archit^ure, 
were  exactly  observed  in  those  ancient  structures^ 

Sect.  IL  Music, — ^Jt  is  no  wonder,  if,  in  a  country  like 
Asia,  addicted  to  pleasure,  tp  lui^ury,  and  to  voluptuousness, 
music,  which  gives  the  chief  ^est  to  such  enjoyments,  was  in 
high  esteeip,  and  cultivated  with  great  application.  The  very 
names  of  the  principal  styles  of  ancient  music,  whiqk  the 
modem  ha3  still  preserved,  namely,  the  Doric,  JPhrygian, 
Lydiap,  Ionian,  and  u^olian,  sufficiently  indicate  the  place 
where  it  had  its  origin ;  or  at  least,  where  it  was  improved  and 
brought  to  perfection,  ^  We  learn  from  holy  Scripture,  that 
in  Laban's  time  instrumental  music  was  muqh  in  use  in  the 
country  where  he  dw^lt,  that  is,  in  Mesopotamia ;  since,  among 
the  other  reproaches  he  makes  to  his  son-^in-law  Jacob,  be 
complains,  that,  by  his  precipitate  flight,  he  had  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  conduct  him  and  his  family  *  with  mirth  and  with 
songs,  with  tabret  and  with  harp.'  ^  Amongst  the  booty  that 
Cyrus  ordered  to  be  set  apart  for  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  mention 
is  made  of  two  "^female  musicians,  very  skilfid  in  their  profes« 
sion,  who  accompanied  a  lady  of  Susa,  and  w&e  taken 
prisoners  with  her. 

To  determine  to  what  degree  of  perfection  music  waa  carried 
by  the  ancients,  is  a  question  which  very  much  puzzles  the 
kamed.  It  is  the  harder  to  be  decided,  beeause,  to  determine 
justly  upon  It,  it  seems  necessary  we   should    have  seveml 

"  Geo.  xxxi.  27.    -  •  €grop,  K  Iv.  p.  113. 
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pieces  of  music  composed  by  the  ancients,  wiUi  their  notes, 
diat  we  might  examine  it  both  with  oar  eyes  and  our  ears.  But, 
unhappily,  it  is  not  with  music  in  this  tespect  as  with  ancient 
aculptuie  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have  so  many  noble  monu- 
ments remaining;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  not  any 
one  piece  of  their  Composition  in  the  other  science,  by  which 
we  can  form  a  certain  judgment,  and  determine  whether  the 
music  of  the  ancients  was  as  perfect  as  ours. 

It  is  g«ieraUy  aMowed,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  triple  symi^ony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  voices,  that 
of  ittsttnments^  and  that  of  voices  and  instruments  in  concert. 

It  iff  also  agreed,  that  they  excelled  in  what  relates  to  the 
rkytiimus.  What  is  meant  by  rfaythmus,  is  the  assemblage, 
or  union  of  various  times  in  music,  which  are  joined  together 
with  a  certain  order,  and  in  certain  proportions.  To  under- 
stand this  definition,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  music  we 
are  here  peaking  of  was  always  set  and  sung  to  the  words  of 
certain  verses,  in  which  the  syllables  were  distinguished  into 
long  and  short;  thai  the  short  syllable  was  pronounced  as 
quick  again  as  the  long ;  that  therefore  the  former  was  reckoned 
to  make  up  but  one  time,  whilst  the  latter  made  up  two ;  and 
consequently  the  sound  which  answered  to  this,  was  to  continue 
twice  as  long  as  the  sound  which  answered  to  the  other ;  or, 
which  is  same  thing,  it  was  to  consist  of  two  times,  or  measures, 
whilst  the  other  comprdbended  but  one ;  that  the  verses  which 
Tere  sung,  ccmsisted  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  formed  by  tiie 
different  combination  of  these  long  and  short  syllables ;  and 
that  the  ibythmus  of  the  song  regularly  followed  the  march  of 
these  feet  As  these  feet,  of  what  nature  or  extent  soever, 
were  always  divided  into  equal  or  unequal  parts,  of  which  the 
former  was  called  &^oigf  elevation  or  raising ;  and  the  latter 
^nsj  depression  or  falling:  so  the  ifiythmus  of*tfae  song, 
which  aiBSwered  to  every  one  of  those  feet,  was  divided  into  two 
parts  equally  or  unequally,  by  what  we  now  call  a  <  beat,'  and 
a  vest  or  intemnssion.  The  scrupulous  regard  the  ancients  had 
4o  the  quantity  of  their  syllables  in  their  vocal  music,  made 
then-  rhythmus  much  more  perfect  and  regular  than  ours :  for 
our  poetry  is  not  formed  upon  the  measure  of  long  and  short 
syllables ;  but  nevertheless  a  skilful  musician  amongst  us,  may 
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m  some  sort  express,  by  the  length  of  the  sounds,  the  quantity 
of  every  syllable.  This  account  of  the  rhy thmus  of  the  ancients 
I  have  copied  from  one  of  the  dissertations  of  Monsieur  Burette ; 
which  I  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  young  students,  to  whom 
this  little  explanation  may  be  of  great  use  for  the  understanding 
of  several  passages  in  ancient  authors.  I  now  return  to  my 
subject. 

The  principal  point  in  dispute  among  the  learned,  concern- 
ing  the  music  of  the  ancients,  is  to  know  whether  they  under* 
stood  music  in  several  parts,  that  is,  a  composition  consisting 
of  several  parts,  and  in  which  all  those  different  parts  form 
each  by  itself  a  complete  piece,  and  at  the  same  time  have  an 
harmonious  connection,  as  in  our  counterpoint,  whether 
simple  or  compounded. 

If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  more  concerning  this 
matter,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
I  refer  him  to  the  learned  dissertations  of  the  above-mentioned 
M.  Burette,  inserted  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  des  Belles  Lettrea ;  which 
show  the  profound  erudition  and  exquisite  taste  of  that  writer. 

Sect.  III.  Physic. — We  likewise  discover  in  those  early 
times  the  origin  of  physic,  the  beginnings  of  which,  as  of  all 
other  arts  and  sciences,  were  very  rude  and  imperfect  ^  He- 
rodotus, and  after  him  Strabo,  observe,  that  it  was  a  general 
custom  among  the  Babylonians  to  expose  their  sick  persons 
to  the  view  of  passengers,  in  order  to  learn  of  them,  whether 
they  had  been  afflicted  with  the  like  distemper,  and  by  what 
remedies  they  had  been  cured.  FroioQL  hence  several  people 
have  pretended  that  physic  is  nothing  else  but  a  conjectural 
and  experimental  science,  entirely  resulting  from  observations 
made  upon  the  nature  of  different  diseases,  and  upon  such 
things  as  are  conducive  or  prejudicial  to  health.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  experience  will  go  a  great  way ;  but  that  alone 
is  not  sufficient.  The  famous  Hippocrates  made  great  use  of 
.%  in  his  practice ;  but  he  did  not  entirely  rely  upon  it  ^The 
custom  in  those  days  was,  for  all  persons  that  had  been  sick, 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  197.    Strab.  1.  zti.  p.  746. 
1^  Flin.  1.  zxix.  c.  1.     Strab.  1.  viii.  d.  374. 
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and  were  cured,  to  put  up  a  tablet  in  the  temple  of  JEacahi^ 
piu8,  wherein  they  gave  an  account  of  the  remedies  that  had 
restored  them  to  their  health.  That  celebrated  physician 
caused  all  these  inscriptions  and  memorials  to  be  copied  out» 
and  derived  great  advantage  from  them. 

4  Physic  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  great 
use  and  esteem.  JBsculapius,  who  flourished  at  that  time,  is 
reckoned  the  inventor  of  that  art,  and  had  even  then  brought 
it  to  great  perfection  by  his  profound  knowledge  in  botany,  by 
his  great  skill  in  medicinal  preparations  and  chirurgical  opera- 
tions: for  in  those  days  these  several  branches  were  not 
separated  from  one  another,  but  were  all  included  together 
imder  one  profession. 

'  The  two  sons  of  jSJsculapius,  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  who 
commanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy^ 
were  no  less  excellent  physicians  than  brave  officers;  and 
rendered  as  much  service  to  the  Grecian  army  by  their  skill  in 
medicine,  as  they  did  by  their  courage  and  conduct  in  their 
pailitary  capacity.  *  Nor  did  Achilles  himself,  nor  even  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  aftertimes,  think  the  knowledge  of  this 
science  improper  for  a  general,  or  beneath  his  dignity.  On 
the  contrary,  he  learnt  it  himself  of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  and 
afterwards  instructed  his  friend  Patroclus  in  it,  who  did  not 
disdain  to  exercise  the  art,  in  healing  the  wound  of  Eurypilus. 
This  wound  he  healed  by  the  application  of  a  certain  root» 
which  immediately  assuaged  the  pain,  and  stopped  the  bleed* 
ing.  Botany,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats  of  herbs  and 
plants,  was  very  much  known,  and  almost  the  only  branch  of 
the  science  used  in  those  early  times.  *  Virgil  speaking  of  a 
celebrated  physician,  who  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  Apollo 
himself,  seems  to  confine  that  profession  to  the  knowledge  of 
simples  :  Scire  potestates  herbarum  usumqite  medendi  maluiL 
It  was  nature  herself  that  offered  those  innocent  and  salutary 
remedies,  and  seemed  to  invite  mankind  to  make  use  of  them* 
^  Their  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,  supplied  them  gratuitously 
with  an  infinite  plenty  and  variety.     *  As  yet  no  use  was  mado 

«  Diod.  1.  V.  p.  341.  '  Horn.  Siad.  1.  z.  v.  821—^7. 

•  Plut.  m  ^ex,  p.  668.  t  ,En.  1.  zii.  v.  396 

«  Pliil.  I.  zzTi.  c.  1,  >  Ibid.  1.  zziv.  c.  1. 
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of  minerals,  treacles,  and  other  compositions,  since  discovered 
by  closer  and  more  inquisitive  researches  into  nature. 

y  Pliny  says,  that  physic,  which  had  been  brongfat  by  i£sco« 
Iiquus  into  great  reputation  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
was  soon  after  neglected  and  lost,  and  lay  in  a  manner  buried 
in  darkness  till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  it 
was  revived  by  Hippocrates,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  hoooor 
and  credit.  This  may  be  true  with  respect  to  Greece ;  bat  in 
Persia  we  find  it  to  have  been  always  cultivated,  and  constantly 
held  in  great  reputation.  *  The  great  Cyrus,  as  is  observed  by 
Xenophon,  never  failed  to  take  a  certain  number  of  exceUeat 
physicians  along  with  him  in  the  army,  rewarding  them  very 
Uberally,  and  treating  them  with  particular  regard.  He  farther 
remarks,  that  in  this,  Cyrus  only  followed  a  custom  that  had 
beeu  anciently  established  among  their  generals;  *and  he 
also  informs  as  that  the  younger  Cyrus  acted  in  the  safne 
manner. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  Hippo* 
crates  who  carried  this  science  to  its  highest  perfection.  And 
though  it  be  certain  that  several  improvements  and  new  dis* 
coveries  have  been  made  since  his  time,  yet  is  he  still  looked 
upon  by  the  ablest  physicians,  as  the  first  and  chief  master  of 
that  art,  and  as  the  person  whose  writings  ought  to  be  the 
chief  study  of  those  t^  would  distinguish  themselves  in  that 
profession. 

Men  thus  qualified,  who,  to  the  study  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  as  also  to  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  the  virtues  of  simples,  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  constitution  and  contexture  of 
human  bodies,  have,  added  a  long  practice  and  experience, 
together  with  their  own  serious  reflections;  such  men  as  these, 
in  a  well-ordered  state,  deserve  to  be  highly  rewarded  and 
distinguished,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  signifies  to  us  in  the 
sacred  writings  :  ^  '  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his 
head ;  and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration ;' 
since  all  their  labours,  lucubrations,  and  watchings,  are  devoted 

'  Lib.  xxiz.  c.  9.  •  C^rop.  1. 1.  p.  S9,  uid  L  fiii.  p.  212. 

*  De  exped.  Cyr.  1.  ii.  p.  311.  i>  Ecclu*.  nuniii.  % 
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to  the  people's  health,  which  of  all  haman  blessings  is  the 
denrest  and  most  valuable.  And  yet  this  blessing  is  what 
mankind  are  the  least  careful  to  preserve.  They  do  not  only 
destroy  it  by  riot  and  excess*  but  through  a  blind  credulity 
they  foolishly  intrust  it  with  persons  of  no  credit  or  experi* 
ence,"^  who  impose  upon  them  by  their  impudence  and  pre- 
sumption, or  seduce  them  by  their  flattering  assurances  of 
infallible  recovery. 

SscT.  IV.  Asraoscony. — ^However  desirous  the  Grecians 
were  to  be  esteemed  tne  authors  and  inventors  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  they  could  never  absolutely  deny  the  Babylonians 
the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  astronomy.  The 
f  advantageous  situation  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  upon  a 
wide  extensive  plain,  where  no  mountains  bounded  the  pros- 
pect; the  constant  clearness  and  serenity  of  the  air  in  that 
country,  so  favourable  to  the  free  contemplation  of  the  heavens; 
perhaps  also  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
which  seemed  to  be  intended  for  an  observatory;  all  these 
circumstances  were  strong  motives  to  engage  this  people  to  a 
more  nice  observation  of  the  various  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  regular  course  of  the  stans.  ;);The  Ahbi 
Renaudot,  in  his  dissertation  upon  the  sphere,  observes,  that 
the  plain  which  in  Scripture  is  called  Shinar,  and  in  which 
Babylon  stood,  is  the  same  as  is  called  by  the  Arabians  Sinjar 
where  the  caliph  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Habbassides, 
in  whose  reign  the  sciences  began  to  flourish  among  the 
Ambians,  caused  the  astronomical  observations  to  be  made, 
which  for  several  ages  directed  all  the  astronomers  of  Europe; 
and  that  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  Melikschah,  the  third  of  the 
Seljukides,  caused  similar  observations  to  be  made  near  three 
hundred  years  afterwards  in  the  same  place :  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  this  place  was  always  reckoned  oae  of  the  pro^ 
perest  in  the  world  for  astronomical  observations. 

*  Palam  est,  ut  quisque  inter  istos  loqueodo  poHeat,  imperatorem  Uico  vitao 
nostrae  necisque  fieri — ^Adeo  blanda  est  sperandi  pro  se  cuique  dulcedo.  Plin.  1. 
xxix.  c.  1. 

f  Principio  Assyrii  propter  planitiem  magnitudioeihque  regiowuii  qvti  incoMMmt 
edm  caelum  ex  omiii  parte  patem  et  apertum  inluereBtur,  tn^jectioMet  ooCusque 
■tellarum  observaveruot.    Cicw  lib.  i.  tk  A'vtif.  n.  2. 

I  Memoirt  of  the  Academy  det  Belief  fjefiree,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  3* 
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The  ancient  Babylonians  could  not  have  carried  theirs  to 
any  great  perfection  for  want  of  the  help  of  telescopes,  which 
are  of  modern  invention,  and  have  greatly  contributed  of  late 
years  to  render  our  astronomical  researches  more  perfect  and 
-exact.  Whatever  they  were,  they  have  not  come  down  to  as. 
Epigenes,  a  grave  and  credible  autiior,  according  to  Pliny,  * 
speaks  of  observations  made  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  imprinted  upon  squares  of  brick;  which, 
if  it  be  true,  must  reach  back  to  a  very  early  antiquity.  ^  Those 
<of  which  Callisthenes,  a  philosopher  in  Alexander's  train, 
makes  mention,  and  of  which  he  gave  Aristotle  an  account, 
include  1903  years,  and  consequently  must  commence  very 
near  the  deluge,  and  the  time  of  Nimrod's  building  the  city  of 
Babylon. 

We  are  certainly  under  great  obligations,  which  we  ought 
to  acknowledge,  to  the  labours  and  curious  inquiries  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  discovery  or  improvement  of  so 
useful  a  science ;  a  science,  not  only  of  great  service  to  agri-» 
culture  and  navigation,  by  the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the 
regular  course  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  wonderful,  constant,  and 
uniform  proportion  of  days,  months,  seasons,  and  years,  but 
even  to  religion  itself;  with  which,  as  Plato  shows,  *  the 
study  of  that  science  has  a  very  close  and  necessary  connec* 
tion  ;  as  it  directly  tends  to  inspire  us  with  great  reverence  for 
the  Deity,  who  with  infinite  wisdom  presides  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  and  is  present  and  attentive  to  all  our 
actions.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  sufiiciently  deplore 
the  misfortune  of  those  very  philosophers,  who,  although  by 
their  successful  *  application  and  astronomical  inquiries,  they 
came  very  near  the  Creator,  were  yet  so  unhappy  as  not  to 
find  him,  because  they  did  not  serve  and  adore  him  as  they 
ought  to  do,  nor  govern  their  actions  by  the  rules  and  direc- 
tions of  that  divine  model. 

Sect,  V,     Judicial  Astrology. — ^As   to  the  Babylonian 

d  Plin.  Hiit,  Nai.  1.  vii.  c.  56.        d  Fbrphyr.  apud  SinyUic.  in  1.  iL  <<e  CoOo. 

•  In  Bpimm.  p.  989—992. 

4F  Magna  industria,  magna  solertia:  sed  ibi  Creatorem  Mratati.suot  podtmn  nim 
longe  i  se,  et  non  invenerunt— quia  quacrere  neglexerunU  AttgiMt.  di  verk.  &Mm* 
Maith,  Serm,  Ixviit.  c.  1 . 
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and  otfier  Eastern  philosophers,  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  so  fax  from  leading  them,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  both  their  Creator  and  Ruler, 
that  for  the  inost  part  it  carried  them  into  impiety,  and  the 
extravagancies  of  judicial  astrology.  So  we  term  that  deceitful 
and  presumptuous  science,  which  teaches  to  judge  of  things  to 
come  by  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  to  foretell  events  by 
the  situation  of  the  planets,  and  by  their  different  aspects :  a 
science  justly  looked  upon  as  madness  and  folly  by  all  the  most 
sensible  writers  among  the  pagans  themselves.  '  O  delira" 
tionem  incredihilem  I  cries  Cicero,  in  refuting  the  extravagant 
opinions  of  those  astrologers,  frequently  called  Chaldeans,  from 
the  country  that  first  gave  rise  to  this  science ;  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  observations  made,  as  they  affirmed,  by  their 
predecessors  upon  all  past  events,  for  the  space  only  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years,  pretended  to  know  as- 
suredly, by  the  aspect  and  combination  of  the  stars  and  planets 
at  the  instant  of  a  child's  birth,  what  would  be  his  genius, 
temper,  manners,  the  constitution  of  his  body,  his  actions, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  events  and  the  duration  of  his  life.  He 
exposes  a  thousand  absurdities  of  this  opinion,  the  very  ridicu- 
lousness of  which  should  excite  contempt ;  and  asks,  why  of 
all  that  vast  number  of  children  that  are  bom  in  the  same 
moment,  and  without  doubt  exactly  under  the  aspect  of  the 
same  stars,  there  are  not  two  whose  lives  and  fortunes  resemble 
each  other?  He  puts  this  further  question,  whether  that  great 
number  of  men  that  perished  at  the  battle  of  CannsB,  and  died 
of  one  and  the  same  death,  were  all  bom  under  the  same 
constellations  ? 

It  is  hardly  credible,  that  so  absurd  an  art,  founded  entirely 
upon  fraud  and  imposture,  '  fnmdulentissima  artium^  as  Pliny 
calls  it,  should  ever  acquire  so  much  credit  as  this  has  done, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  in  all  ages.  What  has  sup-* 
ported  and  brought  it  into  so  great  vogue,  continues  that  author, 
is  the  natural  curiosity  men  have  to  penetrate  into  futurity, 
and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  that  are  to  befall  them: 
NuUo  non  avido  fuiura  de  $e  $ciendi;  attended  with  a  super- 
stitious credulity,  which  finds  itself  agreeably  flattered  by  the 

'  Lib.  ii.  de  Div,  n.  87,  99.  «  Plin.  Prwem.  1.  xxx. 
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pleastng  and  magnificent  promises  of  which  those  fortime- 
tdUers  are  never  sparing.  Ita  blcmdinimiM  de$ideraii99imi9que 
promissia  addidU  mre$  religioni$f  ad  qua$  maxime  etiamnum 
caligai  humanum  gemut. 

^  Modem  writers,  and  among  others  two  of  oor  greatest 
philosophers,  Gassendi  and  RohauH,  have  mveighed  against 
the  fbUy  of  that  pretended  science  with  the  same  energy,  and 
have  demonstrated  it  to  be  equally  void  of  principles  and 
experiencev 

As  for  its  princt{des«  The  heaven,  according  to  the  system 
of  the  astrologers,  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts;  which 
parts  are  taken  not  according  to  the  poles  of  the  woHid,  bat 
according  to  those  of  the  zodiac.  These  twelve  parts  or  por- 
tions of  heaven  hare  each  of  them  its  attribnte,  as  riches, 
knowledge,  parentage,  and  so  of  the  rest :  the  most  important 
and  decisive  portion  is  that  which  is  next  nnder  the  horizon, 
and  which  is  called  the  ascendant,  because  it  is  ready  to  ascend 
and  appear  above  the  horizon,  when  a  man  comes  into  the 
world.  The  planets  mre  divided  into  the  propitious,  the  malig- 
nant, and  the  mixed:  the  aspects  of  these  planets,  Tfiiich  are 
only  certain  distances  from  one  another,  are  likewise  eith^ 
happy  or  unhappy.  I  say  nothing  of  several  other  hypotheses, 
which  are  all  equally  fanciful ;  and  I  ask,  whether  any  man  of 
common  sense  can  accede  to  them  upon  thfe  bare  wopd<  of  these 
unpostors,  without  any  proofs,  or  even  without  the  least  shadow 
of  probability  ?  The  critical  moment,  and  that  on  which  aU 
their  predictbns  depend,  is  that  of  the  birth.  And  why  not  as 
well  the  moment  of  conception?  Why  have  the  stars  no 
influence  during  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy?  Or  is  it 
possible,  considering  the  incredible  rapidity  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  always  to  be  sure  of  hitting  the  precise,  determinate 
moment,  without  the  least  variojtion  of  more  or  less,  which  is 
sufficient  to  overthrow  all  ?  A  thousand  other  objections  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  made,  which  are  alt(^ether  unanswerable. 

As  for  experience,  they  have  still  less  reason  to  flatter  them- 
selves with  having  that  on  their  side.  This  can  only  consist  in 
obs^^ations  founded  upon  events  that  have  always  come  to 
pass  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  the  planets  were  found  in 

^  Oassendi,  Phyi,  sect.  ii.  1.  6.    Rohault,  Pkjfi,  part  it  c.  27. 
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the  same  situation.  Now  it  is  unanimously  agreed  hy  all 
astronon^rs,  that  several  thousands  of  years  must  pass,  before 
any  such  situation  of  the  stars,  as  they  would  imagine^  can 
twice  happen ;  and  it  is  very  certain*  that  the  state  in  which 
the  heavens  will  be  to-4iiorrow,  has  never  yet  been  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  reader  may  consult  the  two  philo*- 
Bophers  above  mentioned,  particularly  Grassendi,  who  has  more 
copiously  treated  this  subject.  But  sueh,  and  no  better,  are 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  judicial 
astrology  is  built. 

But  what  i^  astonishing,  and  argues  an  absolute  subv^^on 
of  all  reason,  is,  that  certain  freethinkers,  who  obstinately 
harden  themselves  against  the  most  convincing  pioofe  of  religion, 
and  who  refuse  to  believe  even  the  clearest  and  most  certain 
prophecies  upon  the  word  of  God,  do  sometimbes  give  entire 
credit  to  the  vain  piedictions  of  these  astrologers  and  impostors^ 

St.  AustiOft  in  several  passages  of  his  writings,  informs  ns, 
that  this  stupid  and  sacrilegious  credulity  is  a  *  just  chastise- 
ment from  God,  who  frequently  punisheth  the  voluntary  blind- 
ness of  men,  by  inflicting  a  still  greater  blindness ;  and  who 
su&rs  evil  spirits,  that  they  may  keep  their  servants  still  faster 
in  their  nets,  sometimes  to  foretell  things  which  do  really  come 
to  pa9s,  but  of  which  the  expectation  very  often  serves  only  to 
torment  them. 

God,  who  alone  foresees  future  contingencies  and  events, 
because  he  alone  is  the  sovereign  disposer  and  chrector  of  them,  f 
does  often  in  Scripture  laugh  to  scorn  the  ignorance  of  the 
so-much  boasted  Babylonish  aatrologers,  calling  them  forgers 
of  lies  and  falsehood).     He  noveover  defies  all  their  false  gods 

*  His  omnibus  consideratia,  xwn  ijiuneritd  credllur,  cum  astrolDgi  mirtbUitei 
nralta  vera  respondent,  occulto  instinctu  fieri  spirituura  non  bononim,  quorum  cum 
est  has  falsas  ei  Qoxias  opinioaas  da  astnJilMis  fiitis  iiMcrere  hmnaaia  mentihus  atque 
lirraare,  non  boroscopl  notati  et  inspecti  aliqulL  arte,  quas  noUa.  est  J}e  Civ.  Dti^ 
L  V.  e.  7. 

i* '  Theralbre  shall  evil  come  npoa  thee,  Ihou  shslt  not  know  from  whence  it  riseth  ; 
and  mischief  shall  fall  upon  tibee,  thou  shalt  Qot  be  able  to  put  it  off:  and  desolation 
shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know.  Stand  now  with  thine 
enchantments,  and  wil^  the  oiultifude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein*  thott  hast  laboured 
from  ihy  youth  ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  prevail. 
Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels :  let  now  the  astrologers,  the 
star-gazers,  the  paognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall 
come  upon  thee.  Behold^  th«y  shall  be  aa  stubble  :  the  fire  shall  bum  them :  they 
shall  not  d«»liver  them^ves  fcona  the  power  of  the  Same.'    Isa.  xhii.  1 1 — 14. 
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to  foretell  any  thing  whatsoever,  and  consents,  if  they  do,  that 
they  should  be  worshipped  as  gods.  Then  addressing  himself 
to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  particularly  declares  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  miseries  with  which  she  shall  be  overwhelmed 
above  two  hundred  years  after  that  prediction  ;  while  none  of 
her  prognosticators,  who  had  flattered  her  with  the  assurances 
of  her  perpetual  grandeur,  which  they  pretended  to  have  read 
in  the  stars,  should  be  able  to  avert  the  judgment,  or  even  to 
foresee  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.  Indeed,  how  should 
they  ?  since  at  the  very  time  of  its  execution,  when  ^Belshazzar, 
the  last  king  of  Babylon,  saw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall, 
and  write  unknown  characters  thereon,  the  Magi,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  soothsayers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  pretended  sages  of  the 
country,  were  not  able  so  much  as  to  read  the  writing.  Here 
then  we  see  astrology  and  magic  convicted  of  ignorance  and 
impotence,  in  the  very  place  where  they  were  most  in  vogue, 
and  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  certainly  their  interest  to 
display  all  their  science  and  power. 

Article  IV.  Religion. — ^The  most  ancient  and  general 
idolatry  in  the  world,  was  that  wherein  the  sun  and  moon  were 
the  objects  of  divine  worship.  This  idolatry  was  founded  upon 
a  mistaken  gratitude ;  which,  instead  of  ascending  up  to  the 
Deity,  stopped  short  at  the  veil  which  concealed  him,  while  it 
indicated  his  existence.  With  the  least  reflection  or  penetration, 
they  might  have  discerned  the  Sovereign  who  commanded, 
from  the  *  minister  who  did  but  obey. 

In  all  ages  mankind  have  been  sensibly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  an  intercourse  between  Grod  and  man :  and  adora- 
tion supposes  God  to  be  both  attentive  to  man's  desires,  and 
capable  of  fulfilling  them.  But  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  moon  is  an  obstacle  to  this  intercourse,  llierefore  foolish 
men  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  laying 
their  f  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  then  lifting  fliem  up  to 
those  false  gods,  in  order  to  testify  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
unite  themselves  to  them,  but  that  they  could  not.     This  was 

«  Dm.  ▼. 

*  Among  the  Hebrews  the  ordinary  name  for  the  sun  signifies  minister. 

♦  Superstiliosus  vulgus  mauum  ori  admovens,  osculum  labiis  pressit     Minuc.  p.  2. 
Prom  thence  is  come  the  word  adorareg  that  is  to  say,  ad  os  manum  admovere. 
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that  im))ious  castom  so  prevalent  throughoat  all  the  East,  from 
which  Job  esteemed  himself  happy  to  have  been  preserved : 
*  '  Wheel  I  beheld  the  sun  vfhen  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness;  my  heart  hath  not  been  secretly  enticed,  nor 
my  mouth  kissed  my  hand.' 

^  The  Persians  adored  the  sun,  and  particularly  the  rising 
sun,  with  the  profoundest  veneration.  To  him  they  dedicated 
a  magnificent  chariot,  with  horses  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
value,  as  we  have  seen  in  Cyrus's  stately  cavalcade.  (This 
same  ceremony  was  practised  by  the  Babylonians ;  ^  from  whom 
some  impious  kings  of  Judah  borrowed  it,  and  brought  it  into 
Palestine.)  Sometimes  they  likewise  sacrificed  oxen  to  this 
god,  who  was  very  much  known  amongst  them  by  the  name  of 
Mithra. 

'^  By  a  natural  consequence  of  the  worship  they  paid  to  the 
sun,  they  likewise  paid  a  particular  veneration  to  fire,  always 
invoked  it  first  in  their  sacrifices,  °  carried  it  with  great  respect 
before  the  king  in  all  his  marches ;  intrusted  the  keeping  of 
their  sacred  fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  as  they  pre- 
tended, to  none  but  the  Magi ;  and  would  have  looked  upon  it 
as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  if  it  had  been  sufiered  to  go  out 
®  History  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  Heraclius,  when  he 
was  at  war  with  the  Persians,  demolished  several  of  their 
temples,  and  particularly  the  chapel  in  which  the  sacred  fim 
had  b%en  preserved  till  that  time,  which  occasioned  great 
mourning  and  lamentation  throughout  the  whole  country. 
P  The  Persians  likewise  honoured  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the 
winds,  as  so  many  deities. 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  making  children  pass  through  the 
fire,  was  undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  the  worship  paid  to 
that  element ;  for  this  fire-worship  was  common  to  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Persians.  The  Scripture  positively  says  of  the 
people  of  Mesopotamia,  who  were  sent  as  a  colony  into  the 
country  of  the  Samaritans,  that '  they  caused  their  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire.'  It  is  well  known  how  common  this 
barbarous  custom  became  in  many  provinces  of  Asia. 

^  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  131.        12  Kings  xziii.  11.     Strab.  1.  xv.  p.  732.        »  Ibid. 

*  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  I.  v'lii.  p.  213.     Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiii. 

®  Zonar.  Annal,  vol.  ii.  r  Hero^.  I.  i.  c.  131. 

*  The  text  is  in  the  form  of  an  oath,  'If  I  beheld,'  &c.     Job  xxxi.  26, 27. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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^  Besides  these,  the  Persians  had  two  gods  of  a  very  different 
nature,  namely,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius.  The  former  they 
looked  upon  as  the  author  of  all  the  blessings  i^pd  good  things 
that  happened  to  them ;  and  the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  the 
evils  wherewith  they  were  afflicted.  I  shall  giv&  a  fuller 
account  of  these  deities  hereafter. 

'  The  Persians  erected  neither  statues  nor  temples,  nor  altars 
to  their  gods ;  but  offered  their  sacrifices  in  the  open  ^ir,  and 
generally  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  on  high  places.  *  It  was  in 
the  open  fields  that  Cyrus  acquitted  himself  of  that  religious 
duty,  when  he  made  the  pompous  apd  solemn  procession  already 
spoken  of.  *  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  through  the  advice 
and  instigation  of  the;  Magi,  that  Xerxes,  the  Persian  king, 
burnt  all  the  Grecian  'temples,  esteeming  it  injurious  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Deity  to  shut  him  up  within  walls,  to  whom  all 
things  are  open,  and  to  whom  the  whole  world  should  be 
reckoned  as  a  house  or  a  temple. 

f  Cicero  thinks,  that  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans  acted 
more  wisely  than  the  Persians,  in  that  they  erected  temples  to 
their  gods  within  their  cities,  and  thereby  assigned  them  a 
residence  in  common  with  themselves,  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  the  people  with  sentiments  of  religion  and 
piety.  Yarro  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  *  (St.  Austin  has 
preserved  that  passage  of  his  works.)  After  having  observed, 
that  the  Romans  had  worshipped  their;  gpds  without  statues 
for  above  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  he  adds,  that,  if  they 
had  still  preserved  that  ancient  custom,  their  religion  would 
have  been  the  purer  and  freer  from  corruptiop  :  Qtiod  si  adhuc 
mansissett  castiUs  dii  observarentur ;  and  he  strengthens  his 
opinion  by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  laws  of  Persia  suffered  no  man  to  confine  the  motive  of 
his  sacrifices  to  any  private  or  domestic  interest.  This  was  a 
fine  way  of  attaching  all  private  individuals  to  the  public  good, 

1  Plut.  in  lib.  de  hid,  et  Osirid.  p.  369.  »  Herod  1.  i.  c.  131. 

Cyrop.  1  viii.  p.  233.  «  Lib.  iv.  de  Civ,  Dei,  n.  31. 

*  Auctoribus  Magis  Xerxes  inflamm&sae  tempU  GneciaB  dicitur,  qudd  parietibus 
faicluderent  deos,  quibus  omnia  deberent  esse  patentia  ac  libera,  quorumque  hi€ 
mundus  omnis  templum  esset  et  domus.     Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Lsgib, 

f  jMelius  Grseci  atque  nostri,  qui,  ut  augerent  pictatem  in  deo9,  easdem  illos  nrbes, 
quaa  nos,  incolere  Toluerunt.  Adfert  eniro  hsec  opinio  religiohem  uUlem  civitatibus. 
Ibid. 
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by  teaching  them  that  they  ought  never  to  sacrifice  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  for  the  king  and  the  whole  state,  wherein 
every  man  was  comprehended  with  the  rest  of  his  feIlow»citizeQs. 

The  Magi,  in  Persia,  were  the  guardians  of  all  the  ceremo- 
nies relating  to  divine  worship  ;  and  it  was  to  them  the  people 
had  recourse,  in  order  to  be  instructed  therein,  and  to  know  on 
what  day,  to  what  gods,  and  after  what  nianner,  they  were  to 
offer  their  sacrifices.  As  these  Magi  were  all  of  one  tribe, 
and  as  none  but  the  son  of  a  priest  could  pretend  to  the  honour 
of  the  priesthood,  they  kept  all  their  learning  and  knowledge, 
whether  in  religious  or  political  concerns,  to  themselves  and 
their  families;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  instruct  any 
stranger  in  these  matters,  without  the  king's  permission.  It 
was  granted  in  favour  of  Themistocles,  ^  and  wa?«,  according  to 
Plutarch,  a  particular  effect  of  the  prince's  great  consideration 
for  him. 

This  knowledge  and  skill  in  religious  matters,  which  made 
Plato  define  magic,  or  the  learning  of  the  Magi,  the  art  of 
worshipping  the  gods  in  a  becoming  manner,  ds&v  bspairslav 
gave  the  Magi  great  authority  both  with  the  prince  and  people, 
who  could  offer  no  sacrifice  without  their  presence  and 
ministration. 

*  It  was  even  requisite  that  the  king,  before  he  came  to  the 
crown,  should  have  received  instruction  for  a  certain  time  from 
some  of  the  Magi,  and  have  learned  of  them  both  the  art  of 
reigning,  and  that  of  worshipping  the  gods  after  a  proper 
manner.  Nor  did  he  determine  any  important  affair  of  the 
state,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  without  first  consulting 
them ;  for  which  reason  f  Pliny  says,  that  even  in  his  time 
they  were  looked  upon  in  all  the  Eastern  countries  as  the 
masters  and  directors  of  princes,  and  of  those  who  styled 
themselves  the  kings  of  kings. 

They  were  the  sage9,  the  philosophers,  and  men  of  learning, 
in  Persia ;  as  the  Gymnosophists  and  Brachmans  were  amongst 
the  Indians,  and  the  Druids  among  the  Gauls.     Their  great 

«  In  Them.  p.  126. 

*  Nee  quisquam  rex  Persaram  potest  esse,  qui  non  ante  Magorum  disciplioam 
scientiamque  perceperit.     Ck.  de  Divm.  1.  i.  n.  91. 

f  In  tantum  fasti^i  adolevit  (auctorttas  Magoram^  ut  hodieque  etiam  in  magnft 
parte  gentium  pnevaleat,  et  in  oriente  regum  regibus  rmperet.     Plin.  1.  zxx.  c.  I. 
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reputation  made  people  come  from  the  most  distant  countries 
to  be  instructed  by  them  in  philosophy  and  religion ;  and  we 
are  assured  it  was  from  them  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  the 
principles  of  that  doctrine,  by  which  he  acquired  so  much 
veneration  and  respect  among  the  Greeks,  excepting  only  the 
tenet  of  transmigration,  which  he  learned  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  by  which  he  corrupted  and  debased  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Magi  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Zoroaster  was  the  original  author 
and  founder  of  this  sect ;  but  authors  are  considerably  divided 
in  their  opinions  about  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  *What 
Pliny  says  upon  this  head^  may  reasonably  serve  to  reconcile 
that  variety  of  opinions,  as  is  very  judiciously  observed  by  Dr. 
Prideaux.  We  read  in  that  author,  that  there  were  two  per- 
sons named  Zoroaster,  between  whose  lives  there  might  be  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  years.  The  first  of  them  was  the 
founder  of  the  Magian  sect,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2900 ; 
and  the  latter,  who  certainly  flourished  between  the  beginning 
of  Cyrus's  reign  in  the  East,  and  the  end  of  Darius's,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  was  the  restorer  and  reformer  of  it. 

Throughout  all  the  Eastern  countries,  idolatry  was  divided 
into  two  principal  sects ;  that  of  the  Sabians,  who  adored 
images ;  and  that  of  the  Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The 
former  of  these  sects  had  its  rise  among  the  Chaldeans,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  their  particular  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  the  seven  planets,  which  they  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  as  many  intelligences,  who  were  to  those 
orbs  what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  induced  to 
represent  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  atid 
Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by  so  many  images,  or  statues,  in  which 
they  imagined  those  pretended  intelligences,  or  deities,  were 
as  really  present  as  in  the  planets  themselves.  In  time,  the 
number  of  their  gods  considerably  increased;  this  image- 
worship  from  Chaldea  spread  itself  throughout  all  the  East ; 
from  thence  passed  into  Egypt ;  and  at  length  came  among 
the  Greeks,  who  propagated  it  through  all  the  western  nations. 

To  this  sect  of  the  Sabians  was  diametrically  opposite  that 
of  the  Magi,  which  also  took  its  rise  in  the  same  Eastern 

»  Hut,  Nat.  1.  xrx.  c.  ]. 
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countries.  As  the  Magi  held  ima^s  in  utter  abhorrence,  they 
worshipped  God  only  under  the  form  of  fire ;  looking  upon 
that,  on  account  of  its  purity,  brightness,  activity,  subtilty, 
fecundity,  and  incorruptibility,  ns  the  most  perfect  symbol  of 
the  Deity.  They  began  first  in  Persia,  and  there  and  in  India 
were  the  only  places  where  this  sect  was  propagated,  and 
where  they  have  remained  even  to  this  day.  Their  chief  doc- 
trine was,  that  there  were  two  principles ;  one  the  cause  of  all 
good,  aad  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  former  is 
represented  by  light,  and  the  other  by  darkness,  as  their  truest 
symbols.  The  good  god  they  named  Yazdan  and  Ormuzd, 
and  the  evil  god  Ahraman.  The  former  is  by  the  Greeks 
called  Oromasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  ^  And  therefore, 
when  Xerxes  prayed  that  his  enemies  might  always  resolve  to 
banish  their  best  and  bravest  citizens,  as  the  Athenians  had 
Themistocles,  he  addressed  his  prayer  to  Arimanius,  the  evil 
god  of  the  Persians,  and  not  to  Oromasdes,  their  good  god. 

Concerning  these  two  gods,  they  had  this  difference  of 
opinion  ;  that  whereas  some  held  both  of  them  to  have  been 
from  all  eternity;  others  contended,  that  the  good  god  only 
was  eternal,  and  the  other  was  created.  But  they  boUi  agreed 
in  this,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  opposition  between  these 
two,  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  then  the  good  god  shall 
overcome  the  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward  each  of 
them  shall  have  his  peculiar  world  :  that  is,  the  good  god,  his 
world  with  all  the  good ;  and  the  evil  god,  his  world  with  all 
the  wicked. 

The  second  Zoroaster,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius, 
undertook  to  reform  some  articles  in  the  religion  of  the  Magian 
f  sect,  which  for  several  ages  had  been  the  predominant  religion 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  but  which,  since  the  death  of 
Smerdis  who  usurped  the  throne,  and  his  chief  confederates, 
and  the  massacre  of  their  adherents  and  followers,  had  fallen 
into  great  contempt.  It  is  thought  this  reformer  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Ecbatana. 

The  chief  reformation  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion,  was, 
that  whereas  before  they  had  held  as  a  fundamental  tenet  the 
existence  of  two  supreme  principles ;  the  first  light,  which  was 

r  Plut.  in  Tkemitt.  p.  126. 
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the  author  of  all  good  ;  and  the  other  darkness*  the  author  of 
all  evil ;  and  that  of  the  mixture  of  these  two,  as  they  were  in 
a  continual  struggle  with  each  other,  all  things  were  made ;  he 
introduced  a  principle  superior  to  them  both,  one  supreme 
God,  who  created  both  light  and  darkness ;  and  who,  out  of 
these  two  principles,  made  all  other  things  according  to  his 
own  will  and  pleasure. 

But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his  doctrine 
was,  that  there  was  one  supreme  Being,  independent  and  self- 
existing  from  all  eternity:  that  under  him  there  were  two  angels ; 
one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  the 
other  the  angel  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil :  that 
these  two,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  made  all 
things  that  are ;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
each  other ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there 
good  reigns;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  darkness  prevails, 
there  evil  takes  place ;  that  this  struggle  shall  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  that  then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrec- 
tion and  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just 
retribution  according  to  their  works.  After  which  the  angel 
of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  shall  suffer  in  everlasting  darkness  the  punishment 
of  their  evil  deeds ;  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples 
shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  receive 
in  everlasting  light  the  reward  due  unto  their  good  deeds ;  that 
after  this  they  shall  remain  separate  for  ever,  and  light  and 
darkness  be  no  more  mixed  together  to  all  eternity.  And  all 
this  the  remainder  of  that  sect,  which  still  subsists  in  Persia 
and  India,  do,  without  any  variation  after  so  many  ages,  still 
hold  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader,  that  almost  all  these 
tenets,  though  altered  in  many  circumstances,  do  in  general 
agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  with  which  it 
plainly  appears  the  two  Zoroasters  were  well  acquainted,  it 
being  easy  for  both  of  them  to  have  had  an  intercourse  or 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  God:  the  first  of 
them  in  Syria,  where  the  Israelites  had  been  long  settled  ;  the 
latter  at  Babylon,  to  which  place  the  same  people  were  carried 
captive,  and  where  Zoroaster  might  have  conversed  with  Daniel 
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himself,  who  was  in  very  great  power  and  credit  in  the  Persian 
court 

Another  reformation,  made  by  Zoroaster  in  the  ancient 
Magian  religion,  was,  that  he  caused  temples  to  be  built, 
wherein  their  sacred  fire  was  carefully  and  constantly  pre* 
served;  which  he  pretended  himself  to  have  brought  down 
from  heaven.  Over  this  the  priests  kept  a  perpetual  watch 
night  and  day,  to  prevent  its  being  extinguished. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  sect  or  religion  of  the  Magians,  the 
reader  will  find  very  largely  and  learnedly  treated  in  Dean 
Prideaux's  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  &c. 
fix>m  whence  I  have  taken  only  a  short  extract. 

Their  Marriagen^  and  the  Manner  of  Burying  the  Dead, — 
Having  said  so  much  of  the  religion  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
which  is  an  article  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  enlarge  upon, 
because  I  look  upon  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  history,  I 
shall  be  forced  to  treat  of  their  other  customs  with  the  greater 
brevity.  Amongst  which,  the  marriages  and  burials  are  too 
material  to  be  omitted. 

'  There  is  nothing  more  horrible,  or  that  gives  us  a  stronger 
idea  of  the  profound  darkness  into  which  idolatry  had  plunged 
mankind,  than  the  public  prostitution  of  women  at  Babylon, 
which  was  not  only  authorized  by  law,  but  even  commanded 
by  the  religion  of  the  country,  upon  a  certain  annual  festival, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Venus,  under  the  name  of 
Mylitta,  whose  temple,  by  means  of  this  infamous  ceremony, 
became  a  brothel,  or  place  of  debauchery.  'This  wicked 
custom  was  still  in  being  and  very  prevalent  when  the  Israelites 
were  carried  captive  to  that  criminal  city ;  for  which  reason 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonish 
them  against  so  scandalous  an  abomination. 

Nor  had  the  Persians  any  better  notion  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  institution,  than  the  Babylonians. 
^  I  do  not  mean  only  with  regard  to  that  incredible  multitude 
of  wives  and  concubines,  with  which  their  kings  filled  their 
seraglios,  and  of  which  they  were  as  jealous  as  if  they  had  had 
but  one  wife,  keeping  them  all  shut  up  in  separate  apartments 
under  a  strict  guard  of  eunuchs,  without  sufiering  them  to  have 

>  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  199.  <^  Baruch  vi.  42^  43.  ^  Herod.  1.  i.  c  135. 
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any  communication  with  one  another,  much  less  with  persons 
without  doors.  ^  It  strikes  one  with  horror  to  read  how  far 
they  carried  their  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  most  common 
laws  of  nature.  Even  incest  with  a  sister  was  allowed  amongst 
them  by  their  laws,  or  at  least  authorized  by  their  Magi,  those 
pretended  sages  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of 
Cambyses.  Nor  did  even  a  father  respect  his  own  daughter, 
or  a  mother  the  son  of  her  own  body.  ^  We  read  in  Plutarch, 
that  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  strove 
in  all  things  to  please  the  king  her  son,  perceiving  that  he  had 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters, 
called  Atossa,  was  so  far  from  opposing  his  unlawful  desire, 
that  she  herself  advised  him  to  marry  her,  and  make  her  his 
lawful  wife,  and  laughed  at  the  maxims  and  laws  of  the 
Grecians,  which,  taught  the  contrary.  *  For,'  says  she  to  him, 
carrying  her  flattery  to  a  monstrous  excess,  '  Are  not  you 
yourself  set  by  God  over  the  Peisians,  as  the  only  law  and 
rule  of  what  is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  virtuous  or  vicious  ?' 

This  detestable  custom  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  being  become  master  of  Persia,  by  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  Darius,  made  an  express  law  to  suppress  it 
These  enormities  may  serve  to  teach  us  from  what  an  abyss  the 
Gospel  has  delivered  us;  and  how  weak  a  barrier  human 
wisdom  is  of  itself  against  the  most  extravagant  and  abominable 
Crimes. 

I  shall  finish  this  article  by  saying  a  word  or  two  upon  their 
manner  of  burying  the  dead.  ^  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Persians,  to  erect  funeral 
piles  for  the  dead,  and  to  consume  their  bodies  in  the  flames. 
'  Accordingly  we  find  that  *  Cyrus,  when  he  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  took  care  to  charge  his  children  to  inter  his  body,  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  earth ;  that  is  the  expression  he  makes  use 
of;  by  which  he  seems  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
earth  as  the  original  parent,  from  whence  he  Sprung,  and  to 
which  he  ought  to  return.     ^  And  when  Cambyses  had  offered 

*  Phiio.  Hb,  de  Speciai.  leg,  p.  77B.     Diog.  Laer.  tM  Proaem.  p,  6. 
d  InAriax.  p.  1023.  e  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 

'  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  238.  f  Herod.  I.  iii.  c   16. 

*  Ac  mihi  quidem  antiquissimum  sepultunc  genus  id  fuisse  videtur,  quo  apud 
Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur.  Redditur  eniin  terra  corpus,  et  ita  locatum  ac  situm 
qnasVoperimento  matris  obducitur.     Cic.  lib.  ii.  de  Leg.  n.  56. 
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a  thousand  indignities  to  the  dead  body  of  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  he  thought  he  crowned  all  by  causing  it  to  be  burnt, 
which  was  equally  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  manner 
of  treating  the  dead.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  *  latter  to 
wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax,  in  order  to  keep  them  the  longer 
from  corruption. 

I  thought  proper  to  give  a  fuller  account  in  this  place  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  because  the  history  of 
that  people  will  take  up  a  great  part  of  this  work,  and  because 
I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  subject  in  the  sequel  The  treatise 
of  f  Barnabas  Brisson,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
upon  the  government  of  the  Persians,  has  been  of  great  use  to 
me.  Such  collections  as  these,  when  they  are  made  by  able 
hands,  save  a  writer  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  furnish  him 
with  erudite  observations,  which  cost  him  little,  and  yet  often 
do  him  great  honour. 

Article  V.  The  Causes  of  thb  Declension  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire,  and  of  the  Change  that  happbked  in  their 
Manners. — When  we  compare  the  Persians,  as  they  were 
before  Cyrus  and  during  his  reign,  with  what  they  were  after- 
wards in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  we  can  hardly  believe 
they  were  the  same  people :  and  we  see  a  sensible  illustration 
of  this  truth,  that  the  declension  of  manners  in  any  state  is 
always  attended  with  that  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Among  many  other  causes  that  brought  about  the  declension 
of  the  Persian  empire,  the  four  following  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  principal:  Their  excessive  magnificence  and  luxury; 
the  abject  subjection  and  slavery  of  the  people ;  the  bad  educa- 
tion of  their  princes,  which  was  the  source  of  all  their  irregu- 
larities; and  their  want  of  faith  in  the  execution  of  their 
treaties,  oaths,  and  engagements. 

Sect.  I.  Luxury  and  Magnificence.— -What  made  the 
Persian  troops  in  Cyrus's  time  to  be  looked  upon  as  invincible, 
was  the  temperate  and  hard  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
from  their  infancy,  having  nothing  but  water  for  their  ordinary 

*  Condiant  .^yptii  mortuos,  et  eos  domi  senrant:  Pex89  jam  cer&  circnmlitos 

condiantjUt  quam  maxime  permaneanldiutarna  corpora.  Cic.  TWc.  Qwnt,  1.  i.n.  108. 

t  Bamab.  Brissonius,  de  regio  Perwarum  prirndpaimf  &c.  .  Argeniorati,  an.  1710. 
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drink,  bread  and  roots  for  their  food,  the  ground,  or  something 
as  hard,  to  lie  upon,  inuring  themselves  to  the  most  painful 
exercises  and  labours,  and  esteeming  the  greatest  dangers  as 
nothing.  The  temperature  of  the  country  where  they  were 
bom,  which  was  rough,  mountainous,  and  woody,  might  som<^ 
what  contribute  to  their  hardiness ;  for  which  reason  Cyrus  ^ 
would  never  consent  to  the  project  of  transplanting  them  into 
a  more  mild  and  agreeable  climate.  The  excellent  education 
bestowed  upon  the  ancient  Persians,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  a  sufficient  account,  and  which  was  not  left  to  the  humours 
and  caprice  of  parents,  but  waa  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  magistrates,  and  regulated  upon  principles  of 
the  public  good ;  this  excellent  education  prepared  them  for 
observing,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  a  most  exact  and 
severe  discipline.  Add  to  this,  the  influence  of  the  prince's 
example,  who  made  it  his  ambition  to  surpass  all  his  subjects 
in  regularity,  was  the  most  abstemious  and  sober  in  his 
manner  of  life,  the  plainest  in  his  dress,  the  most  inured  and 
accustomed  to  hardships  and  fatigues,  as  well  as  the  bravest 
and  most  intrepid  in  the  time  of  action.  What  might  not  be 
expected  from  soldiers  so  formed  and  so  trained  up?  By  them, 
therefore,  we  find  Cyrus  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

After  all  his  victories  he  continued  to  exhort  his  army  and 
people  not  to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  virtue,  that  they 
might  not  eclipse  the  glory  they  had  acquired,  but  carefully 
preserve  that  simplicity,  sobriety,  temperance,  and  love  of 
labour,  which  were  the  means  by  which  they  had  obtained  it. 
But  I  do  not  know,  whether  Cyrus  himself  did  not  at  that  very 
time  sow  the  first  seeds  of  that  luxury,  which  soon  overspread 
and  corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that  august  ceremony, 
which  we  have  already  described  at  large,  and  on  which  he 
first  showed  himself  in  public  to  his  new-conquered  subjects, 
he  thought  proper,  in  order  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  his 
regal  dignity,  to  make  a  pompous  display  of  sdl  the  magnifi- 
cence and  show,  that  was  best  calculated  .to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  Among  other  things  he  changed  his  own  apparel, 
as  also  that  of  his  officers,  giving  them  all  garments  made 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  richly  shining  with  gold  and 

^  Plat,  m  Apophth,  p.  172. 
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purple,  instead  of  their  Persian  clothes,  which  were  very  plain 
and  simple. 

This  prince  seemed  to  forget  how  much  the  contagions 
example  of  a  court,  the  natnral  inclination  all  men  have  to 
value  and  esteem  what  pleases  the  efye  and  makes  a  fine  show, 
the  anxiety  they  have  to  distinguish  themselves  above  others 
by  false  merit,  easily  attained  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of 
wealth  and  vanity  a  man  has  above  his  neighbours ;  he  forgot 
how  capable  all  this  together  was  of  corrupting  the  purity  of 
ancient  manners,  and  of  introducing  by  degrees  a  general, 
predominant  taste  for  extravagance  and  luxury. 

^  This  luxury  and  extravagance  rose  in  time  to  such  an  excess, 
as  was  little  better  than  downright  madness.  The  prince 
carried  all  his  wives  along  with  him  to  the  wars ;  and,  with  what 
an  equipage  such  a  troop  must  be  attended,  is  easy  to  judge. 
All  his  generals  and  officers  followed  his  example,  each  in 
proportion  to  his  rank  and  ability.  Their  pretext  for  so  doing 
was,  that  the  sight  of  what  they  held  most  dear  and  precious 
in  the  world,  would  encourage  them  to  fight  with  the  greater 
resolution ;  but  the  true  reason  was  the  love  of  pleasure,  by 
which  they  were  overcome  and  enslaved,  before  they  came  to 
engage  with  the  enemy. 

Another  instance  of  their  folly  was,  that  even  in  the  army 
they  carried  their  luxury  and  extravagance  with  respect  to 
Jfaeir  tents,  chariots,  and  tables,  to  a  greater  excess,  if  possible, 
than  they  did  in  their  cities.  ^  The  most  exquisite  meats,  the 
rarest  birds,  and  the  costliest  dainties,  must  needs  be  found 
for  the  prince  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  he  was  encamped. 
They  had  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  without  number; 
*  instruments  of  luxury,  says  a  certain  historian,  not  of  victory, 
proper  to  allure  and  enrich  an  enemy,  but  not  to  repel  or 
defeat  him. 

I  do  not  see  what  reason  Cyrus  could  have  for  changing  his 
conduct  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  must  be  owned  indeed, 
that  the  station  of  kings  requires  a  suitable  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence, which  may  on  certain  occasions,  be  carried  even  to  a 
degree  of  pomp  and  splendour.  But  princes,  possessed  of  a 
real  and  solid  merit,  have  a  thousand  ways  of  compensating 

*  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  I.  W.  p.  91 — ^99.  ^  Senec.  1.  iii.  iCt  Ira,  c.  20. 

.  *  Non  belli  sed  lozurie  apparatum — Aciem  Persarum  auro  purpurfique  fulg«Qtem 
ifitveri  jubebat  Alexander,  nrfledam,  non  arma  gestantem.     Q.  Curt. 
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what  they  may  seem  to  lose  by  retrenching  some  part  of  theii 
outward  state  and  magnificence.  Cyrus  himself  had  found  by 
experience,  that  a  king  is  more  sure  of  gaining  respect  from  his 
people  by  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  than  by  the  greatness  of 
his  expenses;  and  that  affection  and  confidence  produce  a 
closer  attachment  to  his  person,  than  a  vain  admiration  of 
unnecessary  pomp  and  grandeur.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Cyrus's 
last  example  became  very  contagious.  A  taste  for  pomp  and 
expense  first  prevailed  at  court,  then  spread  itself  into  the 
cities  and  provinces,  and  in  a  little  time  infected  the  whole 
nation,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  that 
empire,  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  fatal  effects  of  luxury,  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most  judicious  historians  the 
most  learned  philosophers,  and  the  profoundest  politicians,  all 
lay  it  down  as  a  certain,  indisputable  maxim,  that  wherever 
luxury  prevails,  it  never  fails  to  destroy  the  most  flourishing 
states  and  kingdoms  ;  and  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  all 
nations,  does  but  too  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
maxim. 

What  then  is  that  subtle,  secret  poison,  that  thus  lurks  under 
the  pomp  of  luxury  and  the  charms  of  pleasure,  and  is  capable 
of  enervating  at  the  same  time  both  the  whole  strength  of  the 
body,  and  the  vigour  of  the  mind  ?  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  it  has  this  terrible  effect.  When  men  are 
accustomed  to  a  soft  and  voluptuous  life,  can  they  be  very  fit 
for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war  ?  Are  they 
qualified  for  suffering  the  rigour  of  the  seasons ;  for  enduring 
hunger  and  thirst ;  for  passing  whole  nights  without  sleep  upon 
occasion ;  for  going  through  continual  exercise  and  action ; 
for  facing  danger  and  despising  death  ?  The  natural  effect  of 
voluptuousness  and  delicacy,  which  are  the  inseparable  compa* 
nions  of  luxury,  is  to  render  men  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
fiilse  wants  and  necessities,  to  make  their  happiness  depend 
upon  a  thousand  trifling  conveniencies  and  superfluities,  which 
they  can  no  longer  be  without,  and  to  give  them  an  unreason- 
able fondness  for  life,  on  account  of  a  thousand  secret  ties  and 
engagements,  that  endear  it  to  them,  and  which  by  stifling  in 
them  the  great  motives  of  glory,  of  zeal  for  their  prince,  and  love 
for  their  country,  render  them  fearful  and  cowardly,  and  hinder 
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them  from  exposing  themselves  to  dangers,  which  may  in  a 
moment  deprive  them  of  all  those  things  wherein  they  place 
their  felicity. 

Sect.  II.    The  abject  Subiiission  and  Slavery  of  the 
Persians. — ^We  are  told  by  Plato,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  declension  of  the  Persian  empire.    And  indeed, 
what  contributes  most  to  the  preservation  of  states,  and  renders 
their  arms  victorious,  is  not  the  number,  but  the  vigour  and 
courage  of  their  armies,  and  as   it  was  finely  said  by  one 
of  the  ancients,  ^ '  from   the  day  a   man   loseth  his  liberty, 
he  loseth  one  half  of  his  ancient  virtue.'     He  is  no   longer 
concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  which  he  looks 
upon   himself  as  an   alien ;  and  having    lost   the  principal 
motives  of  his  attachment  to  it,  he  becomes  indifierent  to  the 
success  of  public  affairs,  to  the  glory  or  welfare  of  his  country, 
in  which  his  circumstances  allow  him  to  claim  no  share,  and 
by  which  his  own  private  condition  is  not  altered  or  improved. 
It  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  reign  of  Cyrus  was  a  reign  of 
liberty.     That  prince  never  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  nor 
did  he  think,  that  a  despotic  power  was  worthy  of  a  king;  o** 
that  there  was  any  great  glory  in  ruling  an  empire  of  slavea 
His  tent  was  always  open ;  and  free  access  was  allowed  to 
every  one  that  desired  to  speak  to  him.     He  did  not  live 
retired,  but  was  visible,  accessible,  and  affable  to  all ;  heard 
their  complaints,  and  with  his  own  eyes  observed  and  rewarded 
merit ;  invited  to  his  table  not  only  the  generals  of  his  army, 
not  only  the  principal  officers,  but  even  subalterns,  and  some- 
times whole  companies   of   soldiers.      '''The   simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  table  made  him  capable  of  giving  such  enter- 
tainments frequently.     His  aim  was  to  animate  his  officers 
and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  resolution,  to 
attach  them  to  his  person  rather  than  to  his  dignity,  atid  to 
make  them  warmly  espouse  his  glory,  and  still  more  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  state.     This  is  what  may  truly  be  called 
the  art  of  governing  and  commanding. 

1  Horn.  Od^ti.  P.  V.  322. 

*  Tantas  vires  habet  frugalitas  Principis,  ut  tot  impendiis,  tot  erogatlonibus  sola 
sufficiat.     Plin.  in  Paneg.  Traj. 
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In  reading  Xenophon,  we  observe  with  pleasure,  not  only 
those  fine  turns  of  wit,  that  justness  and  ingenuity  in  their 
answers  and  repartees,  that  delicacy  in  jesting  and  raillery; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  amiable  cheerfulness  and  gayety 
which  enlivened  their  entertainments,  from  which  all  pomp 
and  luxury  were  banished,  and  in  which  the  principal  seasoning 
was  a  decent  and  becoming  freedom,  diat  prevented  all 
constraint,  and  a  kind  of  familiarity,  which  was  so  &r  from 
lessening  their  respect  for  the  prince,  that  it  gave  such  a  life 
and  spirit  to  it,  as  nothing  but  a  real  affection  and  tenderness 
could  produce.  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  by  such  a  conduct 
as  this  a  prince  doubles  and  trebles  his  army  at  a  small  expense. 
Thirty  thousand  men  of  this  sort  are  preferable  to  millions  of 
such  slaves  as  these  very  Persians  became  afterwards.  In  time 
of  action,  on  a  decisive  day  of  battle,  this  truth  is  most  evident, 
and  the  prince  is  more  sensible  of  it  than  any  body  else.  At 
the  battle  of  Thymbra,  when  Cyrus's  horse  fell  under  him, 
Xenophon  takes  notice  of  what  importance  it  is  to  a  commander 
to  be  loved  by  his  soldiers.  The  danger  of  the  king's  person 
became  the  danger  of  the  army ;  and  the  troops  on  that  occasion 
gave  incredible  proofs  of  their  courage  and  bravery. 

Things  were  not  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  under  the 
greatest  part  of  his  successors.  Their  only  care  was  to  support 
the  pomp  of  sovereignty.  I  must  confess,  their  outward  orna- 
ments and  ensigns  of  royalty  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that 
end.  A  purple  robe  richly  embroidered,  and  hanging  down  to 
their  feet,  a  tiara,  worn  upright  on  their  heads,  and  encircled  by 
a  superb  diadem,  a  golden  sceptre  in  their  hands,  a  magnificent 
throne,  a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  multitude  of  officers 
and  guards ;  these  things  must  needs  conduce  to  heighten  the 
splendour  of  royalty ;  but  all  this,  when  this  is  all,  is  of  little 
or  no  value.  What  is  that  king  in  reality,  who  loses  all  his 
merit  and  his  dignity  when  he  puts  off  his  ornaments  ? 

Some  of  the  Eastern  kings,  conceiving  that  they  should 
thereby  procure  the  greater  reverence  to  their  persons,  generally 
kept  themselves  shut  up  in  their  palaces,  and  seldom  showed 
themselves  to  their  subjects.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Dejoces,  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  at  his  accession  to  the 
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throne,  introduced  this  policy,  which  afterwards  became  very 
common  in  ail  the  Eastera  countries.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake, 
to  imagine  that  a  prince  cannot  descend  from  his  grandeur,  by 
a  sort  of  familiarity,  without  debasing  or  lessening  his  greatness. 
Artaxerxes  did  not  think  so ;  and  ^  Plutarch  observes,  that  that 
prince,  and  queen  Statira,  his  wife,  took  a  pleasure  in  being 
visible  and  of  easy  access  to  their  people ;  and  by  so  doing 
were  but  the  more  respected. 

Among  the  Persians  no  subject  whatsoever  was  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  king's  presence  without  prostrating  himself  before 
him :  and  this  law,  which  °  Seneca  with  good  reason  calls  a 
Persian  slavery,  Pergicamgervitutemy  extended  also  to  foreigners. 
We  shall  find  afterwards,  that  several  Grecians  refused  to 
comply  with  it,  looking  upon  such  a  ceremony  as  derogatory  to 
men  born  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of  liberty.  Some  of  them, 
less  scrupulous,  did  submit  to  it,  but  not  without  great  reluc- 
tance ;  and  we  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  in  order  to  cover  the 
shame  of  such  a  servile  prostration,  °  purposely  let  fall  his 
ring  when  he  came  near  the  king,  that  he  might  have  occasion 
to  bend  his  body  on  another  account  But  it  would  have  been 
criminal  for  any  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to  hesitate  or 
deliberate  pbout  a  homage,  which  the  kings  exacted  from  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

What  the  Scripture  relates  of  two  sovereigns,  ^  whereof  the 
one  commanded  all  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  his  image ;  and  the  other  under  the  same 
penalty  suspended  all  acts  of  religion,  with  regard  to  all  the 
gods  in  general,  except  to  himself  alone;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  ready  and  blind  obedience  of  the  whole  city  of 
Babylon,  who  ran  all  together  on  the  first  signal  to  bend  the 
knee  before  the  idol,  and  to  invoke  the  king  exclusively  of  all 
the  powers  of  heaven :  all  this  shows  to  what  an  extravagant 
excess  the  Eastern  kings  carried  their  pride,  and  the  people 
their  flattery  and  servitude. 

So  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Persian  king  and  his 
subjects,  that  the  latter,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever,  whether 
satrapae,  governors,  near  relations^  o^  even  brothers  to  the  king, 

«  In  Artta,  p.  1013.  ■  Lib.  iii.  de  Pentf.  c.  12.  and  1.  iii.  it  Jrd,  c.  1 7. 

-*  JRl\9n.  I.  i.  Far.  ffi$tor.  c.  zii.    P  Ncbuchad. I>aD.  iii.  Pariu8theMede,D  in.  vi. 
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were  looked  upon  only  as  slaves ;  whereas  the  king  himself  was 
always  considered,  not  only  as  their  sovereign  lord  and  absolute 
master,  but  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  ^  In  a  word,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  of  the  Persians  more 
particularly  than  any  other,  was  servitude  and  slavery ;  which 
made  '  Cicero  say,  that  the  despotic  power  which  some  were 
endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  was 
an  insupportable  yoke,  not  only  to  a  Roman,  but  even  to  a 
Persian. 

It  was,  therefore,  this  arrogant  haughtiness  of  the  princes  on 
one  hand,  and  this  abject  submission  of  the  people  on  the 
other,  which,  according  to  ■  Plato,  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire,  by  dissolving  all  the  ties  where- 
with a  king  is  united  to  his  subjects,  and  the  subjects  to  their 
king.  Such  a  haughtiness  extinguishes  all  affection  and  huma- 
nity in  the  former ;  and  such  an  abject  state  of  slavery  leaves 
the  people  neither  courage,  zeal,  nor  gratitude.  The  Persian 
kings  governed  only  by  threats  and  menaces,  and  the  subjects 
neither  obeyed  nor  marched,  but  with  unwillingness  and  reluc- 
tance. This  is  the  idea  Xerxes  himself  gives  us  of  them  in 
Herodotus,  where  that  prince  is  represented  as  wondering  how 
the  Grecians,  who  were  a  free  people,  could  go  to  battle  with 
a  good  will  and  inclination.  How  could  any  thing  great  or 
noble  be  expected  from  men,  so  dispirited  and  depressed  by 
habitual  slavery  as  the  Persians  were,  and  reduced  to  such  an 
abject  servitude ;  which,  to  use  the  words  of  ^  Longinus,  is  a 
kind  of  imprisonment,  wherein  a  man's  soul  may  be  said  in 
some  sort  to  grow  little  and  contracted  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  say  it ;  but  I  do  not  know,  whether  the 
great  Cyrus  himself  did  not  contribute  to  introduce  among  the 
Persians  both  that  extravagant  pride  in  their  kings,  and  that 
abject  submission  and  flattery  in  the  people.  It  was  in  that 
pompous  ceremony,  which  I  have  several  times  mentioned, 
that  the  Persians  (till  then  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and 
very  far  from  being  inclined  to  make  a  shameful  prostitution  of 
it  by  any  mean  behaviour  or  servile  compliances)  first  bent  the 
knee  before  their  prince,  and  stooped  to  a  posture  of  adoration. 

4  Plut.  tit  Apopkth.  p.  213.  '  Lib.  z.  EpitU  ad  Attie. 

'  JLJb.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  697.  Wafk  asMr^ 
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Nor  was  this  an  effect  of  chance:  for  Xenophon  intimates 
clearly  enough,  that  ^  Cyrus,  who  desired  to  have  that  homage 
paid  him,  had  appointed  persons  on  purpose  to  begin  it ;  whose 
example  was  accordingly  followed  by  the  multitude.  In  these 
little  tricks  and  stratagems,  we  no  longer  discern  that  nobleness 
and  greatness  of.soul  which  had  ever  been  conspicuous  in  that 
prince  till  this  occasion :  and  I  should  be  apt  to  think,  that 
being  arrived  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  he  could 
no  longer  resist  those  violent  attacks  wherewith  prosperity  is 
always  assaulting  even  the  best  of  princes,  ^  necunda  ren  sapi" 
eniium  aninios  fatigant ;  and  that  at  last  pride  and  vanity, 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  sovereign  power,  forced 
him,  and  in  a  manner  tore  him,  from  himself  and  his  own 
naturally  good  inclinations:  ^  Vi  domination^  convitUw  et 
mttkUus. 

.    Sect.  III.     The   wrong  Education   of  their  Princes 

ANOTHER    CAUSE    OF    THE  DeCLENSION    OF    THE  PeRSIAN    Elf- 

PI  RE. — It  is  *  Plato  still,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  who  makes 
this  reflection ;  and  we  shall  find,  if  we  narrowly  examine  the 
fact  in  question,  how  solid  and  judicious  it  is,  and  how  inex- 
cusable Cyrus's  conduct  was  in  this  respect. 

Never  had  any  man  more  reason  than  Cyrus  to  be  sensible 
how  highly  necessary  a  good  education  is  to  a  young  prince. 
He  knew  the  whole  value  of  it  with  regard  to  himself,  and  had 
found  all  the  advantages  of  it  by  his  own  experience.  *  What 
he  most  earnestly  recommended  to  his  officers,  in  that  fine 
discourse  which  he  made  to  them  after  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
in  order  to  exhort  them  to  maintain  the  glory  and  reputation 
they  had  acquired,  was  to  educate  their  children  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  knew  they  were  educated  in  Persia,  and  to 
preserve  themselves  in  the  practice  of  the  same  manners  as 
were  observed  there. 

Would  one  believe,  that  a  prince,  who  spoke  and  thought  in 
this  manner,  could  ever  have  entirely  neglected  the  education 
of  his  own  children  ?  Yet  this  is  what  happened  to  Cyrus. 
Forgetting  that  he  was  a  father,  and  employing  himself  wholly 

•  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p.  215.  >  S«Uu8t 

y  Tacit.  yitmcU.  I  vi.  c.  48.  ■  Lib.  iii.  de  Leg,  p.  GM,  605. 

•  Cyro/>.  1.  vii.  p.  200. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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about  his  conquests,  he  left  that  care  entirely  to  women,  that 
IS,  to  princesses,  brou^it  up  in  a  country  where  pomp,  luxury, 
and  voluptuousness  reigned  in  the  highest  degree;  for  the 
queen  his  wife  was  of  Media.  And  in  the  same  taste  and 
manner  were  the  two  young  princes,  Cambyses  and  Smerdis, 
educated.  Nothing  they  asked  was  ever  refused  them:  all 
their  desires  were  anticipated.  ITie  great  maxim  was,  that 
their  attendants  should  cross  them  in  nothing,  never  contradict 
them  nor  ever  make  use  of  reproofs  or  remonstrances  with 
them.  No  one  opened  his  mouth  in  their  presence,  but  to 
praise  and  commend  what  they  said  and  did.  Every  one 
cringed  and  stooped  and  bent  the  knee  before  them ;  and  it 
was  thought  essential  to  their  greatness  to  place  an  infinite 
distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  a  different  species  from  them.  It  is  Plato  that  informs 
us  of  all  these  particulars :  for  Xenophon,  probably  to  spare 
his  hero,  says  not  one  word  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
princes  were  brought  up,  though  he  gives  us  so  ample  an 
account  of  the  education  of  their  father. 

What  surprises  me  the  most  is,  that  Cyrus  did  not,  at  least, 
take  them  along  with  him  in  his  last  campaigns,  in  order  to 
draw  them  out  of  that  soft  and  effeminate  course  of  life,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  the  art  of  war ;  for  they  must  needs  have  been 
of  sufficient  years  :  but  perhaps  the  women  opposed  his  design, 
and  overruled  him. 

Whatever  the  obstacle  was,  the  effect  of  the  education  of 
these  princes  was  such  as  might  be  expecteti  from  it.  Cam- 
byses came  out  of  that  school  what  he  is  represented  in  history, 
an  obstinate  and  self-conceited  prince,  full  of  arrogance  and 
vanity,  abandoned  to  the  most  scandalous  excesses  of  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery,  cruel  and  inhuman,  even  to  the  causing 
of  his  own  brother  to  be  murdered  in  consequence  of  a  dream ; 
in  a  word,  a  fiirious,  frantic  madman,  who  by  his  ill  conduct 
brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

*  His  father,'  says  Plato,  *  left  him  at  his  death  vast  provinces, 
immense  riches,  with  innumerable  forces  by  sea  and  land  :  but 
he  had  not  given  him  the  means  for  preserving  them,  by 
teaching  him  the  right  use  of  such  power.' 

This  philosopher  makes  the  same  reflections  with  regard  to 
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Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  former,  not  being  the  son  of  a  king, 
had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  same  effeminate  manner  as 
princes  were ;  but  ascended  the  throne  with  a  long  habit  of 
industry,  great  temper  and  moderation,  a  courage  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Cyrus,  by  which  he  added  to  the  empire  almost  as 
many  provinces  as  the  other  had  conquered.  But  he  was  no 
better  a  father  than  he,  and  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  fault  of 
his  predecessor  in  neglecting  the  education  of  his  children. 
Accordingly,  his  son  Xerxes  was  little  better  than  a  second 
Cambyses. 

From  all  this  Plato,  after  having  shown  what  numberless 
rocks  and  quicksands,  almost  unavoidable,  lie  in  the  way  of 
persons  bred  in  the  arms  of  wealth  and  greatness,  concludes, 
that  one  principal  cause  of  the  declension  and  ruin  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  the  bad  education  of  their  princes ;  because 
those  first  examples  had  an  influence  upon,  and  became  a 
kind  of  rule  to,  all  their  successors,  under  whom  every  thing 
still  degenerated  more  and  more,  till  at  last  their  luxury 
exceeded  all  bounds  and  restraints. 

Sect.  IV,  Their  Breach  of  Faith  and  want  of  Sin- 
CRRiTY.—- **  We  are  informed  by  Xenophon,  that  one  of  the 
causes  both  of  the  great  corruption  of  manners  among  the 
Persians,  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  was  their  want 
of  public  faith.  Formerly,  says  he,  the  king,  and  those  that 
governed  under  him,  thought  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  keep 
their  word,  and  inviolably  to  observe  all  treaties  into  which 
they  had  entered,  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath ;  and  that  even 
with  respect  to  those  that  had  rendered  themselves  most 
unworthy  of  such  treatment,  through  their  perfidiousness  and 
insincerity :  and  it  was  by  this  sound  policy  and  prudent 
conduct,  that  they  gained  the  absolute  confidence,  both  of 
their  own  subjects,  and  of  all  their  neighbours  and  allies.  This 
is  a  very  great  encomium  given  by  the  historian  to  the  Persians, 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  chiefly  to  the  reign  of  the  great 
Cyrus ;  ^  though  Xenophon  applies  it  likewise  to  that  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  whose  grand  maxim  was,  as  he  tells  us,  never 
to  violate  his  faith  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  with  regard 

^  Cyrop.  I  viii.  p.  239.  •  De  rxped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  267. 
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either  to  any  word  he  had  given,  any  promise  made,  or  any 
treaty  he  had  concluded.  These  princes  had  a  just  idea  of  the 
regal  dignity,  and  rightly  judged,  that,  if  probity* and  truth 
were  banished  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  ought  to  find  a 
sanctuary  in  the  heart  of  a  king ;  who,  being  the  bond  and 
centre,  as  it  were,  of  society,  should  also  be  the  protector  and 
avenger  of  faith  engaged  ;  which  is  the  very  foundation  whereon 
the  other  depends. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  so  noble  and  so  worthy  of  persons 
born  for  government,  did  not  last  long.  A  false  prudence,  and 
a  spurious,  artificial  policy,  soon  succeeded  in  their  place. 
Instead  of  faith,  probity,  and  true  merit,  says  Xenophon, 
^  which  heretofore  the  prince  used  to  cherish  and  distinguish, 
all  the  chief  ofiices  of  the  court  began  to  be  filled  with  those 
pretended  zealous  servants  of  the  king,  who  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  his  humour  and  supposed  interests ;  *  who  hold  it  as 
a  maxim,  that  falsehood  and  deceit,  perfidiousness  and  perjury, 
if  boldly  and  artfully  put  in  practice,  are  the  shortest  and  surest 
expedients  to  give  success  to. his  enterprises  and  designs;  who 
look  upon  a  scrupulous  adherence  in  a  prince  to  his  word,  and 
to  the  engagements  into  which  he  has  entered,  as  an  efiect  of 
pusillanimity,  incapacity,  and  want  of  understanding;  and 
whose  opinion,  in  short,  is,  that  a  man  is  unqualified  for 
government,  if  he  does  not  prefer  considerations  of  state, 
before  the  exact  observation  of  treaties,  though  concluded  in 
never  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  manner. 

The  Asiatic  nations,  continues  Xenophon,  soon  imitated 
their  prince,  who  became  their  example  and  instructor  in 
double-dealing  and  treachery.  They  soon  gave  themselves  up 
to  violence,  injustice,  and  impiety :  and  from  thence  proceeds 
that  strange  alteration  and  difierence  we  find  in  their  manners, 
as  also  the  contempt  they  conceived  for  their  sovereigns,  which 
is  both  the  natural  consequence  and  usual  punishment  of  the 
little  regard  princes  pay  to  the  most  sacred  and  a>¥ful  solemni* 
ties  of  religion. 

Surely  the  oath  by  which  treaties  are  sealed  and  ratified 

*  Cyrop,  I.  viii.  p.  239. 

•  *Ear)  ri  tuiruyalte^M  Zt  Wiivf^in,  evrrtfAttreirnf  S^w  Ar»  i7v«i  hit  t5  Sfr/ff xio  rt. 
At  ^iuitr^m.  Mat  \3ia^arar  to  21  arXiv  n  xeu  &Xti^ts,  ri  «vr«  ri  n^t^iat  Jy^.      De 

^sped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  392. 
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and  the  Deity  invoked  not  only  as  present,  but  as  guarantee  of 
the  conditions  stipulated,  is  a  most  sacred  and  august  ceremony, 
very  proper  for  the  subjecting  of  earthly  princes  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  alone  is  qualified  to  judge 
them ;  and  for  the  keeping  of  all  human  majesty  within  the 
bounds  of  its  duty,  by  making  it  appear  before  the  majesty  of 
God,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  as  nothing.     Now,  if  princes 
will  teach  their  people  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  how  shall  they  be  able  to  secure  their  respect  and 
reverence  to  themselves  ?    When  once  that  fear  comes  to  be 
extinguished  in  the  subjects  as  well  as  in  the  prince,  what  will 
become  of  fidelity  and  obedience,  and  on  what  foundation  shall 
the  throne  be  established  ?     ^  Cyrus  had  good  reason  to  say, 
that  he  looked  upon  none  as  good  servants  and  faithful  subjects, 
but  such  as  had  a  sense  of  religion,  and  a  reverence  for  the 
Deity :  nor  is  it  at  all  astonishing  that  the  contempt  which  an 
impious  prince,  who  has  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
shows  of  God  and  religion,  should  shake  the  very  foundations 
of  the  fim^st  and  best-established  empires,  and  sooner  or  later 
occasion  their  utter  destruction.     Kings,  says  *  Plutarch,  when 
any  revolution  happens  in  their  dominions,  are  apt  to  complain 
bitterly  of  their  subjects'  unfaithfulness  and  disloyalty:   but 
they  do  them  wrong ;  and  forget  that  it  was  themselves  who 
gave  them  the  first  lessons  of  their  disloyalty,  by  showing  no 
regard  to  justice  and  fidelity,  which  on   all  occasions   they 
sacrificed  without  scruple  to  their  own  particular  interests. 

•  Cfn^.  1.  viii.  p.  304.  '  Plut.  m  Pyrrk.  p.  390. 
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Of  all  the  countries  of  antiquity,  none  have  been  so  hi( 
celebrated,  or  furnished  history  with  so  many  valuable  mont 
ments  and  illustrious  examples,  as   Greece.     In  what  li 
soever  she  is  considered,  whether  for  the  glory  of  her  arms, 
wisdom  of  her  laws,  or  the  study  and  improvement  of  arts 
sciences,  all  these  she  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  in  all  these  respects  she  has  ii 
some  measure  been  the  school  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  histoi 
of  such  a  nation ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  has  beea] 
transmitted  to  us  by  writers  of  the  most  consummate  merit,| 
many  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  as  much  by  theii 
swords  as  by  their  pens ;  and  were  as  great  commanders  and 
able  statesmen,  as  excellent  historians.  I  confess  it  is  a  vast 
advantage  to  have  such  men  for  guides  ;  men  of  an  exquisite 
judgment  and  consummate  prudence  ;  of  a  refined  and  perfect 
taste  in  every  respect ;  and  who  furnish  not  only  the  facts  and 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  expressions  wherewith  they  are  to  be 
represented  ;  but,  what  is  much  more  important,  the  proper 
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reflections  that  are  to  accompany  those  facts ;  and  which  are 
the  most  useful  improvements  resulting  from  history.  These 
are  the  rich  sources  from  whence  I  shall  draw  all  that  I  have 
to  say,  after  I  have  previously  inquired  into  the  first  origin 
and  establishment  of  the  Grecian  states.  As  this  inquiry  must 
be  dry,  and  not  capable  of  affording  much  delight  to  the 
reader,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  But  before  I  enter 
upon  that,  1  think  it  necessary  to  draw  a  kind  of  short  plan  of 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  several  parts  that 
compose  it. 

Article  I.  A  Geographical  Description  of  Ancient 
Greece. — Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  south  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  iEgeaa 
sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan, 
or  Candian  sea  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  sea ;  and  on  the 
north  by  lUyria  and  Thrace. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ancient  Greece  are,  Epirus,  Pelo- 
ponnesus.. Greece  properly  so  called,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 

Epirus.  This  province  is  situate  to  the  west,  and  divided 
from  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by  Mount  Pindus,  and  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are,  the  Molossians, 
whose  chief  city  is  Dodona,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle 
of  Jupiter.  The  Chaonians,  whose  principal  city  is  Oricum. 
The  Thesprotians,  whose  city  is  Buthrotum,  where  was  the 
palace  and  residence  of  Pyrrhus.  The  Acarnanians,  whose 
city  is  Ambracia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf  Near  to 
this  stooil  Actium,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
who  built  over-against  that  city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf, 
a  city  named  Nicopolis.  There  were  two  little  rivers  in  Epirus, 
very  famous  in  fabulous  story,  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 

Epirus  must  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former  times ; 
as  *  Polybius  relates,  that  Paulus  JBmilius,  after  having  de- 
feated Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  destroyed  seventy 
cities  in  that  country,  the  greatest  part  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Molossians  ;  and  that  he  carried  away  from  thence  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  prisoners. 

•  Apud  Strab.  1.  vii.  p.  322. 
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Peloponnesus.  This  is  a  peninsula,  now  called  the  Morea, 
joined  to  the  rest  of  Greece  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
that  is  but  six  miles  broad.  It  is  well  known,  that  several 
pnnces  have  attempted  in  vain  to  cut  through  this  Isthmus. 

The  parts  of  Peloponnesus  are  Achaia,  properly  so  called, 
whose  chief  cities  are  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Patrse,  &c.  Elis,  in 
which  is  Olympia,  called  also  Pisa,  seated  on  the  river  Alpheus, 
upon  the  banks  of  which  the  Olympic  games  used  to  be  cele- 
brated. Messenia,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Messene,  Pylos, 
the  birthplace  of  Nestor  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in  which  was 
Cyllene,  the  mountain  where  Mercury  was  born,  the  cities  of 
Tegea,  Stymphalus,  Mantinea,  and  Megalopolis,  Polybius's 
native  place.  Laconia,  wherein  stood  Sparta,  or  Laceda^mon, 
and  Amyclse ;  mount  Taygetus ;  the  river  Eurotas,  and  the 
cape  of  Tenarus.  Argolis,  in  which  was  the  city  of  Argos, 
called  £ilso  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno  ;  Nemea, 
Mycenae,  Nauplia,  Troezene,  and  Epidaurus,  wherein  was  the 
temple  of  ^Esculapius. 

Greece,  properly  so  called.  The  principal  parts  of  this 
country  were  ^Etolia,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Chalcis, 
Calydon,  and  Olenus.  Doris.  The  Locri  Ozol«.  Nau- 
pactus,  now  called  Lepanto,  famous  for  the. defeat  of  the  Turks 
in  1571.  Phocis.  Anticyra.  Delphi,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Parnassus,  famous  for  the  oracles  delivered  there.  In  this 
country  also  was  mount  Helicon.  BazoTiA.  Mount  Cithseron. 
Orchomenus.  Thespia.  Chaeronaea,  illustrious  as  being 
Plutarch's  native  country.  Plataeae,  famous  for  the  defeat  of 
Mardonius.  Thebes.  Aulis,  fttmous  for  its  port,  from  whence 
the  Grecian  army  set  sail  for  the  siege  of  Troy.  Leuctra, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas.  Attica.  Megara. 
Eleusis.  Decelia.  Marathon,  where  Miltiades  defeated  the 
Persian  army.  Athens,  whose  ports  were  Piraeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerus.  The  mountain  Hymettus,  famous  for  its 
excellent  honey.     Locris. 

Thessaly.  The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  province 
were,  Gomphi,  Pharsalia,  near  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated 
Pompey.  Magnesia.  Methone,  at  the  siege  of  which  Philip 
lost  his  eye.  Thermopylae,  a  narrow  strait,  famous  for  the 
vigorous  resistance  of  three  hundred  Spartans  against  Xerxes's 
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numerous  army,  and  for  their  glorious  defeat.  Phthia.  Thebes. 
Lari  sa.  Demetrias.  The  delightful  valleys  of  Tempe,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus.  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa, 
three  mountains  celebrated  in  fabulous  story  for  the  battle  of 
the  giants. 

Macedonia.  I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  country.  Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrachium,  now 
called  Durazzo.  ApoUonia.  Pella,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  the  native  place  of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the 
Great.  iEgae.  iGdessa.  Pallene.  Olynthus,  from  whence 
the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  took  their  name.  Torone. 
Acanthus.  Thessalonica,  now  called  Salonichi.  Stagira,  the 
place  of  Aristotle*s  birth.  Amphipolis.  Philippi,  famous  for 
the  victory  gained  there  by  Augustus  and  Antony  over  Brutus 
and  Cassius.    Scotussa.   Mount  Athos ;  and  the  river  Strymon. 

The  Grecian  Isles, — ^There  is  a  great  number  of  islands 
contiguous  to  Greece,  that  are  very  famous  in  history.  In  the 
Ionian  sea,  Corcyra,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
called  Corfu.  Cephalene  and  liacynthus,  now  Cephalona  and 
Zante.  Ithaca,  the  country  of  Ulysses,  and  Dulichium.  Near 
the  promontory  Malea,  over-against  Laconia,  is  Cythera.  In 
the  Saronic  gulf,  are  iSgina,  and  Salamis,  so  famous  for  the 
sea-fight  between  Xerxes  and  the  Grecians.  Be^tween  Greece 
and  Asia  lie  the  Sporades  ;  and  the  Cyclades,  the  most  noted 
of  which  are  Andros,  Delos,  and  Paros,  whence  the  finest 
marble  was  dug.  Higher  up  in  the  iEgean  sea  is  Euboea, 
now  Negiopont,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  small  arm 
of  the  sea,  called  Euripus.  The  most  remarkable  city  of  this 
isle  was  Chalcis.  Towards  the  north  is  Scyrus,  and  a  good 
deal  higher  Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene ;  and  still  further 
Samothrace.  Lower  down  is  Lesbos,  whose  principal  city  was 
Mitylene,  from  whence  the  isle  has  since  taken  the  name  of 
Metelin.  Chios,  now  Scio,  renowned  for  excellent  wine  ;  and, 
lastly,  Samos.  Sovie  of  these  last-mentioned  isles  are  reckoned 
to  belong  to  Asia. 

The  island  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  isles 
contiguous  to  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the  iEgean  sea,  or 
the  Archipelago;  and  to  the  south  the  African  ocean.  Its 
principal  towns  were,  Gortyna,  Cydon,  Gnossus;  its  mountains. 
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Dicte,  Ida,  and  Corycus.  Its  labyrinth  is  famous  over  all  the 
world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  most  of  these  isles. 

They  had  likewise  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part  of  Italy 
toward  Calabria,^  which  places  are  for  that  reason  called 
QrsBcia  Magna. 

^  But  their  grand  settlement  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and  parti- 
cularly in  iSolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris.  The  principal  towns  of 
Molis  are  Cumae,  Phoaea,  Elea.  Of  Ionia,  Smyrna,  Clazo^ 
menae,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon  and  Ephesus.  Of  Doris, 
Halicarnassus  and  Cnidos. 

They  had  also  a  great  number  of  colonies  dispersed  up  and 
down  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whereof  I  shall  give  some 
account  as  occasion  shall  offer. 

Article  II.  Division  of  the  Grecian  History  into 
FOUR  SEVERAL  AoEs. — ^Thc  Greciau  history  may  be  divided 
into  four  different  ages,  marked  out  by  so  many  memorable 
epochas,  all  which  together  inplude  the  space  of  2154  years. 

The  first  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  several 
petty  kingdoms  of  Greece   (beginning  with  that  of  Sicyon 
which  is  the  most  ancient)  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  compre- 
hends about  a  thousand  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  1820  to  the  year  2820. 

The  second  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  at  which  period  the  Grecian 
history  begins  to  be  intermixed  with  that  of  the  Persians,  and 
contains  the  space  of  six  hundred  sixty-three  years,  from  the 
year  of  the  world  2820  to  the  year  3483. 

The  third  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  the  finest  part 
of  the  Grecian  history,  and  takes  in  the  term  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483  to  the 
year  3681. 

The  fourth  and  last  age  commences  from  the  death  of 
Alexander,  at  which  time  the  Grecians  began  to  decline,  and 
continues  to  their  final  subjection  by  the  Romans.  The 
epocha  of  the  utter  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  Greeks  may  be 

b  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  253.  «  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  2. 
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dated,  partly  from  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by 
the  consul  L.  Mummius,  in  3858,  partly  from  the  extinction 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Asia  by  Pompey,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3939,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagidse  in 
Egypt  by  Augustus,  anno  mun.  3974.  This  last  age  includes 
in  all  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years. 

Of  these  four  ages,  I  shall  in  this  place  only  touch  upon 
the  first  two,  in  a  very  succinct  manner,  just  to  give  the  reader 
some  general  notion  of  that  obscure  period  ;  because  those 
times,  at  least  a  great  part  of  them,  have  more  of  fable  in  them 
than  of  real  history,  and  are  wrapt  up  in  such  darkness  and 
obscurity,  as  are  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  penetrate : 
and  I  have  often  declared  already,  that  such  a  dark  and 
laborious  inquiry,  though  very  useful  for  those  that  are  anxious 
to  make  deep  researches  into  history,  does  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  my  design. 

Article  III.     The  primitive  Origin  of  the  Grecians. — 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  with  respect  to  the  first 
origin  of  the  Grecian  nations,  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse 
to  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  holy  Scripture. 

*  Javan  or  Ion,  (for  in  the  Hebrew  the  same  letters  differently 
pointed  form  these  two  different  names,)  the  son  of  Japhet, 
and  grandson  of  Noah,  was  certainly  the  father  of  all  those 
nations  that  went  under  the  general  denomination  of  Greeks, 
though  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  fatlier  of  the  lonians 
only,  which  were  but  one  particular  nation  of  Greeks.  But 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and  others,  give  no 
other  appellation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Grecian  nations, 
than  that  of  lonians.  *  And  for  this  reason  Alexander,  in  the 
predictions  of  Daniel,  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Javan.* 

'Javan  had  four  sons,  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Chittim,  and 
Dodanim.  As  Javan  was  the  original  father  of  the  Grecians 
in  general,  without  doubt  his  four  sons  were  the  heads  and 
founders  of  the  chief  tribes  and  principal  branches  of  that 

d  Gen.  X.  2.  «  Dan.  viii.  21.  f  Gen.  x.  4. 

*  Hircus  caprarum  rex  Grsecise ;  in  the  Hebrew,  rex  Jafmn. 
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nation,  which  became  in  succeeding  a^es  so  renowned  for  arts 

and  arms. 

Elishah  is  the  same  as  Ellas,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee 
translation,  and  the  word  "Exx^jvef,  which  was  used  as  the 
common  appellation  of  the  whole  people,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  word  •ExXar  was  of  the  whole  country,  has  no  other 
derivation.  The  very  ancient  city  of  EUs,  in  Peloponnesus, 
the  Elysian  fields,  the  river  Elissus,  or  Ilissus,  have  long 
retained  the  marks  of  their  being  derived  from  Elishah,  and 
have  contributed  more  to  preserve  his  memory,  than  the  his- 
torians themselves  of  the  nation,  who  were  inquisitive  after 
foreign  afiairs,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  their  own  original; 
as  they  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  did 
not  carry  their  inquiries  so  high.  Upon  which  account,  they 
themselves  derived  the  words  Hellenes  and  lones  from  another 
fountain,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel;  for  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  give  some  account  of  their  opinions  also  in  this  respect. 

Tarshish  was  the  second  son  of  Javan.  He  settled  as  his 
brethren  did,  in  some  part  of  Greece,  perhaps  in  Achaia,  or  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  as  Elishah  did  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Chittim  was  the  father  of 
the  Macedonians,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees,^  in  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  said,  that 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  the  Macedonian,  went  out  of  his 
country,  which  was  that  of  Cetthim,  ♦  [or  Chittim]  to  make 
war  against  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  And  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
speaking  of  the  Romans  and  their  victories  over  the  last  kings 
of  Macedonia,  Philip  and  Perseus,  f  the  two  last-mentioned 
princes  are  called  kings  of  the  Chittims. 

Dodanim.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
were  the  portion  of  this  fourth  son  of  Javan.  The  impious 
worship  of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  city  Dodona  J 
itself,  are  proofs  that  some  remembrance  of  Dodanim  had 
remained  with  the  people,  who  derived  their  first  establishment 
and  origin  from  him. 

t  1  Mace.  i.  1. 

*  Egressus  de  terr^  Cethiin. 

•f  Philippum  et  Perseuni  Cetheonirn  regem.  ver.  v. 

X  ^W^wfif  dwc  ^ttitttu  TV  £u»t  KM  ^^ftfit,     Stepnanus. 
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This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations.  The  holy  Scripture,  whose 
design  is  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  to  nourish  and  im- 
prove our  piety,  after  scattering  these  few  rays  of  light,  leaves 
us  in  utter  darkness  concerning  the  rest  of  their  history ; 
which  therefore  can  be  collected  only  from  profane  authors. 

If.  we  may  believe  ^  Pliny,  the  Grecians  were  so  called  from 
the  name  of  an  ancient  king,  of  whom  they  had  but  a  very 
uncertain  tradition.  Homer,  in  his  poems,  calls  them  Helle- 
nes, Danai,  Argives,  and  Achaians.  It  is  observable,  that  the 
word  Gtcbcub  is  not  once  used  in  Virgil. 

The  exceeding  rusticity  of  the  first  Grecians  would  appear 
incredible,  if  we  could  call  in  question  tlie  testimony  of  their 
own  historians  upon  that  point.  But  a  people,  so  vain  of  their 
origin  as  to  adorn  it  by  fiction  and  fables,  would  never  think 
of  inventing  any  thing  in  its  disparagement.  ^  Who  would 
imagine  that  the  people,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  all 
her  knowledge  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  should  be  de- 
scended from  mere  savages,  who  knew  no  other  law  than 
force,  were  ignorant  even  of  agriculture,  and  fed  on  herbs  and 
roots  like  the  brute  beasts  ?  And  yet  this  appears  ])lainly  to 
be  the  case,  from  the  divine  honours  they  decreed  to  the 
person^  who  first  taught  them  to  feed  upon  acorns,  as  a  more 
delicate  and  wholesome  nourishment  than  herbs.  There  was 
still  a  great  distance  from  this  first  improvement  to  a  state  of 
urbanity  and  politeness.  Nor  did  they  indeed  arrive  at  the 
latter,  till  after  a  long  process  of  time. 

The  weakest  were  not  the  last  to  understand  the  necessity 
of  living  together  in  society,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  violence  and  oppression.  At  first  they  built  single 
houses  at  a  distance  from  one  another ;  the  number  of  which 
insensibly  increasing,  formed  in  time  towns  and  cities.  But 
the  bare  living  together  in  society  was  not  sufficient  to  polish 
such  a  people.  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  had  the  honour  of  doing 
this.  ^  Both  these  nations  contributed  to  instruct  and  civi\ize 
the  Grecians,  by  the  colonies  they  sent  among  them.  The 
latter  taught  them  navigation,  writing,  and  commerce ;   the 

1^  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  *  Fuisan.  1.  viii.  p.  455,  466.  *  Pelasgus. 

»  Herod.  1.  li.  c.  58,  and  1.  v.  c.  58—60.     Plin.  1.  v.  c.  12,  and  1.  vii  c.  56. 
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former  the  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  polity,  gftve  them 
a  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  and  initiated  them  into  her 
mysteries. 

"^  Greece,  in  her  infant  state,  was  exposed  to  great  commo- 
tions and  frequent  revolutions  ;  because,  as  the  people  had  no 
settled  correspondence,  and  no  superior  power  to  give  laws  to 
the  rest,  every  thing  was  determined  by  force  and  violence. 
The  strongest  invaded  the  lands  of  their  neighbours,  which 
they  thought  more  fertile  and  delightful  than  their  own,  and 
dispossessed  the  lawful  owners,  who  were  obliged  to  seek  new 
settlements  elsewhere.  As  Attica  was  a  dry  and  barren 
country,  its  inhabitants  had  not  the  same  invasions  and  out- 
rages to  fear,  and  therefore  consequently  kept  themselves  in 
possession  of  their  ancient  territories  ;  for  which  reason  they 
took  the  name  of  avrv/fioy^s,  that  is,  men  born  in  the  country 
where  they  lived,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  nations,  that  had  almost  all  transplanted  themselves  from 
place  to  place. 

Such  were  in  general  the  first  beginnings  of  Greece.  We 
must  now  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail,  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  several  different  states 
whereof  the  whole  country  consisted. 

Article  IV.  The  different  States  into  which  Greece 
WAS  DIVIDED. — In  those  early  times  kingdoms  were  but  incon- 
siderable, and  of  very  small  extent,  the  title  of  kingdom  being 
often  given  to  a  single  city,  with  a  few  leagues  of  land  depend- 
ing upon  it. 

SiCYON.     The  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  that 

A.  M.     ^^  Sicyon ;  whose  beginning  is  placed  by  °  Eusebius 

Ant^f'c    ^l**rteen  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before  the  first 

2089.      Olympiad.     Its  duration  is  believed  to  have  been  a 

thousand  years. 

Argos.     The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  began  a 

j^^  ^^     thousand  and  eighty  years  before  the  first  Olympiad, 

Ant!j^  c.    ^^  ^'^  ^^^®  ^^  Abraham.     The  first  king  of  it  was 

1836.      Inachus.    His  successors  were,  his  son  Phoroneub  ; 

Apis  ;  Argus,  from  whom  the  country  took  its  name  ;  and 

•  Thiuryd.  lib.  i.  p.  2.  ■  Euseb.  m  Chron, 
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after  several  others,  Gblanor,  who  was  dethroned  and  ex* 
pelled  his  kingdom  by  Danaus,  the  Egyptian.     The      x.  m. 
successors  of  this  last  were  Lynceus,  the  son  of  his   AntJ^c. 
brother  JEgyptus,    who    alone,   of    fifty    brothers,      "^*' 
escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  Danaides ;  then  Abas,  Prcetus, 
and  Acrisius. 

Of  Danae,  daughter  to  the  last,  was  bom  Perseus,  who 
having,  when  he  was  grown  up,  unfortunately  killed  his  grand- 
father Acrisius,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  Argos, 
where  he  committed  that  involuntary  murder,  withdrew  to 
Mycense,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  bf  his  kingdom. 

Mycenjb.  Perseus  then  translated  the  seat  of  the  kingdom 
from  Argos  to  Mycense.  tie  left  several  sons  behind  him ; 
among  others  Alcaeus,  Sthenelus,  and  Electryon.  Alcaeus 
was  the  father  of  Amphitryon  ;  Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus  ;  and 
Electryon  of  Alcmena.  Amphitryon  married  Alcmena,  upon 
whom  Jupiter  begat  Hercules. 

Eurysthous  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the  same 
day ;  but  as  the  birth  of  the  former  was  by  Juno's  manage- 
ment antecedent  to  that  of  the  latter,  Hercules  was  forced  to 
be  subject  to  him,  and  was  obliged  by  his  order  to  undertake 
the  twelve  labours,  so  celebrated  in  fabulous  history. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycenae,  after  Perseus,  were, 
Electryon,  Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus.  The  last,  after 
the  death  of  Hercules,  declared  open  war  against  his  descend- 
ants, apprehending  they  might  some  time  or  other  attempt 
to  dethrone  him;  which,  as  it  happened,  was  done  by  the 
Heraclidse ;  for,  having  killed  Eurystheus  in  battle,  they 
entered  victorious  into  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  But,  as  this  happened  before  the 
time  determined  by  fate,  a  plague  ensued,  which,  with  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  country. 
Three  years  after  this,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous 
expression  of  the  oracle,  they  made  a  second  attempt,  which 
likewise  proved  fruitless.  This  was  about  twenty  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to 
Eurystheus,  was  the  latter's  successor.  And  in  this  manner 
the  crown  came  to  the  descendants  of  Pelops,  from  jfhom 
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Peloponnesus  which  before  was  called  Apia,  derived  its  name. 
The  bloody  hatred  of  the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyestes, 
is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae,  which  he  left  to  his  son  Agamemnon, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orestes.  The  kingdom  of 
Mycenae  was  filled  with  enormous  and  horrible  crimes,  from 
the  time  it  came  into  the  family  of  Pelops. 

TiSAMENEs  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reigned  after 
their  father,  and  were  at  last  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Heraclidae.  • 

Athens.     Cscrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of 
^^  M.      this  kingdom.     Having  settled  in  Attica,  he  divided 

Ant*j!  0.  2ill  *^t®  country  subject  to  him  into  twelve  districts. 
1536.      jjg  j^  ^g^g  ^jjQ  established  the  Areopagus. 

This  august  tribunal,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Cranaus» 
adjudged  the  famous  difference  between  Neptune  and  Mars. 
In  his  time  happened  Deucalioii's  flood.  The  deluge  of 
Ogyges  in  Attica  was  much  more  ancient,  and  happened  a 
thousand  and  twenty  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  and 
consequently  in  the  year  of  the  world  2208. 

Amphictyon,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a  confede- 
racy between  twelve  nations,  which  assembled  twice  a  year  at 
Thermopyl^,  there  to  offer  their  common  sacrifices,  and  to 
consult  together  upon  their  affairs  in  general,  as  also  upon  the 
affairs  of  each  nation  in  particular.  This  convention  was 
called  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons. 

The  reign  of  Erechthbus  is  remarkable  for  the  arrival  of 
Ceres  in  Attica,  after  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  as 
also  for  the  institution  of  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis. 

The  reign  of  JEhevs,  the   son  of  Pandion,  is    the    most 

^  M      illustrious  period  of  the  history  of  the  heroes.     In  his 

Ant^j:  c.    ^"^®  ^^^  placed  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  the 

1284.      celebrated  labours  of  Hercules ;  the  war  of  Minos, 

second   king  of  Crete,  against  the  Athenians;  the  story  of 

Theseus  and  Ariadne 

Thessus  succeeded  his  father  JBgeus.  Cecrops  had  divided 
Attica  into  twelve  boroughs,  or  twelve  districts,  separated  from 
each  other.     Theseus  brought  the  people  to  understand  the 
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advantages  of  common  government,  and  united  the  twelve 
boroughs  into  one  city  or  body  politic,  in  which  the  whole 
authority  was  united. 

CoDRus  was  the  last  king  of  Athens ;  he  devoted  himself  to 
die  for  his  people. 

After  him  die  title  of  king  was  extinguished  among   the 
Athenians.     Mbdon,  his  son,  was  set  at  the  head  of     a.  m. 
the  commonwealth,  with  the  title  of  Archon,  that  is   am^c. 
to  say,  president  or  governor.     The  first  Archontes      ^^^' 
were  for  life ;  but  the  Athenians,  growing  weary  of  a  govern- 
ment which  they  still  thought  bow  too  great  a  resemblance  to 
royal  power,  made  their  Archontes  elective  every  ten  years, 
and  at  last  reduced  it  to  an  annual  office. 

Thebes.     Cadmus,  who  came  by  sea   from  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  that  is,  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  seized     ^  ^ 
upon  that  part  of  the  country,  which  was  afterwards    Ant?!c. 
called  Boeotia.     He  built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  or      ^**^* 
at  least  a  citadel,  which  from  his  own  name  he  called  Cadmea, 
and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  power  and  dominion. 
•  The  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  successors,  and  of 
Jocasta  his  wife,  of  GBdipus  their  son,  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
who  were  born  of  the  incestuous  marriage  of  Jocasta  with 
GSdipus,  have  furnished  ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration 
and  theatrical  representations. 

Sparta,  or  Lacbdjbmon.  It  is  supposed,  that  Lblbx,  the 
first  king  of  Laconia,  began  his  reign  about  1516  years  before 
the  Christian  sera. 

Tyndarus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedsemon,  had,  by  Leda, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  twins,  besides  Helena,  and 
Clytemnestra  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae. 
Having  survived  his  two  sons,  the  twins,  he  began  to  think  of 
choosing  a  successor,  by  looking  out  for  a  husband  for  his 
daughter  Helena.  All  the  suitors  to  this  princess  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  abide  by,  and  entirely  to  submit  to,  the 
choice  which  the  lady  herself  should  make,  who  determined  in 
favour  of  Menelaus.  She  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with 
her  husband,  before  she  was  carried  off  by  Alexander  or  Paris, 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  the  Trojans ;  which  rape  was  the  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war.     Greece  did  not  properly  begin  to  know  or 

VOL.   II.  o 
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experience  her  united  strength,  till  the.  famous  siege  of  that 
city,  where  Achilles,  the  Ajaxes,  Nestor,  and  Ulysses,  gave 
Asia  suiHcient  reason  to  forebode  her  future  subjection  to  their 
posterity.  The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  ten  years*  siege, 
much  about  the  time  that  Jephtha  governed  the  people  of  God, 
that  is,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2820,  and  1184  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  This  epocha 
is  famous  in  history,  and  should  carefully  be  remembered,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Olympiads. 

An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four  complete  years,  from 
one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  the  other.  We  have 
elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the  institution  of  these  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  four  years,  near  the  town  of  Pisa, 
otherwise  called  Olympia. 

The  common  sera  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  of  the  world  3228,  776  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  from 
the  games  in  which  Corebus  won  the  prize  in  the  foot  race. 

Fourscore  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidse 
reentered  Peloponnesus,  and  seized  Lacedsemon,  where  two 
brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  begau 
to  reign  together,  and  from  their  time  the  sceptre  always 
continued  jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  those  two 
families.  Many  years  after  this,  Lycurgus  instituted  that  body 
of  laws  for  the  Spartan  state,  which  rendered  both  the  legislator 
and  republic  so  famous  in  history :  I  shall  speak  of  them  at 
large  in  the  sequel. 

Corinth.     Corinth  began  later  than  the  other  cities  I  have 

A.  M.     been  speaking  of,  to  be  governed  by  kings  of  its  own. 
Aiftfj.'c.    It  was  at  first  subject  to  those  of  Argos  and  Mycenae  : 

1376.  ^^  jgg^^  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  iEolus,  made  himself 
master  of  it.  But  his  descendants  were  dispossessed  of  the 
throne  by  the  Heraclidse,  about  110  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

The  regal  power,  after  this,  came  to  the  descendants  of 
Bacchis,  under  whom  the  monarchy  was  changed  into  an 
aristocracy,  that  is,  the  reins  of  the  government  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  elders,  who  annually  chose  from  among  themselves 
a  chief  magistrate,  whom  they  called  Prytanis.  At  last  Cypselus 
having  gained    the  people,  usurped   the   supreme  authority. 
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which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander ;  who  held  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  Grecian  sages,  on  account  of  the  love 
he  bore  to  learning,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  he 
gave  to  learned  men. 

Macedonia.     It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Greeks  paid 
any  great  attention  to  Macedonia.     Her  kings,  living     ^  ^ 
retired  in  woods  and  mountains,  seemed  not  to  be   xni^j'.c. 
considered  as  a  part  of  Greece.     They  pretended,      ^®^^ 
that   their  kings,  of   whom    Caranus   was    the  first,  were 
descended  frotn   Hercules.     Philip,  and  his  son  Alexander, 
raised  the  glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very  high  pitch.     It  had 
subsisted  471  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  continued 
155  more,  till  Perseus  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Romans ; 
7b  all  £26  years. 

Article  V.  Colonies  op  the  Greeks  sent  into  Asia 
Minor. — ^Wehave  already  observed,  that  fourscore  years  after 
the  taking  of  TrOy,  the  Heraclidae  recovered  Peloponnesus, 
after  having  defeated  the  Pelopidse,  that  is,  Tisamenes  and 
Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes ;  and  that  they  divided  the  kingdoms 
of  Myceufe,  Argos.  and  Lacedsemon,  among  themselves. 

So  great  a  revolntion  as  thi^  changed  almost  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  and  made  way  for  several  very  famous  transmi- 
grations. To  understand  these  the  better,  and  to  have  the 
clearer  idea  of  the  situation  of  many  of  the  Grecian  nations,  as 
also  of  the  four  dialects,  or  different  idioms  of  speech,  that  pre- 
vailed among  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  a  little  farther 
back  into  history. 

^  Deucalion,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,  and  under  whom 
happened  the  flood  that  bears  his  name,  had  by  Pyrrha  his  wife 
two  sons,  Hellen  and  Amphictyon.  The  latter,  having  driven 
Cranaus  out  of  Athens,  reigned  there  in  his  place.  Hellen,  if 
we  may  believe  the  historians  of  his  country,  gave  the  name  of 
Hellenes  to  the  Greeks :  he  had  three  sons,  i£olus,  Dorus, 
and  Xuthus. 

iBoius,  who  was  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father,  and  besides 
Thessaly  had  Locris   and   Bceotia  added  to  his  dominions. 

•  Slrab.  1.  viii.  p.  383,  &c.     Pausan.  I.  vii.  p.  396,  &c 
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Several  of  his  descendants  went  into  Peloponnesus  with  Pelops* 
the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  from  whom  Peloponnesus 
took  its  name,  and  settled  themselves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contiguous  to  Parnassus,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Dorus,  and  from  him  was  called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  compelled  by  his  brothers,  upon  some  private 
quarrel,  to  quit  his  country,  retired  into  Attica,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Achseus  and  Ion. 

An  involuntary  murder,  committed  by  Achaeus,  obliged  him 
to  retire  to  Peloponnesus,  which  was  then  called  Egialaea,  of 
which  one  part  was  from  him  called  Achaia.  His  descendants 
settled  at  Lacedaemon. 

Ion,  having  signalized  himself  by  his  victories,  was  invited  by 
the  Athenians  to  govern  their  city,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
country;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  likewise  called 
lonians.  The  number  of  the  citizens  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  a  colony  of  the 
lonians  into  Peloponnesus,  who  likewise  gave  their  name  to 
the  country  they  possessed. 

Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  though  composed 
of  different  people,  were  united  under  the  names  of  Acbeans 
and  lonians. 

The  Heraclidae,  fourscore  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
resolved  seriously  to  recover  Peloponnesus,  which,  they 
imagined,  of  right  belonged  to  them.  They  had  three  prin- 
cipal leaders,  sons  of  Aristomachus,  namely,  Temenus,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemus:  the  last  dying,  his  two  sons, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  succeeded  him.  The  success  of 
their  expedition  was  as  happy  as  the  motive  was  just,  and 
they  recovered  the  possession  of  their  ancient  domain.  Argos 
fell  to  Temenus,  Messenia  to  Cresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  the 
two  sons  of  Aristodemus. 

Such  of  the  Achseans  as  were  descended  from  ^olus,  and 
had  hitherto  inhabited  Laconia,  being  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Dorians,  who  accompanied  the  Heraclidse  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, after  some  wandering,  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  i£olis,  where  they  fouuded 
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Smyrna,  and  eleven  other  cities  ;  but  the  city  of  Smyrna  qame 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  iSoUans  became 
likewise  possessed  of  several  cities  of  Lesbos. 

As  for  the  Achseans  of  Mycenae  and  Argos,  being  compelled 
to  abandon  their  country  to  the  HeraclidaB,  they  seized  upon 
that  of  the  lonians,  who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  a  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  latter  fled  at  first  to  Athens,  their  original 
country,  from  whence  they  some  time  afberwards  departed  under 
the  conduct  of  Nileus  and  Androcles,  both  sons  of  Codrus, 
and  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies 
between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  from  them  was  named  Ionia; 
here  they  built  twelve  cities,  Ephesus,  Clazomenae,  Samos,  &c. 

'  The  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  then  Codrus  for  their 
king,  being  very  much  augmented  by  the  great  number  of 
refugees  that  had  fled  into  their  country,  the  Heraclidae  thought 
proper  to  oppose  the  progress  of  their  power,  and  for  that 
reason  made  war  upon  them.  The  latter  were  worsted  in  a 
battle,  but  still  remained  masters  of  Megaris,  where  they  built 
Megara,  and  settled. the  Dorians  in  that  country  in  the  room 
of  the  lonians. 

^  One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  tjie  country  after  the 
death  of  Codrus,  another  went  to  Crete ;  the  greatest  number 
setded  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  from  them  was  called 
Dorisy  where  they  built  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  other 
cities,  and  made  themselves  inasters  of  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
Cos,  &c. 

The  Grecian  Dialects  — It  will  now  be  more  easy  to  under- 
stand what  we  have  to  say  concerning  the  several  Grecian 
dialects.  These  were  four  in  number:  the  Attic,  the  Ionic, 
the  Doric,  and  the  .^olic.  They  were  in  reality  four  difierent 
languages,  each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  used  by  a. 
distinct  nation ;  but  yet  all  derived  from,  and  grounded  upon, 
the  same  original  tongue.  And  this  diversity  of  languages  can 
no  ways  appear  wonderful  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  different  nations,  that  did  not  depend  upon  one. 
another,  but  had  each  its  particular  territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialect  is  that  which  was  used  in  Athens,  and 
the  country  round  about.    This  dialect  has  been  chiefly  used 

P  Strab.  I.  viii.  p.  393.  H  ibid.  p.  C63. 
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by  Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  and 
Demosthenes. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  was  almost  the  same  with  the  ancient 
Attic ;  but  after  it  had  passed  into  several  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  into  the  adjacent  blands,  which  were  colonies  of  the 
Athenians,  and  of  the  people  of  Achaia,  it  received  a  sort  of 
new  tincture,  and  did  not  come  up  to  that  perfect  delicacy, 
which  the  Athenians  afterwards  attained.  Hippocrates  and 
Herodotus  writ  in  this  dialect. 

3.  The  Doric  was  first  in  use  among  the  Spartans,  and  the 
people  of  Argos ;  it  passed  afterwards  into  Epirus,  Libya,  Sicily, 
Rhodes,  and  Crete.  Archimedes  and  Theocritus,  both  of  them 
Syracusans,  and  Pindar,  followed  this  dialect. 

4.  The  iEolic  dialect  was  at  first  used  by  the  Boeotians  and 
their  neighbours,  and  then  in  iSolis,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  Ionia  and  Mysia,  which  contained  ten  or  twelve  cities, 
that  were  Grecian  colonies.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  of  whose  works 
very  little  remains,  wrote  in  this  dialect  We  find  also  a 
mixture  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Theocritus,  Pindar,  Homer,  and 
many  others. 

Article  VI.      The  Republican  Form  of  Governmbnt 

ALMOST  GENERALLY  ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  GrKBCB.— The 

reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  little  I  have  said  about  the 
several  settlements  of  Greece,  that  the  primordial  ground  of  all 
those  different  states  was  monarchical  government,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  forms,  the  most  universally  received  and  esta- 
blished, the  most  proper  to  maintain  peace  and  concord ;  and 
which,  as  '  Plato  observes,  is  formed  upon  the  model  of  paternal 
authority,  and  of  that  gentle  and  moderate  dominion,  which 
fathers  exercise  over  their  families. 

But,  as  the  state  of  things  degenerated  by  degrees,  through 
the  injustice  of  usurpers,  the  severity  of  lawful  masters,  the 
insurrections  of  the  people,  and  a  thousand  accidents  and 
revolutions,  that  happened  in  those  states ;  a  totally  di£ferent 
spirit  seized  the  people,  which  prevailed  all  over  Greece,  kindled 
a  violent  desire  of  liberty,  and  brought  about  a  general  change 
of  government  everywhere,  except  in   Macedonia;   so   that 

'  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  680. 
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monarchy  gave  way  to  a  republican  government,  which  however 
was  diversified  into  almost  as  many  various  forms  as  there  were 
different  cities,  according  to  the  different  genius  and  peculiar 
character  of  each  people.  However,  there  still  remained  a  kind 
of  tincture  or  leaven  of  the  ancient  monarchical  government, 
which  from  time  to  time  inflamed  the  ambition  of  many  private 
citizens,  and  made  them  desire  to  become  masters  of  their 
country.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  petty  states  of  Greece, 
some  private  persons  arose,  who  without  any  right  to  the 
throne,  either  by  birth  or  election  of  the  citizens,  endeavoured 
to  advance  themselves  to  it  by  cabal,  treachery,  and  violence ; 
and  who,  without  any  respect  for  the  laws,  or  regard  to  the 
public  good,  exercised  a  sovereign  authority,  with  a  despotic 
empire  and  arbitrary  sway.  In  order  to  support  their  unjust 
usurpations  in  the  midst  of  distrusts  and  alarms,  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  suppress  real 
conspiracies,  by  the  most  cruel  proscriptions ;  and  to  sacrifice 
to  their  own  security  all  those,  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth,  zeal 
for  liberty,  or  love  of  their  country,  rendered  obnoxious  to  a 
suspicious  and  tottering  government,  which  found  itself  hated 
by  all,  and  was  sensible  it  deserved  to  be  so.  It  was  this  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment,  that  rendered  these  men  so  odious, 
under  the  appellation  of  *  Tyrants,  and  which  furnished  such 
ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  orators,  and  the  tragical 
representations  of  the  theatre. 

All  these  cities  and  districts  of  Greece,  that  seemed  so 
entirely  disjoined  from  one  another  by  their  laws,  customs,  and 
interests,  were  nevertheless  formed  and  combined  into  one  sole, 
entire,  and  united  body;  whose  strength  mcreased  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  make  the  formidable  power  of  the  Persians  under 
Darius  and  Xerxes  tremble ;  and  which  even  then,  perhaps, 
would  have  entirely  overthrown  the  Persian  greatness,  had  the 
Grecian  states  been  wise  enough  to  preserve  that  union  and 
concord  among  themselves,  which  afterwards  rendered  them 
invincible.  This  is  the  scene  which  I  am  now  to  open,  and 
which  certainly  merits  the  reader's  whole  attention 

We  shall  see,   in  the   following  volumes,   a   small  nation, 

*  This  word  originally  sigiiifiprl  no  more  than  king,  and  was  anciently  the  title  of 
lawful  princes. 
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confined  within  a  country  not  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  France, 
disputing  for  dominion  with  the  most  powerful  empire  then 
upon  the  earth ;  and  we  shall  see  this  handful  of  men,  not  only 
making  head  against  the  innumerable  army  of  the  Persians, 
but  dispersing,  routing,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and  some- 
times reducing  the  Persian  pride  so  low,  as  to  make  them 
submit  to  conditions  of  peace,  as  shameful  to  the  conquered,  as 
glorious  for  the  conquerors. 

Among  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  two  that  particularly 
distinguished  themselves,  and  acquired  an  authority  and  a  kind 
of  superiority  over  the  rest  solely  by  their  merit  and  conduct ; 
these  two  were  Lacedsemon  and  Athens.  As  these  cities  make 
a  considerable  figure,  and  act  an  illustrious  part  in  the  ensuing 
history,  before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  I  think  I  ought  first  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius,  character,  manners, 
and  government  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  Plutarch,  in 
the  lives  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  will  furnish  me  with  the 
greatest  part  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head. 

Article  VII.  Thb  Spartan  Government.  Laws  esta- 
blished BY  Lycurgus. — ^There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane 
history  better  attested,  and  at  the  same  time  nK>re  incredible, 
than  what  relates  to  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  the  disci- 
pline established  in  it  by  Lycurgus.  '  This  legislator  was  the 
son  of  Eunomus,  one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  together  in 
Sparta.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Lycurgus  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  left  no  son 
behind  him ;  and  in  fact  he  was  king  for  some  days.  But,  as 
soon  as  his  sister-in-law  was  found  to  be  with  child,  he  declared, 
that  the  crown  belonged  to  her  son,  if  she  had  one ;  and  from 
thenceforth  he  governed  the  kingdom  only  as  his  guardian.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  widow  gave  him  secretly  to  understand, 
that  if  he  would  promise  to  marry  her  when  he  was  king,  she 
would  destroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  So  detestable  a  proposal 
struck  Lycurgus  with  horror ;  however,  he  concealed  his  indig* 
nation,  and  amusing  the  woman  with  different  pretences,  so 
managed  it,  that  she  went  her  full  time,  and  was  delivered. 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye,  p.  40. 
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took  care  to  have  him  brought  up  and  educated  in  a  proper 
manner.  This  prince,  on  account  of  the  joy  which  the  people 
testified  at  his  birth,  was  name<l  Charilaus. 

*  The  state  was  at  this  time  in  great  disorder ;  the  authority, 
both  of  the  kings  and  the  laws,  being  absolutely  despised  and 
disregarded.  No  curb  was  strong  enough  to  restrain  the 
audaciousness  of  the  people,  which  every  day  increased  more 
and  more. 

Lycurgus  formed  the  bold  design  of  making  a  thorough  refor- 
mation in  the  Spartan  government ;  and  to  be  the  more  capable 
(rf*  making  wise  regulations,  he  thought  fit  to  travel  into  several 
countries,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  different 
manners  of  other  nations,  and  to  consult  the  most  able  and 
experienced  persons  in  the  art  of  government.  He  began  with 
the  island  of  Crete,  whose  harsh  and  austere  laws  are  very 
famous ;  from  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  quite  different 
customs  prevailed ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  went  into  Egypt,  which 
was  then  the  seat  of  science,  wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 

^  His  long  absence  only  made  his  country  the  more  desirous 
of  his  return ;  and  the  kings  themselves  importuned  him  to  that 
purpose,  being  sensible  how  much  they  stood  in  need  of  his 
authority  to  keep  the  people  within  bounds,  and  in  some  degree 
of  subjection  and  order.  When  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he 
undertook  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  government,  being 
persuaded,  that  a  few  particular  laws  would  produce  no  great 
effect. 

But  before  he  put  this  design  in  execution,  he  went  to 
Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  where,  after  having 
offe]:ed  his  sacrifices,  he  received  that  famous  answer,  in 
which  the  priestess  called  him  *  A  friend  of  the  gods,  and 
rather  a  god  than  a  man.'  And  as  for  the  favour  he  desired 
of  being  able  to  frame  a  set  of  good  laws  for  his  country,  she 
told  him,  the  god  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  common- 
wealth he  was  going  to  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent 
state  in  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  bring 
over  to  his  designs  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  whom  he  made 
acquainted  with  his  views  ;  and  when  he  was  assured  of  their 

t  Plut.  in  viL  Lye.  p.  41.  •  Ibid.  p.  42. 
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approbation  and  concurrence,  he  went  into  the  public  market* 
place,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to 
astonish  and  intimidate  those  who  might  desire  to  oppose  his 
undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government  which  he  introduced  into 
Sparta,  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  institutions. 

1.  Institutio?*.  The  Senate, — ^  Of  all  the  new  regulations 
or  institutions  made  by  Lycurgus,  the  greatest  and  most  con- 
siderable was  that  of  the  senate ;  which,  by  tempering  and 
balancing,  as  Plato  observes,  the  too  absolute  power  of  the 
kings,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  influence  with  theirs, 
became  the  principal  support  and  preservation  of  that  state. 
For  whereas  before,  it  was  ever  unsteady,  and  tending  one 
while  towards  tyranny,  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  kings ; 
at  other  times  towards  democracy,  by  the  excessive  power  of 
the  people;  the  senate  served  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to 
both,  which  kept  the  state  in  a  due  equilibrium,  and  preserved 
it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation  ;  the  twenty-eight  *  senatcH^, 
of  which  it  consisted,  siding  with  the  kings,  when  the  people 
were  grasping  at  too  much  power ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
espousing  the  interests  of  the  people,  whenever  the  kings 
attempted  to  carry  their  authority  too  far. 

Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government,  those  that 
came  after  him  thought  the  power  of  the  thirty,  that  composed 
the  senate,  still  too  strong  and  absolute ;  and  therefore,  as  a 
check  upon  them,  they  devised  the  authority  of  the  f  Ephori, 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori 
were  five  in  number,  and  remained  but  one  year  in  office. 
They  were  all  chosen  out  of  the  people ;  and  in  that  respect 
considerably  resembled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the 
Romans.  Their  authority  extended  to  the  arresting  and  impri- 
soning the  persons  of  their  kings,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of 
Pausanias.  The  institution  of  the  Ephori  began  in  the  reign 
of  Theopompus ;  whose  wife  reproaching  him,  that  he  would 
leave  to  his  children  the  regal  authority  in  a  worse  condition 
than  he  had  received  it ;  on  the  contrary,  said  he,  I  shall  leave 

*  Plat,  lit  vii.  lAfc.  p.  43. 

*  ThU  council  consisted  of  thirty  persons,  including  the  tvio  kingt. 
t  The  word  signifies  comptroller  or  inspector. 
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it  to  them  in  a  much  better  condition,  as  it  will  be  more  per- 
manent and  lasting. 

The  Spartan  government  then  ivas  not  purely  monarchical. 
The  nobility  had  a  great  share  in  it,  and  the  people  were  not 
excluded.  Each  part  of  this  body  politic,  in  proportion  as  it 
contributed  to  the  public  good,  found  in  it  their  advantage ; 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  natural  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of 
man's  heart,  ivhich  is  always  thirsting  after  novelty  and  change, 
and  is  never  cured  of  its  disgust  to  uniformity,  Lacedeemon 
persevered  for  many  ages  in  the  exact  observance  of  her  laws. 

2.  Institution.  The  Division  of  the  Lands,  and  the  Pro^ 
hibition  of  Oold  and  Siher  Money, — ^The  second  and  the 
boldest  institution  of  Lycurgus,  was  the  division  of  the  lands, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  establishing 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  The  greater  part 
of  the  people  were  so  poor,  that  they  had  not  one  inch  of  land 
of  their  own,  whilst  a  small  number  of  individuals  were  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  country :  in  order 
therefore  to  banish  insolence,  envy,  fraud,  luxury,  and  two 
other  distempers  of  the  state,  still  greater  and  more  ancient 
than  those,  I  mean  extreme  poverty  and  excessive  wealth,  he 
persuaded  the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their  lands  to  the  ccnn- 
monwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  division  of  them,  that  ^ey 
might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality,  and  that  no  pre- 
eminence or  honours  should  be  given  but  to  virtue  and  merit 
alone. 

This  scheme,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immediately 
executed.  Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of  Laconia  into  thirty 
thousand  parts,  which  he  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country ;  and  the  territories  of  Sparta  into  nine  thousand 
parts,  which  he  distributed  among  an  equal  number  of  citizens. 
It  is  said,  that  some  years  after,  as  Lycurgus  was  returning 
from  a  long  journey,  and  passing  through  the  lands  of  Laconia 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  observing,  as  he  went  along,  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  sheaves  of  reaped  corn,  he  turned 
towards  those  that  were  with  him,  and  said  smiling,  '  Does 
not  Laconia  look  like  the  possession  of  several  brothers,  who 
have  just  been  dividing  their  inheritance  amongst  them  ?' 

f  Piut  m  vit,  Ife.  p.  44. 
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After  having  divided  their  immovables,  he  undertook  like- 
wise to  make  the  same  equal  division  of  all  their  movable 
goods  and  chattels,  that  he  might  utterly  banish  from  among 
them  all  manner  of  inequality  But  perceiving  that  this  would 
meet  with  more  opposition  if  he  went  openly  about  it,  he 
endeavoured  to  effect  it  by  sapping  the  very  foundation  of 
avarice.  For  first  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  silver  money, 
9nd  ordained  that  no  other  should  be  current  than  that  of  iron ; 
which  he  made  so  very  heavy,  and  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a 
cart  and  two  oxen  were  necessary  to  carry  home  a  sum  of 
ten  *  minfe,  and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he.  did  was  to  banish  all  useless  and  super- 
fluous arts  from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most 
of  them  would  have  sunk  of  themselves,  and  disappeared  with 
the  gold  and  silver  money ;  because  the  tradesmen  and  artifi- 
cers would  have  found  no  vent  for  their  commodities  ;  and  this 
iron  money  had  no  currency  among  any  other  of  the  Grecian 
states,  who  were  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  that  it  became  the^ 
subject  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

3.  Institution.  The  Public  Meeds. — Lycurgus,  being 
desirous  to  make  war  still  more  vigorously  upon  effeminacy 
and  luxury,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  the  love  of  riches,  made  a 
third  regulation,  which  was  that  of  public  meals.  '  That  he 
might  entirely  suppress  all  the  magnificence  and  extravagance 
of  expensive  tables,  he  ordained,  that  all  the  citizens  should 
eat  together  of  the  same  common  victuals,  which  were  pre^ 
scribed  by  law,  and  expressly  forbade  all  private  eating  at  dieir 
own  houses* 

By  this  institution  of  public  and  common  meals,  and  this 
frugality  and  simplicity  in  eating,  it  may  be  said  that  he  made 
riches  in  some  measure  change  their  very  nature,  by  putting 
them  out  of  a  f  condition  of  being  desired  or  stolen,  or  of 
enriching  their  possessors :  for  there  was  no  way  left  for  a 
man  to  use  or  enjoy  his  opulence,  or  even  to  make  any  show 
of  it ;  since  the  poor  and  the  rich  ate  together  in  the  same 
place,  and  none  were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  public  eating* 

•  Rut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  45. 

•  Five  hundred  livres  French,  about  20/.  English. 

t   T»  9}Jim  &rv\w,  fMcXXcv  ^  m^tiXaf,  um  av'^rav  u^ru^ynrKra      Pint. 
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rooms,  after  having  taken  care  to  fill  themselves  with  othet 
diet ;  because  every  body  present  took  particular  notice  ot 
any  one  that  did  not  eat  and  drink,  and  the  whole  company 
were  sure  to  reproach  him  with  the  delicacy  and  intem- 
perance that  made  him  despise  the  common  food  and  public 
table. 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation ;  and  it 
was  upon  this  occasion,  that  in  a  tumult  of  the  people,  a 
young  man,  named  Alcander,  struck  out  one  of  Lycurgus's 
eyes.  The  people,  provoked  at  such  an  outrage,  delivered  the 
young  man  into  Lycurgus's  hands,  who  knew  how  to  revenge 
himself  in  a  proper  manner:  for  by  the  extraordinary  kindness 
and  gentleness  with  which  he  treated  him,  he  made  the  violent 
and  hot-headed  youth  in  a  little  time  become  very  moderate 
and  wise. 

The  tables  consisted  of  about  fifteen  persons  each;  where 
none  could  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
company.  Each  person  furnished  every  month  a  bushel  of 
flour,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  for  preparing  and 
cooking  the  victuals.  Every  one,  without  exception  of  per- 
sons, was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal :  and  a  long  time 
after  the  making  of  these  regulations,  king  Agis,  at  his  return 
from  a  glorious  expedition,  having  taken  the  liberty  to  dispense 
with  that  law,  in  order  to  eat  with  the  queen  his  wife,  was 
reprimanded  and  punished. 

The  very  children  were  present  at  these  public  tables,  and 
^ere  carried  thither  as  to  a  school  of  wisdom  and  temperance. 
There  they  were  sure  to  hear  grave  discourses  upon  govern- 
ment, and  to  see  nothing  but  what  tended  to  their  instruction 
and  improvement.  The  conversation  was  often  enlivened  with 
ingenious  and  sprightly  raillery;  but  never  intermixed  with 
any  thing  vulgar  or  disgusting ;  and  if  their  jesting  seemed  to 
make  any  person  uneasy,  they  never  proceeded  any  farther. 
Here  their  children  were  likewise  trained  up  and  accustomed 
to  great  secresy :  as  soon  as  a  young  man  came  into  the  dining* 
room,  the  oldest  person  of  the  company  used  to  say  to  him, 
pointing  to  the  door,  *  Nothing  spoken  here,  must  ever  go  out 
there.' 
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•  The  most  exquisite  of  all  their  dishes  was  what  they  called 
their  *  black  broth  ;  *  and  the  old  men  preferred  it  to  every 
thing  that  \ras  set  upon  the  table.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  when 
he  was  at  one  of  these  meals,  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  , 
and  what  was  a  ragout  to  them,  was  to  him  very  insipid.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  it,  said  the  cook,  for  the  seasoning  is  wanting. 
What  seasoning?  replied  the  tyrant.  Running,  sweating, 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst ;  these  are  the  ingredients,  says  the 
cook,  with  which  we  season  all  our  food. 

4.  Othbr  Ordinances. — **  When  I  speak  of  the  ordinances 
of  Lycurgus,  I  do  not  mean  written  laws :  he  thought  proper 
to  leave  very  few  of  that  kind,  being  persuaded,  that  the  most 
powerful  and  effectual  means  of  rendering  communities  happy, 
and  people  virtuous,  is  by  the  good  example,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  mind  by  the  manners  and  practice  of  the 
citizens :  for  the  principles  thus  implanted  by  education  remain 
firm  and  immovable,  as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which 
is  always  a  stronger  and  more  durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of 
necessity ;  and  the  youth  that  have  been  thus  nurtured  and 
educated,  become  laws  and  legislators  to  themselves.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  Lycurgus,  instead  of  leaving  his  ordi* 
nances  in  writing,  endeavoured  to  imprint  and  enforce  them 
by  practice  and  example. 

He  looked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the  greatest  and 
most  important  object  of  a  legislator's  care.  His  grand  prin- 
ciple was,  that  children  belonged  more  to  the  state  than  to 
their  parents  ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  have  them  bronght 
up  according  to  their  humours  and  caprice,  but  would  have 
the  state  intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  education,  in  order  to 
have  them  formed  upon  fixed  and  uniform  principles,  which 
might  inspire  them  betimes  with  the  love  of  their  country  and 
of  virtue. 

^  As  soon  as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  each  tribe  visited 
him ;  and  if  they  found  him  well  made,  strong,  and  vigorous, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  up,  and  assigned  him  one  of 
the  *  nine  thousand  portions  of  land  for  his  inheritance ;  if,  on 

a  Cic.  Tttse.  Quent.  lib.  v.  n.98.         b  But.  in  vit^Ljfc.  p.  47.         o  Ibid.  p.  49. 

^  I  do  not  comprehend,  liow  they  could  a^ign  to  every  one  of  these  children 

one  of  the  nine  thousand  portions?,  appropriated  to  ihe  city,  for  his  inheritance.     Was 

the  number  of  citizens  always  the  same  ?    Did  it  never  exceed  nine  thousand  ?     U 
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die  contrary,  they  found  him  to  be  deformed,  tender,  and 
weakly,  so  that  they  could  not  expect  that  he  would  ever  have 
a  strong  and  healthful  constitution,  they  condemned  him  to 
perish,  and  caused  the  infant  to  be  exposed. 

Children  were  early  accustomed  not  to  be  nice  or  difficult 
in  their  eating ;  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  when  they 
were  left  alone  ;  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  peevishness  and 
ill-humour»  to  crying  and  bawluig ;  ^  to  walk  barefoot,  that 
they  might  be  inured  to  fatigue ;  to  lie  hard  at  nights  ;  to  wear 
the  same  clothes  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to  harden  them 
against  cold  and  heat. 

®  At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  put  into  the  classes, 
where  they  were  brought  up  all  together  under  the  same  dis- 
cipline. *  Their  education,  properly  speaking,  was  only  an 
apprenticeship  of  obedience ;  the  legislator  having  rightly  con- 
sidered»  that  the  surest  way  to  have  citizens  submissive  to  the 
law  and  to  the  magistrates,  (in  which  the  good  order  and  hap- 
piness of  a  state  chiefly  consists,)  was  to  teach  children  early, 
and  to  accustom  them  from  their  tender  years,  to  be  perfectly 
obedient  to  their  masters  and  superiors. 

'  While  they  were  at  table,  it  was  usual  for  the  masters  to 
instruct  the  boys  by  proposing  them  questions.  They  would 
ask  them,  for  example,  Who  is  the  most  worthy  man  in  the 
town  ?  What  do  you  think  of  such  or  such  an  action  ?  The 
boys  were  obliged  to  give  a  quick  or  ready  answer,  which  was 
also  to  be  accompanied  with  a  reason  and  a  proof,  both 
couched  in  few  words :  for  they  were  accustomed  betimes  to 
the  laconic  style,  that  is,  to  a  close  and  concise  way  of  speaking 
and  writing.  Lycurgus  was  for  having  the  money  bulky, 
heavy,  and  of  little  value,  and  their  language,  on  the  contrary, 
very  pithy  and  short ;  and  a  great  deal  of  sense  comprised  in 
few  words. 

^  As  for  literature,  they  only  learned  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary. All  the  sciences  were  banished  out  of  their  country : 
their  study  tended  only  to  know  how  to  obey,  to  bear  hardship 

is  not  said  in  this  case,  as  in  the  division  of  the  holy  land,  that  the  portions  allotted 
to  a  family  always  continued  in  it,  and  could  not  be  entirely  alienated. 

d  \en.de  Lac.  rep.  p.  677.  •  Plut.  in  vit.  L^,  p.  50. 

'  Ibid.  p.  51.  ^  *  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer  in  battle.  The  superintendent  of 
their  education  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  men  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  first  rank  and  conditioui  who  appointed  over 
every  class  of  boys  masters  of  tiie  most  approved  wisdom  and 
probity. 

^  There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only  (and  that  too  more  a 
nominal  than  a  real  one)  which  the  boys  were  allowed,  and 
even  ordered,  to  practise.  They  were  taught  to  slip,  as  cun- 
ningly and  cleverly  as  they  could,  into  the  gardens  and  public 
halls,  in  order  to  steal  away  herbs  or  meat ;  and  if  they  were 
caught  in  the  fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  want  of  dex-^ 
terity.  We  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  having  stolen  a  young 
fox,  hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  suffered,  without  uttering  a 
complaint,  the  animal  to  gnaw  into  his  belly,  and  tear  out  his 
very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  This  kind  of 
theft,  as  I  have  said,  was  but  nominal,  and  not  properly  a 
robbery ;  since  it  vcas  authorized  by  the  law  and  the  consent  of 
the  citizens.  The  intent  of  the  legislator  in  allowing  it,  was 
to  inspire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  designed  for  war, 
with  greater  boldness,  subtilty,  and  address ,  to  inure  them 
betimes  to  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  to  teach  them  to  live  upon  a 
little,  and  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  But  I  have 
already  treated  this  matter  more  at  large  elsewhere.* 

'  The  patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth  most 
conspicuously  appeared  in  a  certain  festival,  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Orthia,  where  the  children  before 
the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  city, 
^  suffered  themselves  to  be  whipped,  till  the  blood  ran  down 
upon  the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where  sometimes  tiey 
expired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without  uttering  the 
least  cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  a  sigh :  and  even  their  own 
fathers,  when  they  saw  them  covered  with  blood  and  wounds 
and  ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  persevere  to  the  end  with 
constancy  and  resolution.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  great  many  children  lose  their  lives 
at  the  celebration  of  these   cruel  rites.     Hence   it  is,  that 

^  Plut.  til  vit.  Ljfc.  p.  50.     I'lem  in  imtitut,  Lacon.  p.  237. 
«  Plut.  p.  51 .  k  Cic.  Ttac.  Quofst,  lib.  ii.  n.  34. 

^  Of  the  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Beilet  Lettret,  &c.  vol.  iii. 
p.  471. 
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*  Horace  gives  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedaemon, 
Patiens  LacecUsmon ;  and  another  author  makes  a  man  who 
had  received  three  strokes  of  a  stick  without  complaining,  say, 
Tres  plagas  Spartand  nobilitate  eoncoxi. 

^  The  most  usual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
hunting,  and  other  bodily  exercises.  They  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  any  mechanic  art.  The  Elotaj,  who  were  a  sort  of 
slaves,  tilled  their  land  for  them,  and  paid  them  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce. 

**  Lycurgus  was  willing  that  his  citizens  should  enjoy  a  great 
deal  of  leisure :  they  had  large  common-halls,  where  the  people 
used  to  meet  to  converse  together :  and  though  their  discourses 
chiefly  turned  upon  grave  and  serious  topics,  yet  they  seasoned 
them  with  a  mixture  of  wit  and  facetious  humour,  both 
agreeable  and  instructive.  They  passed  little  of  their  time, 
alone,  being  accustomed  to  live  like  bees,  always  together, 
always  about  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of  their  country 
and  of  the  public  good  was  their  predominant  passion :  they 
did  not  imagine  they  belonged  to  themselves,  but  to  their 
country.  Padaretus,  having  missed  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
one  of  the  three  hundred  who  had  a  certain  rank  of  distinction 
in  the  city,  went  home  extremely  pleased  and  satisfied,  saying, 

*  He  was  overjoyed  there  were  three  hundred  men  in  Sparta 
more  worthy  than  himself:* 

®  At  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue 
and  the  hatred  of  vice ;  the  actions  of  the  citizens,  their  con- 
versations, and  even  their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions. 
It  was  hard  for  men,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  living 
precepts  and  examples,  not  to  become  virtuous,  as  far  as 
heathens  were  capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preserve  these 
happy  dispositions,  that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all  sorts  of 
persons  to  travel,  lest  they  should  bring  home  foreign  manners, 
and  return  infected  with  the  licentious  customs  of  other  coun« 
tries,  which  would  necessarily  create  in  a  little  time  an  aversion 
for  the  mode  of  life  and  maxims  of  Lacedaemon.  Neither 
would  he  suffer  any  strangers  to  remain  in  the  city,  who  did 
not  come  thither  to  some  useful  or  profitable  end,  but  out  of 

•  Ode  vii.  1.  1.  «  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  54. 

■  Ibid.  p.  55.  »    Ibid.  p.  56. 

VOL.   II.  P 
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mere  curiosity ;  being  afraid  they  should  bring  along  with  them 
the*  defects  and  vices  of  their  own  countries;  and  being 
persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  more  important  and 
necessary  to  shut  the  gates  of  a  city  against  depraved  and 
corrupt  manners,  than  against  infectious  distempers.  Properly 
speaking,  the  very  trade  and  business  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  war :  every  thing  with  them  tended  that  way :  arms  were 
their  only  exercise  and  employment :  their  life  was  much  less 
hard  and  austere  in  the  camp,  than  in  the  city ;  and  diey  were 
the  only  people  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  time  of  war  was  a 
time  of  ease  and  refreshment ;  because  then  the  reins  of  that 
strict  and  severe  discipline  which  prevailed  at  Sparta,  were 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  men  were  indulged  in  a  little  more 
liberty,  p  With  them  the  first  and  most  inviolable  law  of  wan 
as  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was,  never  to  fiy,  or  turn  their 
backs,  whatever  superiority  of  numbers  the  enemy's  army  might 
consist  of;  never  to  quit  their  post ;  never  to  deliver  up  their 
arms ;  in  a  word,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.  ^  This  maxim 
was  so  important  and  essential  in  their  opinion,  that  when  the 
poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  obliged  him  to  leave 
their  city  immediately ;  because  they  understood,  that  in  one 
of  his  poems  he  had  said,  *  It  was  better  for  a  man  to  throw 
down  his  arms,  than  to  expose  himself  to  be  killed.' 

*  Hence  it  is,  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her  son,  who 
was  going  to  make  a  campaign,  that  he  should  return  either 
with  or  upon  his  shield:  and  that  another,  hearing  that  her 
son  was  killed  in  fighting  for  his  country,  answered  very  coldly» 
'  *  I  brought  him  into  the  world  for  no  other  end.'  This  temper 
of  mind  was  general  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  After  the 
famous  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  so '  fatal  to  the  Spartans, 
the  parents  of  those  that  died  in  the  action  congratulated  one 
another  upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods 
that  their  children  had  done  their  duty ;  whereas  the  relations 
of  those  who  survived  the  defeat,  were  inconsolable.  If  any  of 
the  Spartans  fled  in  battle,  they  were  dishonoured  and  disgraced 

P  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  104.  <i  Plut.  in  Lacon,  institut.  p.  239. 

'  Cic.  lib.  i.  Tusc.  Quoftt.  n.  102.     Plut.  in  vit.  Aget.  p.  612. 

rav,   ri  It)  vZi.     Plut.  Lacon,  apophthegm,  p.  241.      Sometimes  tliey  that  were 
slain  were  brought  home  upon  their  shields. 
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for  ever.  They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  posts  and 
employments  in  the  state,  from  all  assemblies  and  public 
diversions,  but  it  was  reckoned  scandalous  to  make  any  alliances 
with  them  by  marriage ;  and  a  thousand  affronts  and  insults 
were  publicly  offered  them  with  impunity. 

'  The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  first  imploring 
the  help  of  the  gods  by  public  sacrifices  and  prayers ;  and 
when  that  was  done,  they  marched  against  the  enemy  with  a 
perfect  confidence  and  expectation  of  success,  as  being  assured 
of  the  divine  protection*;  and,  to  make  use  of  Plutarch's 
expressions,  '  As  if  God  were  present  with,  and  fou^t  for 
them,  ofs  rot)  ©Eot;  avfAWaqovros.' 

^  When  they  had  broken  and  routed  their  enemy's  fintres, 
they  never  pursued  them  further  than  was  necessary  to  make 
themselves  sure  of  the  victory;  after  which  they  retired,  as 
thinking  it  neither  glorious,  nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in 
pieces  and  destroy  an  enemy  that  yielded  and  fled.  And  this 
proved  as  useful  as  it  was  honourable  to  the  Spartans :  for  their 
enemies,  knowing  that  all  who  resisted  thenv  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  that  they  spared  none  but  those  that  fled,  generally 
chose  rather  to  fly  than  to  resist. 

"  When  the  first  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  received  and 
confirmed  by  practice,  and  the  form  of  government  he  had 
established  seemed  strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  support 
itself;  as  *  Plato  says  of  God,  that  after  he  had  finished  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  rejoiced,  when  he  saw  it  revolve  and 
perform  its  first  motions  with  so  much  justness  and  harmony ; 
so  the  Spartan  legislator,  pleased  with  the  greatness  and  beauty 
of  his  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  satisfaction  redouble,  when  he  saw 
them,  as  it  were,  wdk  alone,  and  go  forward  so  happily. 

But  desiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  prudence,  to 
render  them  immortal  and  unchangeable,  he  signified  to  tlie 
people,  that  there  was  still  one  point  remaining  to  be  performed^ 
the  most  essential  and  important  of  all,  about  which  he  would 
go  and  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  and  in  the  mean  time  h6 
made  them  all  take  an  oath,  that  till  his  return  they  would 

•  Plut  III  vii.  Lye.  p.  53.  t  Ibid.  p.  64.  «  Plut  in  wV.  Lye,  p.  57. 

♦  This  passage  of  Plato  is  in  his  THmeew,  and  giires  us  reason  to  believe  that  this 
philosopher  had  read  what  Moses  says  of  God  when  he  created  the  world :  VIdit 
Dens  cuncta  quae  fecerat,  et  erant  valde  bona.     Gen.  i.  31. 
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inviolably  maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he  had 
established.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphi,  he  consulted  the 
god,  to  know  whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were '  good  and 
sufficient  to  render  the  Lacedaemonians  happy  and  virtuous. 
The  priestess  answered,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  laws  ; 
and  that,  as  long  as  Sparta  observed  them,  she  would  be  the  most 
glorious  and  happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycurgus  sent  this 
answer  to  Sparta:  and  then,  thinking  he  had  fulfilled  his 
ministry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Delphi,  by  abstaining  from  all 
manner  of  sustenance.  His  notion  was,  that  even  the  death  of 
great  persons  and  statesmen  should  not  be  useless  and  unpro- 
fitable to  the  state,  but  a  kind  of  supplement  to  their  ministry, 
and  one  of  their  most  important  actions,  which  ought  to  do 
them  as  much  or  more  honour  than  all  the  rest.  He  therefore 
thought,  that  in  dying  thus  he  should  crown  and  complete  all 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  his  fellow-citizens  during 
his  life;  since  his  death  would  engage  them  to  a  perpetual 
observation  of  his  institutions,  which  they  had  sworn  to  observe 
inviolably  till  his  return. 

Although  I  represent  Lycurgus's  sentiments  upon  his  own 
death  in  the  light  wherein  Plutarch  has  transmitted  them  to  us^ 
I  am  very  far  from  approving  them :  and  I  make  the  same 
declaration  with  respect  to  several  other  facts  of  the  likenature, 
which  I  sometimes  relate  without  making  any  reflections  upon 
them,  though  I  think  them  very  unworthy  of  approbation. 
The  pretended  wise  men  among  the  heatliens  had,  as  well 
concerning  this  article  as  several  others,  but  very  faint  and 
imperfect  notions;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  remained  in 
great  darkness  and  error.  They  laid  down  this  admirable 
principle,  which  we  meet  with  in  many  of  their  writings,  *  That 
man,  placed  in  the  world  as  in  a  certain  post  by  his  general, 
cannot  abandon  it  without  the  express  command  of  him  upon 
whom  he  depends,  that  is,  of  God  himself.     At  other  times, 

*  Vetat  Pythagoras,  injussu  imperatoris,  id  est  Dei,  de  pnesidio  et  statione  vitse 
decedere.     Cic.  de  tenect.  n.  73. 

Cato  sic  abiit  e  y'lik,  ut  causam  moriendi  noctum  se  esse  gauderet.  Vetat  enim 
dominans  ille  iu  nobis  Deus  injussu  hinc  nos  suo  demigrare.  Cum  vero  causam 
justam  Deus  ipse  dederit,  ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc  Catoni,  ssepe  multis;  nae  ille, 
medius  fidius,  vir  sapiens,  letus  ex  his  teuebris  in  lucem  illam  excesserit.  Nee 
tamen  ilia  vincula  carceris  ruperit ;  leges  enim  vetant :  sed,  tanquam  a  magistratu 
aut  ab  aliqu&  potestate  legitime,  sic  a  Deo  evocatus  atque  emissus,  exierit.    Id.  I. 
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they  looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  a  melancholy 
prison,  from  whence  indeed  he  might  desire  to  be  released,  but 
could  not  lawfully  attempt  to  be  so,  but  by  the  course  of 
justice,  and  the  order  of  the  magistrate ;  and  not  by  breaking 
his  chains,  and  forcing  the  gates  of  his  prison.  These  notions 
are  beautiful,  because  they  are  true :  but  the  application  they 
made  of  them  was  wrong ;  by  taking  that  for  an  express  order 
of  the  Deity,  which  was  the  pure  effect  of  their  own  weakness 
or  pride,  by  which  they  were  led  to  put  themselves  to  death, 
either  that  they  might  deliver  themselves  from  the  pains  and 
troubles  of  this  life,  or  immortalize  their  names,  as  was  the  case 
with  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Reflections  upon  the  Government  of  Sparta^  and  upon  the 

Laws  of  Lycurgus, 

1.  Things  commendable  in  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus. — There 
must  needs  have  been  (to  judge  only  by  the  event)  a  great 
fund  of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  since, 
as  long  as  they  were  observed  in  Sparta,  (which  was  above  five 
hundred  years,)  it  was  a  most  flourishing  and  powerful  city. 
It  was  not  so  much  (says  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  laws  of 
Sparta)  the  government  and  polity  of  a  city,  as  the  conduct 
and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wise  man,  who  passes  his  whole 
life  in  the  exercise  of  virtue :  or  rather,  continues  the  same 
author,  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Hercules,  only  with  his  lion's 
skin  and  club,  went  from  country  to  country  to  purge  the  world 
of  robbers  and  tyrants ;  so  Sparta,  with  a  slip  of  ♦  parchment 
and  an  old  coat,  gave  laws  to  all  Greece,  which  willingly 
submitted  to  her  dominion ;  suppressed  tyrannies  and  unjust 
authority  in  cities ;  put  an  end  to  wars,  as  she  thought  fit,  and 
appeased  insurrections ;  and  all  this  generally  without  moving 
a  shield  or  a  sword,  and  only  by  sending  a  simple  ambassador 
amongst  them,  who  no  sooner  appeared,  than  all  the  people 

*  This  was  what  the  Spartans  called  scytale,  a  thong  of  leather  or  parchment, 
which  they  twisted  round  a  staff  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  vacancy  or 
void  space  left  upon  it.  They  wrote  upon  this  thong,  and  when  they  had  written, 
they  untwisted  it;  and  sent  it  to  the  general  for  whom  it  was  intended.  This 
general,  who  had  another  stick  of  the  same  size  with  that  on  which  the  thong  was 
twisted  and  written  upon,  wrapt  it  round  that  staff  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  that 
means  found  out  the  connection  and  arrangement  of  the  letters,  which  otherwise 
were  so  displaced  and  out  of  order,  that  there  wa*  no  possibility  of  their  beitig  read 
Pint,  in  vit.  Lys.  p.  444. 
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submitted,  and  flocked  about  him  like  so  many  bees  about 
their  monarch :  so  much  respect  did  the  justice  and  good 
government  of  this  city  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  all  their 
neighbours. 
We  find  at  the  end  of  Lycurgus's  life  a  reflection  made  by 
Plutarch,  which  of  itself  comprehends  a  great  enco- 

I,  The  nature       .  i         i       •  i  tt       i  i         -r*! 

of  the  Spartan  mmm  upou  that  legislator.  He  there  says,  that  ii'lato, 
Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  all  those  who  have  treated  of 
the  establishment  of  a  poUtical  state  of  government,  took  their 
plans  fix>m  the  republic  of  Lycurgus ;  witl^  this  difference,  that 
they  confined  themselves  wholly  to  words  and  theory:  but 
Lycurgus,  without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and  speculative  projects, 
did  really  and  effectually  institute  an  inimitable  polity,  and 
form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  establish  the 
most  perfect  form  of  a  commonwealth  that  could  be,  he  melted 
down,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  what  he  found  best  in 
every  kind  of  government,  and  most  conducive  to  the  public 
good ;  thus  tempering  one  species  with  another,  and  balancing  the 
inconveniencies  to  which  each  of  them  in  particular  is  subject, 
with  the  advantages  that  result  from  their  being  united  together. 
Sparta  had  something  of  the  monarchical  form<  of  government, 
in  the  authority  of  her  kings ;  the  council  of  thirty,  otherwise 
called  the  senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy ;  and  the  power  vested 
in  the  people  of  nominating  the  senators,  and  of  giving  sanction 
to  the  laws,    resembled    a    democratical    government.    The 
institution  of  the  Ephori  afterwards  served  to  rectify  what  was 
amiss  in  those  previous  establishments,  and  to  supply  what  was 
defective.     Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  admires  Lycuigus's 
wisdom  in  his  institution  of  the   senate,  which  was  equally 
advantageous  both  to  the  kings  and  the  people ;  *  because  by 
this  means,  the  law  became  the  only  supreme  mistress  of  the 
kings,  and  the  kings  never  became  tyrants  over  the  law. 

The  design  formed  by  Lycurgus  of  making  an  equal 
2.  Equal  di-  distribution  of  the  lands  among  the  citizens,  and  of 
UndsV^gSl  entirely  banishing  from  Sparta  all  luxury,  avarice, 
n?8hSi^7rSm  lawsuits,  and  dissensions,  by  abolishing  the  use  of 
Sparta.        g^jj  ^^^  silver,  would  appear  to  us  a  scheme  of  a 

^  *  HitMt   l9%$ik    xv^tt  \y^nr»  ^tXthf  rwv  avi^aiirmf,  &XX  aim  iM^mift  rv^antt 
•ifiMf.     Plat.  Epitt.  viii. 
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commonifvealth  finely  conceived  in  speculation,  but  utterly 
impracticable  in  execution,  did  not  history  assure  us,  that 
Sparta  actually  subsisted  in  that  condition  for  many  ages. 

When  I  place  the  transaction  I  am  now  speaking  of  among 
the  laudable  part  of  Lycurgus's  laws,  I  do  not  pretend  it  to  be 
absolutely  unexceptionable;  for  I  think  it  can  scarce  be 
reconciled  with  that  general  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  the 
taking  away  one  man's  property  to  give  it  to  another ;  and  yet 
this  is  what  was  really  done  upon  this  occasion.  Therefore  in 
this  afiair  of  dividing  the  lands,  I  consider  only  so  much  of  it 
as  was  truly  commendable  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  admiration. 

Can  we  possibly  conceive,  that  a  man  could  persuade  the 
richest  and  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  resign  all 
their  revenues  and  estates,  to  level  and  confound  themselves 
with  the  poorest  of  the  people ;  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new 
way  of  living,  both  severe  in  itself,  and  full  of  restraint ;  in  a 
word,  to  debar  themselves  of  the  use  of  every  thing  wherein 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  life  is  thought  to  consist  ?  And 
yet  this  is  what  Lycurgus  actually  eflFected  in  Sparta. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  would  have  been  less  wonderful, 
had  it  subsisted  only  during  the  life  of  the  legislator;  but  we 
know  that  it  lasted  many  ages  after  his  decease.  Xenophon, 
in  the  encomium  he  has  left  us  of  Agesilaus  and  Cicero,  in  one 
of  his  orations,  observes,  that  Lacedsemon  was  the  only  city  in 
the  world  that  preserved  her  discipline  and  laws  for  so  consi- 
derable a  term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate.  *  Solif  said 
the  latter,  speaking  of  the  Ijacedsemonians,  toto  arbe  terrarum 
sepUngentos  jam  annos  amplius  unis  moribua  et  nunqimm 
mutatis  legibus  vivunt  I  believe,  however,  that  in  Cicero's 
time  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  her  power,  was  very 
much  relaxed  and  diminished:  but  all  historians  agree,  that  it 
was  maintained  in  all  its  vigour  till  the  reign  of  Agis,  under 
whom  Lysander,  though  incapable  himself  of  being  blinded  or 
corrupted  with  gold,  filled  his  country  with  luxury  and  the 
love  of  riches,  by  bringing  into  it  immense  sums  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  thereby  subvert- 
ing the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

But  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  not  the 

*  Pro  Flac.  n.  Ix'ii. 
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first  wound  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  institutions  oi 
their  legislator.  It  was  the  consequence  of  the  violation  of 
another  law  still  more  fundamental.  Ambition  was  the  vice 
that  preceded,  and  made  way  for  avarice.  The  desire  of 
conquests  drew  on  that  of  riches,  without  which  they  could 
not  propose  to  extend  their  dominions.  The  main  de* 
sign  of  Lycurgus,  in  the  establishing  his  laws,  and  especially 
that  which  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  was,  as 
y  Polybius  and  Plutarch  have  judiciously  observed,  to  curb  and 
restrain  the  ambition  of  his  citizens;  to  disable  them  from 
making  conquests,  and  in  a  manner  to  force  them  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own  country, 
without  carrying  their  views  and  pretensions  any  further. 
Indeed,  the  government  which  he  established,  was  sufficient  to 
defend  the  frontiers  of  Sparta,  but  was  not  calculated  for  the 
raising  her  to  a  dominion  over  other  cities. 

'  The  design,  then,  of  Lycurgus  was  not  to  make  the  Spartans 
conquerors.  To  remove  such  thoughts  from  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  expressly  forbid  them,  though  they  inhabited  a  country  sur- 
rounded with  the  sea,  to  meddle  with  maritime  affairs ;  to  have 
any  fleets,  or  ever  to  fight  upon  the  sea.  They  were  religious 
observers  of  this  prohibition  for  many  ages,  and  even  tiU  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes :  but  upon  that  occasion  they  began  to  think 
of  making  themselves  masters  at  sea,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  keep  so  formidable  an  enemy  at  the  greater  distance.  But 
having  soon  perceived,  that  these  maritime,  remote  commands, 
corrupted  the  manners  of  their  generals,  they  laid  that  project 
aside  without  any  difficulty,  as  we  shall  observe,  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  king  Pausanias. 

■  When  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizens  with  shields  and 
lances,  it  was  not  to  enable  them  to  commit  wrongs  and  outrages 
with  impunity,  but  only  to  defend  themselves  against  the  inva- 
sions and  injuries  of  others.  He  made  them  indeed  a  nation 
of  warriors  and  soldiers ;  out  it  was  only  that,  under  the  shadow 
of  their  arms,  they  might  live  in  liberty,  moderation,  justice, 
union,  and  peace,  by  being  content  with  their  own  territories, 
without  usurping  those  of  others,  and  by  being  persuaded, 

y  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  491.  *Plut.  in  moribui  Laced,  p.  239. 

■  Plut.  in  vit,  La/c.  p.  59. 
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that  no  city  or  state,  any  more  than  individuals,  can  ever  hope 
for  solid  and  lasting  happiness  but  from  virtue  only.  ^  Men 
of  a  depraved  taste,  (says  Plutarch  further  on  the  same  subject,) 
who  think  nothing  so  desirable  as  riches,  and  a  large  extent  of 
dominion,  may  give  the  preference  to  those  vast  empires  that 
have  subdued  and  enslaved  the  world  by  violence :  but  Lycur- 
gus  was  convinced,  that  a  city  had  occasion  for  nothing  of  that 
kind,  in  order  to  be  happy.  His  policy,  which  has  justly  been 
the  admiration  of  all  ages,  had  no  further  views  than  to  esta- 
blish equity,  moderation,  liberty,  and  peace ;  and  was  an  enemy 
to  all  injustice,  violence,  and  ambition,  and  the  passion 
of  reigning  and  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth. 

Such  reflections  as  these,  which  Plutarch  agreeably  inter- 
sperses in  his  lives,  and  in  which  their  greatest  and  most 
essential  beauty  consists,  are  of  infinite  use  towards  the  giving 
us  true  notions,  wherein  consists  the  solid  and  true  glory  of  a 
3tate  that  is  really  happy ;  as  also  to  correct  those  false  ideas 
which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  the  vain  greatness  of  those  empires 
which  have  swallowed  up  kingdoms,  and  of  those  celebrated 
conquerors  who  owe  all  their  fame  and  grandeur  to  violence 
and  usurpation. 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  established  by  Lycurgus,  is 
certainly  very  wonderful :  but  the  means  he  made 
use  of  to  succeed  therein  are  no  less  worthy  of  ad  mi-  lent  education 
ration.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  extraordinary  *''^'*™ 
care  he  took  to  have  the  Spartan  youth  brought  up  in  an  exact 
and  severe  discipline :  for,  (as  Plutarch  observes,)  the  religious 
obligation  of  an  oath,  which  he  exacted  from  the  citizens, 
would  have  been  a  feeble  tie,  had  he  not  by  education  infused 
his  laws,  as  it  were,  into  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  children, 
and  jnade  them  suck  in  almost  with  their  mother's  milk  an 
affection  for  his  institutions.  This  was  the  reason  why  his 
principal  ordinances  subsisted  above  five  hundred  years,  having 
sunk  into  the  very  temper  and  hearts  of  the  people,  like  a 
*  strong  and  good  dye,  that  penetrates  thoroughly.  Cicero 
makes  the  same  remark,  and  ascribes  the  courage  and  virtue 
of  the  Spartans,  not  so  much  to  their  own  natural  disposition 

**  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  59.  et  in  vit.  Agesil.  p.  614. 

*  ^'Urti^  (^Mpr,s  ux^drov  Keti  iV;^t;9«y  xmra'^^afAivng.     Plat.  Ep   ill. 
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as  to  their  excellent  education :  ®  Cujus  civitaiis  apectata  ac 
nubUitata  virtus,  non  solilm  ntxhird  corroborcda^  veritm  etiam 
disciplhid  piUaiur.  All  this  shows  of  what  importance  it  is  to 
a  state  to  take  care  that  their  youth  be  brought  up  in  a  manner 
proper  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

^  The  great  maxim  of  Lycurgus,  which  Aristotle  repeats  in 
express  terms,  was,  that  as  children  belong  to  the  state,  their 
education  ought  to  be  directed  by  the  state,  and  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  state  only  considered  therein.  It  was  for  this 
reason  he  enacted  that  they  should  be  educated  all  in  common, 
and  not  left  to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  their  parents,  who 
generally,  through  a  soft  and  blind  indulgence,  and  a  mistaken 
tenderness,  enervate  at  once  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their 
children.  At  Sparta,  from  their  tenderest  years,  they  were 
inured  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  the  exercises  of  hunting  and 
racing,  and  accustomeil  betimes  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst, 
heat  and  cold ;  and,  what  is  difficult  to  make  mothers  believe, 
all  these  hard  and  laborious  exercises  tended  to  procure  them 
health,  and  make  their  constitutions  the  more  vigorous  and 
robust,  able  to  bear  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war;  for 
which  they  were  all  designed  from  their  cradles. 

But  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  education  was, 
4  Obedience  ^^  teaching  youug  people  so  perfectly  well  how  to 
obey.  It  is  from  hence  the  poet  Simonides  gives 
that  city  such  a  *  magnificent  epithet,  which  denotes  that  they 
alone  knew  how  to  subdue  the  passions  of  men,  and  to  render 
them  pliant  and  submissive  to  the  laws,  in  the  same  manner 
as  horses  are  taught  to  obey  the  spur  and  the  bridle,  by  being 
broken  and  trained  while  they  are  young.  For  this  reason, 
Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta,  f 
that  they  might  learn  there  the  noblest  and  greatest  of  all 
sciences,  that  is,  how  to  command,  and  how  to  obey. 

One  of  the  lessons  oftenest  and  most  strongly  inculcated 

fi.  Respect  to.  ^P^^^  ^hc  Lacedsemoniau  youth,  was,  to  entertain 

j^  the      great  reverence  and  respect  to  old  men,  and  to  give 

them  proofs  of  it  upon  all  occasions,  by  saluting 

•  Orat.  pro  Flac.  n.  63.  *  Lib.  viii.  Polieie. 

^MfM^ifiC^oTos,  that  is  to  eay,  •  Tamer  of  men/ 
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them,  by  making  way  for  them,  and  giving  them  place  in  the 
streets,  ^  by  rising  up  to  show  them  honour  in  all  companies 
and  public  assemblies ;  but  above  all,  by  receiving  their  advice, 
and  even  their  reproofs,  with  docility  and  submission :  by  these 
characteristics  a  Lacedaemonian  was  known  wherever  he  came ; 
if  he  had  behaved  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  reproach  to  himself^  and  a  dishonour  to  his  country.  An 
old  man  of  Athens  going  into  the  theatre  once  to  see  a  play, 
none  of  his  own  countrymen  offered  him  a  seat;  but  when  he 
came  near  the  place  where  the  Spartan  ambassadors  and  their 
retinue  were  sitting,  they  all  rose  up  out  of  reverence  to  his 
age,  and  seated  him  in  the  midst  of  them.  *  Lysander  there- 
fore had  reason  to  say,  that  old  age  had  no  where  so  honourable 
an  abode  as  in  Sparta,  and  that  it  was  an  agreeable  thing  to 
grow  old  in  that  city. 

2.  Thing9  blamable  in  the  Laws  of  Lyeurgui.-'^In  order  to 
perceive  more  clearly  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  we 
have  only  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Moses,  wUch  we 
know  were  dictated  by  more  than  human  wisdom.  But  my 
design  in  this  place  is  not  to  enter  into  a  strict  detail  of  the 
particulars  wherein  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  are 
faulty :  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  only  some  slight 
reflections,  which  probably  the  reader  has  already  anticipated, 
as  he  must  have  been  justly  disgusted  by  the  mere  recital  of 
some  of  those  ordinances. 

To  begin,  for  instance,  with  that  ordinance  relating  to  the 
choice  they  made  of  their  children,  which  of  them  ^  ^h*  choice 
were  to  be  brought  up,  and  which  exposed  to  perish ;  JBmmS'  thlTt 
who  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  unjust  and  inhu-  b*b*rMjMup 
man  custom  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  ^'•^vo*^- 
all  such  infants  as  had  th^  miisfortune  to  be  bom  with  a  con- 
stitution that  appeared  too  weak  and  delicate  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  and  exercises  to  which  the  commonwealth  destined 
all  her  subjects  ?     Is  it  then  impossible,  and  without  example, 
that  children,  who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their  infancy,  should 
ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and  become  in  time  of  a  robust 

*  Flut.  in  Loam.  Inttitut.  p.  237. 

*  Lysandnim  T^Acedtenioniatn  dicere  aiunt  solitum :  LacedaBinone  esse  honestissi* 
mum  domiciliuif  senectutis  Cic.  de  ten.  n.  63.  'Ey  AMHtimifun  »«A.X/rr«  ynfuvt, 
Flut.  in  Mor.  p.  79o 
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and  vigorous  constitution  P  Or  suppose  it  were  so,  can  a  man 
no  way  serve  his  country,  but  by  the  strength  of  his  body? 
Is  tliere  no  account  to  be  made  of  his  wisdom,  prudence, 
counsel,  generosity,  courage,  magnanimity,  and,  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  qualities  that  depend  upon  the  mind  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  ?  '  Omnino  illud  honestum,  quod  ex  animo  exceho 
magnificoque  qu€Brimus,  animi  efficitur,  non  corporis  viribva. 
Did  Lycurgos  himself  render  less  service^  or  do  less  honour  to 
Sparta,  by  establishing  his  laws,  than  the  greatest  generals  did 
by  their  victories  ?  Agesilaus  was  of  so  small  a  stature,  and 
so  mean  in  person,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  him  the  Egyptians 
could  not  help  laughing ;  and  yet,  little  as  he  was,  he  made 
the  great  king  of  Persia  tremble  upon  the  throne  of  half  the 
world. 

But,  what  is  yet  stronger  than  all  I  have  said,  has  any  other 
person  a  right  or  po^iser  over  the  lives  of  men,  than  He  from 
whom  they  received  them,  even  God  himself?  And  does  not 
a  legislator  visibly  usurp  the  authority  of  God,  whenever  he 
arrogates  to  himself  such  a  power  without  his  commission? 
That  precept  of  the  decalogue,  which  was  only  a  renewal  of 
the  law  of  nature,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  universally  <:ondemns 
all  those  among  the  ancients  who  imagined  they  had  a  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  and  even  over  their  own 
children. 

The  great  defect  in  Lycurgus's  laws  (as  Plato  and  Aristotle 
s  Their  care  ^*^®  obscrvcd)  is,  that  they  tended  only  to  form  a 
to^the^boT^^  nation  of  soldiers.  All  that  legislator's  thoughts 
seemed  wholly  bent  upon  the  means  of  strengthening 
the  bodies  of  the  people,  without  any  concern  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds.  Why  should  he  banish  from  his  common- 
wealth all  arts  and  sciences^  which,  besides  many  other  *  ad- 
vantages, have  this  most  happy  eflTect,  that  they  soften  our 
manners,  polish  our  understandings,  improve  the  heart,  and 
render  our  behaviour  civil,  courteous,  gentle,  and  obliging; 
such,  in  a  word,  as  qualifies  us  for  company  and  society, 
and  makes  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  agreeable.? 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  something  of  a  rough- 

'  Ciccr.  1.  i.  de  offic.  n.  79.     Ibid.  n.  7^, 

♦  Omnes  artes  quibus  setas  puerilis  ad  humanitatem  informari  solet.     Cic.  Orat, 
pro  Arcft. 
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ness  and  austerity  in  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  many  times  even  something  of  ferocity,  a  failing  that 
proceeded  chiefly  from  their  education,  and  that  rendered 
them  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  all  their  allies. 

It  was  an  excellent  practice  in  Sparta,  to  accustom  their 
youth   betimes   to  suffer  heat    and  cold,   hunger  3,  '^^^  ^^ 
and  thirst,  and  by   several   severe  and  laborious  SJJSS/thrii*^ 
exercises  to  *  bring  the  body  into  subjection  to  «*»ii<i'«- 
reason,  whose  faithful  and  diligent  minister  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  execution  of  all  her  orders  and  injunctions ;  which  it  can 
never  do,  if  it  be  not  able  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  hardships  and 
fatigues.     But  was  it  rational  in  them  to  carry  their  severities 
so  far,  as  the  inhuman  treatment  we  have  mentioned  ?    And 
was  it  not  utterly  barbarous  and  brutal  in  the  fathers  and 
mothers  to  see  the  blood  trickling  from  the  wounds  of  their 
children,  nay,  even  to  see  them  expiring  under  the  lashes, 
without  concern  P 

Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  mothers,  who 
could  hear  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  children  ,  ^ 
slain  in  bs^ttle,  not  only  without  tears,  but  even  with  ^•»'  inhum*- 
a  kind   of  joy  and  satisfaction.     For  my  part,  I 
should  thiidc  it  much  better  that  nature  should  show  herself 
a  Uttle  more  on  such  occasions,  and  that  the  love  of  one's 
country  should  not  utterly  extinguish  the  sentiments  of  maternal 
tenderness.     One  of  our  generals  in  France,  who  in  the  heat  of 
battle  was  told  that  his  son  was  killed,  spoke  much  more  pro- 
perly on  the  subject :  *  Let  us  at  present  think,'  said  he,  *  how 
to  conquer  the  enemy ;  to-morrow  I  will  mourn  for  my  son.' 

Nor  can  I  see  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  that  law, 
imposed  by  Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans,  which  5,  Their  excei. 
enjoined  the  spending  the  whole  of  their  time,  »^«i«»»'*"- 
except. when  they  were  engaged  in  war,  in  idleness  and  inaction. 
He  left  all  the  arts  and  trades  entirely  to  the  slaves  and 
strangers  that  lived  amongst  them,  and  put  nothing  into  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  but  the  lance  and  the  shield.  Not  to 
mention  the  danger  there  was  in  suffering  the  number  of 
slaves,  that  were  necessary  for  tilling  the  land,  to  increase  to 

*  ExerceDdum  corpus,  et  ita  aflSciendum  est,  at  obedire  coDsilio  ratioQi(][ue  possit 
in  exequendis  negotiis  et  labore  toierando. — ^Lib.  i.  de  offic.  n.  79, 
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such  a  degree  as  to  become  much  greater  than  that  of  their 
masters,  which  was  often  an  occasion  of  seditions  and  riots 
among  them ;  how  many  disorders  must  men  necessarily  fell 
into,  that  have  so  much  leisure  upon  their  hands,  and  have  no 
daily  occupation  or  regular  labour.  This  is  an  inconvenience 
even  now  but  too  common  among  our  nobility,  and  which  is 
the  natural  effect  of  their  injudicious  education.  Except  in 
the  time  of  war,  most  of  our  gentry  spend  their  lives  in  a  most 
useless  and  unprofitable  manner.  They  look  upon  agriculture, 
arts,  and  commerce,  as  beneath  them,  and  derogatory  to  their 
gentility.  They  seldom  know  how  to  handle  any  thing  but 
their  swords.  As  for  the  sciences,  they  take  but  a  very  small 
tincture  of  them;  just  so  much  as  they  cannot  well  be  without; 
and  many  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  them,  nor  any  man- 
ner of  taste  for  books  or  reading.  We  are  not  to  wonder  then, 
if  gaming  and  hunting,  eating  and  drinking,  mutual  visits  and 
frivolous  discourse,  make  up  their  whole  occupation.  What 
a  life  is  this  for  men  that  have  any  parts  or  understanding  I 

Lycurgus  would  be  utterly  inexcusable  if  he  gave  occasion, 
as  he  is  accused  of  bavins  done,  for  all  the  rigour 
eity  towards  and  cruclty  exercised  towards  the  Uelots  in  his 
republic.  These  Helots  were  slaves  employed  by 
the  Spartans  to  till  the  ground.  It  was  their  custom  not  only 
to  make  these  poor  creatures  drunk,  and  expose  them  before 
their  children,  in  order  to  give  them  an  abhorrence  for  so 
shameful  and  odious  a  vice,  but  they  treated  them  ftlso  with 
the  utmost  barbarity,  and  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
destroy  them  by  any  violence  or  cruelty  whatsoever,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  always  ready  to  rebel. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  related  by  ^  Thucydides^  two  thou* 
sand  of  these  Helotis  disappeared  at  once,  without  any  body's 
knowing  what  was  become  of  them.  Plutarch  pretends^  this 
barbarous  custom  was  not  practised  till  after  Lycurgus's  time, 
and  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it. 

But  that  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  most  culpable,  and 
7  Modest  ^hat  most  clearly  shows  the  prodigious  enormitiea 
and  decencjr     ^nd  cToss   darkucss    in  which    the   Pagans    were 

entirely  neg-  O  ^o 

lected.  plunged,  is  the  little  regard  he  showed  for  modesty 

»  Lib.  IV, 
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and  decency,  in  what  concerned  the  education  of  girls,  and 
the  marriages  of  young  women ;  which  was  without  doubt 
the  source  of  those  disorders  that  prevailed  in  Sparta,  as 
Aristotle  has  wisely  observed.  When  we  compare  these 
indecent  and  licentious  institutions  of  the  wisest  legislator 
that  ever  profane  antiquity  could  boast,  with  the  sanctity 
and  purity  of  the  evangelical  precepts,  what  a  noble  idea 
does  it  give  us  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion ! 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  less  advantageous  notion  of  this  pre- 
eminence, if  we  compare  the  most  excellent  and  laudable  part 
of  Lycurgus's  institutions  with  the  laws  of  the  Grospel.  It  is, 
we  must  own,  a  wonderful  thing,  that  a  whole  people  should 
consent  to  a  division  of  their  lands,  which  set  the  poor  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  rich ;  and  that  by  a  total  exclusion 
of  gold  and  silver,  they  should  reduce  themselves  to  a  kind  of 
voluntary  poverty.  But  the  Spartan  legislator,  when  he 
enacted  these  laws,  had  the  sword  in  his  hand ;  whereas  the 
Christian  legislator  says  but  a  word,  *  Blessed  are  the  {)oor  in 
spirit,'  and  thousands  of  the  faithful,  through  all  succeeding 
genemtions,  renounce  their  goods,  sell  their  lands  and  estates, 
and  leave  all  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  their  master,  in  poverty 
and  want. 

Article  VIII.  The  Govbrnmbnt  of  Athens.  Thb 
Laws  of  Solon.  The  History  of  that  Republic  from 
THE  Time  of  Solon  to  the  Reign  of  Darius  the  First. — 
I  have  already  observed,  that  Athens  was  at  first  governed  by 
kings.  But  they  had  little  more  than  the  name ;  for  theii 
whole  power  being  confined  to  the  conmiand  of  the  armiesc 
vanished  in  time  of  peace.  Every  man  was  master  in  his  own 
house,  where  he  lived  in  an  absolute  state  of  independence. 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  having  devoted  himself  to  die 
for  the  public  good,  his  sons  Medon  and  Nileus  quarrelled 
about  the  succession.  The  Athenians  took  this  occasion  to 
abolish  the  regal  power,  though  it  did  not  much  incommode 
them ;  and  declared,  that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Athens ;  * 
at  the  very  same  time  that  the  Jews,  weary  of  the  theocracy, 

*  Codrus  was  contemporary  with  Saul. 
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that  is,  of  having  the  true  God  for  their  king,  would  absolutely 
have  a  man  to  reign  over  them. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  Homer,  when  he  enumerates  the 
ships  of  the  confederate  Grecians,  gives  the  name  of  '  people' 
to  none  but  the  Athenians ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  Athenians  even  then  had  a  great  inclination  to  a 
democratical  government,  and  that  the  chief  authority  was  at 
that  time  vested  in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings  they  substituted  a  kind  of  gover- 
nors for  life,  under  the  title  of  Archons.  But  this  perpetual 
magistracy  appeared  still  in  the  eyes  of  this  free  people, 
as  too  lively  an  image  of  regal  power,  of  which  they  were 
desirous  of  abolishing  even  the  very  shadow ;  for  which  reason, 
they  first  reduced  that  office  to  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  then 
to  tibat  of  one ;  and  this  they  did  with  a  view  of  resuming  the 
authority  the  more  frequently  into  their  own  hands,  .which  they 
never  transferred  to  their  magistrates  but  with  regret. 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain 
those  turbulent  spirits,  who  were  grown  excessively  jealous  of 
their  liberty  and  independence,  very  tender  and  apt  to  be 
offended  at  any  thing  that  seemed  to  encroach  upon  their 
equality,  and  always  ready  to  take  umbrage  at  whatever  bad 
the  least  appearance  of  dominion  or  superiority.  From  hence 
arose  continual  factions  and  quarrels;  there  was  no  agreement 
or  concord  among  them,  either  about  religion  or  government. 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable  of  enlarge 
ing  her  power,  it  being  very  happy  for  her  that  she  could 
preserve  herself  from  ruin  in  the  midst  of  those  long  and 
frequent  dissensions,  with  which  she  had  to  struggle. 

Misfortunes  instruct.  Athens  learned,  at  length,  that  true 
liberty  consists  in  a  dependence  upon  justice  and  reason. 
This  happy  subjection  could  not  be  established,  but  by  a 
legislator.      She  therefore   pitched   upon   Draco,  a   man   of 

^  j^      acknowledged  wisdom  and    integrity.     It  does  not 
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AntJLC.    appear  that  Greece  had,  before  his  time,  any  written 


laws.  He  published  some,  whose  rigour,  anticipat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  Stoical  doctrine,  was  so  great,  that  it 
punished  the  smallest  offence,  as  well  as  the  most  enormous 
crimes,  equally  with  death.      These  laws  of  Draco,  written. 
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says  Demades,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood,  had  the  same 
fate  as  asually  attends  all  violent  extremes.  Sentiments 
of  humanity  in  the  judges,  compassion  for  the  accused,  whom 
they  were  wont  to  look  upon  rather  as  unfortunate  than  crimi- 
nal, and  the  apprehensions  the  accusers  and  witnesses  were 
under  of  rendering  themselves  odious  to  the  people  ;  all  these 
motives,  I  say,  concurred  to  produce  a  remissness  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws;  which  by  that  means,  in  process  of 
time,  became  as  it  were  abrogated  through  disuse  :  and  thus  an 
excessive  rigour  paved  the  way  for  impunity. 

The  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  former  disorders,  made 
them  have  recourse  to  fresh  precautions :  for  they  were  willing 
to  slacken  the  curb  and  restraint  of  fear,  but  not  to  break  it. 
In  order  therefore  to  find  out  mitigations,  which  might  make 
amends  for  what  they  took  ^way  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
they  cast  their  eyes  upon  one  of  the  wisest  and  most     a.  m. 
virtuous  persons  of  bis  age,  I  mean  Solon ;  whose   Am.^j.'  c. 
singular  qualities,  and  especially  his  great  mildness,       ^^' 
had  acquired  him  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  whole  city. 

His  chief  application  had  been  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  we  call  politics,  and 
which  teaches  the  art  of  government.  His  extraordinary  merit 
gave  him  one  of  the  first  ranks  among  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  who  rendered  the  age  we  are  speaking  of  so  illustrious. 
^  These  sages  often  paid  visits  to  one  another.  One  day  that 
Solon  went  to  Miletus  to  see  Thales,  the  first  thing  he  said  to 
him  was,  that  he  wondered  why  he  had  never  chosen  to  have 
either  wife  or  children.  Thales  made  him  no  answer  then  ; 
but  a  few  days  afler  he  contrived  that  a  stranger  should  come 
into  their  company,  and  pretend  that  he  was  just  arrived  from 
Athens,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  about  ten  days  before. 
Solon  asked  him,  if  there  was  no  news  at  Athens  when  he  came 
away.  The  stranger,  who  had  been  taught  his  lesson,  replied, 
that  he  had  heard  of  nothing  but  the  death  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, whose  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  town,  because,  as 
they  said,  he  was  the  son  of  the  worthiest  man  in  the  city,  who 
was  then  absent.  Alas !  cried  Splon,  interrupting  the  man's 
story,  how  much  is  the  poor  father  of  the  youth  to  be  pitied  ! 

b  Plut.  in  Sohn.  p.  81,  82. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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But,  pray,  what  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?  I  heard  his  name, 
replied  the  stranger,  but  I  have  forgotten  it :  I  only  remember, 
that  the  people  talked  much  of  his  wisdom  and  justice.  Every 
answer  afforded  new  cause  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  the  inquire 
ing  father,  who  was  so  justly  alarmed.  Was  it  not,  said  he  at 
length,  the  son  of  Solon  ?  The  very  same,  replied  the  stranger. 
Solon  at  these  words  reiit  his  clothes,  and  beat  his  breast,  and 
expressing  his  sorrow  by  tears  and  groans,  abandoned  himself 
to  the  most  sensible  affliction.  Thales,  seeing  this,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him  with  a  smile :  Comfort  yourself, 
my  friend  ;  all  that  has  been  told  to  you  is  a  mere  fiction. 
Now  you  see  the  reason  why  I  never  married :  it  is  because  I 
am  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  such  trials  and  afflictions. 

Plutarch  has  given  us  a  large  refutation  of  Thales's  reasoning, 
which  tends  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  most  natural  and  rea- 
sonable attachments  in  life,  in  lieu  of  which  the  heart  of  man 
will  not  fail  to  substitute  others  of  an  unjust  and  unlawful 
nature,  which  will  expose  him  to  the  same  pains  and  inconve* 
niences.  The  remedy,  says  this  historian,  against  the  grief 
that  may  arise  from  the  loss  of  good&,  of  friends,  or  of  children, 
is  not  to  throw  away  our  estates,  and  reduce  ourselves  to 
poverty,  to  make  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  friendship,  or 
to  confine  ourselves  to  a  state  of  celibacy ;  but  upon  all  such 
accidents  and  misfortunes,  to  make  a  right  use  of  our  reason. 

'  Athens,  after  some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which 
the  prudence  and  courage  of  Solon  had  procured,  who  was  as 
great  a  warrior  as  he  was  a  statesman,  relapsed  into  her  former 
dissensions  about  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
was  divided  into  as  many  parties  as  there  were  different  sorts 
of  inhabitants  in  Attica.  For  those  that  lived  upon  the  moun- 
tains, were  fond  of  popular  government ;  those  in  the  low-lands 
were  for  an  oligarchy ;  and  those  that  dwelt  on  the  sea-coasts 
were  for  having  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of  those 
two  forms  blended  together ;  and  these  hindered  the  other  two 
contending  parties  from  getting  any  ground  of  each  other. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  party  which  consisted  only 
of  the  poor,  who  were  grievously  harassed  and  oppressed  by 
the  rich,  on  account  of  their  debts^  which  they  were  not  able 

I  PIttt.  in  Solon,  p.  85,  86. 
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to  discharge.  This  unhappy  party  was  determined  to  choose 
themselves  a  chief,  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  inhuman 
severity  of  their  creditors,  and  make  an  entire  change  in  the 
form  of  their  government,  by  making  a  new  division  of  the  lands. 

In  this  extreme  danger,  all  the  wise  Athenians  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Solon,  who  was  obnoxious  to  neither  party,  because 
he  had  never  sided  either  with  the  injustice  of  the  rich,  or  the 
rebellion  of  the  poor;  and  they  solicited  him  very  earnestly  to 
take  the  management  of  affairs,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  these  differences  and  disorders.  He  was  very  unwilling 
to  take  upon  him  so  dangerous  a  commission  :  however,  he 
was  at  last  chosen  Archon,  and  was  constituted  supreme  arbiter 
and  legislator,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties ;  the 
rich  liking  him,  as  he  was  rich  ;  and  the  poor,  because  he  was 
honest.  He  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  himself  king : 
several  of  the  citizens  advised  him  to  it ;  and  even  the  wisest 
among  them,  not  thinking  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  reason 
to  bring  about  a  favourable  change  consistent  with  the  laws, 
were  not  unwilling  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  vested  in 
one  man,  who  was  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  prudence 
and  justice.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  that 
were  made  to  him,  and  all  the  solicitations  and  reproaches  of 
his  friends,  who  treated  his  refusal  of  the  diadem  as  an  effect 
of  pusillanimity  and  meanness  of  spirit,  he  was  stifl  firm  and 
unchangeable  in  his  purpose,  and  thought  only  of  settling  a 
form  of  government  in  his  country,  that  should  be  the  parent 
of  a  just  and  reasonable  liberty.  Not  venturing  to  meddle 
with  certain  disorders  and  evils  which  he  looked  upon  as 
incurable,  he  undertook  to  bring  about  no  other  alterations  or 
changes,  than  such  as  he  thought  he  could  persuade  the  citizens 
to  comply  with,  by  the  influence  of  reason,  or  bring  them  into, 
by  the  weight  of  his  authority ;  wisely  mixing,  as  he  himself 
said,  authority  and  power  with  reason  and  justice.  Wherefore, 
when  one  afterwards  asked  him,  if  the  laws,  which  he  had 
made  for  the  Athenians,  were  the  best  that  could  be  given  them ; 
*  Yes,*  said  he,  *  the  best  they  were  capable  of  receiving.' 

The  soul  of  popular  states  is  equality.  But,  for  fear  of 
disgusting  the  rich,  Solon  durst  not  propose  any  equality  of 
lands  and  wealth  ;  whereby  Attica,  as  well  as  Laconia,  would 

q2 
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have  resembled  a  paternal  inheritance,  divided  among  a  number 
of  brethren.  However,  he  went  so  far  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slavery  and  oppression  of  those  poor  citizens,  whose  excessive 
debts  and  accumulated  arrears  had  forced  them  to  sell  their 
persons  and  liberty,  and  reduce  themselves  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude and  bondage.  An  express  law  was  made,  which  declared 
all  debtors  discharged  and  acquitted  of  all  their  debts. 

^  This  affair  drew  Solon  into  a  troublesome  scrape,  which 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  concern.  When  he  first 
determined  to  cancel  the  debts,  he  foresaw,  that  such  an  edict, 
which  had  something  in  it  contrary  to  justice,  would  be  extremely 
offensive.  For  which  reason,  he  endeavoured  in  some  measure 
to  rectify  the  tenour  of  it,  by  introducing  it  with  a  specious 
preamble,  which  set  forth  a  great  many  very  plausible  pretexts, 
and  gave  a  colour  of  equity  and  reason  to  the  law,  which .  in 
reality  it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto,  he  first  disclosed  his 
design  to  some  particular  friends,  whom  he  used  to  consult  in 
all  his  affairs,  and  concerted  with  them  the  form  and  the  terms, 
in  which  this  edict  should  be  expressed.  Now,  before  it  was 
published,  his  friends,  who  were  more  interested  than  faithful, 
secretly  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  of  their  rich  acquaint- 
ance, which  they  laid  out  in  purchasing  of  lands,  as  knowing 
they  would  not  be  affected  by  the  edict.  When  the  edict  was 
published,  the  general  indignation,  that  was  raised  by  such  a 
base  and  flagrant  knavery,  fell  upon  Solon,  though  in  fact  he 
had  no  hand  in  it.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  in  oflice  to 
be  disinterested  and  upright  himself;  all  that  surround  and 
approach  him,  ought  to  be  so  too  ;  wife,  relations,  friends, 
secretaries,  and  servants.  The  faults  of  others  are  charged  to 
his  account :  all  the  wrongs,  all  the  rapine,  that  may  be  com- 
mitted either  through  his  negligence  or  connivance,  are  justly 
imputed  to  him  because  it  is  his  business,  and  one  of  the 
principal  designs  of  his  being  put  into  such  trust,  to  prevent 
those  corruptions  and  abuses. 

This  ordinance  at  first  pleased  neither  of  the  two  parties  ; 
it  disgusted  the  rich,  because  it  abolished  the  debts ;  and  dis- 
satisfied the  poor,  because  it  did  not  ordain  a  new  division  of 
the  lands,  as  they  had  expected,  and  as  Lycurgus  had  actually 

•-  Phit.  m  So/on.  p.  87. 
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effected  at  Sparta.  But  Solon's  influence  at  Athens  fell  very 
short  of  that  which  Lycurgus  had  acquired  in  Sparta ;  for  he 
had  no  other  authority  over  the  Athenians,  than  what  the 
reputation  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  integrity,  had  procured  him. 

However,  in  a  little  time  afterwards  this  ordinance  was 
generally  approved,  and  the  same  powers  as  before  were  con- 
tinued to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by  Draco, 
except  those  against  murder.  The  reason  of  his  doing  this, 
was  the  excessive  rigour  of  those  laws,  which  inflicted  death 
alike  upon  all  sorts  of  offenders  ;  so  that  they  who  were  con- 
victed of  sloth  and  idleness,  or  they  that  had  stolen  only  a  few 
herbs,  or  a  little  fruit,  out  of  a  garden,  were  as  severely  punished 
as  those  that  were  guilty  of  murder  or  sacrilege. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  offices,  employments 
and  magistracies,  all  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rich 
for  which  reason  he  distributed  all  the  rich  citizens  into  three 
classes,  ranging  them  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
incomes  and  revenues,  and  according  to  the  value  and  estima- 
tion of  each  particular  man*s  estate.  Those  that  were  found 
to  have  five  hundred  measures  per  annum,,  as  well  in  corn  as 
in  liquids,  were  placed  in  the  first  rank  ;  those  that  had  three 
hundred,  were  placed  in  the  second ;  and  those  that  had  but 
two  hundred,  made  up  the  third. 

*  All  the  rest  of  the  citizens)  whose  income  fell  short  of  two 
hundred  measures,  were  comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last  class, 
and  were  never  admitted  into  any  employments,  Bnt,  in  order 
to  make  them  amends  for  this  exclusion  from  offices,  he  left 
them  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  and  judgments  of  the 
people ;  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  in  time  became  extremely  advantageous,  and  made 
them  masters  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  city :  for  most  of  the  law- 
suits and  differences  were  ultimately  referred  to  the  people,  to 
whom  an  appeal  lay  from  all  the  judgments  of  the  magistrates 
and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  the  greatest  and  most 
important  affairs  of  the  state,  relating  to  peace  or  war,  were 
also  determined. 

1  Plut.  tM  Solon  p.  88. 
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The  Areopagus,  so  called  from  the  ♦  place  where  its  assem- 
blies were  held,  had  been  a  long  time  established.  Solon 
restored  and  augmented  its  authority,  leaving  to  that  tribunal, 
as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  a  general  inspection  and 
superintendeiicy  over  all  affairs,  as  also  the  care  of  causing  the 
laws  (of  which  he  made  that  body  the  guardian)  to  be  observed 
and  put  in  execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens  of  the 
greatest  probity  and  worth  were  made  the  judges  of  the  Areo- 
pagus. Solon  was  the  first  that  thought  it  convenient  that 
none  should  be  honoured  with  that  dignity,  except  such  as  had 
passed  through  the  office  of  Archon.  "  Nothing  was  so  august 
as  this  senate ;  and  its  reputation  for  judgment  and  integrity 
became  so  very  great,  that  the  Romans  sometimes  referred 
causes,  which  were  too  intricate  for  their  own  decision,  to  the 
determination  of  this  tribunal. 

Nothing  was  regarded  or  attended  to  here,  but  truth  alone ; 
and  to  the  end  that  no  external  objects  might  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  judges,  their  tribunal  was  always  held  at  night,  or 
in  the  dark ;  and  the  orators  were  not  allowed  to  make  use  of 
any  exordium,  digression,  or  peroration. 

Solon,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  abuse  which  the 
people  might  make  of  the  great  authority  he  left  them,  created 
a  second  council,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  a  hundred 
out  of  every  tribe ;  and  ordered  all  causes  and  afikirs  to  be 
brought  before  this  council,  and  to  be  maturely  examined  by 
them,  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people ;  to  the  judgment  of  which  the  sentiments  of  the  other 
were  to  submit,  and  to  which  alone  belonged  the  right  of  giving 
a  final  sentence  and  decision.  It  was  upon  tliis  subject  that 
Anacharsis  (whom  the  reputation  of  the  sages  of  Greece  had 
brought  from  the  heart  of  Scythia)  said  one  day  to  Solon, 
I  wonder  you  should  empower  wise  men  only  to  deliberate  and 
debate  upon  affairs,  and  leave  the  determination  and  decision 
of  them  wholly  to  fools. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  Solon  was  conversing  with 
him  upon  some  other  regulations  he  had  in  view,  Ana<^arsir., 

«  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  1.     Lucian.  in  Hermot.  p.  595.     Quintil.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 

"*  This  was  a  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens,  called  Areopagus,  that  is  to  s&y, 
the  hill  of  Ahn ;  because  it  was  there  Mars  had  been  tried  for  the  mni^er  <^ 
Halirrothius,  the  soa  of  Nepiune. 
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astonished  that  he  could  expect  to  succeed  in  his  designs  of 
restraining  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  the  citizens  by  written 
laws,  answered  him  in  this  manner :  *  Give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  these  written  laws  are  just  like  spider's  webs :  the 
weak  and  small  may  be  caught  and  entangled  in  them;  but 
the  rich  and  powerful  will  break  through  them,  and  despise 
them.' 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  very  sensible 
of  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a  democracy,  or  popular 
government :  but,  having  thoroughly  studied,  and  being  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with,  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  Athenians,  he  knew  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the 
sovereignty  out  of  the  people's  hands ;  and  that  if  they  parted 
with  it  at  one  time,  they  would  soon  resume  it  at  another  by 
force  and  violence.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
limiting  their  power  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  and  the 
council  of  four  hundred;  judging  that  the  state,  being  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  these  two  powerful  bodies,  as  by 
two  good  anchors,  would  not  be  so  liable  to  commotions  and 
disorders  as  it  had  been,  and  that  the  people  would  enjoy 
more  tranquillity. 

I  shall  mention  only  some  of  the  laws  which  Solon  made, 
by  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
rest.  "  In  the  first  place,  every  particular  person  was  autho- 
rized to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  any  one  that  was  injured  and 
insulted  ;  so  that  the  first  comer  might  prosecute  the  offender, 
and  bring  him  to  justice  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 

The  design  of  this  wise  legislator  by  this  ordinance  was,  to 
accustom  his  citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  one  another's 
sufferings  and  misfortunes,  as  they  were  all  members  of  one 
and  the  same  body. 

^  By  another  law,  those  persons,  that  in  public  differences 
and  dissensions  did  not  declare  themselves  of  one  party  or 
other,  but  waited  to  see  how  things  would  go,  before  they 
determined,  were  declared  infamous,  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  and  to  have  all  their  estates  confiscated.  Solon 
had  learnt,  from  long  experience  and  deep  reflection,  that  the 
rich,  the  powerful,  and  even  the  wise  and  virtuous,  are  usiially 

•  rtut.  Ill  So/on.  p.  88.  •  Ibia.  p.  89. 
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the  most  backward  to  expose  themselves  to  the  inconveniences 
which  public  dissensions  and  troubles  produce  in  society  ;  and 
that  their  zeal  for  the  public  good  does  not  render  them  so 
vigilant  and  active  in  the  defence  of  it,  as  the  passions  of  the 
factious  render  them  industrious  to  destroy  it;  that  the  right 
side  being  thus  abandoned  by  those  that  are  capable  of  giving 
more  weight,  authority,  and  strength  to  it,  by  their  union  and 
concurrence,  becomes  unable  to  grapple  with  the  audacious 
and  violent  enterprises  of  a  few  daring  innovators.     To  prevent 
this  misfortune,  which'  may  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  a  state,  Solon  judged  it  proper  to  force  the 
well  affected,  by  the  fear  of  greater  inconveniences  to  them- 
selves, to  declare  at  the  very  beginning  of  any  commotion,  for 
the  party  that  was  in  the  right,  and  to  animate  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  the  best  citizens  by  engaging  with  them  in  the 
common  danger.     By  this  method  of  accustoming  the.  minds 
of  the  people  to  look  upon  that  man  almost  as  an.  enemy  and  a 
traitor,  that  should  appear  indifferent  to,  and  unconcerned  at, 
the  misfortunes  of  the  public,  he  provided  the  state  with  a 
quick  and  sure  resource  against  the  sudden   enterprises   of 
wicked  and  profligate  citizens. 

P  Solon  abolished  the  giving  of  portions  in  marriage  with 
young  women,  unless  they  were  only  daughters ;  and  ordered 
that  the  bride  should  carry  lio  other  fortune  to  her  husband 
than  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  household  goods  of  little 
value :  for  he  would  not  have  matrimony  become  a  traffic,  and 
a  mere  commerce  of  interest;  but  desired,  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  an  honourable  fellowship  and  society,  in  order  to 
raise  subjects  to  the  state,  to  make  the  married  pair  live 
agreeably  and  harmoniously  together,  and  to  give  continual 
testimony  of  mutual  love  and  tenderness  to  each  other. 

Before  Solon's  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  make 
their  wills  ;  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  always  devolved  upon 
his  children  and  family.  Solon's  law  allowed  every  one  that 
was  childless,  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estate  as  he  thought  fit ; 
preferring  by  that  means  friendship  to  kindred,  and  choice  to 
necessity  and  constraint,  and  rendering  every  man  truly  master 
of  his  own  fortune,  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  bestow  it  where 

F  Plut.  in  Soion.  p,  89. 
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he  pleased.  This  law  however  did  not  authorize  indifferently 
all  sorts  of  donations :  it  justified  and  approved  of  none  but 
ttiose  that  were  made  freely  and  without  any  compulsion: 
/without  having  the  mind  distempered  and  intoxicated  by  potions 
or  charms,  or  perverted  and  seduced  by  the  allurements  and 
caresses  of  a  woman ;  for  this  wise  lawgiver  was  justly  per- 
suaded, that  there  is  no  difference  to  be  made  between  being 
seduced  and  being  forced,  looking  upon  artifice  and  violence, 
pleasure  and  pain,  in  the  same  light,  when  they  are  made  use 
of  as  means  to  impose  upon  men's  reason,  and  to  captivate 
the  liberty  of  their  understandings. 

^  Another  regulation  he  made  was  to  lessen  the  rewards  of 
the  victors  at  the  Isthmian  and  Olympic  games,  and  to  fix 
them  at  a  certain  value,  viz^  a  hundred  drachmas,  which  make 
about  two  pounds,  for  the  first  sort ;  and  five  hundred  drachmas, 
or  about  ten  pounds,  for  the  second.  He  thought  it  a  shameful 
thing,  that  atliletae  and  wrestlers,  a  sort  of  people  not  only 
useless,  but  often  dangerous  to  the  state,  should  have  any 
considerable  rewards  allotted  them,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  reserved  for  the  families  of  those  persons  who  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  it  being  very  just  and  reasonable,  that 
the  state  should  support  and  provide  for  such  orphans,  who 
probably  might  come  in  time  to  follow  the  good  examples  of 
their  fathers. 

In  order  to  encourage  arts,  trades,  and  manufactures,  the 
senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  charged  with  the  care  of  inquiring 
into  the  ways  and  means  that  every  man  made  use  of  to  gain 
his  livelihood ;  and  of  chastising  and  punishing  all  those  who 
led  an  idle  life.  Besides  the  foi*ementioned  view  of  bringing 
arts  and  trades  into  a  flourishing  condition,  this  regulation  was 
founded  upon  two  other  reasons  still  more  important; 

1.  Solon  considered,  that  such  persons  as  have  no  fortune^ 
and  make  use  of  no  methods  of  industry  to  gain  their  livelihood, 
are  ready  to  employ  all  manner  of  unjust  and  unlawful  means 
for  acquiring  money ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  subsisting  some 
way  or  other  disposes  them  for  committing  all  sorts  of  misde- 
meanours, rapine,  knaveries,  and  frauds;  from  which  springs 
up  a  school  of  vice  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 

4  Plut.  p.  91.     Diog.  Laert.  in  So/on.  p.  37. 
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such   a  leaven  gains  ground,  as  does  not  fail  to  spread   its 
infection,  and  by  degrees  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  able  statesmen  have  always 
looked  upon  these  indigent  and  idle  people  as  a  troop  of 
dangerous,  restless,  and  turbulent  spirits,  eager  after  innovation 
and  change,  always  ready  for  seditions  and  insurrections,  and 
interested  in  revolutions  of  the  state,  by  which  alone  they  can 
hope  to  change  their  own  situation  and  fortune.  It  was  for  all 
these  reasons,  that  in  the  law  we  are  speaking  of,  Solon  declared, 
that  a  son  should  not  be  obliged  to  support  his  father  in  old 
age  or  necessity,  if  the  latter  had  not  taken  care  to  have  his 
son  brought  up  to  some  trade  or  occupation :  all  children  that 
were  spurious  and  illegitimate,  were  exempted  from  the  same 
duty :  for  it  is  evident,  says  Solon,  that  whoever  thus  contemns 
the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  matrimony,  has  never  had  in  view 
the  lawful  end  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  in  having 
children,  but  only  the  gratification  of  a  loose  passion.  Having 
then  satisfied  his  own  desires,  he  has  no  proper  right  over  the 
persons  who  may  spring  from  this  disgraceful  intercourse,  upon 
whose  lives,  as  well  as  births,  he  has  entailed  an  indelible 
infamy  and  reproach. 

'  It  was  prohibited  to  speak  any  ill  of  the  dead ;  because 
religion  directs  us  to  account  the  dead  as  sacred,  justice  requires 
us  to  spare  those  that  are  no  more,  and  good  policy  isboald 
hinder  hatred  from  becoming  immortal. 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  affront  or  give  ill  langus^  to  any  ' 
body  in  the  temples,  in  courts  of  judicature,  in  public  assem- 
blies, and  in  the  theatres,  during  the  time  of  representation :  for 
to  be  no  where  able  to  govern  our  passions  and  resentments, 
argues  too  untractable  and  licentious  a  disposition  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  restrain  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occa- 
•fiions,  is  a  virtue  beyond  the  strength  of  mere  human  nature, 
and  a  perfection  reserved  for  the  evangelical  law. 

Cicero  observes,  that  this  wise  legislator  of  Athens,  whose 
laws  were  in  force  even  in  his  time,  had  provided  no  law  against 
parricide ;  and  being  asked  the  reason  why  he  had  not,  be 
answered:  *  •  That  to  make  laws  against,  and  ordain  punish- 

»  Hut.  in  Solon,  p.  89. 

*  Sapientcr  fecisse  dicitur,  cum  de  eo  nihil  sanxerit,  quod  antea  coinmissum  non 
erat ;  ne,  non  tarn  prohibere,  quam  admoDere^  videretnr.     Pro  Rose,  Jmer.  n.  70. 
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ments  for  a  crime  that  hitherto  had  never  been  known  or  heard 
of,  was  the  way  to  introduce  it,  rather  than  to  prevent  it.'  I 
omit  several  of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and  adultery,  in 
which  there  are  remarkable  and  maftifest  contradictions,  and  a 
great  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  knowledge  and  error, 
which  we  generally  find  even  among  the  very  wisest  of  the 
heathens,  who  had  no  established  principles. 

After  Solon  had  published  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  people 
by  public  oath  to  observe  them  religiously,  at  least  for  the 
term  of  a  hundred  years,  he  thought  proper  to  remove  from 
Athens,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  take  root,  and  to  gather 
strength  by  custom ;  as  also  to  rid  himself  of  the  trouble  and 
importunity  of  those  who  came  to  consult  him  about  the  meaning 
of  his  laws,  and  to  avoid  the  complaints  and' ill-will  of  others: 
for,  as  he  said  himself,  in  great  undertakings  it  is  hard  (if  not 
impossible)  to  please  all  parties.  He  was  absent  ten  years, 
m  which  interval  of  time  we  are  to  place  his  journeys  into 
Egypt,  into  Lydia,  to  visit  king  Crcesus,  and  into  several  other 
countries.  '  At  his  return  he  found  the  T^ole  city  ^,  n, 
in  commotion  and  trouble;  the  three  old  factions  xn^fjfc. 
were  revived,  and  had  formed  three  different  parties.  "^• 
Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  people  that  inhabited  the  low- 
limds ;  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmseon,  was  the  leader  of  the  inha- 
bitants upon  the  sea-coast ;  and  Pisistratus  had  declared  for 
the  mountaineers,  to  whom  were  joined  the  handicraftsmen 
and  labourers  who  lived  by  their  industry,  and  who  were  parti- 
cularly hostile  to  the  rich :  of  these  three  leaders  the  two  latter 
were  the  most  powerful  and  considerable. 

*  Megacles  was  the  son  of  that  Alcmseon  whom  Crcesus 
had  extremely  enriched  for  a  particular  service  which  he  had 
done  him.  He  had  likewise  married  a  lady,  who  had  brought 
him  an  immense  portion :  her  name  was  Agarista,  the  daughter 
of  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  This  Clisthenes  .was  the 
richest  and  most  opulent  prince  at  this  time  in  Greece.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  choose  a  worthy  son-in-law,  and  to  know 
his  temper,  manners,  and  character,  from  his  own  experience, 
Clisthenes  invited  all  the  young  noblemen  of  Greece  to  come 
and  spend  a  year  with  him  at  his  house ;  for  this  was  an  ancient 

•  Plut  in  Solon,  p.  94  «  Herod.  I  -i.  c.  12&— 131 
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custom  in  that  country.  Several  youths  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  came  from  different  parts,  to  the  number  of  thirteen. 
Nothing  was  seen  every  day  but  races,  games,  tournaments, 
magnificent  entertainments,  and  conversations  upon  all  sorts  of 
topics.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  hitherto  surpassed  all 
his  competitors,  lost  the  princess,  by  having  made  use  of  some 
indecent  gestures  and  postures  in  his  dancing,  with  which  her 
father  was  extremely  offended.  Clisthenes,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  declared  for  Megacles,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the  noblemen 
away,  loaden  with  civilities  and  presents.     Such  was  Megacles. 

^  Pisistratus  was  a  well-bred  man,  of  a  gentle  and  insinuating 
behaviour,  ready  to  succour  and  assist  the  *  poor ;  prudent 
'and  moderate  towards  his  enemies ;  a  most  artful  and  accom- 
plished dissembler ;  and  one  who  had  all  the  exterior  of  virtue, 
even  beyond  the  most  virtuous ;  who  seemed  to  be  the  most 
zealous  stickler  for  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  who  abso- 
lutely declared  against  all  innovations  and  change. 

It  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impose  upon  the  people  with 
all  this  artifice  and  address.  But  Solon  quickly  saw  through 
his  disguise,  and  perceived  the  drift  of  all  his  seeming  virtue 
and  fair  pretences :  however,  he  thought  fit  to  observe  measures 
with  him  in  the  beginning,  hoping,  perhaps,  by  gentle  methods 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 

^  It  was  at  this  time  f  Thespis  began  to  change  the  Grecian 
tragedy :  I  say  change ;  because  it  was  invented  long  before. 
This  novelty  drew  all  the  world  after  it.  Solon  went  among 
the  rest  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Thespis,  who  acted  himself, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  the  play 
was  ended,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him,  *  Whether  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  utter  such  lies  before  so  many  people  ?' 
Thespis  made  answer,  *  That  there  was  no  harm  in  lies  of  that 
sort,  and  in  poetical  fictions,  which  were  only  made  for  diver- 

«  Plut.  in  Soion.  p.  95.  «  Ibid. 

*  We  are  not  here  to  understaiKl  such  as  begged  or  asked  alms ;  for  in  those 
times,  says  Isocrates,  there  was  no  citizen  that  died  of  hunger,  or  dishonouml  his 
city  by  begging.     Oral.  Areop.  p.  309. 

f  Tragedy  was  in  being  a  long  time  before  Thespis ;  but  it  was  only  a  tfhonis  of 
persons  that  sung,  and  said  opprobrious  things  to  one  another.  Thespis  was  the  first 
that  improved  this  chorus  bv  the  addition  of  a  character,  who,  in  order  to  give  the 
rest  time  to  take  breath,  ana  to  recover  their  spirits,  recited  an  adventure  of  some 
illustrious  person  And  this  recital  gave  occasion  afterwards  for  introducing  th« 
subjects  of  tragedies. 
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sion.*  •  No,'  replied  Solon,  giving  a  great  stroke  with  his  stick 
upon  the  ground ;  •  but  if  we  suffer  and  approve  of  lying  for 
our  own  diversion,  it  will  quickly  find  its  way  into  our  serious 
engagements,  and  all  our  business  and  affairs/ 

^  In  the  mean  time  Pisi  :tratus  still  pushed  on  his  point ; 
and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  made  use  of  a  stratagem  that 
succeeded  as  well  as  he  could  expect.  '  He  gave  himself 
several  wounds;  and  in  that  condition,  with  his  body  all 
bloody,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  chariot  into  the 
market-place,  where  he  inflamed  the  populace,  by  giving  them 
to  understand  that  his  enemies  had  treated  him  in  that  manner, 
and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  convened ;  and 
there  it  was  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  Solon 
could  make  against  it,  that  fifty  guards  should  be  allowed 
Pisistratus  for  the  security  of  his  person.  He  soon  augmented 
the  number  as  much  as  he  thought  fit,  and  by  their  means 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.  All  his  enemies  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  great  consterna- 
tion and  disorder,  except  Solon,  who  loudly  reproached  the 
Athenians  with  their  cowardice  and  folly,  and  the  tyrant  with 
his  treachery.  Upon  his  being  asked  what  it  was  that  gave 
him  so  much  firmness  and  resolution  ?  *  It  is,'  said  he,  *  my 
old  age.'  He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  did  not  seem  to  risk 
much,  as  the  end  of  his  life  was  very  near :  though  it  often 
happens,  that  men  grow  fonder  of  life,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  less  reason  and  right  to  desire  it  should  be  prolonged. 
But  Pisistratus,  after  he  had  subdued  all,  thought  his  conquest 
imperfect  till  he  had  gained  Solon :  and  as  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  means  that  are  proper  to  conciliate  an 
old  man,  he  spared  no  caresses ;  omitted  nothing  that  could 
tend  to  soften  and  win  upon  him,  and  showed  him  all  possible 
marks  of  friendship  and  esteem,  doing  him  all  manner  of 
honour,  having  him  often  about  his  person,  and  publicly 
professing  a  great  veneration  for  his  laws ;  which  in  truth  he 
both  observed  himself,  and  caused  to  be  observed  by  others. 
Solon,  seeing  it  was  impossible  either  to  bring  Pisistratus  by 
fair  means  to  renounce  this  usurpation,  or  to  depose  him  by 

f  Heroil.  1.  i.  c.  59—64.  •  Plut  tit  So/on.  p.  95—96. 
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force,  thought  it  a  point  of  prudence  not  to  exasperate  the 
tyrant  by  rejecting  the  advances  he  made  him,  and  hoped,  at 
the  same  time,  that  by  entering  into  his  confidence  and  coun- 
sels, he  might  at  least  be  capable  of  conducting  and  turning 
into  a  proper  channel  a  power  which  he  could  not  abolish,  and 
of  mitigating  the  mischief  and  calamity  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent. 

Solon  did  not  survive  the  liberty  of  his  country  two  years 
complete :  for  Pisistratus  made  himself  master  of  Athens, ' 
under  the  Archon  Comias,  the  first  year  of  the  51st  Olympiad ; 
and  Solon  died  the  year  following,  under  the  Archon  Heges- 
tratus,  who  succeeded  Comias. 

The  two  parties,  the  heads  of  which  were  Lycurgus  and 
Megacles,  uniting,  drove  Pisistratus  out  of  Athens.  He  was, 
however,  soon  recalled  by  Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  But  a  difference,  that  arose  upon  occasion  of 
this  match,  having  embroiled  them  afresh,  the  Alcmaeonidie 
had  the  worst,  and  were  obliged  to  retire.  Pisistratus  was 
twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  reinstate  himself. 
His  artifices  acquired  him  his  power,  and  his  moderation 
maintained  him  in  it ;  and  without  doubt  his  *  eloquence, 
which  even  in  TuUy's  judgment  was  very  great,  rendered  him 
very  acceptable  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  but  too  apt  to  be 
affected  with  the  charms  of  oratory,  as  it  made  them  forget 
the  care  of  their  liberty.  An  exact  submission  to  the  laws 
distinguished  Pisistratus  from  most  other  usurpers ;  and  the 
mildness  of  his  government  was  such  as  might  make  many  a 
lawful  sovereign  blush.  For  which  reason,  the  character  of 
Pisistratus  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  set  in  opposition 
to  that  of  other  tyrants.  Cicero,  doubting  what  use  Caesar 
would  make  of  his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend 
Atticus,  f  '  We  do  not  yet  know,  whether  the  destiny  of 
Rome  will  have  us  groan  under  a  Phalaris,  or  live  under  a 
Pisistratus.' 

This  tyrant,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  call  him  so,  always  showed 

*  Pisistratus  dicendo  tantum  valuisse  dicitur,  ut  ei  Athenienses  regium  imperittm 
oratione  capti  permitterent.    Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 

Quis  doctior  iisdem  temporibus,  aut  cujus  eloquentia  Uteris  instructior  faiaae 
traiijitur,  quam  PisistratiP    Cic.  de  Orai.  L.  iii.  n.  137. 

f  Incertum  est  Phalarimne,  an  Pisistratam,  sit  imitatums.  Ad  Jttie.  L  tU. 
cp.  &ix. 
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himself  very  popular  and  moderate ;  *  and  bad  such  a  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  as  to  bear  reproaches  and  insults  with 
patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  levenge  them  with  a 
word.  ^  His  gardens  and  orchards  were  open  to  all  the 
citizens  ;  in  which  he  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon.  *  It 
is  said,  he  was  the  first  who  opened  a  public  library  in  Athens, 
which  after  his  time  was  much  augmented,  and  at  last  carried 
into  Persia  by  Xerxes,  when  he  took  the  city.  But  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  a  long  time,  afterwards,  caused  it  to  be  brought  back 
to  Athens.  ^Cicero  thinks  also,  it  was  Pisistratus  who  first 
made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer ; 
who  arranged  the  books  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find 
them,  whereas  before  they  were  confused,  .and  not  digested  ; 
and  who  first  caused  them  to  be  publicly  read  at  the  feasts 
called  Panathensea.  *  Plato  ascribes  this  honour  to  his  son 
Hipparchus. 

'  Pisistratus  died  in  tranquillity,  and  transmitted  to  his  sons 
the  sovereign  power,  which  he  had  usurped  thirty  years  before; 
seventeen  of  which  he  had  reigned  in  peace. 

His  sons  were  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  Thucydides  adds 
a  third,  whom  he  calls  Thessalus.  They  seem  to  x.  m. 
have  inherited  from  their  father  an  afiection  for  Ant^jf'c. 
learning  and  learned  men.  Plato,  who  attributes  to  ^^' 
^  Hipparchus  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  poems  of 
Homer,  adds,  that  he  invited  to  Athens  the  famous  poet 
Anacreon,  who  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia ;  and  that  he  sent 
a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  on  purpose  for  him.  He  likewise  enter- 
tained at  his  house  Simonides,  another  famous  poet  of  the 
isle  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  iEgean  sea,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  large  pension,  and  made  very  rich  presents.  The 
design  of  these  princes  in  inviting  men  of  letters  to  Athens 
was,  says  Plato,  to  soften  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  and  to  infuse  into  them  a  relish  and  love  for  virtue, 
by  giving  them  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  sciences.  Their 
care  extended  even  to  the  instructing  of  the  peasants  and 
country  people,  by  erecting,  not  only  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 

•  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1.  •»  Athen.  1.  xVi.  p.  532. 

"  Attl.  Gel.  I.  vi.  c.  17.  <>  Ub.  iii.  de  Orai.  n.  137. 

•  In  Hipparch.  p.  228.  '  Arist.  lib.  v.  de  Rep.  c  12 
t  In  Hipparch,  p.  228,  229. 
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but  in  all  the  roads  and  highways,  statues  of  stone,  called 
Mercuries,  with  grave  sentences  and  moral  maxims  carved 
upon  them ;  in  which  manner  those  silent  monitors  gave 
instructive  lessons  to  all  passengers.  Plato  seems  to  suppose 
that  Hipparchus  had  the  authority,  or  that  the  two  brothers 
reigned  together.  ^  But  Thucydides  shows,  that  Hippias,  as  the 
eldest  of  the  sons,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  their  reign  in  the  whole,  after  the  death 
of  Pisistratus,  was  only  of  eighteen  years'  duration :  it  ended 
in  the  following  manner. 

^  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citizens  of  Athens,  had 
contracted  a  very  strict  friendship.  Hipparchus,  angry  with 
the  former  for  a  personal  affront  he  pretended  to  have  received 
from  him,  endeavoured  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  sister,  by 
putting  a  public  affront  upon  her,  obliging  her  shamefully  to 
retire  from  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  she  was  to  carry  one 
of  the  sacred  baskets,  alleging,  that  she  was  not  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion to  assist  at  such  a  ceremony.  Her  brother,  and  still  more 
his  friend,  being  stung  to  the  quick  by  so  gross  and  outrageous 
an  affront,  took  from  that  moment  a  resolution  to  attack  the 
tyrants.  And  to  do  it  the  more  effectually,  they  waited  for 
the  opportunity  of  a  festival,  which  they  judged  would  be 
very  favourable  for  their  purpose :  this  was  the  feast  of  the 
Panathenaea,  in  which  the  ceremony  required  that  all  the 
tradesmen  and  artificers  should  be  under  arms.  For  the 
greater  security,  they  admitted  only  a  very  small  number  of 
the  citizens  into  their  secret;  conceiving,  that  upon  the  first 
motion  all  the  rest  would  join  them.  The  day  being  come, 
they  went  betimes  into  the  market-place,  armed  with  daggers. 
Hippias  came  out  of  the  palace,  and  went  to  the  Ceramicus, 
which  was  a  place  without  the  city,  where  the  company  of 
guards  then  were,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  cere- 
mony. The  twb  friends  having  followed  him  thither,  saw  one 
of  the  conspirators  talking  very  familiarly  with  him,  which 
made  them  apprehend  they  were  betrayed.  They  could  have 
executed  their  design  that  moment  upon  Hippias ;  but  were 
willing  to  begin  their  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  the  affront 
they  had  received.     They  therefore  returned  into  the  city, 

*  Lib.  vl.  p.  446.  »  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  44fr— 450. 
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where  meeting  with  Hipparchus,  they  killed  him ;  but  being 
immediately  apprehended,  themselves  were  slain,  and  Hippias 
found  means  to  dispel  the  storm. 

After  this  affair,  he  no  longer  observed  any  measures,  and 
reigned  like  a  true  tyrant,  putting  to  death  a  vast  number  of 
citizens.  To  guard  himself  for  the  future  against  a  like  enter- 
prise, and  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  himself,  in  case  of  any 
accident,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  foreign 
support,  and  to  that  end  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
son  of  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  Alcmseonidse,  who  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution  had  been  banished  from  Athens  by 
Pisistratus,  and  who  saw  their  hopes  frustrated  by  the  bad 
success  of  the  last  conspiracy,  did  not  however  lose  courage, 
but  turned  their  views  another  way.  As  they  were  very  rich 
and  powerful,  they  got  themselves  appointed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  who  constituted  the  general  council  of  Qreece,  to 
superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  three  hundred  thousand  * 
crowns.  As  they  were  naturally  generous,  and  had  besides 
their  reasons  for  being  so  on  this  occasion,  they  added  to  this 
sum  a  great  deal  of  their  own  money,  and  made  the  whole 
front  of  the  temple  all  of  Parian  marble,  at  their  particular 
expense;  whereas  by  the  contract  made  with  the  Amphictyons, 
it  was  only  to  have  been  made  of  common  stone. 

The  liberality  of  the  AlcmsBonidse  was  not  altogether  a  free 
bounty;  neither  was  their  magnificence  towards  the  god  of 
Delphi  a  pure  effect  of  religion  :  policy  was  the  chief  motive. 
They  hoped  by  this  means  to  acquire  great  influence  in  the 
temple,  and  it  happened  according  to  their  expectation.  The 
money,  which  they  plentifully  poured  into  the  hands  of  the 
priestess,  rendered  them  absolute  masters  of  the  oracle,  and 
of  the  pretended  god  who  presided  over  it,  and  who  for  the 
future,  becoming  their  echo,  did  no  more  than  faithfully  repeat 
the  words  they  dictated  to  him,  and  gratefully  lent  them  the 
assistance  of  his  voice  and  authority.  As  often  therefore  as 
any  Spartan  came  to  consult  the  priestess,  whether  upon  his 

k  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  62^—96. 
«  About  40,000/.  eterliDg. 
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own  afibirs,  or  upon  .those  of  the  state,  no  promise  was  ever 
made  him  of  the  god's  assistance,  but  upon  condition  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  deliver  Athens  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny.  This  order  was  so  often  repeated  to  them  by  the 
oracle,  that  they  resolved  at  last  to  make  war  against  the 
Pisistratidae,  though  they  were  under  the  strongest  engagements 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  them ;  herein  preferring 
*  the  will  of  God,  says  Herodotus,  to  all  human  considerations. 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  miscarried ;  and  the  troops 
they  sent  against  the  tyrant  were  repulsed  with  loss.     Notwith- 
standing, a  little  time  after  they  made  a  second,  which  seemed 
to  promise  no  better  success  than  the  first ;  because  most  of 
the   Lacedsemoniaus,  seeing  the  siege  they  had  laid  before 
Athens  likely  to  continue  a  great  while,  retired,  and  left  only 
a  small  number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.     But  the  tyrant's 
children,  who  had  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  be  put  in  a  safe  place,  being  taken  by  the  enemy, 
the  father,  to  redeem  them,  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Athenians,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
^,  M.      h®  should  depart  out  of  Attica  in  five  days'  time. 
Ant*?*c.    Accordingly,    he   actually   retired  within   the  tin^ 
^^*       limited,  and  settled  at  Sigaeum,  a  town  in  Phrygia, 
seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamander. 

^  Pliny  observes,  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  oat  of  Athens 
the  same  year  the  kings  were  expelled  Rome.  Extraordinary 
honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton.  Their  names  were  infinitely  respected  at  Athens  in 
all  succeeding  ages,  and  almost  held  in  equal  reverence  with 
those  of  the  gods.  Statues  were  forthwith  erected  to  them  in 
the  market-place,  which  was  an  honour  that  had  never  been 
conferred  on  any  man  before.  The  very  sight  of  these  statues, 
exposed  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  kept  up  their  hatred 
and  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  daily  renewed  their  sentiments 
of  gratitude  to  those  generous  defenders  of  their  libert)%  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  purchase  it  with  their  lives,  and  to  seal  it 
with  their  blood. 

"*  Alexander  the  Great,  who  knew  how  dear  the  memory  of 

Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  4.  "*  Ibid.  c.  8. 
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these  men  was  to  the  Athenians,  and  how  far  they  carried  their 
zeal  in  this  respect,  thought  he  did  them  a  sensible  pleasure  in 
sending  back  to  them  the  statues  of  those  two  great  men,  which 
he  found  in  Persia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and  which 
Xerxes  had  formerly  carried  thither  from  Athens.  Pausanias 
ascribes  this  action  to  Seleucus  Nicanor,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander ;  and  adds,  that  he  also  sent  back  to  the  Athe- 
nians their  public  library,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  off  with 
him  into  Persia.  °  Athens,  at  the  time  of  her  deliverance  from 
tyranny,  did  not  confine  her  gratitude  solely  to  the  authors  of 
her  liberty,  but  extended  it  even  to  a  woman  who  had  signal- 
ized her  courage  on  that  occasion.  This  woman  was  a  courte- 
zan, named  Lesena,  who  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and 
skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  had  particularly  captivated 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  After  their  death,  the  tyrant, 
who  knew  they  had  concealed  nothing  from  this  woman, 
caused  her  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  make  her 
declare  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.  But  she  bore 
all  the  cruelty  of  their  torments  with  an  invincible  constancy, 
and  expired  in  the  midst  of  them ;  showing  the  world,  that  her 
sex  is  more  courageous,  and  more  capable  of  keeping  a  secret, 
than  some  men  imagine.  The  Athenians  would  not  suffer  the 
memory  of  so  heroic  an  action  to  be  lost :  and,  to  prevent 
the  lustre  of  it  from  being  sullied  by  the  consideration  of  her 
character  as  a  courtezan,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  that 
circumstance,  by  representing  her,  in  the  statue  which  they 
erected  to  her  honour,  under  the  figure  of  a  lioness  without 
a  tongue. 

•  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Aristides,  relates  a  circumstance 
which  does  great  honour  to  the  Athenians,  and  shows  to  what 
a  pitch  they  carried  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  and  their 
respect  for  his  memory.  They  had  learned  that  the  grand- 
daughter of  Aristogiton  lived  at  I^mnos,  in  very  mean  and 
poor  circumstances,  nobody  being  willing  to  marry  her  upon 
account  of  her  extreme  indigence  and  poverty.  The  people 
of  Athens  sent  for  her,  and,  marrying  her  to  one  of  the  most 
rich  and  considerable  men  of  their  city,  gave  her  an  estate  in 
land  in  the  town  of  Potamos  for  her  portion. 

»  Plin.  1.  vii,  c.  28.  and  1.  xxxiv.  c.  8.  •  Pitge  335. 
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Athens  seemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  have  also 
recovered  her  pristine  courage.  During  the  reigns  of  her 
tyrants,  she  had  acted  with  indolence  and  indifference,  as 
knowing  what  she  did  was  not  for  herself,  but  for  them.  But 
after  her  deliverance  from  their  yoke,  the  vigour  and  activity 
she  exerted  was  of  a  quite  different  kind ;  because  then  her 
labours  were  her  own. 

Athens,  however,  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  perfect  tran- 
quillity. Two  of  her  citizens,  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  Ale- 
mseonidae,  and  Isagoras,  who  were  men  of  the  greatest  power 
in  the  city,  by  contending  with  each  other  for  superiority, 
created  two  considerable  factions.  The  former,  who  had 
gained  the  people  on  his  side,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form 
of  their  estabUshment,  and  instead  of  four  tribes,  whereof  they 
consisted  before,  divided  that  body  into  ten  tribes,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ion,  whom  the  Greek  his- 
torians make  the  father  and  first  founder  of  the  nation.  Isa- 
goras, seeing  himself  inferior  in  credit  to  his  rival,  had  recourse 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta,  obliged  Clisthenes  to  depart  from  Athens,  with  seven 
hundred  families  of  his  adherents.  But  they  soon  returned 
with  their  leader,  and  were  restored  to  all  tiieir  estates  and 
fortunes. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  stung  with  spite  and  jealousy  agaipst 
Athens,  because  she  took  upon  her  to  act  independent  of 
their  authority;  and  repenting  also  that  they  had  delivered 
her  from  her  tyrants  upon  the  credit  of  an  oracle,  of  which 
they  had  since  discovered  the  imposture,  began  to  think  of 
reinstating  Hippias,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus;  and  to  that 
end  sent  for  him  from  Sigaeum,  whither  he  had  retired.  They 
then  communicated  their  design  in  an  assembly  of  the  deputies, 
of  their  allies,  whose  assistance  and  concurrence  they  were 
anxious  to  secure,  in  order  to  render  their  enterprise  successful. 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  spoke  first  on  this  occasion,  and 
expressed  great  astonishment  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  themselves  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  professed  the 
greatest  abhorrence  for  all  arbitrary  government,  should  desire 
to  establish  it  elsewhere:  he  exposed  to  their  view,  in  the 
fullest  light,  all  the  cruel  and   horrid  effects  of  tyrannical 
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government,  which  his  own  country,  Corinth,  had  but  very 
lately  felt  by  woful  experience.  The  rest  of  the  deputies 
applauded  his  discourse,  and  were  of  his  opinion.  Thus  the 
enterprise  came  to  nothiLg ;  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
discover  the  base  jealousy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
cover  them  with  shame  and  confusion. 

Hippias,  defeated  of  his  hopes,  retired  into  Asia  to  Arta<» 
phernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  he 
endeavoured  by  every  method  to  engage  in  a  war  against 
Athens;  representing  to  him,  that  the  taking  of  so  rich  and 
powerful  a  city  would  render  him  master  of  all  Greece. 
Artaphemes  hereupon  required  of  the  Athenians  that  they 
would  reinstate  Hippias  in  the  government ;  to  which  they 
made  no  other  answer,  than  by  a  downright  and  absolute 
refusal.  This  was  the  original  ground  and  occasion  of  the 
wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Grreeks,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  following  volumes. 

Article  IX.      Illustrious  Mbn,  who    distinguished 

THBMSELTB8  IN  THB  ArTS  AND   SCIENCES. 1    begin   with  the 

poets,  as  the  most  ancient. 

Homer,  the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  of  all  the  poets, 
is  he  of  whom  we  have  the  least  knowledge,  either  with  respect 
to  the  country  where  he  was  born,  or  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Among  the  seven  cities  of  Greece  that  contended  for 
the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth,  Smyrna  seems  to  have 
the  best  title  to  that  glorious  distinction. 

'  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Homer  wrote  four  hundred  years 
before  his  time,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  forty     x.  m. 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy:  for  Herodotus  flou-   xd1^?*c. 
rished    seven  hundred   and   forty  years  after  that      ®**- 
expedition. 

Some  authois  have  pretended  that  he  was  called  Homer, 
because  he  was  bom  blind.  Velleius  Paterculus  rejects  this 
story  with  contempt.  *  '  If  any  man,'  says  he,  *  believes  that 
Homer  was  bom  blind,  he  must  be  so  himself,  and  even  have 
lost  all  his  senses.'     Indeed,  according  to  the  observation  of 

»  Lib.  ii.  c.  53. 
*  Quern  si  quis  caBCttm  genitum  putat,  omnibus  sentibus  orbus  est.  Palerc.  1.  i.  c.  5 . 
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4  Cicero,  Homer's  works  are  rather  pictures  thaa  poems,  so 
perfectly  does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  set  the  images  of  every 
thing  he  undertakes  to  describe  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader : 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  intent  upon  introducing  all  the 
most  delightful  and  agreeable  objects  that  nature  affords  into  his 
writings,  and  making  them  in  a  manner  pass  in  review  before 
his  readers. 

*  What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  poet  is,  that  being  the 
first,  at  least  of  those  that  are  known,  who  applied  himself  to 
that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  the  most  sublime  and  difficult  of 
all,  he  should  however  soar  so  high  and  with  such  rapidity,  as 
to  carry  it  at  once  to  the  utmost  perfection  ;  which  seldom  or 
never  happens  in  other  arts,  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  a 
long  series  of  years. 

The  kind  of  poetry  we  are  speaking  of  is  the  Epic  Poem,  so 
called  from  the  Greek  word  ivos;  because  it  is  an  action 
related  by  the  poet  The  subject  of  this  poem  must  be  great, 
instructive,  serious,  containing  only  one  principal  event,  to 
which  all  the  rest  must  refer  and  be  subordinate;  and  this 
principal  action  must  have  passed  in  a  certain  space  of  time, 
which  must  not  exceed  a  year  at  most. 

Homer  has  composed  two  poems  of  this  kind,  the  Hiad  and 
the  Odyssey :  the  subject  of  the  first  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
80  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  besieged  Ilion  or  Troy ; 
and  that  of  the  second  is  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses, 
after  the  taking  of  that  city. 

It  is  remaricable,  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learned 
and  ingenious,  has  ever  produced  any  poem  comparable  to 
his ;  and  that  whoever  have  attempted  any  works  of  that  kind, 
have  all  taken  their  plan  and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  aU 
their  rules  from  him,  made  him  their  model,  and  have  only 
succeeded  in  proportion  to  their  success  in  cop3dng  him.  The 
tnith  is.  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  and  fit  for  others  to  be 
formed  upon :  ^  Fims  ingeniorum  Hcmenu. 

1  Tuicul,  Quati.  1.  V.  n.  114.  r  pi|n.  |.  ,vij,  c.  5. 

*  Clarissimum  deinde  Homeri  illoxit  ingenittm,  sine  exeraplo  roazimiun:  qoi 
magnitudine  operis,  et  fiilgore  carminum,  solus  appellari  Poeta  meruit.  In  quo  hoc 
maximum  ett,  quod  Deque  ante  ilium,  quern  ille  imitaretur ;  Deque  post  ilium,  qui 
imitari  eum  possit,  inyentus  est :  neque  quenquam  alium,  cujus  opens  primus  anctor 
fuerit,  in  eo  perfectissimum,  prsetej*  Homerum  et  Archilochum  reperiemus.  Vdl. 
Piter.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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All  the  greatest  men  and  the  most  exalted  geniuses  that 
have  appeared  for  these  two  thousand  and  five  or  six  hundred 
years,  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  elsewhere ;  those  whose  writings 
we  are  still  forced  to  admire ;  who  are  still  our  masters,  and 
who  teach  us  to  think,  to  teason,  to  speak,  and  to  write ;  all 
these,  says  *  Madam  Dacier,  acknowledge  Homer  to  be  the 
greatest  of  poets,  and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the  model  on 
which  all  succeeding  poets  should  form  their  taste  and  judg- 
ment. After  all  this,  can  there  be  any  man  so  conceited  of 
his  own  talents,  be  they  never  so  great,  as  reasonably  to  pre- 
sume, that  his  decisions  should  prevail  against  such  an  universal 
concurrence  of  judgment  in  persons  of  the  most  distinguished 
abilities  and  characters  ? 

So  many  testimonies,  so  ancient,  so  uniform,  and  so  universal, 
entirely  justify  Alexander  the  Great's  favourable  judgment  of 
the  works  of  Homer,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  excel- 
lent and  valuable  production  of  the  human  mind ;  '  pretiosis^ 
timum  humani  animi  optis, 

*  Quintilian,  after  having  made  a  magnificent  encomium 
upon  Homer,  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  manner 
of  writing  in  these  few  words  :  Hunc  nemo  in  magnis  aublimi- 
tate^  in  parvis  proprietdfe  superaverit.  Idem  Icetus  ac  presstts^ 
jucundtbs  et  gravis,  turn  copid  turn  brevitate  mirabilis.  In 
great  things,  what  a  sublimity  of  expression ;  and  in  little, 
what  a  justness  and  propriety !  Difiusive  and  concise,  pleasant 
and  grave,  equally  admirable  both  for  his  copiousness  and  his 
brevity. 

Hesiod.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Homer.  It  is  said,  he  was  born  at  Cumse, 
a  town  of  iEolis,  but  that  he  was  brought  up  at  Ascra,  a  little 
town  in  Boeotia,  which  has  since  passed  for  his  native  country. 
^  Thus  Virgil  calls  him  the  old  man  of  Ascra.  We  know  little 
or  nothing  of  this  poet,  but  by  the  few  remaining  poems  which 
he  has  left,  all  in  hexameter  verse ;  which  are,  1st,  The  Works 
and  Days  ;  2dly,  The  Theogony,  or  the  genealogy  of  the  gods ; 
3dly,  The  Shidd  of  Hercules:  of  which  last  some  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  written  by  Hesiod. 

•  Plin.  I.  vii.  c.  29.  *  Quin.  1.  x.  c.  1.  •  Ee/oer.  vi.  v.  70. 

*  In  Homer*s  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  her  translation  of  the  IHad, 
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1.  In  the  first  of  these  poems,  entitled  The  fVarks  and  Days, 
Hesiod  treats  of  agriculture,  which  requires,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  a  due  observation  of  times,  seasons,  and  days. 
This  poem  is  full  of  excellent  sentences  and  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  He  begins  it  with  a  short,  but  lively  descrip- 
tion of  two  sorts  of  disputes ;  the  oue  fatal  to  mankind,  the 
source  of  quarrels,  discords,  and  wars ;  and  the  other  infinitely 
useful  and  beneficial  to  men<  as  it  sharpens  their  wits,  excites 
a  noble  and  generous  emulation  among  them,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  the  invention  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences. 
He  then  makes  an  admirable  description  of  the  four  different 
ages  of  the  world ;  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the 
iron  age.  The  persons  who  lived  in  the  golden  age,  are  those 
whom  Jupiter,  after  their  death,  turned  into  so  many  *  Genii, 
or  spirits,  and  then  appointed  them  as  guardians  over  mankind, 
giving  them  a  commission  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth, 
invisible  to  the  sight  of  men,  and  to  observe  all  their  good  and 

evil  actions. 

This  poem  was  ViigiFs  model  in  composing  his  Georgics, 

as  he  himself  acknowledges  in  this  verse : 

Ascneumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen.^ 
And  sing  the  Ascraean  verse  to  Roman  swains. 

The  choice  made  by  these  two  illustrious  poets  of  this  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  their  muse,  shows  in  what  honour  the 
ancients  held  agriculture,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  two 
innocent  sources  of  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a  country.  It  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  in  afterages  a  taste  so  agreeable  to 
nature,  and  so  well  ad^^pted  to  the  preservation  of  innocence  of 
manners,  should  have  gone  to  decay.  Avarice  and  luxury 
have  entirely  depressed  it.  ^  Nimirum  cdii  svbiere  litus, 
circaque  alia  mentes  hominum  detineniur,  et  aiHirUite  tantUm 
artes  coluntur. 

2.  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  surest  and  most  authentic  archives  and 
monuments  of  the  theology  of  the  ancients,  and  the  opinion 
they  had  of  their  gods.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  these 
poets  were  the  inventors  of  the  fables  which  we  read  m  theii 

«  Cifor.  I.  ii.  V.  17P  J  Pin.  m  Proaem,  r.  »,y. 

*  AttifAvnf. 
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writings.  They  only  collected  and  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
traces  of  the  religion  which  they  found  established,  and  which 
prevailed  in  their  time  and  country. 

3.  The  Shield  of  Hercules  is  a  separate  fragment  of  a  poem, 
wherein  it  is  pretended  that  Hesiod  celebrated  the  most  illus- 
trious heroines  of  antiquity :  and  it  bears  that  title,  because  it 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  long  description  of  the  shield 
of  Hercules,  concerning  whom  the  same  poem  relates  a  par- 
ticular adventure. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  in  those  places  that  are  susceptible  of 
ornament,  is  very  elegant  and  delightful,  but  not  so  sublime 
and  lofty  as  that  of  Homer.  Quintilian  reckons  him  the  chief 
in  the  middle  manner  of  writing.  '  Datur  ei  pcdma  in  illo 
medio  dicendi  yenere. 

Archilochus.     The  poet  Archilochus,  bom  in  Paros,  in- 
ventor of  the   Iambic  verse,  lived   in  the  time  of    ^^  j^ 
Candaules,  king  of  Lydia.     He  has  this  advantage   ^^^  c. 
in  common  with  Homer,  according  to  Velleius  Pater-      ^^ 
cuius,  that  he  carried  at  once  that  kind  of  poetry  which  he 
invented,  to  a  very  great  perfection.     The  feet  which  gave  their 
name  to  these  verses,  and  which  at  first  were  the  only  sort 
used,  are  composed  of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable.     The 
Iambic  verse,  such  as  it  was  invented  by  Archilochus,  seems 
very  proper  for  a  vehement  and  energetic  style :  accordingly 
we  see,  that  Horace,  speaking  of  this  poet,  says,  that  it  was  his 
anger,  or  rather  his  rage,  that  armed  him  with  his  Iambics, 
for  the  exercising  and  exerting  of  his  vengeance. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo.* 

And  *  Quintilian  says,  he  had  an  uncommon  force  of  ex- 
pression, was  fiill  of  bold  thoughts,  and  of  those  strokes  that 
are  concise,  but  keen  and  piercing ;  in  a  word,  his  style  was 
strong  and  nervous.  The  f  longest  of  his  poems  were  said  to 
be  the  best.  The  world  have  passed  the  same  judgment  upon 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  the  latter  of  whom 
says  the  same  of  his  friend  Atticus's  letters. 

»  Ub.  L  c.  5.  •  j^rt,  P9ii. 

*  Summa  in  hoc  via  elocutionis,  cam  valida  turn  breves  vibrantesque  leotantin 
p.urireuiii  sanffuinis  atque  nenrorum.    Quin.  1.  x.  c.  1. 


•f  Ut  Aristophani  Archilochi  iambus,  sic  epistola  longissima  qu«que  optima  vie 
C\c^  Epi9t,  xi.  1.  16.  ad  Aitlcum, 
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^  The  venes  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting  and 
licentious ;  witness  those  he  writ  against  Lycambes,  his  fether- 
in-law,  which  drove  him  to  despair.  For  this  double  *■  reason, 
his  poetry,  how  excellent  soever  it  was  reckoned  in  other 
respects,  was  banished  out  of  Sparta,  as  being  more  likely  to 
corrupt  the  hearts  and  morals  of  young  people,  than  to  be 
useful  in  cultivating  their  understanding.  We  have  only  some 
very  short  fragments  remaining  of  this  poet.  Such  a  niceness 
in  a  heathen  people,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  books 
which  they  thought  young  persons  should  be  permitted  to  read, 
is  highly  worth  our  notice,  and  will  rise  up  in  condemnation 
against  many  Christians. 

HiPPONAx.  This  poet  was  of  Ephesus,  and  signalized  him* 
self  some  years  after  Archilochus,  in  the  same  kind  of  poetry, 
and  with  the  same  force  and  vehemence.  He  was  f  ugly, 
little,  lean,  and  slender.  Two  celebrated  sculptors,  who  were 
brothers,  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  (some  call  the  latter  Anthermus,) 
diverted  themselves  at  his  expense,  and  represented  him  in  a 
ridiculous  form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  satiric  poets. 
Hipponax  retorted  their  pleasantry  with  such  keen  strokes  of 
satire,  that  they  hanged  themselves  out  of  mortification  :  others 
say  they  only  quitted  the  city  of  Ephesus,  where  Hipponax 
lived.  His  malignant  pen  did  not  spare  even  those  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life.  How  monstrous  was  this  I  Horace  ;|;  joins 
Hipponax  with  Archilochus,  and  represents  them  as  two  poets 
equally  dangerous.  In  the  Anthologia  ^  there  are  three  or 
four  epigrams,  which  describe  Hipponax  as  terrible  even  after 
his  death.  They  admonish  travellers  to  avoid  his  tomb,  as  a 
place  from  whence  a  dreadful  hail  perpetually  pours,  ^ivyi  roy 

b  Hor.  Epod.  Od,  vi.  et  Epist.  zix.  1.  i.  •  Anihoi.  1.  iii. 

*  Lacedtemonii  libroa  Archilochi  e  civitate  vak  exporUri  jusserunt,  quod  eoram 
param  verecundam  ac  pudicam  lectionem  arbitrabantur.  Noluerunt  enim  eft  Hbero- 
mm  suorum  animos  imbui,  ne  plusmoribus  noceret,  quam  ingvnih  prodesset.  Itaque 
maximum  poetam,  aut  certesummo  proximum,  quia  domum  sibi  invisum  obscsnis 
maledictis  laceraverat,  carminum  exiiio  muictlirunt.     Vel.  Pat.  1.  vi.  c.  3. 

t  Hipponacti  notabilis  vultfis  fseditas  erat:  quamobrem  imagioem  ejus  ksciriA 
joconim  ii  proposuere  rideotium  circuUs.  Quod  Hipponax  indignatus  amaritudioam 
carminum  distrinxit  in  tantum,  ut  credatur  ^quibus  ad  laqueum  eos  impolitfe: 
quod  faUum  est.     Piin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

I  In  malos  aiperrimus 

Parata  toUo  comua : 
Qualia  Lycambnp  spretus  infido  gener 
Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo.     EpoH.  vi. 
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X«Xa^fV)9  ro^y,  rov  f ^xrdv,    Fuge  grandinaniem  tumulum^ 
horrendum. 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Scazon  verse,  in  which  the 
Spondee  is  used  instead  of  the  Iambus  in  the  sixth  foot  of  the 
verse  that  bears  that  name. 

Stssichgrus.  He  was  of  Himera,  a  city  in  Sicily,  and 
excelled  in  Lyric  poetry,  as  did  those  other  poets  of  whom  we 
are  going  to  speak.  Lyric  poetry  is  that,  the  verses  of  which, 
digested  into  odes  and  stanzas,  were  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to 
other  such  like  instruments.  Stesichorus  flourished  betwixt 
the  37th  and  47th  Olympiad.  ^  Pausanias,  after  many  other 
&bles,  relates,  that  Stesichorus  having  been  punished  with  the 
loss  of  si^t  for  his  satirical  verses  against  Helen,  did  not 
recover  it,  till  he  had  retracted  his  invectives,  by  writing 
another  ode  contrary  to  the  first ;  which  latter  kind  of  ode  is 
since  called  Paiinodia,  Quintilian  *  says,  that  he  sung  of 
wars  and  illustrious  heroes,  and  that  he  supported  upon  the 
lyre  all  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  epic  poetry. 

Alcm AN.  He  was  of  Laoedsemon,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the  same  time  as 
Stesichorus.  Some  make  him  the  first  author  of  amorous 
verses. 

Alc j£U8«  He  was  bom  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos :  it  is  from 
him  that  the  Alcaic  verse  derived  its  name.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lesbos,  and  particularly  to 
Pittacus,  against  whom  he  perpetually  inveighed  in  his  verses. 
*  It  is  said  of  him,  that  being  once  in  a  battle,  he  was  seized 
with  such  fear  and  terror,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and 
ran  away,  f  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  same 
account  af  himself.  Poets  do  not  value  themselves  so  much 
upon  prowess  as  upon  yrit.  ;|;  Quintilian  says,  that  the  style  of 
Alcseus  was  close,  magnificent,  and  chaste ;  and  to  complete 
his  character,  adds,  that  he  very  much  resembled  Homer. 

SiMONiDEs.     This  poet  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  an  island  in  the 

d  Paus.  in  Lacon,  p.  200.  *  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  95. 

*  Stesichorum,  quam  sit  ingeoio  validiu,  materUe  quoque  ostendunt,  maxima  bella 
»t  clariinmos  caocntem  duces,  et  cpid  carminis  onera  lyr&  siutinentem.    L.  z.  c.  1. 
t  Tecum  Philippoe  %i  celercm  fufam 

Sensi,  reUctt  Don  beae  parmula.    Hor.  Od.  vii.  1.  2. 
t  In  eloquendo  brevis  et  magnificus  et  diligens,  plerumque  Homero  similia. 
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JBgean  sea.  He  continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's 
expedition.  He  *  excelled  principally  in  elegy.  The  inven- 
tion of  local  memory  is  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere.!  At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  disputed  for,  and 
carried,  the  prize  of  poetry. 

'  The  answer  he  gave  a  prince  who  asked  him  what  God  was, 
is  much  celebrated.  That  prince  was  Hiero.  king  of  Syracuse. 
The  poet  desired  a  day  to  consider  the  question  proposed  to 
him.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  two  days ;  and  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  answer,  he  still  doubled  the  time. 
The  king,  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  demanded  his  reason  for 
it.  It  is,  replied  Simonides,  because  the  more  I  consider  the 
question,  the  more  obscure  it  seems:  Quia  quanto  diuiiiis 
considero,  tanto  mihi  rea  videiur  obscurior.  The  answer  was 
wise,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  high  idea,  which  he  conceived  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  which  ;|;  no  understanding  can  compre^ 
hend,  nor  any  tongue  express. 

'  After  having  travelled  through  many  cities  of  Asia,  and 
amassed  considerable  wealth  by  celebrating,  in  his  verses,  the 
praises  of  those  who  were  capable  of  rewarding  him  well,  he 
embarked  for  the  island  of  Ceos,  his  native  country,  llie  ship 
was  cast  away.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  save  what  they 
could.  Simonides  did  not  incumber  himself  with  any  thing; 
and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  for  it,  he  replied,  '  I  carry 
all  I  have  about  me :'  Mecum,  inquit,  mea  ^unt  cuncfa.  Several 
of  the  company  were  drowned,  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
weight  of  the  things  they  attempted  to  save,  and  those  who 
got  to  shore  were  plundered  by  thieves.  All  that  escaped  went 
to  Clazomense,  which  was  not  &r  from  the  place  where  the 
vessel  was  lost.  One  of  the  citizens,  who  loved  learning,  and 
had  read  the  poems  of  Simonides  with  great  admiration,  was 

f  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  1.  i.  n.  15.  «  Phaedr.  1.  iv. 

*  Sed  me  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis 

Ceae  retractes  munera  ncBniie.     Horat.  ' 

Mcestius  lacrymu  Simonideis.     CatuU. 

f  Method  of  Teaching  and  Stvdpng  the  Beiiee  Lettret, 

I  Certe  hoc  est  Deus,  quod  et  cum  dicitur,  non  potest  dici :  cum  settimatur,  dob 
potest  flestimari ;  cum  comparatur,  non  potest  comparari ;  cum  defioitur,  ipsA  defi- 
nitione  crescit.     S.  Aug.«erm.  de  temp.  cix. 

Nobis  ad  intellectnm  pectus  angustum  est.     Et  ideo  sic  eum  (Deum)  digne  esti* 
mamus,  dum  iDssstimabilem  dicimus.     Eloquar  quemadmodum  sentio.    Magnitu- 
dioem  Dei  qui  se  putat  ii6sse,  miauU :  qui  non  vult  minnere.non  novit.    Minut 
Felix. 
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iexceedingly  pleased,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to  receive  him 
into  his  house.  He  supplied  him  abundantly  with  necessaries, 
ivhilst  the  rest  were  obliged  to  beg  through  the  city.  The 
poet,  upon  meeting  them,  did  not  forget  to  obser\'e  how  justly 
he  had  answered  them  in  regard  to  his  effects :  Dixi^  inquitt 
mea  mecum  esse  cuncta;  vos  qtiod  rapuistis,  perii. 

He  was  reproached  with  having  dishonoured  poetry  by  his 
avarice,  in  making  his  pen  venal,  and  not  composing  any  verses 
till  he  had  agreed  on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them.  ^  In 
Aristotle,  we  find  a  proof  of  this,  which  does  him  no  honour. 
A  person  who  had  won  the  prize  in  the  chariot  races,  desired 
Simonides  .to  compose  a  song  of  triumph  upon  that  subject 
The  poet,  not  thinking  the  reward  sufficient,  replied,  that  he 
could  not  treat  it  well.  This  prize  had  been  won  by  mules, 
and  he  pretended  that  animal  did  not  afford  the  proper  matter 
for  praise.  Greater  offers  were  made  him,  which  ennobled  the 
mule ;  and  the  poem  was  made.  Money  has  long  had  power 
to  bestow  nobility  and  beauty : 

£t  genus  et  formam  regina  pecaDia  dooat.  ^ 

As  this  animal  is  generated  between  a  she-ass  and  a  horse,  the 
poet,  as  Aristotle  observes,  considered  them  at  first  only  on  the 
base  side  of  dieir  pedigree.  But  money  made  him  take  them 
in  the  other  light,  and  he  styled  them  '  illustrious  foals  of 
rapid  steeds  :*  Xa/^cr'  eUXKfyfro^ojv  dvyarqBf  7ir*jrojv. 

Sappho.  She  was  of  the  same  place,  and  lived  at  the  same 
time  with  Alcseus.  The  Sapphic  verse  took  its  name  from 
her.  She  composed  a  considerable  number  of  poems,  of  which 
there  are  but  two  remaining :  these  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
that  the  praises  given  her  in  all  ages,  for  the  beauty,  pathetic 
softness,  numbers,  harmony,  and  infinite  graces  of  her  poetry, 
are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  further  proof  of  her  merit, 
she  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse ;  and  the  people  of  Mitylene 
engraved  her  image  upon  their  money.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  the  purity  of  her  manners  had  been  equal  to  the  beauty  of 
her  genius ;  and  that  she  had  not  dishonoured  her  sex  by  her 
vices  and  irregularities. 

Anacrbon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He 
lived  in  the  72d  Olympiad.     '  Anacreon  spen|;  a  great  part  of 

^  *»  Rhet.l  iii.  c.  8.  «  Hewxl.  I.  iii.  c.  121, 
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his  time  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  that  fortunate  tyrant  of 
Samos ;  and  not  only  shared  in  all  his  pleasures,  but  was  of  his 
council.  ^  Plato  tells  us,  that  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  to  Anacreon,  and  wrote 
him  a  most  obliging  letter,  entreating  him  to  come  to  Athens, 
where  his  excellent  works  would  be  esteemed  and  relished  as 
they  deserved.  It  is  said,  the  only  study  of  this  poet  was  joy 
and  pleasure :  and  those  remains  we  have  of  his  poetry  suffi* 
ciently  confirm  it.  We  see  plainly  in  all  his  verses,  that  his 
hand  writes  what  his  heart  feels  and  dictates.  It  is  impossible 
to  express  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  bis  poems :  nothing 
could  be  more  estimable,  had  their  object  been  more  noble. 

Thbspis.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  Tragedy.  I  defer 
speaking  of  him,  till  I  come  to  give  some  account  of  the  tragic 
poets. 

Of  the  seven  Wise  Men  of  Oreece. — ^These  men  are  too 
famous  in  antiquity  to  be  omitted  in  this  present  history. 
Their  lives  are  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Thales,  the  Milesian.  If  Cicero*^  is  to  be  believed,  Thales 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  seven  wise  men.  It  was  he  that 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  sect  called  the  Ionic  sect ;  because  he,  the  founder 
of  it,  was  of  Ionia. 

^  He  held  water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things ;  and 
that  Grod  was  that  intelligent  being,  by  whom  all  things  were 
formed  from  water.  The  first  of  these  opinions  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  seeing  the  Nile  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  fertility  of  all  their  lands,  might  easily  imagine 
from  thence,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  things. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  studied  astroncnny.  He 
had  exactly  fi>retold  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  already. 

He  was  also  the  first  that  fixed  the  term  and  duration  of  the 
solar  year  among  the  Grecians.  By  comparing  the  bigness  of 
the  sun's  body  with  that  of  the  moon,  he  thought  he  had  disco- 
vered, that  the  body  of  the  moon  was  in  solidity  but  the  72Uth 

k  In  Hippar.  d.  228, 229.  >  Lib.  i.  ^  ?fai.  Dear.  n.  25. 

«  Princeps  Thales,  unus  e  sepUm  cui  lez  reliquos  concess'isc  Diiirii  >nmt. 
lib.  it.  jicad.  Qutrtt,  ti.  !  18 
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part  of  the  fun's  body,  and  consequently,  that  the  solid  body 
of  die  sun  was  above  700  times  bigger  than  the  solid  body  of 
the  moon.  This  computation  is  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  as 
the  sun's  solidity  exceeds,  not  only  700  times,  but  many 
inillions  of  times,  the  moon's  magnitude  or  solidity.  But  we 
know,  that  in  all  these  matters,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  first  observations  and  disco- 
veries were  very  imperfect 

^  When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  discovered  an  easy 
and  certain  method  for  taking  the  exact  height  of  the  pyramids, 
by  observing  the  time  when  the  shadow  of  our  body  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  height  of  the  body  itself. 

"  To  show  that  philosophers  were  not  so  destitute  as  some 
people  imagined,  of  that  sort  of  talents  and  capacity  which  is 
proper  for  business ;  and  that  they  would  be  as  successful  as 
others  in  growing  rich,  if  they  thought  fit  to  apply  themselves 
to  that  pursuit,  he  bought  the  fruit  of  all  the  olive-trees  in  the 
territory  of  Miletus  before  they  were  in  blossom.  The  profound 
knowledge  he  had  of  nature  had  probably  enabled  him  to 
foresee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely  fertile.  It  proved  so 
in  fact ;  and  he  made  a  considerable  profit  by  his  bargain. 

He  used  to  thank  the  gods  for  three  things ;  that  he  was 
bom  a  reasonable  creature,  and  not  a  beast ;  a  man,  and  not  a 
woman ;  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Barbarian.  Upon  his  mother's 
pressing  him  to  marry  when  he  was  young,  he  told  her,  it  was 
then  too  soon ;  and  after  several  years  were  elapsed,  he  told 
her,  it  was  then  too  late. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking,  and  very  attentively  contem- 
pliting  the  stars,  he  chanced  to  fell  into  a  ditch.  Ha!  says  a 
good  old  woman  that  was  by,  how  will  you  perceive  what  passes 
in  the  heavens,  and  what  is  so  infinitely  above  your  head,  if 
you  cannot  see  what  is  just  at  your  feet,  and  before  your 
nose? 

He  was  bom  the  first  year  of  the  35th,  and  died     a.  m. 
the  first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad:  consequently   ABt.j.'c. 
he  lived  to  be  above  ninety  years  of  age. 

Solon.     His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

Chilo.     He  was  a  Lacedaemonian  :  very  little  is  related  of 

-  Plin.  I.  xMvi.  c.  12.  ■  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Dhim.  n.  111. 
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him.  iGsop  asking  him  one  day,  how  Jupiter  employed  himself? 
*  In  humbling  those/  says  he,  '  that  exalt  themselves,  and 
exalting  those  that  abase  themselves.' 

He  died  of  joy  at  Pisa,  upon  seeing  his  son  win  the  prize  at 
boxing,  in  the  Olympic  games.  He  said,  when  he  was  dying, 
that  he  was  not  conscious  to  himself  of  having  committed  any 
fault  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  (an  opinion  well  becomr 
ing  the  pride  and  blindness  of  a  heathen  philosopher ;)  unless 
it  was  once,  when  he  made  use  of  a  little  dissimulation  and 
evasion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  a  friend :  in  which 
action  he  did  not  know,  whether  he  had  done  well  or  ill.  He 
died  about  the  52d  Olympiad. 

PiTTACUs.  He  was  of  M itylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos.  Joining 
with  the  brothers  of  Alcseus,  the  famous  Lyric  poet,  and  with 
Alcaeus  himself,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  paity,  he 
drove  the  tyrant  who  had  usurped  the  government  out  of  that 
island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  being  at  war  with  the  Athenians, 
gave  Pittaeus  the  command  of  the  army.  To  spare  the  blood 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  offered  to  fight  Phrynon,  the  enemy's 
general,  in  single  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted. 
Pittaeus  was  victorious,  and  killed  his  adversary.  The  Mity- 
lenians,  out  of  gratitude,  with  unanimous  consent  conferred 
the  sovereignty  of  the  city  upon  him  ;  which  he  accepted,  and 
behaved  himself  with  so  much  moderation  and  wisdom,  that 
he  was  always  respected  and  beloved  by  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcseus,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all 
t3rrants,  did  not  spare  Pittaeus  in  his  verses,  notwithstanding 
the  mildness  of  his  government  and  temper,  but  inveighed 
severely  against  him.  The  poet  fell  afterwards  into  Pittacos's 
hands,  who  was  so  far  from  taking  revenge,  that  he  gave  him 
his  liberty,  and  showed  by  that  act  of  clemency  and  generosity, 
that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

After  having  governed  ten  years  with  great  equity  and  wis- 
dom, he  voluntarily  resigned  his  authority,  and  retired.  *  He 
used  to  say,  that  the  proof  of  a  good  government  was  to 
engage  the  subjects,  not  to  be  afraid  of  their  prince,  but  to  be 

11*  Conv-  9efit,  $np,  p.  1^. 
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afraid  for  him.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  man  should 
ever  give  himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or  even 
of  an  enemy.     He  died  in  the  52d  Olympiad. 

Bias.  We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He  obliged 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  stratagem,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Priene,  where  he  was  bom.  The  city  was  hard  pressed  with 
famine ;  upon  which  he  caused  two  mules  to^  be  fattened,  and 
contrived  a  way  to  have  them  pass  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  good  condition  they  were  in  astonished  the  king,  who 
thereupon  sent  deputies  into  the  city,  upon  pretence  of  offering 
terms  of  peace,  but  really  to  observe  the  state  of  the  town  and 
people.  Bias  guessing  their  errand,  had  ordered  the  granaries 
to  be  filled  with  great  heaps  of  sand,  and  those  heaps  to  be 
covered  over  with  corn.  When  the  deputies  returned,  and  made 
report  to  the  king,  of  the  great  plenty  of  provisions  they  had 
seen  in  the  city,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a  treaty, 
and  raised  the  siege.  *  One  of  the  maxims  Bias  particularly 
taught  and  recommended,  was,  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and 
ascribe  all  the  glory  of  it  to  the  gods. 

Clkobulus-  We  know  as  little  of  him  as  of  the  former. 
He  was  born  at  lindos,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes ;  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  in  Caria.  He  invited  Solon  to  come  and 
live  with  him,  when  Pisistratus  had  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  Athens. 

Periandbr.  He  is  numbered  among  the  wise  men,  though 
he  was  a  tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  he  had  first  made  himself 
master  of  that  city,  he  writ  to  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
to  know  what  measures  he  should  take  with  his  new-acquired 
subjects.  The  latter,  without  any  other  answer,  led  the  mes- 
senger into  a  field  of  wheat,  where  in  walking  along  he  beat 
down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of  corn  that  were  higher  than 
the  rest.  Periander  perfectly  well  understood  the  meaning  of 
this  enigmatical  answer,  which  was  a  tacit  intimation  to  him, 
that,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  life,  he  should  cut  ofi*  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Corinthian  citizens.  ^  But,  if  we  may 
believe  Plutarch,  Periander  did  not  relish  so  cruel  advice. 

P  He  writ  circular  letters  to  all  the  wise  men,  inviting  them 

•  Lt  Conv.  tept.  tap.  9  Dog.  F-aert.  in  vit.  Periand. 
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to  pass  some  time  witk  him  at  Corinth,  as  they  had  done  tba 
year  before  at  Sardis  with  Crcesus.  Priaces  in  those  days 
thought  themselves  much  honoured,  when  they  could  have 
such  guests  in  their  houses.  ^Plutaich  describes  an  enter- 
tainment, which  Periander  gave  these  illustrious  guests ;  and 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decent  simplicity  of  it, 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  character  of  the  persons  entertaiaed, 
did  him  much  more  honour  tha»  the  greatest  magnificence 
could  have  done.  The  subject  of  their  discourse  at  table  was 
sometimes  grave  and  serious,  and  sometimes  pleasant  and  gay. 
One  of  the  company  proposed  this  question:  which  is  the 
most  perfect  popular  government?  that,  answered  Solon, 
Where  an  injury  done  to  any  private  cttiisen  is  such  to  the 
whole  body :  that,  says  Bias,  Where  the  law  has  no  superior : 
that,  says  Thales,  Where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich,  nor 
too  poor:  that,  says  Anachprsis,  Where  virtue  is  honoured,  and 
vice  detested :  says  Pittacus,  Where  dignities  are  idways  conferred 
upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the  wicked :  says  Cleobnlas* 
Where  the  citizens  fear  blame,  more  than  punishment :  says  Chilo, 
Where  the  laws  are  more  regarded,  and  have  more  sAithority 
than  the  orators.  From  ail  these  opinions,  Periander  concluded, 
that  the  most  perfect  popular  government  would  be  that  which 
came  nearest  to  aristocracy,  where  the  soverdgn  authority  ia 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  honour  and  virtue 

Whilst  these  wise  men  were  assembled  tc^ether  at  Perian- 
der's  court,  a  courier  arrived  from  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  with 
a  letter  for  Bias,  with  whom  that  king  kept  a  close  eones- 
pondence.  The  piuport  of  this  letter  was  to  consult  him  how 
he  should  answer  a  proposal  made  him  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia, 
of  his  drinking  up  the  sea ;  in  whic^  case  the  Ethlc^ian  king 
pnMuised  to  resign  to  him  a  certain  uumber  of  cities  in 
his  dominions :  but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he,  Amasis, . 
was  to  give  up  tlie  same  number  of  his  cities  to  the  king  ot 
Ethiopia.  It  was  usual  in  those  days  for  prances  to  propound 
such  enigmatical  and  puzzling  questions  to  one  another.  Bias 
answered  him  directly,  and  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer  oo 
the  condition  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  would  stop  all  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea ;  for  the   business  was  only  to 

4  In  Conv.  9ept,  tap. 
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drink  up  the  seia.,  and  not  the  rivers.     We  £nd  an  answer  to 
the  same  effect  ascribed  to  Msop, 

I  must  not  here  forget  to  take  notice,  that  these  wise  men, 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  were  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and 
composed  verses  them^elves,  some  of  them  a  considerable 
number,  upon  subjects  of  morality  and  policy,  which  are  cer- 
tainly topics  well  worthy  of  the  Muses.  '  Solon,  however,  is 
reproached  for  having  written  some  licentious  verses ;  which 
may  teach  us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  these  pre- 
tended wise  men  of  the  pagan  world. 

Instead  of  some  of  these  seven  wise  men  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, some  people  have  substituted  others ;  as  Anacharsis, 
for  es^ample,  Myso,  Epimenides,  Pherecydes.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  most  known  in  story. 

Anacharsis.  Ijong  before  Solon's  time  die  Nomad  Scy- 
thians were  in  great  reputation  for  their  simplicity,  frugality 
temperance,  and  justice.  '  Homer  calls  them  a  very  ju» 
nation.  Anacharsis  was  one  of  these  Scythians,  and  of  the 
royal  family.  A  certain  Athenian,  once  having  reproached  him 
with  his  country :  My  country,  you  think,  replied  Anacharsis, 
is  no  great  honour  to  me ;  and  you,  Sir,  are  no  great  honour 
to  your  country.  His  good  sense,  profound  knowledge,  and 
great  experience,  made  him  pass  for  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men.  He  writ  a  treatise  in  verse  upon  the  art  military,  and 
composed  another  tract  on  the  laws  of  Scythia. 

He  used  to  make  visits  to  Solon.  It  was  in  a  conversation 
with  him  that  he  compared  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  entangle 
only  little  flies,  whilst  wasps  and  hornets  break  through  them. 
,  Being  inured  to  the  austere  and  poor  life  of  the  Scythians, 
he  set  little  value  upon  riches.  Croesus  invited  him  to  come 
and  see  him,  and  without  doubt  hinted  to  him,  that  he  was 
able  to  mend  his  fortune.  '  I  have  no  occasion  for  your  gold,' 
said  the  Scythian  in  his  answer ;  *  I  came  into  Greece  only 
to  enrich  my  mind,  and  improve  my  understanding ;  I  shall 
be  very  well  satisfied,  if  I  return  into  my  own  country,  not 
with  an  addition  to  my  wealth,  but  with  an  increase  of  know- 
ledge aiid  virtue.'  However,  Anacharsis  accej)ted  the  invitation, 
and  went  to  that  prince's  court. 

'  Plut.  in  Salon,  p.  79.  •  /AW.  lib.  N.  v.  6. 
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*  We  have  already  observed  that  iEsop  was  much  surprised 
and  dissatisfied  at  the  cold  and  indifferent  manner  in  which 
Solon  viewed  the  magnificence  of  the  palace,  and  the  vast 
treasures  of  Croesus ;  because  it  was  the  master,  and  not  the 
house,  that  the  philosopher  wished  to  have  reason  to  admire. 
•  Certainly,'  says  Anacharsis  to  -flSsop  on  that  occasion,  *  you 
have  forgotten  your  own  fable  of  the  fox  and  panther.  The 
latter,  as  her  highest  merit,  could  only  show  her  fine  skin, 
beautifully  marked  and  spotted  with  different  colours:  the 
fox's  skin,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  plain,  but  contained 
within  it  a  treasure  of  subtil  ties  and  stratagems  of  infinite 
value.  This  very  image,'  continued  the  Scythian,  '  shows  me 
your  own  character.  You  are  affected  with  a  splendid  outside, 
whilst  you  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  what  is  truly  the  man, 
that  is,  to  that  which  is  in  him,  and  consequently  properiy  his.' 

JEsop.  I  join  iEsop  with  the  wise  men  of  Greece ;  not 
only  because  he  was  often  amongst  them,*  but  because  he 
taught  true  wisdom  with  far  more  art  than  they  do  who  teach 
it  by  rules  and  definitions. 

Mfiop  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian.  He  had  abundance  of  wit 
but  was  terribly  deformed  :  he  was  short,  hunch-backed,  and 
horridly  ugly  in  face,  having  scarce  the  figure  of  a  man  ;  and 
for  a  very  considerable  time  almost  without  the  use  of  speech. 
As  to  his  condition  of  life,  he  was  a  slave ;  and  the  merchant 
who  had  bought  him,  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  him  off  his 
hands,  so  extremely  were  people  shocked  at  his  unsightly 
figure  and  deformity. 

The  first  master  he  had  sent  him  to  labour  in  the  field; 
whether  it  was  that  he  thought  him  incapable  of  any  better 
employment,  or  only  to  remove  so  disagreeable  an  object  out 
of  his  sight. 

He  was  afterwards  sold  to  a  philosopher  named  Xanthus. 
I  should  never  have  done,  should  I  relate  all  the  strokes  of 
wit,  the  sprightly  repartees,  and  the  arch  and  humorous  circum- 
stances  of  his  words  and  behaviour.     One  day  his  master 

*  Plut.  in  Conv  sept.  tap.  p.  155. 

*  iGsopusille  e  Phrygi^  fabulator,  baud  immeritd  sapiens  existimatus  est:  cum 
qus  utilia  monitu  auasuque  erant,  non  severe,  non  imperiose  pnecepU  et  censuit,  ut 
philosophis  mos  est,  sed  festlvos  delectabilesque  apoIt^Dit  commentus,  res  salubriter 
ac  prospicienter  animadversas,  in  mentes  auimosque  hominuin,  cum  audiendi  quadam 
tllecebra  induit.     Aul   Cell.  Abcf  jM.  1.  ii  c.  29. 
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designing  to  treat  some  of  his  friends,  ordered  iEsop  to  pro* 
vide  the  best  of  every  thing  he  could  find  in  the  market. 
Msop  bought  nothing  but  tongues,  which  he  desired  the  cook 
to  serve  up  with  different  sauces.  When  dinner  came,  the 
first  and  second  courses,  the  side  dishes,  and  the  removes, 
were  tongues.  Did  I  not  order  you,  says  Xanthus  hi  a  violent 
passion,  to  buy  the  best  victuals  the  market  afforded  ?  And 
have  I  not  obeyed  your  orders  ?•  says  iEsop.  Is  there  any 
thing  better  than  a  tongue  ?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of 
civil  society,  the  key  of  sciences,  and  the  organ  of  truth  and 
reason  ?  By  means  of  the  tongue  cities  are  built,  and  govern- 
ments established  and  administered :  with  that  men  instruct, 
persuade,  and  preside  in  assemblies :  it  is  the  instrument  by 
which  we  acquit  ourselves  of  the  chief  of  all  our  duties,  the 
praising  and  adoring  the  gods.  Well  then,  replied  Xanthus, 
thinking  to  catch  him,  go  to  market  again  to-morrow,  and  buy 
me  the  worst  of  every  thing:  the  same  company  will  dine 
with  me,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  diversify  my  entertainment, 
^sop  the  next  day  provided  nothing  but  the  very  same  dishes ; 
telling  his  master  that  the  tongue  was  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is,  says  he,  the  instrument  of  all  strife  and  conten- 
tion, the  fomenter  of  lawsuits,  and  the  source  of  divisions  and 
wars ;  it  is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  calumny,  and  blasphemy. 

^sop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty.  One  of 
the  first  uses  he  made  of  it  was  to  go  to  Croesus,  who,  on 
account  of  his  great  reputation  and  fame,  had  been  long 
desirous  to  see  him.  The  strange  deformity  of  iEsop*s  person 
shocked  the  king  at  first,  and  much  abated  the  good  opinion 
he  had  conceived  of  him.  But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  soon 
shone  forth  through  the  coarse  veil  that  covered  it;  and 
Croesus  found,  as  ^sop  said  on  another  occasion,  that  we 
ought  not  to  consider  the  form  of  the  vessel,  but  the  quality  of 
the  liquor  it  contains. 

"  He  made  several  voyages  into  Greece,  either  for  pleasure, 
or  upon  the  affairs  of  Crcesus.  Being  at  Athens  a  short  time 
after  Pisistratus  had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  abolished 
the  popular  government,  and  observing  that  the  Athenians 

"  Phcdr.  I.  i.  fab.  2. 
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bore  this  new  yoke  with  great  impatience,  he  repeated  to  them 
the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  demanded  a  king  from  Jupiter. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  &bles  of  Maop,  such  as  we  have 
them,  are  all  his,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  expression.  Great 
part  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Planodes,  who  wrote  his  life,  and 
lived  in  the  14th  century. 

iGsop  is  reckoned  the  author  and  inventor  of  tiiis  simpie 
and  natural  manner  of  conveying  instruction  by  tales  and 
fables  ;  in  which  light  Phaedrus  speaks  of  him  : 

yEsopus  auctor  qaam  mstermm  repent, 
Hanc  ^0  polivi  ▼ersibos  scntriii. 

But  the  ^  glory  of  this  inv^ition  is  really  due  to  the  poet 
Hesiod ;  an  invention  which  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  great 
importance,  or  extraordinary  merit,  and  yet  has  been  much 
esteemed  and  made  use  of  by  the  greatest  philosophers  and 
ablest  politicians.  '  Plato  tells  us,  that  Socrates,  a  little  before 
he  died,  turned  some  of  iEsop's  &bles  into  verse :  '  and  Plato 
himself  earnestly  recommends  it  to  nurses  to  instruct  thtxr 
children  in  it  betimes,  in  order  to  form  their  manners,  and  to 
inspire  them  early  with  the  love  of  wisdom. 

Fables  could  never  have  been  so  universaHy  adopted  by  ail 
nations,  as  we  see  they  have,  if  there  was  not  a  vast  fund  of 
useful  truths  contained  in  them,  and  agreeably  concealed 
under  that  plain  and  negligent  disguise,  in  which  their  peculiar 
character  consists.  The  Creator  certainly  designing  to  instmct 
mankind,  by  the  very  prospect  of  nature,  has  endowed  the 
brute  part  of  it  with  various  instincts,  inoliuations,  and  pro- 
perties, to  serve  as  so  many  pictures  in  miniature  to  man  of 
the  several  duties  incumbent  upon  him ;  and  to  point  out  to 
him  the  good  or  evil  qualities  he  ought  to  acquire  or  avoid. 
Thus  has  he  given  us,  for  instance,  a  lively  image  of  meekness 
and  innocence  in  the  lamb ;  of  fidelity  and  friendship  in  the 
dog ;    and  on  the  contrary,  of  violence,  n^aciottsness,  and 

>  Plat,  m  Pkttd.  p.  60.  T  Lib.  ii.  de  Rrp.  p.  378. 

*  aim  quoque  fabule,  que,  etiamsi  originem  oon  ab  j£sopo  accepenint  (nam 
videtur  earuin  primus  auctor  Hesiodus,)  nomine  tamen  iEsopi  mazime  celebraotur, 
ducere  animos  aolent^  precipue  maticonun  et  imperitonim  :  qui  et  simplicius  qu« 
fic'a  sunt  audiunt,  et  capti  Yoluptate  facile  iis  quibus  delectantur  consentiunt 
Quintil.  1.  V.  c.  12. 
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cruelty  in  the  ^srolf,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger ;  and  so  o(  the 
oiker  species  of  animals ;  and  all  this  he  has  designed,  not 
only  as  instruction^  but  as  a  secitet  reproof  to  man,  if  he  should 
be  indi&rent  about  those  qualities  in  himself,  which  he  cannot 
forbear  esteeming  or  detesting,  even  in  the  brutes  themselves. 

This  is  a  dumb  language  which  all  nations  understand;  it 
is  a  sentiment  engraven  in  nature,  which  every  man  carries 
aboiit  with  him.  iBsop  was  the  first  of  all  the  profane  writers 
who  laid  hold  of  and  unfolded  it,  made  happy  applications  of 
it,  and  attracted  men's  attention  to  this  sort  of  simple  and 
natural  instruction,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
and  equally  adapted  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  He 
was  the  first  that,  in  order  to  give  body  and  substance  to  vir- 
tues, vices,  duties,  and  maxims  of  society,  did,  by  an  ingenious 
artifice  and  innocent  fiction,  invent  the  method  of  clothing 
them  witii  graceful  and  &miliar  images  borrowed  from  nature, 
by  giving  language  ta  brute  beasts,  and  ascribing  sense  and 
reason  to  plants  and  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  inanimate  creatures. 

The  fables  of  ^sop  are  void  of  all  ornament ;  but  abound 
With  good  Bense,  and  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children, 
for  whom  they  are  noore  particularly  composed.  Those  of 
Phaedrus  are  in  a  stjyie  somewb^  more  elevated  and  difiused, 
but  at  the  same  time  have  a  simplicity  and  elegance,  that  very 
much  resemble  the  Attic  spirit  and  style  in  the  plaiq  way  of 
writing,  which  was  the  finest  and  most  delicate  kind  of  com- 
position in  use  among  the  Grecians*  Monsieur  de  la  Fontaine, 
who  was  very  sensible  that  the  French  tongue  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  el^ant  simplicity,  has  enlivened  his  fables 
with  a  sprightly  and  original  turn  of  thought  and  expression, 
peculiar  to  himself,  which  no  other  person  has  yet  been  able 
to  imitate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  why  *  Seneca  asserts  as  a  fact,  that 
the  Romans  to  his  time  had  never  tried  their  pens  in  this  kind 
of  composition.    Were  the  fables  of  Phsedrus  unknown  to  him  ? 

*  Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  il!sop's  death.  He  went 
to  Delphi,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  to  offer,  in 

■  De  terd  Nummit  vindictdj  p.  556,  557. 

*  Non  audeo  te  usque  ed  producere,  ut  fabellas  qaoque  et  ^sopeos  logos,  iv- 
TSNTATUM  RoMANis  iNGiNiis  OPUS,  soUt&  tibi  veQUState  connectas  Senec.  tk 
Comoi,  ad  Polyb.  c.  27. 
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the  name  of  Croesus,  a  great  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  to  give 
each  inhabitant  a  *  considerable  sum.  A  quarrel,  which  arose 
between  him  and  the  people  of  Delphi,  occasioned  him,  after 
the  sacrifice,  to  send  back  the  money  to  Croesus,  and  to  inform 
him,  that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi 
caused  him  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  to  be 
thrown  down  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  god,  ofiended  by 
this  action,  punished  them  with  a  plague  and  famine  ;  so  that 
to  put  an  end  to  those  evils,  they  caused  it  to  be  signified  in 
all  the  assemblies  of  Greece,  that  if  any  one,  for  the  honour  of 
^sop,  would  come  and  claim  vengeance  for  his  death,  they 
would  give  him  satisfaction.  *  At  the  third  generation,  a  man 
from  Samos  presented  himself,  who  had  no  other  relation  to 
^sop  than  being  descended  from  the  persons  who  had  bought 
that  fabulist.  The  Delphians  made  this  man  satisfaction,  and 
thereby  delivered  themselves  from  the  pestilence  and  famine 
that  distressed  them. 

The  Athenians,  those  excellent  judges  of  true  glory,  erected 
a  noble  statue  to  this  learned  and  ingenious  slave  ;  to  let  all 
the  people  know,  says  **  Phsedrus,  that  the  ways  of  honour 
were  open  indifferently  to  all  mankind,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
birth,  but  merit,  they  paid  so  honourable  a  distinction. 

«  iGsopo  ingentem  stataam  posuere  Attici| 

Sarvumque  colloc&runt  SBterntl  in  basi, 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  yiam. 
Nee  generi  thbui|  sed  virtuti  gloriam. 

a  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  134.  *  Lib.  ii. 

*  Four  min»,  equul  to  240  livres,  or  about  8/.  10* 
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Chapter  I.     The   HISTORY  of  DARIUS,   intbeiiixed 

WITH  THAT  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

*Sefore  Darius  came  to  be  king,  he  was  called  Ochus. 
At  his  accession  he  took  the  name  of  Darias, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage signifies  an  Avenger,  or  a  man  that  defeats  the  schemes 
of  another ;  probably  because  he  had  punished  and  put  an  end 
to  the  insolence  of  the  Magian  impostor.  He  reigned  thirty- 
six  years. 

Sbct.  I.  Darius*s  Marriages.  The  Imposition  of 
Tributes.  The  Insolence  and  Punishment  of  Intapher- 
NEs.  The  Death  of  Orbtes.  The  Stort  of  Dbmocedes 
A  Physician.  The  Jews  permitted  to  carry  on  the 
Building  of  their  Temple.  The  Generosity  of  Syloson 
rewarded. — Before  Darius  was  elected  king,  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  whose  name  is  not  known.  Artabar- 
zanes,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  whom  he  had  by  her,  after- 
wards disputed  the  empire  with  Xerxes. 

•  Herod  L  vi.  c.  98.    Val.  Mav.  1.  b  o,  9. 
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^  When  Darius  was  seated  in  the  throne,  the  better  to  secure 
A.  M.     himself  therein^  he  married  two  of  Cyrus's  daughters, 

Antf^c.  Atossa  and  Artistona.  The  former  had  been  wife  to 
^^^'  Cambyses,  her  own  brother,  and  afterwards  to 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  during  the  time  he  possessed  the  throne. 
Artistona  was  still  a  virgin  when  Darius  married  her  ;  and  of 
all  his  wives  was  the  person  he  most  loved.  He  likewise 
married  Parmys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  who  was  Cam- 
byses's  brother,  as  also  Phedyma,  daughter  to  Otanes,  by 
whose  management  the  imposture  of  the  Magian  was  dis- 
covered. By  these  wives  he  had  a  great  number  of  children 
of  both  sexes. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  seven  conspirators  who  put 
the  Magian  to  death*  had  agreed  among  themselves,  that  he 
whose  horse,  on  a  day  appointed,  first  neighed,  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  should  be  declared  king  ;  and  that  Darius's  horse,  by 
an  artifice  of  his  groom,  procured  his  master   that  honour. 
®  The  king,  desiring  to  transmit  to  future  ages  his  gratitude  for 
this  signal  service,  cansed  an  equestrian  statue  to  be  set  up, 
witn  this  inscription  :  '  Darius,  the  son  of  Hy&taspes,  acquired 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  by  means  of  his  horse  (whose  name  was 
inserted)  and  of  bis  groom,  Oebarea.'     There  is  in  this  inscrip^ 
tion,  in  which  we  see  the  king  is  not  asluon/^d  to  own  himself 
indebted  to  his  horse  and  his  ^room  for  90  transcendent  a 
benefaction  as  the  regal  diadem,  when  it  was  his  interest,  one 
would  think,  to  have  it  considered  as  the  fruits  of  a  superior 
merit:    there  isi  I  say,  in  thi9  inscription,  a  simplicity  and 
sincerity  strikingly  characteristic  of  those  ancient  times^  and 
extremely  remote  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own. 

^  One  of  ikt  first  cares  of  Darius,  when  he  was  settled  in 
the  throne,  was  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  to 
put  his  finances  into  good  order.  Befpre  his  time,  Cyrus  and 
Cambyses  had  conteQjked  themselves  with  receiving  from  the 
conquered  nations  ^nch  fire^  gifts  only  as  they  voluntarily 
ofiered,  and  with  requiring  a  certain  number  of  troops  when 
they  had  occasion  for  them«  Bat  Darius  perceived  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  all  the  nations  subject  to 
him  in  peace  and  security,  without  keeping  up  regular  foices  ; 

b  H«rod.  1.  iii.  c.  88.  e  Ibid.  '  Ibid,  c  89-^7. 
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and  equally  impossible  to  maintain  these  forces,  without 
assigning  them  a  certain  pay ;  or  to  be  able  punctually  to  give 
them  that  pay,  without  laying  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the 
people. 

In  order  therefore  the  better  to  regulate  the  administration 
of  his  finances,  he  divided  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  dis* 
tricts  or  governments,  each  of  whidi  was  annually  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  satrap  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
natural  subjects,  that  is,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all 
imposts.  Herodotus  gives  an  exact  enumeration  of  these 
provinces,  which  may  very  much  contribute  to  give  us  a  just 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

In  Asia  it  comprehended  all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Persians 
and  Turks  ;  in  Africa,  it  took  in  Egypt  and  part  of  Nubia;  as 
also  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
Barca;  in  Europe,  part  of  Hirace  and  Macedonia.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  in  this  vast  extent  of  country,  diere 
were  several  nations  which  were  only  tributary,  and  not  pro- 
perly subjects  to  Persia ;  as  is  the  case  at  this  day  with  respect 
to  the  Turkish  empire. 

*  History  observes,  that  Darius,  in  imposing  these  tributes, 
showed  great  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  sent  for  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  every  province;  such  as  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  and  ability  of  their  country,  and 
were  interested  in  giving  him  a  true  and  impartial  account. 
He  then  asked  them,  if  such  and  such  sums,  which  he  proposed 
to  each  of  them  for  their  respective  provinces,  were  not  too 
great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they  were  able  to  pay ;  his 
intention  being,  as  he  told  them,  not  to  oppress  his  subjects, 
but  only  to  require  such  aids  from  them  as  were  proportioned 
to  their  incomes,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  state.  Tliey  all  answered,  that  the  sums  he  proposed  were 
very  reasonable,  and  such  as  would  not  be  burthensome  to  the 
people.  The  king,  however,  was  pleased  to  abate  one-half, 
choosing  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within  bounds,  than  to 
risk  a  possibility  of  exceeding  them. 

But  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  moderation  on  the 
king's  part,  as  there  is  something  odious  in  all  imposts,  the 

■  Plut.  in  ^aphthegtn.  p.  172. 
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Persians,  who  had  given  the  surname  of  father  to  Cyrus,  and 
of  master  to  Cambyses,  thought  fit  to  characterise  Darius  by 
that  of  *  merchant. 

The  several  sums  levied  by  the  imposition  of  these  tributes 
or  taxes,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  calculation  of  Hero- 
dotus, which  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  about  forty-four  millions  per  annum  French,  or 
something  less  than  two  millions  English  money. 

'After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impostor,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Persian  noblemen  who  had  conspired  against  him,  should, 
besides  several  other  marks  of  distinction,  have  the  liberty  of 
free  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all  times,  except  when  he 
was  alone  with  the  queen.  Intaphemes,  one  of  those  noblemen, 
being  refused  admittance  into  the  king's  apartment  at  a  time 
when  the  king  and  queen  wefre  in  private  together,  in  a  violent 
rage  attacked  the  officers  of  the  palace,  abused  them  outrage- 
ously, cutting  their  faces  with  his  scimitar.  Darius  highly 
resented  so  heinous  an  insult;  and  at  first  apprehended  it 
might  be  a  conspiracy  amongst  the  noblemen.  But  when  he 
was  well  assured  of  the  contrary,  he  caused  Intaphemes,  vdth 
his  children,  and  all  that  were  of  his  family,  to  be  seized,  and 
had  them  all  conddj^ned  to  death,  confounding,  through  a  blind 
excess  of  severity,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  In  these 
unhappy  circumstances,  the  wife  of  the  criminal  went  every 
day  to  die  gates  of  the  palace,  crying  and  weeping  in  the  most 
lamentable  manner,  and  never  ceasing  to  implore  the  king's 
clemency  with  all  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress. The  king  could  not  resist  so  moving  a  spectacle,  and 
besides  her  own,  granted  her  the  pardon  of  any  one  of  her 
family  whom  she  should  choose.  This  gave  the  unhappy  lady 
great  perplexity,  who  desired,  no  doubt,  to  save  them  all.  At 
last,  after  a  long  deliberation,  she  determined  in  favour  of 
her  brother. 

This  choice,  wherein  she  seemed  not  to  have  followed  the 
sentiments  which  nature  should  dictate  to  a  mother  and  a  wife, 
surprised  the  king ;  and  when  he  desired  she  might  be  asked 

f  Herod.  l.iu.c.  118,  119. 

*  KamtXt  signifies  something  still  more  mean  and  contemptible ;  bat  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  it  in  our  language.  It  may  signify  a  broker  or  a  retailer,  any 
one  that  buys  to  sell  again. 
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the  reason  of  it,  she  made  answer,  that  by  a  second  marriage 
the  loss  of  a  husband  and  children  might  be  retrieved ;  but  that, 
her  father  and  mother  being  dead,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
recovering  a  brother.  Darius,  besides  the  hfe  of  her  brother, 
granted  her  the  same  favour  for  the  eldest  of  her  children. 

^  I  have  already  related,  in  this  volume,  by  what  an  instance 
of  perfidiousness  Oretes,  one  of  the  king's  governors  in  Asia 
Minor,  brought  about  the  death  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos. 
So  black  and  detestable  a  crime  did  not  go  unpunished.  Darius 
found  out,  that  Oretes  strangely  abused  his  power,  making  no 
account  of  the  blood  of  those  persons,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  him.  This  satrap  carried  his  insolence  so  far,  as 
to  put  to  death  a  messenger  sent  him  by  the  king,  because  the 
orders  he  had  brought  him  were  disagreeable.  Darius,  who 
did  not  yet  think  himself  well  settled  in  the  throne,  would  not 
venture  to  attack  him  openly  ;  for  the  satrap  had  no  less  than 
a  thousand  soldiers  for  his  guard,  not  to  mention  the  forces  he 
was  able  to  raise  from  his  government,  which  included  Phrygisi* 
Lydia,  and  Ionia  The  king  therefore  thought  fit  to  proceed 
in  a  secret  manner  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a  servant. 
With  this  commission  he  intrusted  one  of  his  officers,  of 
approved  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  person.  The  officer, 
under  pretence  of  other  business,  went  to  Sard  is,  where,  with 
great  dexterity,  he  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  To 
pave  the  way  to  his  design,  he  first  gave  the  principal  officers 
of  the  governor's  guard  letters  from  the  king,  which  contained 
nothing  but  general  orders.  A  little  while  after  he  delivered 
them  other  letters,  in  which  their  orders  were  more  express 
and  particular.  And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  perfectly 
sure  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  he  then  read  them  a  third 
letter,  wherein  the  king  in  plain  terms  commanded  them  to 
put  the  governor  to  death ;  and  this  order  was  executed  without 
delay.  All  his  effects  were  confiscated  to  the  king ;  and  all 
the  persons  belonging  to  his  family  and  household  were 
removed  to  Susa.  Among  the  rest  there  was  a  celebrated 
physician  of  Crotona,  whose  name  was  Democedes.  This  phy- 
sician's story  is  very  singular,  and. happened  to  be  the  occasion 
of  some  considerable  events. 

■  Herod.l.  ill.  c.  120--128. 
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^  Not  long  after  die  forementioned  transactioD,  Darius 
chanced  to  have  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  by  which  he 
wrendied  one  of  his  feet  in  a  violent  manner,  and  put  his  heel 
out  of  joint.  The  Egyptians  were  then  reckoned  the  most 
skilful  in  physic ;  for  which  reason  the  king  had  several  physi- 
cians of  that  nation  about  him.  *  These  undertook  to  cure  the 
king,  and  exerted  all  their  skill  on  so  impcMtaJit  an  occasion :  but 
they  were  so  awkwatd  in  the  operation,  and  in  the  handling  and 
managing  the  king's  foot,  that  they  put  him  to  incredible  pain ; 
so  that  he  passed  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  sleeping. 
Democedes  was  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  some  person, 
who  had  heard  him  extolled  at  Sardis  as  a  very  able  physician. 
He  was  sent  for  immediately,  and  brought  to  the  king  in  the 
condition  he  was  in,  with  his  irons  oa,  and  in  a  very  poor 
apparel ;  for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  a  prisoner.  The 
king  asked  him,  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  physic  ?  At 
first  he  denied  he  had,  fearing,  that  if  he  should  give  any 
proofs  of  his  skill,  he  shonld  be  detained  in  Persia,  and  by  that 
means  be  for  ever  debarred  from  returning  to  his  own  country, 
for  which  he  had  an  exceeding  affection.  Darius,  displeased 
with  his  answer,  wdered  him  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  Demo- 
cedes found  it  was  necessary  to  own  the  truth  ;  and  therefore 
ofiered  hi.s  service  to  the  king.  The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to 
apply  gentle  fomentations  to  the  part  afected.  This  remedy 
had  a  speedy  eflfect :  the  king  recovered  his  sleep ;  and  in  a  few 
days  was  perfectly  cured,  both  of  the  sprain  and  the  dislocation. 
To  recompense  the  physician,  the  king  made  him  a  present  of 
two  pair  of  golden  chains.  Upon  which  Democedes  asked  him, 
whether  he  meant  to  rewand  the  happy  success  of  his  endea^ 
vours  by  doubling  his  misfortunes  ?  The  king  was  pleased 
with  that  saying ;  and  ordered  his  eunuchs  to  conduct  Demo-- 
cedes to  his  wives,  that  they  might  see  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  recovery.  They  all  made  him  very  magni- 
ficent presents ;  so  that  in  one  day's  time  he  became  extremely 
rich. 

'  Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,  a  city  of  Graecia 
Nf  agna  in  the  lower  Calabria  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  had 

h  Herod.  1.  Hi.  c.  129,  130.  *  Ibid.  c.  111. 

*  Anciently  the  same  persons  practised  both  as  physicians  and  surgeons. 
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been  obliged  to  fly,  on  accottiit  of  the  ill  treatment  be  received 
from  his  father.  He  first  went  to  *  Egina,  where*  by  several 
Buccessfiil  cures,  he  acquired  great  reputation ;  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place  settled  on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  a  talent.  The 
talent  contained  sixty  minse,  and  was  worth  about  three 
thousand  livres  French  money.  Some  time  after  he  was 
invited  to  Athens  i  where  they  au^ented  his  pension  to  five 
thousand  f  livres  pev  annum.  After  this  he  was  received  into 
the  family  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos^  who  gave  him  a 
pension  of  ^  two  thousand  crowns.  It  redounds  much  to  the 
honour  of  cities,  or  princes,  by  handsome  pensions  and  salaries, 
to  engage  such  persoas  in  their  service  as  are  of  public  benefit 
to  mankind ;  and  even  to  induce  fixeigners  of  worth  and  merit 
to  coxne  and  settle  among  them.  The  Crotonians  from  this 
tine  had  the  reputation  of  having  the  ablest  physicians ;  and 
next  after  them,  the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  The  Argives 
were  at  the  same  time  reputed  to  excel  in  music. 

^  Democedes,  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the  king,  was 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  eating  at  his  table,  and  came  to  have 
grettt  influence  nt  Susa.  At  his  intercession,  the  Egyptian 
physicians  weoe  pardoned,  who  had  all  been  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  having  been  less  skilful  than  the  Grecian  physician ; 
as  if  they  weiie  oUiged  to  answer  for  the  success  of  their 
remedies,  or  that  it  wais  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king. 
This  is  a  strange  abuse,  tboMgb  too  common  an  effect  of  unli- 
mited power,  which  is  seldom,  guided  by  reason  or  equity,  and 
which,  being  accustomed  to  see  every  thing  give  way  implicitly 
to  its  authoirity,  expects  that  its  comms^nds^  of  what  nature, 
soever,  should  be  instantly  performed !  We  have  seen  some- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  death  upon  all  his  magicians, 
because  they  cpuld  not  divine  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed  in 
the  nigbit,  which  he  himself  bad  forgotten.  Democedes 
procured  also  the  enlargement  of  several  of  those  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  with  him.  He  lived  in  the  greatest 
affluence,  and  was  in  the  highest  esteem  and  favour  with  the 
king.     But  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  his  own  country, 

k  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  132. 

*  An  island  between  Attica  and  Peloponnesus. 
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and  bis   thoaghts  and  desires  were   continually  bent  upon 
Greece, 

'  He  had  tbe  good  fortune  to  perform  anotber  cure,  wbich 
contributed  to  raise  his  credit  and  reputation  still  higher. 
Atossa,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  and  daughter  to  Cyrus,  was 
attacked  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast.  As  long  as  the  pain  was 
moderate,  she  bore  it  with  patience,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on 
herself,  out  of  modesty,  to  discover  her  disorder.  But  at  last 
she  was  constrained  to  it,  and  sent  for  Democedes ;  who  pro- 
mised to  cure  her,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  that  she 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour  he  should  beg 
of  her,  entirely  consistent  with  her  honour.  The  queen  engaged 
her  word,  and  was  cured.  The  favour  desired  by  the  physician 
was  to  procure  him  a  journey  into  his  own  country;  and 
the  queen  was  not  unmindful  of  her  promise.  *  It  is  worth 
while  to  take  notice  of  such  events,  which,  though  not  very 
considerable  in  themselves,  often  give  occasion  to  the  greatest 
enterprises  of  princes,  and  are  even  the  secret  springs  and 
distant  causes  of  them. 

As  Atossa  was  conversing  one  day  with  Darius,  she  took 
occasion  to  represent  to  him,  that,  as  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  had  numerous  armies  at  command,  it 
would  be  for  his  honour  to  form  some  great  enterprise,  and  let 
the  Persians  see  they  had  a  man  of  courage  for  their  king. 
You  have  hit  my  thoughts,  replied  Darius ;  for  I  was  meditating 
an  attack  upon  the  Scythians.  1  had  much  rather,  says  Atossa, 
you  would  first  turn  your  arms  against  Greece.  I  have  heard 
great  things  said  in  praise  of  the  women  of  Lacedsemon,  of 
Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
some  of  them  in  my  service.  Besides,  you  have  a  person  here 
that  might  be  very  useful  to  you  in  such  an  enterprise,  and 
could  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country :  the  person 
I  mean  is  Democedes,  who  hath  cured  both  you  and  me. 
This  was  enough  for  the  king,  and  the  affair  was  resolved  upon 
immediately.  Fifteen  Persian  noblemen  were  appointed  to 
accompany  Democedes  into  Greece,  and  to  examine  with  him 

»  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  135—137. 

*  Non  sine  usu  fuerit  introspicere  ilia  primo  aspectu  levia,  ex  queis  magnamm 
uep?  rerum  motus  oriuntur.    Tac.  1.  iv.  c.  32. 
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all  the  maritime  places  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  king 
strictly  charged  those  persons,  above  all  things,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  physician,  that  he  did  not  give  them  the 
slip,  and  to  bring  him  back  with  them  to  the  Persian  court 

Darius,  in  giving  such  an  order,  plainly  showed  he  did  not 
understand  the  proper  methods  for  engaging  men  of  abiUties 
and  merit  to  reside  in  his  dominions,  and  for  attaching  them  to 
his  person.  To  pretend  to  do  this  by  authority  and  compul- 
sion, is  the  sure  way  of  suppressing  all  knowledge  and  industry, 
and  of  driving  away  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  must 
be  free  and  unconfined,  like  the  genius  from  whence  they 
spring.  For  one  man  of  genius  that  will  be  kept  in  a  country 
by  force,  thousands  will  be  driven  away^  who  would  probably 
have  chosen  to  reside  in  it,  If  they  could  enjoy  their  liberty, 
and  meet  with  kind  treatment 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  design  of  sending  into  Greece, 
he  acquainted  Democedes  with  it,  laid  open  his  views  to  him, 
and  told  him  the  occasion  he  had .  for  his  service  in  con- 
ducting the  Persian  noblemen  thither,  particularly  to  the 
maritime  towns,  in  order  to  observe  their  situation  and  strength  : 
at  the  same  time  earnestly  desiring  him,  that,  when  that  was 
done,  he  would  return  back  with  them  to  Persia.  The  king 
permitted  him  to  carry  all  his  movables  with  him,  and  give 
them,  if  he  pleased,  to  his  father  and  brothers,  promising,  at 
his  return,  to  give  him  as  many  of  greater  value ;  and  signified 
to  him  further,  that  he  would  order  the  galley  in  which  he  was 
to  sail,  to  be  laden  with  very  rich  presents,  for  him  to  bestow 
as  he  thought  fit  on  the  rest  of  his  family.  The  king's  inten- 
tion appeared,  by  this  manner  of  speaking,  (o  be  undisguised 
and  without  artifice :  but  Democedes  was  afraid  it  might  be  a 
snare  laid  for  him,  to  discover  whether  he  intended  to  return 
to  Persia  or  not ;  and  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he 
left  his  own  goods  behind  him  at  Susa,  and  only  took  with  him 
the  presents  designed  for  his  family. 

The  first  place  the  commissioners  landed  at  was  Sidon  in 
Phoenicia,  where  they  equipped  two  large  vessels  for  them- 
selves, and  put  all  they  had  brought  along  with  them  on  board 
a  transport.  After  Iwiving  passed  through,  and  carefully 
examined  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  they  went  to  Tarentum  in  , 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Italy.  Here  the  Persian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  spies ; 
and  Democedes,  taking  advantage  of  this  arrest,  made  his 
escape  from  them,  and  fled  to  Crotona.  When  the  Persian 
lords  had  recovered  their  liberty,  they  pursued  him  thither,  but 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  up  their 
fellow-citizen.  The  city  moreover  seized  the  loaded  vessel; 
and  the  Persians  having  lost  their  guide,  laid  aside  the  thoughts 
of  going  through  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  set  out  for 
their  own  country.  Democedes  let  them  know,  at  their  depar- 
ture, that  he  was  going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo,  a 
famous  wrestler  of  Crotona,  whose  name  was  very  well  known 
to  the  king.  This  voyage  of  the  Persian  noblemen  into  Greece, 
was  attended  with  no  immediate  consequence;  because,  on 
their  return  home,  they  found  the  king  engaged  in  other 
affairs.  ^ 

™  In  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign,  which  was  but  the 
A.M.     second  according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  the 
Aiitir!'c.    Samaritans  gave   the    Jews   new  trouble.     In   the 
^^^'       preceding  reigns,  they    had  procured  an   order  to 
prohibit  the  Jews  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  building  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.     But,  upon  the  earnest  exhortation 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  express  order  of  God,  the  Israelites 
had  lately  resumed  the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
several  years,  aiid  carried  it  on  with  great  vigour.     The  Samari- 
tans had  recourse  to  their  ancient  practices,  to  prevent  them. 
To  this  end  they  applied  to  Tatnai,  whom  Darius  had  made 
governor  of  the  provinces  of    Syria   and  Palestine.     They 
complained  to  him  of  the  audacious  proceeding  of  the  Jews, 
who,  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions 
to  the  contrary,  presumed  to  rebuild  their  temple ;  which  must 
necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  the  king's  interests.     Upon  this 
representation  of  theirs,  the  governor  thought  fit  to  go  himself  to 
Jerusalem.     And  being  a  person  of  great  equity  and  modera- 
tion, when  he  had  inspected  the  work,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  proceed  violently,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it  without  any 
further  deliberation ;  but  inquired  of  the  Jewish  elders  what 
license  they  had  for  entering  upon  a  work  of  that  nature.  The 
Jews  hereupon  producing  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  he  would  not  of 

■  Sir.  T. 
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himself  ordain  any  thing  in  contradiction  to  it,  but  sent  an 
accoant  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  desired  to  know  his 
pleasure.  He  gave  the  king  a  true  representation  of  the 
matter,  acquainting  him  with  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  the 
Jews  alleged  in  their  justification,  and  desired  him  to  order  the 
registers  to  be  consulted,  to  know  whether  Cyrus  had  really 
published  such  an  edict,  and  to  be  pleased  to  send  him  instruc- 
tions how  he  was  to  act  in  the  affiiir.  "  Darius  having  com- 
manded the  registers  to  be  examined,  the  edict  was  found  at 
Ecbatana,  in  Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus  was  at  the  time  of 
its  being  granted.  Now  Darius  having  a  great  respect  for  the 
memory  of  that  prince,  confirmed  his  edict,  and  caused  another 
to  be  drawn  up,  wherein  the  former  was  referred  to,  and  ratified. 
This  motive  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  had  there  been 
nothing  else  to  influence  the  king,  would  be  very  laudable: 
but  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  it  was  God  himself  who 
influenced  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  king,  and  inspired  him 
with  a  favourable  disposition  to  the  Jews.  The  truth  of  this 
appears  pretty  plain  from  the  edict  itself.  In  the  first  place  it 
ordains,  that  all  the  victims,  oblations,  and  other  expenses  of  the 
temple,  be  abundantly  furnished  the  Jews,  as  the  priests  should 
require :  in  the  second  place  it  enjoins  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
when  they  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  Grod  of  heaven,  to  pray 
for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the  princes  his 
children ;  and  lastly,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  imprecations 
against  all  princes  and  people,  that  should  hinder  the  carrying 
on  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  that  should  attempt  to 
destroy  it:  by  all  which  Darius  evidently  acknowledges,  that 
the  God  of  Israel  is  able  to  overturn  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  to  dethrone  the  most  mighty  and  powerful  princes. 

By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  Jews  were  not  only  authorized  to 
proceed  in  the  building  of  their  temple*  but  all  the  expenses 
thereof  were  also  to  be  furnished  to  them  out  of  the  taxes  and 
imposts  of  the  province.  What  must  have  become  of  the 
Jews,  when  the  crimes  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  laid 
to  their  charge,  if  at  such  a  juncture  th^  superiors  had  only 
hearkei^  to  their  enemies,  and  not  given  them  leave  to  justify 
themselves! 

•  Ezr,  yi. 

t2 
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Tlie  same  prince,  some  time  after,  gave  a  still  more  signal 
proof  of  his  love  for  justice,  and  of  his  abhorrence  of  informers, 
a  detestable  race*of  men,  by  their  very  nature  and  condition 
enemies  to  all  merit  and  all  virtue.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that 
I  mean  the  famous  edict,  published  by  this  prince  against 
Haman,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  at  the  request  of  Esther,  whom 
the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the  room  of  Vasthi,  one  of 
his  wives.  According  to  archbishop  Usher,  this  Vasthi  is  the 
same  person  as  is  called  by  profane  writers  Atossa ;  and  the 
Ahasuerus  of  the  holy  Scriptures  the  same  as  Darius:  but 
according  to  others,  it  is  Artaxerxes,  The  fact  is  well  known, 
being  related  in  the  sacred  history :  I  have  given,  however,  a 
brief  account  of  it  in  this  volume. 

Such   actions   of  justice   do   great  honour  to   a  prince's 

memory ;  as  do  also  those  of  gratitude,  of  which  Darius,  on  a 

certain  occasion,  gave  a  very  laudable  instance.     ^  Syloson, 

brother  to  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  had  once  made  Darius 

a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  of  a  curious  red  colour,  which 

extremely  pleased  Darius's  fancy,  and  would  never  suffer  him 

to  make  any  return  for  it.     Darius  at  that  time  was  but  a 

private  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  Cambyses,  whom 

he  accompanied  to   Memphis,  in    his  Egyptian  expedition. 

When  Darius- was  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Syloson  went  to 

Susa,  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  caused 

himself  to  be  announced  as  a  Grecian,  to  whom  his  majesty 

was   under  some   obligation.      Darius,  surprised  at   such  a 

messa^,  and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  ordered  him  to  be 

brought  in.     When  he  saw  him,  he   remembered  him,  and 

acknowledged  him  to  have  been  his  benefactor ;  and  was  so  far 

from  being  ashamed  of  an  adventure  which  might  seem  not  to 

be  much  for  his  honour,  that  he  ingenuously  applauded  the 

gentleman's  generosity,  which  proceeded  from  no  other  motive 

than  that  of  doing  a  pleasure  to  a  person  from  whom  he  could 

have  no  expectations ;  and   then  proposed  to   make  him  a 

considerable  present  of  gold  and  silver.     But  money  was  not 

the  thing  Syloson  desired:  the  love  of  his  country  was  his 

predominant  passion.     The  favour  he  required  of  the  king  was, 

that  he  would  settle  him  at  Samos,  without  shedding  the  blood 

•  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  T39,  149. 
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of  his  citizens,  by  driving  out  the  person  that  had  usurped  the 
government  since  the  death  of  his  brother.  Darius  consented, 
and  committed  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  Otanes,  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  m^io  undertook  it  with  joy, 
and  performed  it  with  success. 

Sect.  II.  Revolt  and  Reduction  op  Babylon.—*  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius,  Babylon  revolted,  x.  m. 
and  could  not  be  reduced  till  after  a  twenty  months'  Aiu!?'e. 
siege.  This  city,  formerly  mistress  of  the  East,  grew  *^'' 
impatient  of  the  Persian  yoke,  especially  after  the  removing  of 
the  imperial  seat  to  Susa,  which  very  much  diminished  Baby- 
lon's wealth  and  grandeur.  The  Babylonians,  taking  advantage 
of  the  revolution  that  happened  in  Persia,  first  on  the  death  of 
Cambyses,  and  afterwards  on  the  massacre  of  the  Magians, 
made  secretly  for  four  years  together  all  kinds  of  preparations 
for  war.  When  they  thought  the  city  sufficiently  stored  with 
provisions  for  many  years,  they  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion ; 
which  obliged  Darius  to  besiege  them  with  all  his  forces.  Now 
God  continued  to  accomplish  those  terrible  threatenings  he 
had  denounced  against  Babylon  :  that  he  would  not  only  humble 
and  bring  down  that  proud  and  impious  city,  but  depopulate 

.  and  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly  exterminate  it, 
and  reduce  it  to  an  eternal  solitude.  In  order  to  fulfil  these 
predictions,  God  permitted  the  Babylonians  to  rebel  against 
Darius,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole 
force  of  the  Persian  empire :  and  they  themselves  were  the 
first  to  put  these  prophecies  in  execution,  by  destroying  a  great 
number  of  their  own  people,  as  will  be  seen  presently.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  re- 
mained at  Babylon,  went  out  of  the  city  before  the  siege  was 
formed,  as  the  prophets  '  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  exhorted 
them  long  before,  and  Zachariah  very  lately,  in  the  following 
terms  :  *  Thou,  Siqn,  that  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon, flee  from  the  country,  and  save  thyself.' 
The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provisions  last  the  longer, 

and  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  with  the  greater  vigour,  to6k  the 

n  Herod.  I.  iiL  c.  IdO-^lSO. 

'  Isa.  xiviii.  20.    Jer.  1.  8.  li.  6,  9, 4S     Zech.  ii.  6,  9. 
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most  desperate  and  barbarous  resolution  that  ever  was  heard 
of;  which  was»  to  destroy  all  such  of  their  own  people  as  were 
unserviceable  on  this  occasion.  For  this  purpose  they  assem- 
bled together  all  their  wives  and  children*  and  strangled  them. 
Only  every  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his  best  beloved  wife, 
and  one  servant-maid  to  do  the  business  of  the  family. 

After  this  cruel  execution,  the  unhappy  remainder  of  the 
inhabitants,  thinking  themselves  out  of  all  danger,  both  on 
account  of  their  fortifications,  which   they  looked  upon  as 
impregnable,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  provisions  they  had  laid 
up,  began  to  insult  the  besiegers  from  the  tops  of  their  walls, 
and  to  provoke  them  with  opprobrious  language.     The  Persians, 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  did  all  that  force  or  stratagem 
were  capable  of,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city ;  nor 
did  they  forget  to  make  use  of  the  same  means  as  had  so 
happily  succeeded  with  Cyrus  some  years  before ;  I  mean  that 
of  turning  the  course  of  the  river.     But  all  their  efforts  were 
fruitless ;  and  Darius  began  almost  to  despair  of  taking  the 
phice,  when  a  stratagem,  till  then  unheard  of,  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  him.     He  was  strangely  surprised  one  morning 
to  see  Zopyrus,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  and 
son  of  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  made 
the  association  against  the  Magians  ;  to  see  him,  I  say,  appear 
before  him  all  over  blood,  with  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  and 
his  whole  body  disfigured  with  wounds.     Starting  up  from  his 
throne,  he  cried  out,  *  Who  is  it,  Zopyru3,  that  has  dared  to 
treat  you  thus?*     *You  yourself,  O  king,*  replied  Zopyrus. 
*  The  desire  I  had  of  rendering  you  service  has  put  me  into 
this  pondition.     As  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  you  never  would 
have  consented  to  this  method,  I  took  counsel  alone  of  the  zeal 
which  I  have  for  your  service.'     He  then  opened  to  him  his 
design  of  going  over  to  the  enemy;  and  they  settled  every 
thing  toother  that  was  proper  to  be  done.     The  king  could 
not  see  him  set  out  upon  this  extraordinary  project  without  the 
utmost  aiBiction  and  concern.     Zopyrus  approached  the  walls 
of  the  city ;    and  having  told  them  who  he  was,  was  soon 
admitted.     They  then  carried  him  before  the  governor,  to  whom 
he  laid  open  his  misfortune,  and  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
met  with  from  Darius,  for  having  dissuaded  him  from  con- 
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tinuing  any  longer  before  a  city,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take.  He  offered  the  Babylonians  his  service,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  highly  useful  to  them,  since  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  designs  of  the  Persians,  and  since  the 
desire  of  revenge  would  inspire  him  with  fresh  courage  and 
resolution.  His  name  and  person  were  both  well  known  at 
Babylon :  the  condition  in  which  he  appeared,  his  blood  and 
his  wounds,  testified  for  him  ;  and,  by  proofs  not  to  be  suspected, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced.  They  therefi>re  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  whatsoever  he  told  them,  and  gave  him 
moreover  the  command  of  as  many  troops  as  he  desired.  In 
the  first  sally  he  made,  he  cut  off  a  thousand  of  the  besiegers : 
a  few  days  after  he  killed  double  the  number ;  and  on  the  third 
time,  four  thousand  of  their  men  lay  dead  upon  the  spot.  All 
this  had  been  before  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Darius. 
Nothing  was  now  talked  of  in  Babylon  but  Zopyrus  :  the  whole 
city  strove  who  should  extol  him  most,  and  they  had  not  words 
sufficient  to  express  their  high  value  for  him,  and  how  happy 
they  esteemed  themselves  in  having  gained  so  great  a  man. 
He  was  now  declared  generalissimo  of  their  forces,  and 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  guarding  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Darius  approaching  with  his  army  at  the  time  agreed  on 
between  them,  Zopyrus  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  made 
him  by  that  means  master  of  a  city,  which  he  never  could 
have  been  able  to  take  either  by  force  or  famine. 

As  powerful  as  tliis  prince  was,  he  found  himself  incapable 
of  making  a  sufficient  recompense  for  so  great  a  service ;  and 
he  used  often  to  say,  that  he  would  with  pleasure  sacrifice  a 
hundred  Babylons,  if  he  had  them,  to  restore  Zopyras  to  the 
condition  he  was  in  before  he  inflicted  that  cruel  treatment 
upon  himself  He  settled  upon  him,  during  life,  the  whole 
revenue  of  this  opulent  city,  of  which  he  alone  had  procured 
him  the  possession,  and  heaped  all  the  honours  upon  him  that 
a  king  could  possibly  confer  upon  a  subject.  Megabyzus, 
who  commanded  the  Persian  army  in  Egypt  against  the  Athe* 
nians,  was  son  to  this  Zopyrus ;  and  that  Zopyrus,  who  went 
over  to  the  Athenians  as  a  deserter,  was  his  grandson. 

No  sooner  was  Darius  in  possession  of  Babylon,  than  he 
ordered  the  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled  down,  apd  all  the  walls 
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of  that  proud  city  to  be  entirely  demolished,  that  she  might 
never  be  in  a  condition  to  rebel  more  against  him.  If  he  had 
pleased  to  make  use  of  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  he  might 
upon  this  occasion  have  exterminated  all  the  inhabitants.  But 
he  contented  himself  with  causing  three  thousand  of  those  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  revolt  to  be  impaled,  and 
granted  a  pardon  to  all  the  rest.  And,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
depopulation  of  the  city,  he  caused  fifty  thousand  women  to  be 
brought  from  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  whom  the  inhabitants  had  so  cruelly  destroyed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Babylon  ; 
and  thus  did  God  execute  his  vengeance  on  that  impious  city, 
for  the  cruelty  she  had  exercised  towards  the  Jews,  in  falling 
upon  a  free  people  without  any  reason  or  provocation  ;  in 
destroying  their  government,  laws,  and  worship;  in  forcing 
them  from  their  country,  and  transporting  them  to  a  strange 
land ;  where  they  imposed  a  most  grievous  yoke  of  servitude 
upon  them,  and  made  use  of  all  their  power  to  crush  and  afflict 
an  unhappy  nation,  favoured  however  by  God,  and  having  the 
honour  to  be  styled  his  peculiar  people. 

Sect.  III.  Darius  prbpasbs  for  an  Expedition  against 
^  yi  THE  Scythians.  A  Digression  upon  the  Manners 
AiS j!*c.  ^^^  Customs  of  that  Nation. — ^  After  the  reduc- 
^^*-  tion  of  Babylon,  Darius  made  great  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  that  large  tract  of 
land  which  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais.  His 
pretence  for  undertaking  this  war  was,  to  be  revenged  of  that 
nation  for  the  *  invasion  of  Asia  by  their  ancestors:  a  very 
frivolous  and  sorry  pretext ;  and  a  very  ridiculous  ground  for 
reviving  an  old  quarrel,  which  had  ceased  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before.  Whilst  the  Scythians  were  employed  in  that 
irruption,  which  lasted  eight  and  twenty  years,  the  Scythians' 
wives  married  their  slaves.  When  the  husbands  were  on  their 
return  home,  these  slaves  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  and  disputed  their  entrance  into  their  country. 
After  some  battles,  fought  with  nearly  equal  loss  on  both  sides» 

•  Herod. !.  iv.  c.  1.    Justin,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

•  Mention  is  made  of  this  before,  in  chap,  iii  vol.  i.  p.  369. 
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the  masters  considenng  that  it  was  doing  too  much  honour  to 
their  slaves  to  put  them  upon  the  foot  of  soldiers,  marched 
against  them  in  the  next  encounter  with  "whips  in  their  hands, 
to  make  them  remember  their  proper  condition.  This  stratagem 
had  the  intended  effect :  for  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of 
their  masters  thus  armed,  th^y  all  ran  away. 

I  design  in  this  place  to  imitate  Herodotus,  who  in  writing 
of  this  war  takes  occasion  to  give  an  ample  account  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  die  Scythians.  But  I 
shall  be  much  more  brief  in  my  account  of  this  matter  than 
he  is. 

A  Digresnon  concerning  the  Scythians, — ^Formerly  there 
were  Scythians  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  most  of  them  inhabit- 
ing those  parts  that  lie  towards  the  North.  I  design  now 
chiefly  to  treat  of  the  first,  namely,  of  the  European  Scythians. 

Historians,  in  the  accounts  they  have  left  us  of  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  Scythians,  relate  things  of  them  that  are 
entirely  opposite  and  contradictory  to  one  another.  One  while 
they  represent  them  as  the  justest  and  most  moderate  people 
in  the  world :  another  while  they  describe  them  as  a  fierce  and 
barbarous  nation,  which  carried  its  cruelty  to  such  excesses, 
as  are  shocking  to  human  nature.  This  contrariety  is  a  manifest 
proof,  that  those  different  characters  are  to  be  applied  to 
different  nations  in  that  vast  and  extensive  tract  of  country ; 
and  that,  though  they  were  all  comprehended  under  one  and 
the  same  general  denomination  of  Scythians,  we  ought  not  to 
confound  them  or  their  characters  together. 

*  Strabo  has  quoted  authors,  who  mention  some  Scythians 
dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  that  cut  the  throats 
of  all  strangers  who  came  amongst  them,  fed  upon  their  flesh, 
and  made  pots  and  drinking- vessels  of  their  sculls,  when  they 
had  dried  them.  "  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  sacrifices 
which  the  Scythians  offered  to  the  god  Mars,  says,  they  used 
to  offer  human  victims.  Their  manner  *  of  making  treaties, 
according  to  this  author's  account,  was  very  strange  and  par- 
ticular.    *  They  first  poured  wine  into  a  large  earthen  vessel, 

*  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  298.  •  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  62.  »  Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  70. 

*  This  custom  was  still  practised  by  the  Iberians,  who  were  originally  Scythiana^ 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  who-makes  mention  of  it.    ifrtit.  1.  zii.  c.  47. 
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and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a 
knife,  let  some  of  their  blood  run  into  the  wine,  and  stained 
likewise  their  armour  therein ;  after  which  they  themselves, 
and  all  that  were  present,  drank  of  that  liquor,  uttering  the 
heaviest  imprecations  against  the  person  that  should  violate 
the  treaty. 

7  But  what  the  same  historian  relates,  concerning  the  cere- 
monies observed  at  the  funeral  of  their  kings,  is  still  more 
extraordinary.     I  shall  only  mention  such  of  those  ceremonies, 
as  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  cruel  barbarity  of  this 
people.     When  their  king  died,  they  embalmed  his  body,  and 
wrapped  it  up  in  wax ;  this  done,  they  put  it  into  an  open 
chariot,  and  carried  it  from  city  to  city,  exposing  it  to  the  view 
of  all  the  people  under  his  dominion.     When  this  circuit  was 
finished,  they  laid  the  body  down  in  the  place  appointed  for 
the  burial  of  it,  and  there  they  made  a  large  grave,  in  which 
they  interred  the  king,  and  with  him  one  of  his  wives,  his  chief 
cup-bearer,  his  great  chamberlain,  his  master  of  horse,  his 
clmncellor,  and  his  secretary  of  state,  who  were  all  put  to  death 
for  that  purpose.      To  these  they  added  several  horses,  a  great 
number  of  drinking  vessels,  and  a  certain  part  of  all  the  fumi* 
ture  belonging  to  their  deceased  monarch;  after  which  they 
filled  up  the  grave,  and  covered  it  with  earth.     This  was  not 
all.    When  the  anniversary  of  his  interment  came,  they  cut 
the  throats  of  fifty  more  of  the  dead  king's  officers,  and  of  the 
same  number  of  horses,  and,  having  first  prepared  their  bodies 
for  the  purpose,  by  embowelling  them  and  stuffing  them  with 
straw,  diey  placed  the  officers  on  horseback  round  the  king's 
tomb,  probably  to  serve  him  as  guards.     These  ceremonies  in 
all  appearance  took  their  rise  from  a  notion  they  might  have  of 
their  king's  being  still  alive :  and  upon  this  supposition  they 
judged  it  necessary,  that  he  should  have  his  court  and  ordinary 
officers  still  about  him.    Whether  employments,  which  termi- 
nated, in  this   manner,  were  much   sought  after,  I  will   not 
determine. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  their  manners 
and  customs,  milder  and  more  humane;  though  possibly  in 
another  sense  they  may  appear  to  be  equally  savage.     The 

y  Herod.  I.  iv.  c.  71,  72. 
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account  I  am  going  to  give  of  them  is  chiefly  taken  from 
'  Justin.  According  to  this  author,  the  Scythians  lived  in 
great  innocence  and  simplicity.  They  were  ignorant  indeed  of 
all  arts  and  sciences,  but  then  they  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  vice.  They  did  not  make  any  division  of  their  lands 
amongst  themselves,  says  Justin  :  it  would  have  been  in  vain 
for  them  to  have  done  it ;  since  they  did  not  apply  themselves 
to  cultivate  them.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  of  which  I  shall 
insert  a  part  by  and  by,  tells  us,  that  some  of  them  did  cultivate 
a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them  for  one  year  only, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  relieved  by  others,  who 
succeeded  them  on  the  same  conditions.  They  had  no  houses, 
nor  settled  habitation;  but  wandered  continually  with  their 
cattle  and  their  flocks  from  country  to  country.  Their  wives 
and  children  they  carried  along  with  them  in  'waggons,  covered 
with  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  were  all  the  housies  they  had  to 
dwell  in.  Justice  *  was  observed  and  maintained  amongst 
them  through  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  not  by.  any  compulsion  of  laws,  with  which  ^ they  were 
wholly  unacquainted.  No  crime  was  more  severely  punished 
among  them  than  theft;  and  that  with  good  reason/  For 
their  herds  and  flocks,  in  which  all  their  riches  consisted, 
being  never  shut  up,  how  could  they  possibly  subsist,  if  theft 
had  not  ^been  most  rigorously  punished  P  They  coveted  neither 
silver  nor  gold,  like  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  made  milk  and 
honey  their  principal  diet.  They  were  strangers  to  the  use  of 
linen  or  woollen  manufactures;  and  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  violent  and  continual  cold  of  their  climate,  they  made 
use  of  nothing  but  the  skins  of  beasts. 

I  said  before,  that  these  manners  of  the  Scythians  might 
appear  to  some  people  very  wild  and  savage.  And  indeed, 
what  can  be  said  for  a  nation  that  has  lands,  and  yet  does  not 
cultivate  them  ;  that  has  herds  of  cattle,  of  which  they  content 
themselves  with  eating  the  milk,  and  neglect  the  flesh  ?  The 
wool  of  their  sheep  might  supply  them  with  warm  and  comfort- 
able clothes,  and  yet  they  use  no  other  raiment  than  the  skins 
of  animals.     But,  that  which  is  the  greatest  demonstration  of 

•  Lib.  ii.  c,  2. 

*  Justitia  gentis  ingeniis  culta,  non  legibus. 
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their  ignorance  and  savageness,  according  to  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind,  is  their  utter  neglect  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
have  always  been  had  in  such  great  request  in  all  civilized 
nations. 

But,  oh !  how  happy  was  this  ignorance ;  how  vastly  prefer- 
able this  savage  state  to  our  pretended  politeness !  *  This 
contempt  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  says  Justin,  was 
attended  with  such  an  honesty  and  uprightness  of  manners, 
as  hindered  them  from  ever  coveting  their  neighbours'  goods. 
For  the  desire  of  riches  can  only  take  place,  where  riches  can 
be  made  use  of  And  would  to  God,  says  the  same  author, 
we  could  see  the  same  moderation  prevail  among  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  the  like  indifference  to  the  goods  of  other  people! 
The  world  would  not  then  have  seen  wars  perpetually  succeed- 
ing one  another  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries :  nor  would 
the  number  of  those  that  are  cut  off  by  the  sword,  exceed 
that  of  those  who  fall  by  the  irreversible  decree  and  law  of 

nature. 

Justin  finishes  his  character  of  the  Scythians  with  a  very 
judicious  reflection,  f  It  is  a  surprising  thing,  says  he,  that  a 
happy  natural  disposition,  without  the  assistance  of  education, 
should  have  inspired  the  Scythians  with  such  a  wisdom  and 
moderation,  as  the  Grecians  could  not  attain  to,  neither  by 
the  institutions  of  their  legislators,  nor  the  rules  and  precepts 
of  all  their  philosophers  ;  and  that  the  manners  of  a  barbarous 
nation  should  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  people  so  much 
improved  and  refined  by  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  So 
much  more  happy  effects  were  produced  by  the  ignorance  of 
vice  in  the  one,  than  by  the  knowledge  of  virtue  in  the  other ! 

•  The  Scythian  fathers  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  they 
left  their  children  a  valuable  inheritance,  when  they  left  them 
in  peace  and  union  with  one  another.     One  of  their  kings, 

•  Plut.  de  gar  ltd.  p.  511. 

*  Haec  oontinentia  illis  morum  quoqae  justitiam  indidit,  nihil  alienum  concupis- 
centibus.  Quippe  ibidem  divitiarum  cupido  est,  ubi  et  usus.  Atque  utinam  reliquis 
mortalibus  similis  moderatio  et  abstinentia  alieni  foret !  profecto  non  tantum  belloram 
per  omnia  secula  terris  omnibus  continuaretur :  neque  plus  hominum  ferram  et  arma, 
quam  naturalis  fatorum  conditio  raperet. 

f  Prorsus  ut  admirabile  videatur,  hoc  illis  natuiam  dare,  quod  GrisBci  longft  sapi- 
entium  doctrini  praeceptisque  philosophorum  consequi  nequeunt,  cultosque  mores 
incullee  barbarise  collatione  superari.  Tanto  plus  in  illis  proficit  vitionuu  ig&oratio, 
quam  in  his  cognitio  virtutis  ! 
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whose  name  was  Scylurus,  finding  himself  draw  near  his  end, 
sent  for  all  his  children,  and  giving  to  each  of  them,  one  after 
another,  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  fast  together,  desired  them  to 
break  them.  Each  used  his  endeavours,  but  was  not  able  to 
do  it.  Then  untying  the  bundle,  and  giving  them  the  arrows 
one  by  one,  they  were  very  easily  broken.  Let  this  image, 
says  tike  father,  be  a  lesson  to  you  of  the  mighty  advantage 
that  results  from  union  and  concord.  ^  In  order  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge  these  domestic  advantages,  the  Scythians  used  to 
admit  their  friends  into  the  same  terms  of  union  with  them  as 
their  relations.  Friendship  was  considered  by  them  as  a  sacred 
and  inviolable  alliance,  which  differed  but  little  from  that  which 
nature  has  put  between  brethren,  and  which  they  could  not 
infringe  without  being  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. 

Ancient  authors  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  who 
should  most  extol  the  innocence  of  manners  that  reigned 
among  the  Scythians,  by  magnificent  encomiums.  That  of 
Horace  I  shall  transcribe  at  large.  That  poet  does  not  confine 
it  entirely  to  the  Scythians,  but  joins  the  Getse  with  them,  who 
were  their  near  neighbours.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  ode,  where 
he  inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  irregularities  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  After  having  told  us,  that  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  is  not  to  be  procured  either  by  immense  riches,  or 
sumptuous  buildings,  he  adds,.  '  A  hundred  times  happier  are 
the  Scythians,  who  roam  about  in  their  itinerant  houses,  their 
waggons ;  and  happier  even  are  the  frozen  Getae.  With  them 
the  earth,  without  being  divided  by  landmarks,  produceth  her 
fruits,  which  are  gathered  in  common.  There  each  man's 
tillage  is  but  of  one  year's  continuance ;  and  when  that  teim 
of  his  labour  is  expired,  he  is  relieved  by  a  successor  who  takes 
his  place,  and  manures  the  ground  on  the  same  conditions. 
There  the  innocent  step-mothers  form  no  cruel  designs  against 
the  lives  of  their  husbands'  children  by  a  former  wife.  The 
wives  do  not  pretend  to  domineer  over  their  husbands  on  account 
of  their  fortunes,  nor  are  to  be  corrupted  by  the  insinuating 
language  of  spruce  adulterers.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
maiden,  is  her  father's  and  mother's  virtue,  her  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  husband,  and  her  perfect  disregard  of  all 

^  Lttcian.  in  Tex.  p.  51. 
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other  men.  They  dare  not  be  unfaithful,  because  they  are 
convinced  that  infidelity  is  a  crime,  and  its  reward  is  death.'  * 
When  we  consider  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Scythians 
without  prejudice,  can  we  possibly  forbear  to  look  upon  them 
with  esteem  and  admiration  ?  Does  not  their  manner  of  living, 
as  to  the  exterior  part  of  it  at  least,  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation ;  who  did 
not  till  the  ground ;  who  had  no  other  occupation  than  that  of 
feeding  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  who  dwelt  in  tents  ?  Can 
we  believe  this  people  were  much  to  be  pitied,  (or  not  under- 
standing, or  rather  for  despising,  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  ?  f  Is 
it  not  to  be  wished  that  those  metals  had  for  ever  Iain  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  had  never  been  dog 
from  thence  tq  become  the  causes  and  instruments  of  almost 
every  crime.  What  advantage  could  gold  or  silver  be  of  to  the 
Scythians,  who  valued  nothing  but  what  the  necessities  of  men 
actually  require,  and  who  took  care  to  set  narrow  bounds  to 
those  necessities  ?  It  is  no  wonder,  that,  living  as  they  did, 
without  houses,  they  should  make  no  account  of  those  arts  that 
were  so  highly  valued  in  other  places,  as  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting:  or  that  they  should  despise  fine  clothes  and 
costly  furniture,  since  they  found  the  skins  of  beasts  sufficient 
to  defend  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  After 
all,  can  we  truly  say,  that  these  pretended  advantages  contri- 

*  Campestres  melius  Scythae, 

Quoram  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt.tioiiio? 

Viynnt,  et  ngidi  Get» ; 
Immetata  quibus  jugera  libera* 

Fmges  et  Cererem  feruDt ! 
Nee  cultura  placet  longior  anauft, 

Defunctumque  laboribivi 
.^k]nali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 

lUic  matre  carentibus 
i^vignis  mulier  temperat  innocens . 

Ned  dotata  regit  viruin 
CoQJux,  nee  nitido  fidit  adultcro. 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alterins  viri 

Certo  fcedere  castitas : 
Et  peccare  nefas^  aut  pretium  est  mori. 

Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od  34 
h  Aurum  irrepertam,  et  sic  melius  situ« 

Cum  terra  celat,  spernere  fortior, 
Quam  cogere  humanos  in  tisus 

Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextrft. 

Hor.  lib.  iii.  OtL  3. 
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bute  to  the  real  happiness  of  life  ?  Were  those  nations  that 
had  them  in  the  greatest  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robust  than 
the  Scythians  ?  Did  they  live  to  a  greater  age  than  they  ?  Or 
did  they  spend.their  lives  in  greater  freedom  and  tranquillity, 
or  a  greater  exemption  from  cares  and  troubles?  Let  us 
acknowledge,  to  the  shame  of  ancient  philosophy;  the  Scy- 
thians, who  did  not  particularly  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  wisdom,  carried  it  however  to  a  greater  height  in  their 
practice,  than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any  other 
civilized  nation.  They  did  not  give  the  name  of  goods  or 
riches  to  any  thing,  but  what,  humanly  speaking,  truly  deserved 
that  title ;  as  health,  strength,  courage,  the  love  of  labour  and 
liberty,  innocence  of  life,  sincerity,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fraud 
and  dissimulation,  and,  in  a  word,  all  such  qualities  as  render 
a  man  more  virtuous  and  more  valuable.  If  to  these  happy 
dispositions,  we  add  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  God 
and  of  our  Redeemer,  without  which  the  most  exalted  virtues 
are  of  no  value,  they  would  have  been  a  perfect  people. 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians  with  those 
of  the  present  age,  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  pencils 
which  drew  so  beautiful  a  picture,  were  not  free  from  partiality 
and  flattery ;  and  that  both  Justin  and  Horace  have  decked 
them  with  virtues  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all  anti- 
quity agrees  in  giving  the  same  testimony  of  them ;  and  Homer 
in  particular,  whose  opinion  ought  to  be  of  great  weight,  calls 
them  *  the  most  just  and  upright  of  men.' 

But  at  length  (who  could  believe  it?)  luxury,  which  might 
be  thought  to  thrive  only  in  an  agreeable  and  delightful  soil, 
penetrated  into  this  rough  and  uncultivated  region ;  and  break- 
ing down  the  fences,  which  the  constant  practice  of  several 
ages,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  genius  of 
the  people,  had  set  against  it,  did  at  last  effectually  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  Scythians,  and  bring  them,  in  that  respect, 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  nations,  where  it  had  long  been 
predominant.  It  is  ®  Strabo  that  acquaints  us  with  this  parti- 
cular, which  is  very  worthy  of  our  notice :  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  having  greatly  commended 
the  simplicity,  frugality,  and  innocence  of  the  ancient  Scythians, 

•  Ub.  vii.  p.  SOI. 
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and  their  extreme  aversion  to  all  deceit  and  even  dissimulation^ 
he  owns,  that  their  intercourse  in  later  times  with  other  nations 
had  extirpated  those  virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary  vices  in 
their  stead.  One  would  think,  says  he,  that  the  natural  effect 
of  such  an  intercourse  with  civilized  and  polite  nations  would 
only  have  been  that  of  rendering  them  more  humanized  and 
courteous,  by  softening  that  air  of  savageness  and  ferocity, 
which  they  had  before :  but,  instead  of  that,  it  mtroduced  a 
total  ruin  of  their  ancient  manners,  and  transformed  them  into 
quite  different  creatures.  It  is  undoubtedly  with  reference  to 
this  change  that  Athenseus^  says,  the  Scythians  abandoned 
themselves  to  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  suffered  self-interest  and  avarice  to  prevail  amongst 
them. 

Strabo,  in  making  the  remark  I  have  been  mentioning, 
does  not  deny,  but  that  it  was  to  the  Romans  and  Grecians 
this  fatal  change  of  manners  was  owing.  Our  example,  says 
he,  has  perverted  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  by 
carrying  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  pleasure  amongst  them, 
we  have  taught  them  insincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thousand 
kinds  of  shameful  and  infamous  arts  to  get  money.  It  is  a 
miserable  talent,  and  a  very  unhappy  distinction  for  a  nation, 
through  its  ingenuity  in  inventing  modes,  and  refining  upon 
every  thing  that  tends  to  nourish  and  promote  luxury,  to  become 
the  corrupter  of  all  its  neighbours,  and  the  author,  as  it  were, 
of  their  vices  and  debauchery. 

It  was  against  these  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when  they  were 
yet  uncorrupted,  and  in  their  utmost  vigour,  that  Darius  turned 
his  arms.     This  expedition  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

Sect.  IV.  Daiiius's  Expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
— ^  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  pretence  used  by  Darius, 
for  undertaking  this  war  against  the  Scythians,  was  the  irrup- 
tion formerly  made  by  that  people  into  Asia :  but  in  reality  he 
had  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  his  own  ambiti6n,  and  to 
extend  his  conquests. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard, 
and  who,  on  his  side,  had  no  less  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of 

d  Lib.  xii.  p.  524.  •  Herod.  :.  iv.  c.  83—96 
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the  king  his  brother,  thought  it  his  duty  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  his  sentiments  with  all  the  freedom  that  an  affair  of 
such  importance  required.  *  Great  prince,*  says  he  to  him,* 
*  they  who  form  any  great  enterprise,  oug^ht  carefully  to  con- 
sider, whether  it  will  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  state  ; 
whether  the  execution  of  it  will  be  easy  or  difficult ;  whether 
it  be  likely  to  augment  or  diminish  their  glory ;  and  lastly, 
whether  the  thing  designed  be  consistent  with,  or  contrary  to, 
the  rules  of  justice.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive,  sir, 
even  though  you  were  sure  of  success,  what  advantage  you 
can  propose  tP  yourself  in  undertaking  a  war  against  the 
Scythians.  Consider  the  vast  distance  between  them  and  you ; 
and  the  prodigious  space  of  land  and  sea  that  separates  them 
from  your  dominions :  besides,  they  are  a  people  that  dwell  in 
wild  and  uncultivated  deserts;  that  have  neither  towns  nor 
houses  ;  that  have  no  fixed  settlement,  or  place  of  habitation  ; 
and  that  are  destitute  of  all  manner  of  riches.  What  have 
your  troops  to  gain  from  such  an  expedition  ?  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  what  have  they  not  rather  to  lose  ? 

*  Accustomed  as  the  Scythians  are  to  remove  from  country 
to  country,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  fly  before  you,  not 
out  of  cowardice  or  fear,  for  they  are  a  very  courageous  and 
warlike  people,  but  only  with  a  design  to  harass  and  ruin  your 
army  by  continual  and  fatiguing  marches ;  what  will  become 
of  us  in  such  an  uncultivated,  barren,  and  naked  country, 
where  we  shall  neither  find  forage  for  our  horses,  nor  provision 
for  our  men  ?  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  through  a  false  notion  of 
glory,  and  the  insinuations  of  flatterers,  you  may  be  hurried 
into  a  war,  which  may  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  the  nation. 
You  now  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
midst  of  your  people,  where  you  are  the  object  of  their  admira- 
tion, and  the  author  of  their  happiness.  You  are  sensible  the 
gods  have  placed  you  upon  the  throne  to  be  their  coadjutor,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  to  be  the  dispenser  of  their  bounty, 
rather  than  the  minister  of  their  power.  You  pride  yourself 
upon   being  the  protector,  the  guardian,  and  the  father  of 

♦  Omnes  qui  magDarum  renim  con&ilia  suscipiunt,  estimare  debent,  an,  quod 
inchoatur,  reipublicsB  utile,  ipsis  gloriosum,  aut  proniptum  elfectM.  aut  certe  uon 
arJuum  sit.     Tacit.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  76. 
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your  subjects :  and  you  often  declare  to  us,  because  you 
reafly  believe  so,  that  you  look  upon  yourself  as  invested  with 
sovereign  power,  only  to  make  your  people  happy.  What 
exquisite  joy  must  it  be  to  so  great  a  prince  as  you  are,  to  be 
the  source  of  so  many  blessings ;  and  under  the  shadow  of 
your  name  to  preserve  such  infinite  numbers  of  people  in  so 
desirable  a  tranquillity !  Is  not  the  glory  of  a  king  who  loves 
his  subjects,  and  is  beloved  by  them ;  who,  instead  of  waging 
war  against  neighbouring  or  distant  nations,  makes  use  of  his 
power  to  keep  them  in  peace  and  amity  with  each  other ;  is 
not  such  a  glory  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  ravaging  and 
spoiling  a  country,  of  filling  the  earth  with  slaughter  and  deso- 
lation, with  horror,  consternation,  and  despair  ?  But  there  is 
one  motive  more,  which  ought  to  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
you  than  all  others,  I  mean  that  of  justice.  Thanks  to  the 
gods,  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes,  who*  ac- 
knowledge no  other  law  than  that  of  force,  and  who  imagine 
that  they  have  a  peculiar  privilege  annexed  to  their  dignity, 
which  private  persons  have  not,  of  invading  other  men's  pro- 
perties, f  You  do  not  make  your  greatness  consist  in  being 
able  to  do  whatever  you  will,  but  in  willing  only  what  may  be 
done  without  infringing  the  laws,  or  violating  justice.  To 
speak  plain,  shall  one  man  be  reckoned  unjust,^nd  a  robber, 
for  seizing  on  a  few  acres  of  his  neighbour's  estate ;  and  shall 
another  be  reckoned  just  and  great,  and  have  the  title  of  hero, 
because  he  seizes  upon  and  usurps  whole  provinces  ?  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  ask  you,  what  title  have  you  to  Scythia  ?  What 
injury  have  the  Scythians  done  you  ?  What  reason  can  you 
allege  for  declaring  war  against  them  ?  The  war  indeed,  in 
which  you  have  been  engaged  against  the  Babylonians,  was  at 
the  same  time  both  just  and  necessary  :  the  gods  have  accord- 
ingly crowned  your  arms  with  success.  It  belongs  to  you,  sir, 
to  judge  whether  that  which  you  are  now  going  to  undertake, 
be  of  the  same  nature.' 

Nothing  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly  concerned 
for  the  glory  of  his  prince  and  the  good  of  his  country,  could 

*  Id  in  sumnUl  fortune  equiui,  quod  validius  :  et  sua  retinere,  privatae  domds : 
de  alicDis  certare,  regiam  laudem  esse.     Tacit.  Annal.  I.  xxv.  c.  1. 

f  Ut  felicitatis  est  (quantum  veils  posse,  sic  magnitudinis  velle  quaotum  possts. 
Plia.  tit  Panegyr,  Traj. 
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inspire  such  a  freedom  :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  bat  a 
perfect  moderation  in  the  prince  could  make  him  capable  of 
bearing  with  it.  Darius,  *  as  Tacitus  observes  of  another 
great  emperor,  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things  which  are 
generally  incompatible,  the  sovereignty  and  liberty.  Far  from 
being  offended  at  the  freedom  used  by  his  brother,  he  thanked 
him  for  his  good  advice,  though  he  did  not  follow  it ;  for  he 
had  taken  his  resolution.  He  departed  from  Susa  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  his  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  hundred  ships,  was  chiefly  manned  with 
lonians,  and  other  Grecian  nations  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea- 
coa.sts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hellespont.  He  marched  his 
army  towards  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  he  passed  upon 
a  bridge  of  boats :  after  which,  having  made  himself  master  of 
all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  otherwise 
called  the  Ister,  where  he  had  ordered  his  fleet  to  join  him. 
In  several  places  on  his  march  he  caused  pillars  to  be  erected 
with  magnificent  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  called,  '  the  best  and  handsomest  of  all  men 
living.'     What  vanity  1  what  a  littleness  of  soul  was  this  ! 

And  yet  if  this  prince's  faults  had  terminated  only  in  senti- 
ments of  pride  and  vanity,  perhaps  they  would  appear  more 
excusable  than  they  do,  at  least  they  would  not  have  been  so 
pernicious  to  his  subjects.  'But  how  shall  we  reconcile 
Darius's  disposition,  which  seemed  to  be  so  exceeding  humane 
and  gentle,  with  his  barbarous  and  cruel  behaviour  towards 
Oebazus,  a  venerable  old  man,  whose  merit,  as  well  as  quality, 
entitled  him  to  respect  ?  This  nobleman  had  three  sons,  who 
were  all  preparing  themselves  to  attend  the  king  in  this  expe- 
dition against  the  Scythians.  Upon  Darius's  departure  from 
Susa,  the  good  old  father  begged  as  a  favour  of  him,  that  he 
would  please  to  leave  him  one  of  his  sons  at  home,  to  be  a 
comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  *  One,'  replied  Darius,  *  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  you  ;  I  will  leave  you  all  the  three  :'  and 
immediately  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death. 

8  When  the  army  had  passed  the  Danube  upon  a  bridge  of 

«  Herod.  I.  iv.  c.  04.     Sencc.  de  Ird,  c.  16.  «  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  99,  101. 

*  Nerva  Ceesar  res  olim  dissociabiles  miscuit,  principalum  et  libertatem.  Tacit,  in 
vti.  Agria,  c.  iii. 
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boats,  the  king  was  for  having  the  bridge  broken  down,  that 
nis  army  might  not  be  weakened  by  leaving  so  considerable  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  as  was  necessary  to  guard  it.  But 
one  of  his  officers  represented  to  him,  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  keep  that,  as  a  necessary  resource,  in  case  the  war  with  the 
Scythians  should  prove  unfortunate.  The  king  acquiesced, 
and  committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care  of 
the  lonians,  who  built  it;  giving  them  leave  at  the  same 
time  to  go  back  to  their  own  country,  if  he  did  not  return  in 
the  space  of  two  months  :  he  then  proceeded  on  his  march  to 
Scythia. 

^  As  soon  as  the  Scjrthians  were  informed  that  Darius  was 
marching  against  them,  they  immediately  entered  into  consul- 
tation upon  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken.  They  were 
very  sensible,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  by 
themselves  so  formidable  an  enemy.  They  applied  therefore 
to  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  desired  their  assistance, 
alleging,  that  the  danger  was  general,  and  concerned  them  all, 
and  that  it  was  their  common  interest  to  oppose  an  enemy, 
whose  views  of  conquest  w^ere  not  confined  to  one  nation. 
Some  returned  favourable  answers  to  their  demand ;  others 
absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  a  war  which,  they  said,  did 
not  regard  them ;  but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent  their 
refusal. 

*  One  wise  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,  was  to  place 
their  wives  and  children  in  safety,  by  sending  them  in  carriages 
to  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  country ;  and  with  them 
likewise  they  sent  all  their  herds  and  flocks,  reserving  nothing  to 
themselves  but  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  army. 
Another  precaution  of  theirs  was  to  fill  up  all  their  wells,  and 
stop  up  their  springs,  and  to  consume  all  the  forage  in  those 
parts  through  which  the  Persian  army  was  to  pass.  This  done, 
they  marched,,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  against  the 
enemy,  not  with  a  view  of  giving  him  battle,  for  they  were 
determined  to  avoid  that,  but  to  draw  him  into  such  places  as 
suited  best  their  interest.  Whenever  the  Persians  seemed 
disposed  to  attack  them,  they  still  retired  farther  up  into  the 
country  ;  and  thereby  drew  them  on  from  place  to  place,  into 

»  Herod.  I.  iv.  c.  102, 118,  119.  *  Ibid.  c.  120, 125. 
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the  territories  of  those  nations  that  had  refused  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  them,  whose  lands  became  a  prey  to  the  two 
armies  of  the  Persians  and  Scythians. 

^  Darius,  weary  of  these  tedious  and  fatiguing  pursuits,  sent 
a  herald  to  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  whose  name  was 
Indathyrsus,  with  this  message  in  his  name :  '  Prince  of  the 
Scythians,  wherefore  dost  thou  continually  fly  before  me  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  stop  somewhere  or  other,  either  to  give  me 
battle  if  thou  believest  thyself  able  to  encounter  me,  or,  if  thou 
thinkest  thyself  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  master,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  earth  and  water  ? '  The  Scythians  were  a 
high-spirited  people,  extremely  jealous  of  their  hberty,  and 
professed  enemies  to  all  slavery.  Indathyrsus  sent  Darius  the 
following  answer  :  *  If  I  fly  before  thee,  prince  of  the  Persians, 
it  is  not  because  I  fear  thee :  what  I  do  now,  is  no  more  than 
what  I  am  used  to  do  in  time  of  peace.  We  Scythians  have 
neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend :  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to 
force  us  to  come  to  an  engagement,  come  and  attack  the 
tombs  of  our  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  find  what  manner  of  men 
we -are.  As  to  the  title  of  master,  which  thou  assumest,  keep 
it  for  other  nations  than  the  Scythians-  For  my  part,  I  ac- 
knowledge no  other  master  than  the  great  Jupiter,  one  of  my 
own  ancestors,  and  the  goddess  Vesta.* 

^  The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,  the  greater 
hardships  his  army  was  exposed  to.  Just  when  it  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  there  came  a  herald  from  the  Scythian 
prince,  who  was  commissioned  to  present  to  Darius  a  bird,  a 
mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  The  king  desired  to  know  the 
meaning  of  those  gifts.  The  messenger  answered,  that  his 
orders  were  only  to  deliver  them,  and  ndlhing  more  ;  and  that 
it  was  left  to  the  Persian  king  to  find  out  the  meaning.  Darius 
concluded  at  first,  that  the  Scythians  thereby  consented  to 
deliver  up  the  earth  and  water  to  him,  which  were  represented 
by  the  mouse  and  frog ;  as  also  their  cavalry,  whose  swiftness 
was  represented  by  the  bird  ;  together  with  their  own  persons 
and  arms,  signified  by  the  arrows.  But  Gobryas,  one  of  the 
seven  lords  that  had  deposed  tlie  Magian  impostor,  expounded 
the  enigma  in  the  following  manner :  '  Know,'  says  he  to  the 

k  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  120,  127.  »  Ibid.c.  128, 132. 
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Persians,  '  that  unless  you  can  fly  in  the  air  hke  birds,  or  hide 
yourselves  in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  dive  under  the  water  like 
frogs,  you  shall  in  no  wise  be  able  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the 
Scythians.' 

"*  And,  indeed,  the  whole  Persian  army,  marching  in  a  vast, 
uncultivated,  and  barren  country,  completely  destitute  <rf 
water,  was  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition,  that  they  had 
nothing  before  their  eyes  but  inevitable  ruin  :  nor  was  Darius 
himself  exempt  from  the  common  danger.  He  owed  his  pre- 
servation to  a  camel,  which  was  loaded  with  water,  and  followed 
him  with  great  difficulty  through  that  wild  and  desert  country. 
The  king  afterwards  did  not  forget  his  benefactor :  to  reward 
him  for  the  service  he  had  done  him,  and  the  fatigues  he  had 
undergone,  on  his  return  to  Asia,  he  settled  a  certain  district 
of  his  own  upon  him  for  his  peculiar  use  and  subsistence,  for 
which  reason  the  place  was  called  Gaugamele,  that  is,  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  '  the  Camel's  habitation/  It  was  near  the 
same  place  that  Darius  Codomannus  received  a  second  over- 
throw by  Alexander  the  Great. 

^  Darius  deliberated  no  longer,  finding  himself  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  quitting  his  rash  enterprise.  He  began 
then  to  think  in  earnest  of  returning  home  ;  and  saw  but  too 
plainly,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  As  soon  therefore 
as  night  came,  the  Persians,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  lighted  a 
great  number  of  fires,  as  usual ;  and  leaving  the  old  men  and 
die  sick  behind  them  in  the  camp,  together  with  all  their  asses, 
which  made  a  sufficient  noise,  they  set  out  upon  their  march, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Danube.  The  Scythians  did  not  perceive 
they  were  gone  till  the  next  morning ;  whereupon  they  imme 
diately  sent  a  considerable  detachment  to  the  Danube :  thii> 
detachment  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  of 
the  country,  arrived  at  the  bridge  a  great  while  before  the 
Persians.  The  Scythians  had  sent  expresses  beforehand  to 
persuade  the  lonians  to  break  the  bridge,  and  to  return  to 
their  own  country ;  and  the  latter  had  promised  to  do  it,  but 
without  designing  to  execute  their  promise.  The  Scythians 
now  pressed  them  to  it  more  earnestly,  and  represented  to 
them,  that  the  time  prescribed  by  Darius  for  staying  there  was 

-  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  .306.  and  1.  xvi.  p.  737.  ■  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  134,  140 
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elapsed ;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  home,  without 
either  violating  their  word  or  their  duty ;  that  they  now  had  it 
in  their  power  to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their  subjection, 
and  nake  themselves  a  happy  and  free  people ;  and  that  the 
Scythians  would  render  Darius  incapable  of  forming  any  more 
enterprises  against  any  of  his  neighbours. 

The  lonians  entered  into  consultation  upon  the  affair. 
Miltiades  the  Athenian,  who  was  prince,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
call  it,  tyrant,  of  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont,  was  one  of  those  that  accompanied  Darius, 
and  furnished  him  with  ships  for  his  enterprise.  Having'^  the 
public  interest  more  at  heart  than  his  private  advantage,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  they  should  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  Scythians,  and  embrace  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  liberty  of  Ionia :  all  the  other  commanders 
acquiesced  in  his  sentiments,  except  Hystiaeus  the  tyrant  of 
Miletus.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  represented 
to  the  Ionian  generals,  that  their  fortune  was  linked  with  that 
of  Darius ;  that  it  was  under  that  princess  protection  that  each 
of  them  was  master  in  his  own  city;  and  if  the  power  of  the 
Persians  should  sink  or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not 
fail  to  depose  their  tyrants,  and  recover  their  freedom.  All 
the  other  chiefs  were  influenced  by  his  opinion;  and,  as  is 
usual  in  most  cases,  the  consideration  of  private  interest  pre- 
vailed over  the  public  good.  They  resolved  therefore  to  wait 
for  Darius :  but,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and  hinder 
them  from  undertaking  any  thing,  they  declared  to  them,  that 
they  had  resolved  to  retire,  pursuant  to  their  request ;  and, 
the  better  to  carry  on  the  fraud,  they  actuaJly  began  to  break 
one  end  of  the  bridge,  exhorting  the  Scythians  at  the  same 
time  to  do  their  part,  to  return  speedily  back  to  meet  the 
common  enemy,  to  attack  and  defeat  them.  The  Scythians 
being  too  credulous,  retired,  and  were  deceived  a  second  time. 

**  They  missed  Darius,  who  had  taken  a  different  route  from 
that  in  which  they  expected  to  come  up  with  him.  He  arrived 
by  night  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  ;  and  finding  it  broken 
down,  he  no  longer  doubted  but  the  lonians  were  gone,  and 

*»  Herod.  I.  iv.c.  141,144. 

*  Amicior  omnium  libertati  quam  taas  dominationi  fuit.     Corn.  Nep. 
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that  consequently  he  should  be  ruined.  He  made  his  people 
call  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  Hystiaeus,  the  Milesian,  who  at 
last  answered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his  anxiety.  They 
entirely  repaired  the  bridge  ;  so  that  Darius  repassed  the 
Danube,  and  came  back  into  Thrace.  There  he  left  Mega- 
byzus,  one  of  his  chief  generals,  with  part  of  his  army,  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  that  country,  and  entirely  reduce  it  to 
his  obedience.  After  which  he  repassed  the  Bosphorus  with 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  went  to  Sardis,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  following,  in  order  to 
refresh  his  army,  which  had  suffered  extremely  in  that  ill-con- 
certed and  unfortunate  expedition. 

P  Megabyzus  continued  some  time  in  Thrace ;  whose  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  Herodotus,  would  have  been  invincible, 
had  they  had  the  discretion  to  unite  their  forces,  and  to  choose 
one  chief  commander.  Some  of  them  had  very  particular 
customs.  In  one  of  their  districts,  when  a  child  came  into  the 
world,  all  the  relations  expressed  great  sorrow  and  affliction, 
bitterly  weeping  at  the  prospect  of  the  misery  which  the  new- 
born infant  had  to  experience.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  death  of  any  of  their  family,  they  all  rejoiced,  because  they 
looked  upon  the  deceased  person  as  happy  only  from  that 
moment  wherein  he  was  delivered  for  ever  from  the  troubles 
and  calamities  of  this  life.  In  another  district,  where  polygamy 
was  in  fashion,  when  a  husband  died,  it  was  a  great  dispute 
among  his  wives  which  of  them  was  best  beloved.  She  in 
whose  favour  the  contest  was  decided,  had  the  privilege  of 
being  sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation  upon  the  tomb  of  her 
husband,  and  of  being  buried  with  him ;  whilst  all  the  other 
wives  envied  her  happiness,  and  thought  themselves  in  some 
sort  dishonoured. 

^  Darius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis,  after  his  unhappy  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  having  learnt  for  certain  that  he  owed 
both  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  whole  army  to  Hystiaeus, 
who  had  persuaded  the  lonians  not  to  destroy  the  bridge  on 
the  Danube,  sent  for  that  prince  to  his  court,  and  desired  him 
freely  to  ask  any  favour  in  recompense  of  his  service.  Hys- 
tiaeus hereupon  desired  the  king  to  give  him  Mircina  of  Edonia, 

P  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  1.  ^  Ibkl.  c.  11  and  23. 
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a  territory  upou  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  together  with  the 
liberty  of  building  a  city  there.  His  request  was  readily  granted 
and  he  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  caused  a  fleet  of  ships 
to  be  equipped,  and  then  set  out  for  Thrace.  Having  taken 
possession  of  the  territory  granted  him,  he  immediately  set 
about  the  execution  of  his  project  in  building  a  city. 

'  Megabyzus,  who  was  then  governor  of  ITirace  for  Darius, 
immediately  perceived  how  prejudicial  that  undertaking  would 
De  to  the  king*s  afiairs  in  those  quarters.  He  considered,  that 
this  new  city  stood  upon  a  navigable  river ;  that  the  country 
round  about  it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  building  of  ships ; 
that  it  was  inhabited  by  different  nations,  both  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  who  were  able  to  furnish  great  numbers  of  men  for 
land  and  sea-service ;  that,  if  once  those  people  were  under  the 
guidance  of  a  leader  so  skilful  and  enterprising  as  Hystiseus, 
they  might  become  so  powerful  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  it 
would  be  no  longer  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  them  in 
subjection ;  especially  considering  that  they  had  a  great  many 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  that  country,  which  would  enable  them 
to  carry  on  any  projects  they  might  think  fit  to  form.  At  his 
return  to  Sardis,  he  represented  all  these  things  to  the  king, 
who  was  convinced  by  his  reasons,  and  therefore  sent  for 
Hystiaeus  to  come  to  him  at  Sardis,  pretending  to  have  some 
great  designs  in  view,  wherein  he  wanted  the  assistance  of  his 
counsel.  When  he  had  brought  him  to  his  court  by  this  means, 
he  carried  him  to  Susa,  making  him  believe  that  he  set  an 
extraordinary  value  upon  a  friend  of  such  fidelity  and  under- 
standing; two  qualifications  that  rendered  him  very  dear  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  had  given  such  memorable  proofs  in  the 
Scythian  expedition;  giving  him  to  understand  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  something  for  him  in 
Persia,  which  would  make  him  ample  amends  for  all  that  he 
could  leave  behind  him.  Hystiseus,  pleased  with  so  honourable 
a  distinction,  and  finding  himself  likewise  under  a  necessity  of 
complying,  accompanied  Darius  to  Susa,  and  left  Aristagoras 
to  govern  at  Miletus  in  his  room. 

*  Whilst  Megabyzus  was   still  in   Thrace,  he   sent  several 
Persian  noblemen  to  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  require 

'  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  23  and  25.  •  Ibid.  c.  1 7  and  21. 
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him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius  his  master :  this  was  the 
usual  form  of  one  prince's  submitting  to  another.  Amyntas 
readily  complied  with  that  request,  and  paid  all  imaginable 
honours  to  the  envoys.  Towards  the  end  of  an  entertainment 
which  he  made  for  them,  they  desired  that  the  ladies  might  be 
brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
country :  however,  the  king  would  not  venture  to  refuse  them. 
The  Persian  noblemen,  being  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking 
they  might  use  the  same  freedom  as  in  their  own  country,  did 
not  observe  a  due  decorum  towards  those  princesses.  The  king's 
son,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  could  not  see  his  mother  and 
sisters  treated  in  such  a  manner,  without  great  resentment  and 
indignation.  Wherefore,  upon  some  pretence  or  other,  he 
contrived  to  send  the  ladies  out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were  to 
return  again  presently,  and  had  the  precaution  to  get  the  king, 
his  father,  also  out  of  the  company.  In  this  interval  he  caused 
some  young  men  to  be  drest  like  women,  and  to  be  armed  with 
poniards  under  their  garments.  These  pretended  ladies  came 
into  the  room  instead  of  the  others ;  and  when  the  Persians 
began  to  treat  them,  as  they  had  before  treated  tlie  princesses, 
they  drew  out  their  poniards,  fell  violently  upon  them,  and 
killed,  not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one  of  their  attendants. 
The  news  of  this  slaughter  soon  reached  Susa ;  and  the  king 
appointed  commissioners  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter: 
but  Alexander,  by  the  power  of  bribes  and  presents,  stifled  the 
afiair,  so  that  nothing  came  of  it. 

*  The  Scjrthians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  invading  their 
country,  passed  the  Danube,  and  ravaged  all  that  part  of  Thrace 
that  had  submitted  to  the  Persians,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont. 
Miltiades,  to  avoid  their  fury,  abandoned  the  Chersonesus: 
but  after  the  enemy  retired,  he  returned  thither  again,  and  was 
restored  to  the  same  power  he  had  before  over  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

Sect.  V.     Darius's  Conquest  of  India. — ^About  the  same 

A.  M.      time,  that  is,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Darius' s  reign. 

Ant.  J.  c.    this  prince  having  an  ambition  to  extend  his  dominion 

^®'       eastwards,  first  resolved,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  con- 

•  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  40. 
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quests,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  "  To  this 
end,  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Caspatyra,  a 
city  upon  the  Indus,  and  did  the  same  at  several  other  places 
on  the  same  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  *  Scythia.  The 
command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  f  Scylax,  a  Grecian  of 
Caryandia,  a  town  of  Caria,  who  was  perfectly  well  versed  in 
maritime  afiairs.  His  orders  were  to  sail  down  that  river,  and 
get  all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could  of  the  country  on  both 
sides,  quite  down  to  the  moutJbi  of  the  river ;  to  pass  from 
thence  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  to  steer  his  course  after- 
wards to  the  west,  and  so  return  back  that  way  to  Persia. 
Scylax,  having  exactly  observed  his  instructions,  and  sailed 
quite  down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  straits 
of  Babelmandel ;  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months  from  the 
time  of  his  setting  out  from  Caspatyra,  he  arrived  in  Egypt  at 
the  same  port  ^  from  whence  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  had  for- 
merly sent  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  service,  with 
orders  to  sail  round  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Very  probably  this 
was  the  same  port  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  Scylax  returned  to 
Susa,  where  he  gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  discoveries. 
Darius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  army,  and  subjected 
all  that  vast  country.  The  reader  will  naturally  expect  to  be 
informed  of  the  particulars  of  so  important  a  war.  But  Hero- 
dotus says  not  one  word  about  it :  he  only  tells  us,  ^  that  India 
made  the  twentieth  province,  or  government,  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  that  the  annual  revenue  accruing  from  hence  to 
Darius  was  three^  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of  gold,  which 
amount  to  neai  eleven  millions  of  livres  French  money,  some- 
thing less  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Sect.  VI.     The  Revolt  of  the  Ionians. — *  Darius,  afi«r 
his  return  to  Susa  from  his  Scythian  expedition,  had      ^.m. 
given  his   brother  Artaphemes   the  government  of  aiaj^c. 
Sardis,  and  made  Otanes  commander  in  Thrace,  and      '^^ 

•  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  44.      «  Ibid.  c.  42.       '  Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  94.      ■  Ibid.  L  v.  c.  25. 

*  Asiatic  Scythia  is  meant. 

,  t  There  is  a  geographical  treatise  entitled  XTi^ArXtfi;; ,  and  composed  by  one  Scylax 
of  Caryandia,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  same  person  spoken  of  in  this  place.  But 
that  opinion  is  attended  with  some  difficulties,  which  have  given  occasion  to  many 
learned  dissertations. 
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the  adjacent  countnes  along  the  sea-coast,  in  the  room  of 
Megabyzus. 

*  From  a  small  spark,  kindled  by  a  sedition  at  Naxus,  a 
great  flame  arose,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  considerable  war. 
Naxus  was  the  most  important  island  of  the  Cyclades  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago.  In  this  sedition,  the 
principal  inhabitants  having  been  overpowered  by  the  populace, 
who  were  the^greater  number,  many  of  the  richest  families 
were  banished  out  of  the  island.  Hereupon  they  fled  to 
Miletus,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  Aristagoras,  to  reinstate 
them  in  their  native  place.  He  was  at  that  time  governor  of 
that  city,  as  lieutenant  to  Hystiaeus,  to  whom  he  was  botli 
nephew  and  son-in-law,  and  whom  Darius  had  carried  along 
with  him  to  Susa.  Aristagoras  promised  to  give  these  exiles 
the  assistance  they  desired. 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himself  to  execute  what  he 
had  promised,  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  communicated  the  afiair 
to  Artaphernes.  He  represented  to  him  that  this  was  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  reducing  Naxus  under  the  power  of 
Darius ;  that  if  he  were  once  master  of  that  island,  all  the  rest 
of  the  Cyclades  would  fall  of  themselves  into  his  hands,  one 
after  another;  that  in  consequence  the  isle  of  Euboea,  (now 
Negropont,)  which  was  as  large  as  Cyprus,  and  lay  very  near 
them,  would  be  easily  conquered,  which  would  give  the  king  a 
free  passage  into  Greece,  and  the  means  of  subjecting  all  that 
country ;  and,  in  short,  that  a  hundred  ships  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  effectual  execution  of  this  enterprise.  Artaphernes 
was  so  pleased  with  the  project,  that  instead  of  one  hundred 
vessels,  which  Aristagoras  required,  he  promised  him  two 
hundred,  in  case  he  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  with  which  he  was 
flattered,  very  readily  approved  the  enterprise,  though  founded 
only  upon  injustice  and  a  boundless  ambition,  as  also  upon 
perfidiousness  on  the  part  of  Aristagoras  and  Artaphernes. 
No  consideration  gave  him  a  moment's  pause.  The  most 
injurious  project  is  formed  and  accepted  without  the  least 
reluctance  or  scruple :  motives  of  advantage  and  convenience 

>  Herod.  I.  v.  c.  28  and  34. 
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»oIely  determine.  The  isle  lies  convenient  for  the  Persians  * 
.his  is  conceived  a  sufficient  title,  and  a  warrantable  ground  to 
reduce  it  by  force  of  arms.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  other 
expeditions  of  this  prince  had  no  better  principle. 

As  soon  as  Artaphemes  had  obtained  the  king's  consent  to 
this  project,  he  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  executing 
it.  The  better  to  conceal  his  design,  and  to  surprise  the 
people  of  Naxus,  he  spread  a  report  that  this  fleet  was  going 
towards  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  spring  following  he  sent  the 
number  of  ships  he  had  promised  to  Miletus  under  the  com- 
mand of  Megabates,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  royal  family  of 
Achsemenes.  But  being  directed  in  his  commission  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Aristagoras,  the  high-spirited  Persian  could  not 
bear  to  be  under  thq  command  of  an  Ionian,  especially  one 
who  treated  him  in  a  haughty  and  imperious  manner.  This 
pique  occasioned  a  breach  between  the  two  generals,  which 
rose  so  high,  that  Megabates,  to  be  revenged  of  Aristagoras, 
gave  the  Naxians  secret  intelligence  of  the  design  formed 
against  them.  Upon  which  they  made  such  preparations  for 
their  defence,  that  the  Persians,  after  having  spent  four  months 
in  besieging  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  consumed  all  their 
provisions,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

^  This  project  having  thus  miscarried,  Megabates  threw  all 
the  blame  upon  Aristagoras,  and  entirely  ruined  his  credit  with 
Artaphemes.  The  Ionian  instantly  foresaw  that  this  accident 
would  be  attended,  not  only  with  the  loss  of  his  government, 
but  with  his  utter  ruin.  The  desperate  situation  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  made  him  think  of  revolting  from  the  king,  as  the 
only  expedient  whereby  he  could  possibly  save  himself.  No 
sooner  had  he  formed  this  design,  than  a  messenger  came  to 
him  firom  Hystiseus,  who  gave  him  the  same  counsel.  Hystiaeus, 
who  had  now  been  some  years  at  the  Persian  court,  being 
disgusted  with  the  manners  of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent 
desire  to  return  to  his  own  country,  thought  this  the  most  likely 
means  of  accomplishing  his  wish,  and  therefore  gave  Aristagoras 
that  counsel.  He  flattered  himself,  that  in  case  any  troubles 
arose  in  Ionia  he  could  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him  thither 
to  appease  them :  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  happened  according 

^  Herod.  I.  V.  c.  35,36. 
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to  his  expectation.  As  soon  as  Aristagoras  found  his  design 
seconded  by  the  orders  of  HystisBus,  he  imparted  them  to  the 
principal  persons  of  Ionia,  whom  he  found  extremely  well 
disposed  to  enter  into  his  views.  He  therefore  deliberated  no 
longer,  but  being  determined  to  revolt,  applied  himself  wholly 
in  making  preparations  for  it. 

The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been  reduced  to  slavery  when 
^  jf       their  city  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  groaned 
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^'^  under  that  oppression  for  the  space  of  seventy  years. 
**•  But  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  they  were 
restored,  according  to  *  Isaiah's  prophecy,  to  the  possession  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  with  the  liberty  of  having  a  king  of 
their  own ;  which  liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  It  seems  probable,  that  this  favour  was  granted 
them  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  expected 
to  receive  from  that  city  (which  was  so  powerful  by  sea)  in 
reducing  the  lonians  to  their  ancient  subjection.  This  was  in 
the  19th  year  of  Darius's  reign. 

^  The  next  year,  Aristagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  lonians 
to  adhere  the  more  closely  to  him,  reinstated  them  in  their 
liberty,  and  in  all  their  former  privileges.  He  began  with 
Miletus,  where  he  divested  himself  of  his  power,  and.resigned 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  then  made  a  journey 
through  all  Ionia,  where,  by  his  example,  his  influence,  and 
perhaps  by  the  fear  that  they  would  be  forced  to  it  whether 
they  would  or  no,  he  prevailed  upon  all  the  other  tyrants  to  do 
the  same  in  every  city.  They  complied  the  more  readily,  as 
the  Persian  power,  since  the  check  it  received  in  Scythia,  was 
the  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  lonians,  who  were 
naturally  fond  of  liberty  and  a  state  of  independence,  and 
professed  enemies  to  all  tyranny.  Having  united  them  all  in 
this  manner  in  one  common  league,  of  which  he  himself  was 
declared  the  head,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
the  king,  and  made  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land  for 
supporting  a  war  against  him. 

^  To  enable  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour, 

Herod.  1.  v.  c.  37,  38.  *  Ibid.  c.  38.  41,  49,  and  51. 

•  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  the  end  of  seventy  years,  that  the  Lord  will  visit 
Tyre^  and  she  shall  turn  to  her  hire.     Isa.  xxiii.  17. 
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Aristagoras  went  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  to 
Lacedsemon,  in  order  to  bring  that  city  into  his  interest,  and 
engage  it  to  furnish  him  with  succours.  Cleomenes  was  at 
this  time  king  of  Sparta.  He  was  the  son  of  Anaxandrides  by 
a  second  wife,  whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged  him  to  marry, 
because  he  had  no  issue  by  the  first.  He  had  by  her  three 
sons  besides  Cleomenes,  namely,  Doriaeus,  Leonidas,  and 
Cleombrotus,  the  two  last  of  which  ascended  the  throne  of 
Lacedaemon  .in  their  turns.  Aristagoras  then  addressed  him- 
self to  Cleomenes,  and  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview 
between  them  being  agreed  on,  he  waited  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him,  that  the  lonians  and  Lacedaemonians  were 
countrymen ;  that  Sparta  being  the  most  powerful  city  of 
Greece,  it  would  be  for  her  honour  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
design  he  had  formed  of  restoring  the  lonians  to  their  liberty ; 
that  the  Persians,  their  common  enemy,  were  not  a  warlike 
people,  but  extremely  rich,  and  consequently  would  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  that,  considering  the 
present  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  lonians,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  them  to  carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Susa, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  place  of  the 
king's  residence :  he  showed  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  plan  of 
all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they  were  to  pass, 
engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brass  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him.  Cleomenes  desired  three  days'  time  to 
consider  of  his  proposals.  That  term  being  expired,  he  asked 
the  Ionian  how  far  it  was  from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  Susa,  and 
how  much  time  it  required  to  go  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other.  Aristagoras,  without  considering  the  effect  his  answer 
was  likely  to  have  upon  Cleomenes,  told  him,  that  from  Ionia 
to  Susa  was  about  three  months'  *  journey.  Cleomenes  was 
so  amazed  at  this  proposal,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  depart  from  Sparta  before  sunset.  Aristagoras  nevertheless 
followed  him  home  to  his  house,  and  endeavoured  to  win  him 

*  According  to  Herodotiis*s  computation,  who  reckons  the  parasanga,  a  Persian 
measure,  to  contain  30  stadia,  tho  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa  is  450  parasangas, 
or  13,500  stadia,  which  make  675  French  leagues ;  (for  20  stadia  are  generally 
reckoned  to  one  of  our  common  leagues.)  So  that  by  travelling  150  stadia  per  day, 
which  make  seven  leagues  and  a  half,  French  measure,  it  is  ninety  days'  journey 
from  Sardis  to  Susa.  If  they  set  out  from  Ephesus,  it  would  require  about  four  days 
more  ;  for  Ephesus  is  540  stadia  from  Sardis. 
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by  arguments  of  another  sort,  that  is,  by  presents.  The  first 
sum  he  offered  him  was  only  ten  talents,  which  were  equivalent 
to  thirty  thousand  livres  French  money :  that  being  refused, 
he  still  rose  in  his  offers,  till  at  last  he  proposed  to  give  him 
fifty  talents.  Gorgo,  a  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  whom  her  father  had  not  ordered  to  quit  the 
room,  as  apprehending  nothing  from  so  young  a  child,  hearing 
the  proposals  that  were  made,  cried  out,  <  Fly,  father,  fly,  this 
stranger  will  corrupt  you.'  Cleomenes  laughed^  but  yet  ob- 
served the  child's  admonition,  and  actually  retired  :  Aristagoras 
left  Sparta. 

*  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  found  a 
more  favourable  reception.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive 
there  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  extremely  well 
disposed  to  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  could  be  made  to 
them  against  the  Persians,  wiUi  whom  they  were  highly  offended 
on  the  following  occasion.  Hippias,  the  *  son  of  Pisistratus, 
tyrant  of  Athens,  who,  about  ten  years  before,  had  been 
banished,  after  having  tried  in  vain  abundance  of  methods  for 
his  reestablishment,  at  last  went  to  Sardis,  and  made  his 
application  to  Artaphernes.  He  insinuated  himself  so  far  into 
the  good  opinion  of  that  governor,  that  he  gave  a  favourable 
ear  to  all  he  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians,  and 
became  extremely  prejudiced  against  them.  The  Athenians, 
having  intelligence  of  this,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sardis,  and 
desired  of  Artaphernes,  not  to  give  ear  to  what  any  of  their 
outlaws  should  insinuate  to  their  disadvantage.  The  answer 
of  Artaphernes  to  this  message  was,  that  if  they  desired  to  live 
in  peace,  they  must  recall  Hippias.  When  this  haughty  answer 
was  brought  back  to  the  Athenians,  the  whole  city  were  violently 
enraged  against  the  Persians.  Aristagoras  coming  thither  just 
at  this  juncture,  easily  obtained  all  he  desired.  Herodotus 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  impose  upon 
a  multitude,  than  upon  a  single  person :  and  so  Aristagoras 
found  it;  for  he  prevailed  with  thirty  thousand  Athenians  to 
come  to  a  resolution,  into  which  he  could  not  persuade  Cleo* 

•  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  S.*),  96,  97. 

*  This  fact  haft  been  before  treated  at  large  in  this»  volume. 
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menes  alone.  They  engaged  immediately,  to  furnish  twenty 
.  ships  to  assist  him  in  his  design :  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  this  little  fleet  was  the  original  source  of  all  the  calamities, 
in  which  both  the  Persians  and  Grecians  were  afterwards 
inyolved. 

'  In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the  lonians,  having  collected 
all  their  forces  together,  and  being  reinforced  with  ^  ^f 
the  twenty  vessels  furnished  by  the  city  of  Athens,  An?j!'c. 
and  five  more  from  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  ^^' 
set  sail  for  Ephesus,  and  leaving  their  ships  there,  they  marched 
by  land  to  the  city  of  Sardis  :  finding  the  place  in  a  defenceless 
condition,  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  it ;  but  the 
citadel)  into  which  Artaphemes  retired,  they  were  not  able  to 
force.  As  most  of  the  houses  of  this  city  were  built  with  reeds, 
and  consequently  were  very  combustible,  an  Ionian  soldier 
having  set  fire  to  one  house,  the  flames  soon  spread  and  com- 
municated to  the  rest,  and  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes. 
Upon  this  accident  the  Persians  and  Lydians,  assembling  their 
forces  together  for  their  defence,  the  lonians  judged  it  was  time 
for  them  to  think  of  retreating  ;  and  accordingly  they  marched 
back  with  all  possible  diligence,  in  order  to  reimbark  at  Ephesus  : 
but  the  Persians  arriving  there  almost  as  soon  as  they,  attacked 
them  vigorously,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men. 
The  Athenians,  after  the  return  of  their  ships,  would  never 
engage  any  mpre  in  this,  war,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  Aristagoras. 

'  Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  of  the 
part  the  Athenians  took  in  that  afiair,  he  resolved  from  that 
very  time  to  make  war  upon  Greece :  and  that  he  might  never 
foiget  this  resolution,  he  commanded  one  of  his  oflicers  to  cry 
out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice  every  night,  when  he  was  at 
supper,  '  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians.'  In  the  burning  of 
Sudis  it  happened,'  that  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddess  of 
that  country,  was  consumed  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  This 
accident  served  afterwards  as  a  pretence  to  the  Persians  to  bum 
all  the  temples  they  found  in  Greece :  to  which  they  were  like- 
wise induced  by  a  religious  motive,  which  I  have  explained  before. 

'  Herod  1.  y.  c.  99,  103.  t  Ibid.  c.  lOb. 
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^  As  Aristagoras,  the  head  and  manager  of  this  revolt,  was 
X.  M.     Hystiseus's  lieutenant  at  Miletus,  Darius  suspected 
An?j!'c.    thai  the  latter  might  probably  be  the  contriver  of  the 
**^       whole  conspiracy :  for  which  reason  he  entered  into 
a  free  conference  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  acquainted 
him  with  his  thoughts,  and  the  just  grounds  he  had  for  his 
suspicion.     Hystiaeus,  who  was  a  crafty  courtier,  and  an  expert 
master  in  the  art  of  dissembling,  appeared  extremely  surprised 
and  afHicted ;  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  at  once  expressed 
both  sorrow  and  indignation,  *  Is  it  then  possible,  sir,'  said  he 
to  the  king,  *  for  your  majesty  to  have  entertained  so  injurious 
a  suspicion  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  affectionate  of  your 
servants  ?     I  concerned  in  a  rebellion    against  you !      Alas, 
what  is  there  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me  to  it  P     Do  I 
want  any  thing  here  ?     Am  I  not  already  raised  to  one  of  the 
highest  stations  in  your  court  ?     And  besides  the  honour  I 
have  of  assisting  at  your  councils,  do  I  not  daily  receive  new 
proofs  of  your  bounty,  by  the  numberless  favours  you  heap 
upon  me  ?'     After  this  he  insinuated,  that  the  revolt  in  Ionia 
proceeded  from  hi«  absence  and  distance  from  the  country; 
that  they  had  waited  for  that  opportunity  to  rebel ;  that  if  he 
had  staid  at  Miletus,  the  conspiracy  would  never  have  been 
formed ;  that  the  surest  way  to  restore  the  king's  affairs  in  that 
province,  would  be  to  send  him  thither  to  quell  the  insurrection ; 
that  he  promised  him,  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  deliver 
Aristagoras  into  his  hands ;  and  engaged,  besides  all  this-,  to 
make  the  large  island  of  Sardinia  ♦  tributary  to  him.    The 
best  princes  are  often  loo  credulous ;  and  when  they  have 
once  taken  a  subject  into  their  confidence,  it  is  v^ith  difficulty 
they  withdraw  it  from  him ;   nor  do   they   easily  undeceive 
themselves.      Darius,  imposed   upon  by  the  air  of  sincerity 
with  which  Hystiseus  spoke  on  this  occasion,  believed  him  on 
his  own  word,  and  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  Ionia,  on  con- 
dition he  came  back  to  the  Persian  court  as  soon  as  he  had 
executed  what  he  promised. 

*  The  revolters,  in  the  mean  time,  though  deserted  by  the 

>»  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  105  and  107.  »  Ibid.  c.  103,  104,  108,  and  122. 

*  This  island  *is  very  remote  from  Ionia,  and  could  have  no  reWtion  to  it.    I  am 
ther«ibre  apt  to  believe  it  must  be  an  error  that  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Herodotus. 
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Athenians,    and    notwithstanding    the    considerable      A.ir. 
check  they  had  received  in  Ionia,.did  not  lose  courage,   Aiuf^'c. 
but  still  pushed  on  their  point  with  resolution.     Their      *** 
fleet  set  sail  towards  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and 
reduced  Byzantium,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Grecian 
cities,  in  that  quarter.     After  which,  as  they  were  returning 
back  again,  they  obliged  the  Carians  to  join  with  them  in  this 
war,  as  also  the  people  of  Cyprus.     The  Persian  generals, 
having  divided  theit  forces  among  themselves,  marched  three 
different  ways  against  the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  in  several 
encounters,  in  t>ne  of  which  Aristagoras  was  slain.  , 

*  When  Hystiaeus  was  arrived  at  Sardis,  his  intriguing  temper 
induced  him  to  form  a  plot  against  the  government,  into  which 
he  drew  a  great  number  of  Persians.  But,  perceiving  by  some 
discourse  he  had  with  Artaphernes,  that  the  part  he  had  had  in 
the  revolt  of  Ionia  was  not  unknown  to  that  government,  he 
thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  stay  any  longer  at  Sardis,  and 
retired  secretly  the  night  following  to  the  isle  of  Chios ;  from 
thence  he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  Sardis,  with  letters  for 
such  of  the  Persians  as  he  had  gained  to  his  party.  This 
messenger  betrayed  him,  and  delivered  his  letters  to  Artapher- 
nes, by  which  means  the  plot  was  discovered,  all  his  accom- 
plices put  to  death,  and  his  project  utterly  defeated.  But  still 
imagining  that  he  could  bring  about  some  enterprise  of  im« 
portance,  if  he  were  once  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  he 
made  several  attempts  to  get  into  Miletus,  and  to  be  admitted 
into  the  confederacy  by  the  citizens  :  but  none  of  his  endeavours 
succeeded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chios. 

*  There,  being  asked  why  he  had  so  strongly  uiged  Arista- 
goras to  revolt,  and  by  that  means  involved  Ionia  in  such 
calamities,  he  made  answer,  that  it  was  because  the  king  had 
resolved  to  transport  the  lonians  into  Phoenicia,  and  to  plant 
the  Phoenicians  in  Ionia.  But  all  this  was  a  mere  story  and 
fiction  of  his  own  inventing.  Darius  having  never  conceived 
any  such  design.  The  artifice  however  served  his  purpose 
extremely  well,  not  only  for  justifying  him  to  the  lonians,  but 
also  for  engaging  them  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.     For, 

k  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  1—5.  >  Ibid,  c,  3. 
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being  alanned  at  the  thoughts  of  this  transmigration,  they 
came  to  a  firm  resolution  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Persians  to  the  last  extremity. 

^  Artaphernes  and  Otanes,  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
A.  M.  generals,  finding  that  Miletus  was  the  centre  of  the 
An^'c.  loJ^i*^  confederacy,  resolved  to  march  thither  with 
^^'  all  their  forces  ;  concluding,  that  if  they  could  carry 
that  city,  all  the  rest  would  submit  of  course.  The  lonians, 
having  intelligence  of  their  design,  determined  in  a  general 
assembly  to  send  no  army  into  the  field,  but  to  fortify  Miletus, 
and  to  furnish  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  with  provisions, 
and  all  things  necessary  for  enduring  a  siege ;  and  to  unite  all 
their  forces  to  engage  the  Persians  at  sea,  their  dexterity  in 
maritime  afiairs  inducing  them  to  believe,  that  they  should 
have  the  advantage  in  a  naval  battle.  The  place  of  their 
rendezvous  was  Lade,  a  small  isle  over-against  Miletus,  where 
they  assembled  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  vessels. 
At  the  sight  of  this  fleet,  the  Persians,  though  stronger  by  one 
half  with  respect  to  the  number  of  their  ships,  were  afiraid  to 
hazard  a  battle,  till  by  their  emissaries  they  had  secretly  cor- 
rupted the  greatest  part  of  the  confederates,  and  engaged  them 
to  desert:  so  that  when  the  two  fleets  came  to  engage,  the 
ships  of  Samos,  of  Lesbos,  and  several  other  places,  sailed  off, 
and  returned  to  their  own  country ;  and  the  remaining  fleet  of 
the  confederates  did  not  consist  of  above  a  hundred  vessels, 
which  were  all  quickly  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  After  this,  the  city  of  Miletus  was  besieged, 
and  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors,  who  utterly  destroyed  it 
This  happened  six  years  after  Aristagoras's  revolt.  All  the 
other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  on  the  sea-coast  and 
in  the  isles,  returned  to  their  duty  soon  after,  either  voluntarily 
or  by  force.  Those  persons  that  stood  out  were  treated  as 
they  had  been  threatened  beforehand.  The  handsomest  of  the 
young  men  were  chosen  to  servo  in  the  king's  palace ;  and  the 
young  women  were  all  sent  into  Persia ;  the  cities  and  temples 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  These  were  the  effects  of  the  revolt, 
into  which  the  people  were  drawn  by  the  ambitious  views  of 
Aristagoras  and  Hystiseus. 

"  Herod.  1.  fi.  c.  6—10,  31,  and  33. 
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"The  latter  of* these  two  had  his  share  also  in  the  general 
calamity :  for  that  same  year  he  was  taken  by  the  Persians, 
and  carried  to  Sardis,  where  Artaphemes  caused  him  to  be 
immediately  hanged,  without  consulting  Darius,  lest  that 
prince's  affection  for  Hystiseus  should  incline  him  to  pardon 
him,  and  by  that  means  a  dangerous  enemy  should  be  left  alive, 
who  might  create  the  Persians  new  troubles.  It  appeared  by 
the  sequel,  that  Artaphemes's  conjecture  was  well  grounded : 
for  when  Hystiseus's  head  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caused  the 
head  to  be  honourably  interred,  as  being  the  remains  of  a 
person  to  whom  he  ^  had  infinite  obligations,  the  remembrance 
whereof  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  ever  to  be 
effajced  by  the  greatness  of  any  crimes  he  had  afterwards  com- 
mitted. Hystiseus  was  one  of  those  restless,  bold,  and  enter- 
prising spirits,  in  whom  many  good  qualities  are  joined  with 
still  greater  vices  ;  with  whom  all  means  are  lawftil  and  good, 
that  promote  the  end  they  have  in  view ;  who  look  upon  justice, 
probity,  and  sincerity,  as  mere  empty  names ;  who  make  no 
scruple  to  employ  lying  or  fraud,  treachery,  or  even  perjury, 
when  it  is  to  serve  their  turn;  and  who  reckon  the  ruin  of 
nations,  or  even  their  own  country,  as  nothing,  if  necessary  to 
their  own  elevation.  His  end  was  worthy  his  sentiments,  and 
such  as  is  common  enough  to  these  irreligious  politicians,  who 
isacrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition,  and  acknowledge  no 
other  rule  of  their  actions,  and  hardly  any  other  God,  than 
flieir  interest  and  fortune. 

Sect.  VII.    The  Expedition  of  Darius*s  Army  against 
Greece. — ^  Darius,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his     ^.m. 
reign,  having  recalled   all  his  other  generals,  sent   a^^'c. 
Mardonius  the  son  of  Gobryas,  a  young  lord  of  an       *^* 
illustrious  Persian  family,  who  had  lately  married  one  of  the 
king's   daughters,  to   command   in  chief  throughout  all  the 
maritime  parts   of  Asia,  with   a  particular  order  to  invade 
Greece,  and  to  revenge  the  burning  of  Sardis  upon  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians.     The  king  did  not  show  much  wisdom  in 
this  choice,  by  which  he  preferred  a  young  man,  because  he 

»  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  29,  30.  •  Ibid.  c.  43,  45. 
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was  a  fiivourite,  to  all  his  oldest  and  most  experienced  generals ; 
especially  in  so  difficult  a  war»  the  success  of  which  he  had 
very  much  at  heart,  and  wherein  the  glory  of  his  reign  was 
infinitely  concerned.  His  being  son«in-law  to  the  king  was  a 
quality,  indeed,  that  might*  augment  his  influence,  but  added 
nothing  to  his  real  merit,  or  his  capacity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  he  had  marched 
with  his  land  forces  afler  having  passed  through  Thrace,  the 
whole  country,  terrified  by  his  power,  submitted.  But  his 
fleet,  attempting  to  double  mount  Athos  (now  called  Capo 
Santo)  in  order  to  gain  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked 
by  so  violent  a  storm,  that  upwaixls  of  three  hundred  ships, 
with  above  twenty  thousand  men,  perished  in  the  sea.  His 
land  army  met  at  the  same  time  with  no  less  fatal  a  blow. 
For,  being  encamped  in  a  place  of  no  security,  the  Thracians* 
attacked  die  Persian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great  slaughter, 
and  wounded  Mardonius  himself  All  this  ill  success  obliged 
him  shortly  after  to  return  into  Asia,  with  grief  and  confusion 
at  his  having  miscarried  both  by  sea  and  land  in  this  expedition. 

Darius  perceiving,  too  late,  that  Mardonius's  youth  and 
inexperience  had  occasioned  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  recalled 
him,  and  put  two  other  generals  in  his  place,  Datis,  a  Mede, 
and  Artaphernes,  son  of  his  brother  Artaphemes,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Sardis.  The  king's  thoughts  were  earnestly 
bent  upon  putting  in  execution  the  great  design  he  had  long 
had  in  his  mind,  which  was,  to  attack  Greece  with  all  his 
forces,  and  particularly  to  take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
people  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  whose  enterprise  against  Sardis 
was  perpetually  in  his  thoughts. 

1.  The  State  of  Athens.  The  Characters  of  Miltiades, 
ThemistocleSf  and  Aristides. — ^Before  we  enter  upon  this  war, 
it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  our  memories  with  a  view  of  the 
state  of  Athens  at  this  time,  which  alone  sustained  the  first 
shock  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  ;  as  also  to  form  some  idea 
beforehand  of  the  great  men  who  shared  in  that  celebrated 
victory.       "* 

Athens,  just  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  servitude^  which  she 
had.  been  forced   to  bear  for  above  thirty  years,  under  the  . 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus  and  his  children,  now  peaceably  enjoyed 
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the  advantages  of  liberty,  the  sweetness  and  value  of  which 
were  only  heightened  and  improved  by  that  short  privation. 
Lacedaemon,  which  was  at  this  time  the  mistress  of  Greece, 
and  had  contributed  at  first  to  this  happy  change  in  Athens, 
seemed  afterwards  to  repent  of  her  good  offices :  and  growing 
jealous  of  the  tranquillity  she  herself  had  procured  for  her 
neighbours,  she  attempted  to  disturb  it  by  endeavouring  to 
reinstate  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisi stratus,  in  the  government  of 
Athens.  But  all  her  attempts  were  fruitless,  and  served  only 
to  manifest  her  ill-will,  and -her  grief,  to  see  Athens  determined 
to  maintain  its  independence  even  of  Sparta  itself.  Hippias 
hereupon  had  recourse  to  the  Persians.  Artaphernes,  governor 
of  Sardis,  sent  the  Athenians  word,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  they  must  reestablish  Hippias  in  his  authority, 
unless  they  chose  rather  to  draw  the  whole  power  of  Darius 
upon  them.  This  second  attempt  succeeded  no  better  than 
the  first,  and  Hippias  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favour- 
able juncture.  We  shall  see  presently,  that  he  served  as  a 
conductor  or  guide  to  the  Persian  generals,  sent  by  Darius 
against  Greece. 

Athens,  from  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  was 
quite  another  city  than  under  her  tyrants,  and  displayed  a  very 
difierent  kind  of  spirit  ^  Among  the  citizens,  Miltiades  distin- 
guished himself  most  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  we 
are  going  to  relate.  He  was  the  son  of  Cimon,  an  illustrious 
Athenian.  This  Cimon  had  a  half-brother  by  the  mother's 
side,  whose  name  was  likewise  Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient  and 
noble  faniily  in  iEgina,  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the 
number  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
credit  even  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus :  bat,  as  he  could  not 
euduie  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  government,  he  joyfully  embraced 
the  ofier  made  him,  of  going  to  settle  with  a  colony  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Dolonci, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  be  their  king,  or,  according 
to  the  language  of  those  times,  their  tyrant.  He,  dying  with- 
out children,  left  the  sovereignty  to  Stesagoras,  his  nephew, 
the  eldest  son  of  his  brother  Cimon ;  and  Stesagoras  dying 
also  without  issue,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  then  ruled  the 

P  Herod.  1.  vi.  34 — 41.     Corn.  Nep.  in  Mii.  cap.  i. — ^iii. 
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city  of  Athens,  sent  his  brother  Miltiades,  the  person  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  into  that  country  to  be  his  successor.  He 
arrived  there,  and  established  himself  in  the  government  in  the 
same  year  that  Darius  undertook  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  He  attended  that  prince  with  some  ships  as  far  as 
the  Danube ;  and  it  was  he  who  advised  the  lonians  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  and  to  return  home  without  waiting  for  Darius. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  married  *  Hege- 
sipyla,  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  king  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  whom  he  had  Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general, 
of  whom  a  great  deal  will  be  said  in  the  sequel.  Miltiades, 
having  for  several  reasons  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace, 
embarked,  and  took  all  that  he  had  on  board  five  ships,  and 
set  sail  for  Athens.  There  he  settled  a  second  time,  and 
acquired  great  reputation. 

^  At  the  same  time  two  other  citizens^  younger  than  Mil- 
tiades, began  to  distinguish  themselves  at  Athene,  namely, 
Aristides  and  Themistocles.  Plutarch  observes,  that  the 
former  of  these  two  had  endeavoured  to  form  himself  upon 
the  model  of  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  liberty,  who  had  greatly  contributed 
to  the  restoring  it  at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  PisistratidaB  out 
of  that  city.  It  was  an  excellent  custom  among  the  ancients, 
and  which  it  were  to  be  wished  might  prevail  amongst  us,  that 
the  young  men,  ambitious  of  public  employments,  particularly 
f  attached  themselves  to  such  aged  and  experienced  persons, 
as  had  distinguished  themselves  most  eminently  therein  ;  and 
who,  both  by  their  conversation  and  example,  could  teach  them 
the  art  of  conducting  themselves,  and  governing  others,  with 
wisdom  and  discretion.  Thus,  says  Plutarch,  did  Aristides 
attach  himself  to  Clisthenes,  and  Cimon  to  Aristides  ;  and  he 
enumerates  several  others,  and  among  the  rest  Polybius,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  so  often,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the 

4  Plut  in  Aritt.  p.  319,  320.  and  in  Them,  p   112,  113.    Ai,  tern  tit  ger.  JRetp. 
p.  790,  791. 

*  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  this  princess  had  by  a  second  husband  a  son,  who 
was  called  Olorus,  after  the .  name  of  his  grandfather,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
Thucydides  the  historian.     Herod. 
-  t  Discere  k  poruia.  nequi  optimos.     Tacit,  i'm  Agric, 
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constant    disciple,   and   faithful    imitator,   of  the  celebrated 
Philopoemen. 

Themistocles  andr  Aristides  were  of  very  different  dispositions; 
but  they  both  rendered  great  services  to  the  conunonwealth. 
Themistocles,  who  nakirally  inclined  to  popular  government, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  render  him  agreeable 
to  the  people,  and  to  gain  him  friends ;  behaving  himself  with 
great  affability  and  complaisance  to  every  body,  always  ready 
to  do  service  to  the  citizens,  every  one  of  whom  he  knew  by 
name ;  nor  was  he  very  nice  about  the  means  he  used  to 
oblige  them.  '  Somebody  talking  with  him  once  on  this  sub- 
ject, told  him,  he  would  make  an  excellent  magistrate,  if  his 
behaviour  towards  the  citizens  was  more  impartial,  and  if  he 
was  not  biassed  in  favour  of  one  more  than  another :  '  God 
forbid,'  replied  Themistocles,  *  I  should  ever  sit  upon  a  tribunal, 
where  my  friends  should  find  no  more  credit  or  favour  than 
strangers.  \  Cleon,  who  appeared  some  time  after  at  Athens, 
observed  a  quite  different  conduct,  but  yet  such  as  was  not 
wholly  exempt  from  blame.  When  he  came  into  the  admini- 
stration of  public  affiiirs,  he  assembled  all  his  friends,  and 
declared  to  them,  that  from  that  moment  he  renounced  their 
friendship,  lest  it  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  him  m  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  cause  him  to  act  with  partiality  and 
injustice.  This  was  doing  them  very  little  honour,  and  enter- 
taining no  very  high  opinion  of  them.  But,  as  Plutarch  says, 
it  was  not  his  friends^  but  his  passions  that  he  ought  to  have 
renounced. 

Aristides  had  the  discretion  to  observe  a  just  medium  between 
these  two  vicious  extremes.  Being  a  favourer  of  aristocracy  in 
imitation  of  Lycurgus,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  he  in  a 
manner  struck  out  a  new  path  of  his  own  ;  not  endeavouring  to 
oblige  his  friends  at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  yet  always 
ready  to  do  them  service  when  consistent  with  it.  He  carefully 
avoided  making  use  of  his  friends'  recommendations  for  obtain- 
ing employments,  lest  it  should  prove  a  dangerous  obligation 
upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  them  to  require 
the  same  favour  from  him  on  the  like  occasion.     He  used  to 

»  Cic.  de  Senect.    Plut.  An  tent  tit  get.  Retp.  p.  806,  B07. 
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say,  that  the  true  citizen,  or  the  honest  man,  ought  to  make  no 
other  use  of  his  credit  and  power,  than  upon  all  occasions  to 
practise  what  was  honest  and  just,  and  engage  others  to  do  the 
same. 

Considering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  humours,  we 
are  not  to  wonder,  if,  during  the  administration  of  these  great 
men,  there  was  a  continual  opposition  between  them.  Themis- 
tocles,  who  was  bold  and  enterprising,  was  sure  almost  always 
to  find  Aristides  against  him,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to 
thwart  the  other's  designs,  even  sometimes  when  they,  were 
just  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  lest  he  should  gain  too  great 
an  ascendant  and  authority,  which  might  become  pernicious 
to  the  commonwealth.  One  day,  having  got  the  better  of 
Themis tocles,  who  had  made  some  proposal  really  advantageous 
to  the  state,  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  cried  aloud  as  he 
went  out  of  the  assembly,  '  that  the  Athenians  would  never 
prosper,  till  they  threw  them  both  into  the  Bamthrum:'  the 
Barathrum  was  a  pit,  into  which  malefactors  condemned  to  die 
were  thrown.  '  But  notwithstanding  this  mutual  opposition, 
when  the  common  interest  was  at  stake,  they  were  no  longer 
enemies :  and  whenever  they  were  to  take  the  field,  or  engage 
in  any  expedition,  they  agreed  together  to  lay  aside  all  difier- 
ences  on  leaving  the  city,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  resume  them 
on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fit. 

The  predominant  passion  of  Themistocles  was  ambition  and 
the  love  of  glory,  which  discovered  itself  from  his  childhood. 
After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently, 
when  the  people  were  everywhere  extolling  tlie  valour  and 
conduct  of  Miltiades,  who  had  won  it,  Themistocles  generally 
appeared  very  thoughtful  and  melancholy:  he  spent  whole 
nights  without  sleep,  and  was  never  seen  at  public  feasts  and 
entertainments  as  usual.  When  his  friends,  astonished  at  this 
change,  asked  him  the  reason  of  it,  he  made  answer,  '  that 
Miltiades's  trophies  would  not  let  him  sleep.'  These  were  a 
kind  of  spur,  which  never  ceased  to  goad  and  animate  his 
ambition.  From  this  time  Themistocles  addicted  himself 
wholly  to  arms ;  and  the  love  of  martial  glory  wholly  engrossed 
him. 

*  Plut.  Apophthegm,  p.  186. 
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As  for  Aristides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great 
spring  of  all  his  actions.  What  he  was  most  particularly 
admired  for,  was  his  constancy  and  steadiness  under  the  unfore- 
seen changes  to  which  those  who  have  the  administration  of 
affairs  are  exposed;  for  he  was  neither  elevated  with  the 
honours  conferred  upon  him,  nor  cast  down  at  the  contempt 
and  disappointments  he  sometimes  experienced.  On  all  occa* 
sions  he  preserved  his  usual  calmness  and  temper,  being 
persuaded,  that  a  man  ought  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
country,  and  to  serve  it  with  a  perfect  disinterestedness,  as  well 
with  regard  to  glory  as  to  riches.  The  general  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  for  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  the  purity  of 
his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
virtue,  appeared  one  day  in  the  theatre,  when  one  of  iSschylus's 
plays  was  acting.  For  when  the  actor  had  repeated  that  verse 
which  describes  the  character  of  Amphiaraus,  '  He  does  not 
desire  to  seem  an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  but  really  to  be 
so,'  the  whole  audience  cast  tlieir  eyes  upon  Aristides,  and 
applied  the  eulogium  to  him. 

Another  thing  related  of  him,  with  respect  to  a  public  employ- 
ment, is  very  remarkable.  He  was  no  sooner  made  treasurer- 
general  of  the  republic,  than  he  made  it  appear  that  his  prede- 
cessors in  that  office  had  cheated  the  state  of  vast  sums  of 
money;  and  among  the  rest  Themistocles  in  particular:  for 
this  great  man,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on 
that  head.  For  which  reason,  when  Aristides  came  to  pass  his 
accounts,  Themistocles  raised  a.  powerful  faction  against  him, 
accused  him  of  having  embezzled  the  pubhc  treasure,  and 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  him  condemned  and  fined.  But  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens, 
rising  up  against  so  unjust  a  sentence,  not  only  the  judgment 
was  reversed  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected  treasurer 
again  for  the  year  ensuing.  He  then  seemed  to  repent  of  his 
former  administration;  and  by  showing  himself  more  trac- 
table and  iudulgent  towards  others,  he  found  out  the  secret 
of  pleasing  all  that  plundered  the  commonwealth.  For,  as  he 
neither  reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  inspected  their  accounts, 
all  those  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  spoil  and  rapine,  now 
extolled  Aristides  to  the  skies.     It  would  have  been  easy  for 
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him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himself  in  a  post  of  that 
nature,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it  by  the 
many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his  way ;  especially  as 
he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for  their  part  were  intent  upon 
nothing  but  robbing  the  public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to 
conceal  the  frauds  of  thetreasui^r  their  master,  upon  condition 
he  did  them  the  same  favour. 

These  very  officers  now  made  interest  with  the  people  to  have 
him  continued  a  third  year  in  the  same  employment.  But 
when  the  time  of  election  was  come,  just  as  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  electing  Aristides  unanimously,  he  rose  up,  and  warmly 
reproved  the  Athenian  people :  '  What,'  says  he,  '  when  I 
managed  your  treasure  with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence' an 
honest  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the  most  cruel  treatment^ 
and  the  most  mortifying  return ;  and  now  that  I  have  aban- 
doned it  to  the  mercy  of  all  these  robbers  of  the  public,  I  am 
an  admirable  man,  and  the  best  of  citizens  I  I  cannot  help 
declaring  to  you  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of  the  honour  you  do 
me  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the  condemnation  you  passed  against 
me  this  time  twelvemonth :  and  with  grief  I  find  that  it  is  more 
glorious  with  us  to  be  complaisant  to  knaves,  than  to  save  the 
treasures  of  the  republic'  By  this  declaration  he  silenced  the 
public  plunderers,  and  gained  the  esteem  of -all  good  men. 

Such  were  the  character^  of  these  two  illustrious  Athenians^ 
who  began  to  display  the  extent  of  their  merit,  when  Darius 
turned  his  arms  against  Greece. 

2.  Darius  sends  Heralds  into  Oreece,  in  order  to  sound  the 

^,  jif.  People^  and  to  require  them  to  submit, — ^  Before 
A^V.'c.  ^^  prince  would  directly  engage  in  this  enterprise* 
^^  he  judged  it  expedient,  first  of  all,  to  sound  the 
Grecians,  and  to  know  in  what  manner  the  different  states 
stood  affected  towards  him.  With  this  view  he  sent  heralds 
into  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  require  earth  and  water  in  his  name: 
this  was  the  form  used  by  the  Persians  when  they  exacted 
sitbmission  from  those  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  under 
subjection.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds,  many  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  dreading  the  power  of  the  Persians,  complied 
with  their  demands  ;  and  among  these  were  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Herod.  I.  vi.  c.  49—86. 
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.^gina,  a  little  isle,  over-against  and  not  far  from  Athens. 
This  proceeding  of  the  people  of  .£gina  was  looked  upon  as  a 
public  treason.  The  Athenians  represented  the  matter  to  the 
Spartansy  who  immediately  sent  Cleomenes,  one  of  their  kings, 
to  apprehend  the  authors  of  it.  The  people  of  ^gina  refused 
to  deliver  them,  under  pretence  that  he  came  without  his 
colleague.  This  colleague  was  Demaratus,  who  had  himself 
suggested  that  excuse.  As  soon  as  Cleomenes  was  returned  to 
Sparta,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Demaratus  for  that  affront, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  him  deposed,  as  not  being  of  the  royal 
fiunily ;  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt  by  the  assistance  of  the 
priestess  of  Delphi,  whom  he  had  suborned  to  give  an  answer 
favourable  to  his  designs.  Demaratus,  not  being  able  to  endure 
so  gross  an  afirpnt,  banished  himself  from  his  country,  and 
retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave 
him  a  considerable  establishment  in  Persia.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  throne  by  Leutychides,  who  joined  his  colleague,  and 
went  with  him  to  iEgina,  from  whence  they  brought  away  ten 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  committed  them  to  the  custody 
of  the  Athenians,  their  declared  enemies.  Cleomenes  dying 
not  long  afler,  and  the  fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphi  being 
discovered,  the  Lacedaemonians  endeavoured  to  oblige  the 
people  of  Athens  to  set  those  prisoners  at  liberty,  but  they 
refused. 

^  The  Persian  heralds  that  went  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  were 
not  so  favourably  received  as  those  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
other  cities.  One  of  them  was  thrown  into  a  well,  and  the 
other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and  were  bid  to  take  thence  earth  and 
water.  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  this  unworthy  treatment, 
if  Athens  alone  had  been  concerned  in  it.  It  was  a  proceeding 
suitable  enough  to  a  popular  government,  rash,  impetuous,  and 
violent ;  where  reason  is  seldom  neard,  and  every  thing  deter- 
mined by  passion.  But  I  do  not  here  recognise  the  Spartan 
equity  and  gravity.  They  were  at  liberty  to  refuse  what  was 
demanded:  but  to  treat  public  officers  in  such  a  manner,  was 
an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  *  If  what  historians 
say  on  this  head  be  true,  the  crime  did  not  remain  unpunished, 

•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  133,  138. 

» Ibid,  c  135,  136.    Fius.  m  l4iem.  p.  182,  183. 
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Talthybius,  one  of  Agamemnon's  heralds,  was  honoured  at 
Sparta  as  a  god,  and  had  a  temple  there.  He  revenged  the 
indignities  done  to  the  heralds  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  made 
the  Spartans  feel  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  by  bringing  many 
terrible  accidents  upon  them.  In  order  to  appease  him,  and 
to  ^expiate  their  offence,  they  sent  afterwards  several  of  their 
chief  citizens  into  Persia,  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as 
victims  for  their  country.  They  were  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Xerxes,  who  would  not  let  them  suffer,  but  sent  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  As  for  the  Athenians,  Talthybius  executed 
his  vengeance  on  the  family  of  Miltiades,  who  was  principally 
concerned  in  the  outrage  committed  upon  Darius's  heralds. 

3.  The  Persians  defeated  at  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  The 
A.M.      melancholy  End  of  that   General. — Darius  imme- 

An?  J*  c.  d lately  sent  away  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  whom  he 
**^*  had  appointed  generals  in  the  room  of  Mardonius. 
Their  instructions  were  to  give  up  Eretria  atnd  Athens  to  be 
plundered,  to  burn  all  the  houses  and  temples  therein,  to  make 
all  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  prisoners,  and  to  send  them 
to  Darius ;  for  which  purpose  they  went  provided  with  a  great 
mimber  of  chains  and  fetters.  ^  They  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of 
five  or  six  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  After  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isles  in 
the  ^gaean  sea,  which  they  did  without  difficulty,  they  turned 
their  course  towards  Eretria,  a  city  of  Euboea,  which  they  took 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  :  they  reduced  it  entirely  to  ashes,  put  all 
the  inhabitants  in  chains,  atid  sent  them  to  Persia.  '  Darius, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  kindly,  and  gave 
them  a  village  in  the  country  of  Cissia  for  their  habitation, 
which  was  but  a  day*s  journey  from  Susa,  where  *  Apollouius 
Tyanseus  found  some  of  their  descendants  six  hundred  years 
afterwards. 

^  After  this  success  at  Eretria,  the  Persians  advanced  towards 
Attica.  Hippias  conducted  them  to  Marathon,  a  little  town  by 
the  sea-side.  They  took  care  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with 
the  fate  of  Eretria ;  and  to  let  them  know,  that  not  an  inhabit- 

y  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  829.         •  Herod.  I.  vi.  c.  119.  •  PhUostr.  1.  i.  c.  17. 

^  Herod.  1.  vl.  c.  10i2— 120.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Miit,c.  iv.-^vi.    Justin,  U  ii.  c.  3. 
Plut.  in^irittid.  p.  321. 
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ant  of  that  place  had  escaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes  that 
this  news  would  induce  them  to  surrender  immediately.  The 
Athenians  had  sent  to  Lacedsemon,  to  desire  succours  against 
the  common  enemy,  which  the  Spartans  granted  them  instantly, 
and  without  deliberation;  but  which  could  not  set  out  till 
some  days  after,  on  account  of  an  ancient  custom  and  a  super- 
stitious maxim  amongst  them,  that  did  not  admit  them  to  begin 
a  march  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  Not  one  of  their  other 
allies  prepared  to  succour  them,  so  great  terror  had  the  formi- 
dable army  of  the  Persians  spread  on  every  side.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Platsese  alone  furnished  them  with  a  thousand  soldiers. 
In  this  extremity  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  arm  their  slaves, 
which  had  never  been  done  there  before  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  army  commanded  by  Datis  consisted  of  a  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse :  that  of  the  Athenians 
amounted  in  all  but  to  ten  thousand  men.  It  was  headed  by 
ten  generals,  of  whom  Miltiades  was  the  chief ;  and  these  ten 
were  to  have  the  command  of  the  whole  army  each  for  a  day,^ 
one  after  another.  There  was  a  great  dispute  among  these 
generals,  whether  they  should  hazard  a  battle,  or  expect  the 
enemy  within  their  walls.  The  latter  opinion  had  a  great 
majority,  and  appeared  very  reasonable.  For,  what  appearance 
of  success  could  there  be  in  facing  with  a  handful  of  soldiers 
so  numerous  and  formidable  an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians  ? 
Miltiades,  however,  declared  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
showed,  that  the  only  means  to  exalt  the  courage  of  their  own 
troops,  and  to  strike  a  terror  into  those  of  the  enemy,  was  to 
advance  boldly  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence  and 
intrepidity.  Aristides  strenuously  defended  this  opinion,  and 
brought  some  of  the  other  commanders  into  it,  so  that  when 
the  sufirages  came  to  be  taken,  they  were  equal  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Hereupon  Miltiades  addressed  himself  to 
Callimachus,  who  was  then  *  Polemarch,  and  had  a  right  of 
voting  as  well  as  the  ten  commanders.  He  very  warmly  repre- 
sented  to  him,  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  then  in  his 
hands;  and  that  his  single  vote  was  to  determine  whether 
Athens  should  preserve  her  liberty,  or  be  enslaved ;  and,  that 

*  The  Polemarch  at  Athens  was  both  an  officer  and  a  considerable  magfistrate, 
equally  employed  to  command  in  the  army,  and  to  administer  justice.  I  shall  give  a 
largc-r  account  of  this  officer  in  another  place. 
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he  had  it  m  his  power  by  one  word  to  become  as  &mous  as 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  authors  of  that  hberty  which 
the  Athenians  enjoyed.  Calhmachiis  pronounced  that  word  in 
favour  of  Miltiades's  opinion :  and  accordingly  a  battle  was 
resolved  upon. 

Aristides,  reflecting  that  a  command  which  changes  every 
day  must  necessarily  be  feeble,  unequal,  not  of  a  piece,  often 
contrary  to  itself,  and  incapable  either  of  projecting  or  execute 
ing  any  uniform  design,  was  of  opinion,  that  their  danger  was 
both  ton  great  and  too  jpressing  for  them  to  expose  their  affairs 
to  such  inconveniences.  In  order  to  prevent  them,  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  one  single  person :  and 
to  induce  his  colleagues  to  act  conformably,  he  himself  set  the 
first  example  of  resignation.  When  the  day  came,  on  which  it 
was  his  turn  to  take  upon  him  the  command,  he  resigned  it  to 
Miltiades,  as  the  more  able  and  experienced  general.  The 
other  commanders  did  the  same,  all  sentiments  of  jealousy 
giving  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good :  and  by  this  day's 
behaviour  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  almost  as  glorious  to  acknow- 
ledge merit  in  other  persons,  as  to  have  it  in  one's  self.  Miltiades, 
however,  thought  fit  to  wait  till  his  own  day  came.  Then,  like 
an  able  captain,  he  endeavoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground 
to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  strength  and  number.  He  drew  up 
his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  that  the  enemy  should  not 
be  able  either  to  surround  him,  or  charge  him  in  the  rear.  On 
the  two  sides  of  his  army  he  caused  large  trees  to  be  thrown, 
which  were  cut  down  on  purpose,  in  order  to  cover  his  flanks, 
and  render  the  Persian  cavalry  useless.  Datis,  their  conmian- 
der,  was  very  sensible  that  the  place  was  not  advantageous  for 
him :  but,  relying  upon  the  number  of  his  troops,  which  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Athenians,  and,  besides,  not 
being  willing  to  stay  till  the  reinforcement  of  the  Spartans 
arrived,  he  determined  to  engage.  The  Athenians  did  not  wait 
for  the  enemy's  charging  them.  As  soon  as  the  signal  of  battle 
was  given,  they  ran  against  the  enemy  with  all  the  fury  ima- 
ginable. The  Persians  looked  upon  this  first  step  of  the 
Athenians  as  a  piece  of  madness,  considering  their  army  was 
so  small,  and  utterly  destitute  both  of  cavalry  and  archers: 
but  they  were  quickly  undeceived.     Herodotus  observes,  that 
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this  was  the  first  time  the  Grecians  began  an  engagement  by 
running  in  this  manner ;  which  may  seem  somewhat  astonishing. 
And,  indeed,  was  there  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their 
running  would  in  some  measure  weaken  the  troops,  and  blunt 
the  edge  of  their  first  impetuosity  ?  and  that  the  soldiers  having 
quitted  their  ranks,  might  be  out  of  breath,  exhausted,  and  in 
disorder,  when  they  came  up  to  the  enemy,  who,  waiting  to 
receive  them  in  good  order,  and  without  stirring,  ought,  one 
would  think,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  their  charge  advan- 
tageously ?  ®  This  consideration  engaged  Pompey,  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  to  keep  his  troops  steady,  and  to  forbid  them 
making  any  movement  till  the  enemy  made  the  first  attack : 
*  but  *  Caesar  blames  Pompey's  conduct  in  this  respect,  and 
gives  this  reason  for  it :  That  the  impetuosity  of  an  army's 
motion  in  running  to  engage,  inspires  the  soldiers  with  a  certain 
enthusiasm  and  martial  fury,  gives  an  additional  force  to  their 
blows,  and  increases  and  inflames  their  courage,  which,  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  so  many  thousand  men  together,  is  blown 
up  and  kindled,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  like  flames  by  the 
wind.  I  leave  it  to  military  men  to  decide  the  point  between 
those  two  great  captains,  and  return  to  my  subject. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obstinate.  Miltiades  had 
made  the  wings  of  his  army  exceeding  strong,  but  had  left  the 
main  body  more  weak,  and  not  so  deep  ;  the  reason  of  which 
seems  manifest  enough.  Having  but  ten  thousand  men  to 
oppose  to  such  a  multitude  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  either  to  make  an  extensive  front,  or  to  give  an  equal 
depth  to  his  battalions.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  take  his 
choice;  and  he  imagined  that»he  could  gain  the  victory  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  eflbrts  he  should  make  with  his  two 
wings,  to  break  and  disperse  those  of  the  Persians ;  not  doubting 
but,  when  his  wings  were  once  victorious,  they  would  be  able 
to  attack  the  enemy's  main  body  in  flank,  and  complete  the 
victory  without  much  difficulty.     This  was  the  same  plan  as 

•  C«s.  in  Beil.  Civil.  1.  iii.  *  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  656,  aDd  in  Cat.  p.  719. 

*  Quod  nobis  quidem  nullft  rationc  factum  a  Pompeio  videtur :  propterea  quod 
est  qusedam  incitatio  atque  alacritas  naturaliter  innata  omnibus,  quee  studio  pugns 
incenditur.     Hanc'non  reprimere,  sedaugere  imperatores  debent.     C^s. 

vtfF  ^f»M  ix  fr«yT«n>  afttfftTtl^ifLivw.      Plut.  in  Cas. 
VOL.   II.  Y 
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Hannibal  followed  afterwards  at  Uie  battle  of  Cannae,  which 
succeeded  so  well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  scarce  ever 
fail  of  succeeding.  The  Persians  then  attacked  the  main  body 
of  the  Grecian  army,  and  made  their  greatest  effort  particularly 
upon  their  front.  This  was  led  by  Aristides  and  Themistocles, 
who  supported  the  attack  a  long  time,  with  an  intrepid  courage 
and  bravery,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground.  At 
that  very  instant  came  up  their  two  victorious  wings,  which 
had  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight 
Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Grecian  army,  which  began  to  be  broken,  being  quite  borne 
down  by  the  number  of  the  Persians.  The  scale  was  quickly 
turned,  and  the  barbarians  were  entirely  routed.  They  all 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  not  towards  their  camp,  bat  to 
their  ships,  that  they  might  make  their  escape.  The  Athenians 
pursued  them  thither,  and  set  many  of  their  vessels  on  fire. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cynssgirus,  the  brother  of  the  poet 
iEschylus,  who  had  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  ships,  in  order  to 
get  into  it  with  those  that  fled,  *  had  his  right  hand  cut  off, 
and  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  The  Athenians  took 
seven  ships.  They  had  not  above  two  hundred  men  killed  on 
their  side  in  this  engagement ;  whereas  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians  above  six  thousand  were  slain^  without  reckoning 
those  who  fell  into  the  sea  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or 
those  that  were  consumed  with  the  ships  set  on  fire. 

Hippias  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  citizen,  in  order  to  recover  the  unjust  dominion 
usurped  by  his  father  Pisistratus  over  the  Athenians,  had  the 
baseness  to  become  a  servil^  courtier  to  a  barbarian  prince, 
and  to  implore  his  aid  against  his  native  country.  Urged  on 
by  hatred  and  revenge,  he  suggested  all  the  means  he  coald 
invent  to  load  his  country  with  chains ;  and  even  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  its  enemies,  to  reduce  that  city  to  ashes  to 
which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  against  which  he  had  no  other 
ground  of  complaint,  than  that  she  would  not  acknowledge 
him  for  her  tyrant.     An  ignominious  death,  together  with  ever- 

*  Justin  adds,  that  Cynaegirus,  having  first'  had  his  right  and  then  his  left  band 
cut  o£f  with  an  axe,  laid  hold  of  the  vessel  with  his  teeth,  and  would  not  let  go,  so 
riolent  was  Ins  rage  against  the  enemy.  This  account  is  utterly  fabulous,  and  has 
not  the  least  appearance  of  truth. 
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lasting  infiimy  entculed  upon  his  name,  was  the  just  reward  of 
so  black  a  treachery. 

^  Immediately  after  tjie  battle,  an  Athenian  soldier,  stili 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the  army,  and 
ran  to  Athens  :to  carry  his  fellow-citizens  the  happy  news  of 
tlie  victory.  When  he  arrived  at  the  magistrates'  house,  he 
only  uttered  two  words,  *  *  Rejoice,  the  victory  is  ours/  and 
fell  down  dead  at  their  feet. 

'  The  Persians  had  thought  themselves  so  sure  of  victory, 
that  they  had  brought  marble  to  Marathon,  in  order  to  erect 
a  trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took  this  marble,  and  caused  a 
statue  to  be  made  qf  it  by  Phidias,  in  honour  of  the  goddciks 
t  Nemesis,  who  ht^l  a  temple  near  the  place  where  the  oattle 
was  fought. 

The  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  by  the  islands,  in  order 
to  reenter  Asia,  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  the  design 
of  surprising  Athens  before  the  Athenian  forces  shoulJ  arrive 
there  to  defend  the  city.  But  the  latter  had  the  precaution  to 
march  thither  with  nine  tribes  to  secure  their  country,  and 
performed  their  march  with  so  much  expedition,  that  they 
arrived  there  the  same  day.  The  distance  from  Marathon  to 
Athens  is  about  forty  miles,  or  fifteen  French  leagues.  This 
was  a  great  exertion  for  an  army  that  had  just  undergone  a 
long  and  severe  battle.  By  this  means  the  design  of  the 
Persians  miscarried. 

Aristides,  the  only. genersd  that  staid  at  Marathon  with  his 
tribe,  to  take  care  of  the  spoil  and  prisoners,  acted  suitably  to 
the  good  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  him.  For,  though 
gold  and  silver  were  scattered  about  in  abundance  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  though  ^U  the  tents  as  well  as  galleys  that 
were  taken,  Avere  full  of  rich  clothes  and  costly  furniture,  and 
treas|ure  of  all  kinds  to  an  immense  value,  he  not  only  n^as  not 
tempted  to  touch  any  of  it  himself,  but  hindered  every  body 
else  from  touching  it. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the  Ijacedee 

*  Hut.  deglor,  Atfum.  p.  347.  *"  Paus.  1,  i.  p.  62. 

*  X«i^iri,  Xm^efitt.  1  could  not  render  the  liveliness  of  the  Greek  expression  ir. 
our  language. 

*  This  was  the  goddess  whose  business  it  ^as  to  punish  injustice  ana  oppres&iOD. 

y2 
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inoniaDs  began  their  march  with  two  thousand  men  ;  and, 
having  travelled  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  arrived  in 
Attica  after  three  days'  forced  march  ;  the  distance  from  Sparta 
to  Attica  being  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  stadia,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  English  miles.  '  The  battle  was  fought  the 
day  before  they  arrived :  however,  they  proceeded  to  Marathon, 
where  they  found  the  fields  covered  with  dead  bodies  and 
riches.  After  having  congratulated  the  Athenians  on  the 
happy  success  of  the  battle,  they  returned  to  their  own  country. 

They  were  hindered  by  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  superstition 
from  having  a  share  in  the  most  glorious  action  recorded  in 
history.  For  it  is  almost  without  example  that  such  a  handful 
of  men,  as  the  Athenians  were,  should  not  only  make  head 
against  so  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians,  but 
should  entirely  route  and  defeat  them.  One  is  astonished  to 
see  so  formidable  a  power  attack  so  small  a  city  and  miscarry ; 
and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  question  the  truth  of  an  event 
that  appears  so  improbable,  which  nevertheless  is  very  certain. 
This  battle  alone  shows  what  wonderful  things  may  be  performed 
by  an  able  general,  who  knows  how  to  take  his  advantages ; 
by  the  intrepidity  of  soldiers  that  are  not  afraid  of  death  ;  by  a 
zeal  for  one's  country ;  the  love  of  liberty ;  a  hatred  and 
detestation  of  slavery  and  t)rranny;  which  were  sentiments 
natural  to  the  Athenians,  but  undoubtedly  very  much  aug- 
mented and  inflamed  by  the  very  presence  of  Hippias,  whom 
they  dreaded  to  have  again  for  their  master,  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  them. 

"*  Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  makes  it  his  business  to 
extol  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  is  desirous  that  action  should 
be  considered  as  the  source  and  original  cause  of  all  the 
victories  that  were  gained  afterwards.  It  was  undoubtedly 
this  victory  that  deprived  the  Persian  power  of  that  terror 
which  had  rendered  them  so  formidable,  and  had  made  every 
thing  stoop  before  them :  it  was  this  victory  that  taught  the 
Grecians  to  know  their  own  strength,  and  not  to  tremble  before 
an  enemy,  terrible  only  in   name ;   that  made  them  find  by 

«  Isocr.  in  Paneff^r.  p.  1 1 S. 

*  In  Menex.  p.  23»,  24P ;  and  lib.  iii.  J*  Ug.  p.  698,  C99. 
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experience,  that  victory  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
number,  as  the  courage  of  troops ;  that  set  before  their  eyes, 
in  a  most  conspicuous  light,  the  glory  there  is  in  sacrificing 
one's  life  in  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty;  and  lastly,  that  inspired  them,  through  the  whole 
course  of  succeeding  ages,  with  a  noble  emulation  and  warm 
desire  to  imitate  their  ancestors,  and  not  to  degenerate  from 
their  virtue.  For,  on  all  important  occasions,  it  was  customary 
among  them  to  put  {he  people  in  mind  of  Miltiades  and  his 
invincible  troop,  that  is,  of  that  little  army  of  heroes,  whose 
intrepidity  and  bravery  had  done  so  much  honour  to  Athens. 

*  Those  that  were  slain  in  the  battle,  had  all  the  honour 
immediately  paid  to  them  that  was  due  to  their  merit.  Illus- 
trious monuments  were  erected  to  them  all,  in  the  very  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought ;  upon  which  their  own  names  and 
that  of  their  tribes  were  recorded.  There  were  three  distinct 
sets  of  monuments  separately  erected,  one  for  the  Athenians, 
another  for  the  Platseans,  and  a  third  for  the  slaves,  whom 
they  had  admitted  among  their  soldiers  on  that  occasion. 
Miltiades's  tomb  was  erected  afterwards  in  the  same  place. 

^  The  reflection  Cornelius  Nepos  makes  upon  what  the 
Athenians  did  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  general,  deserves 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  Formerly,  says  he,  speaking  of  the 
Romans,  our  ancestors  rewarded  virtue  by  marks  of  distinction 
neither  pompous  nor  magnificent^  which  however  were  rarely 
granted,  and  for  that  very  reason  were  highly  esteemed : 
whereas  now  they  are  so  profusely  bestowed,  that  little  or  no 
value  is  set  upon  them.  The  same  thing  happened,  adds  he, 
among  the  Athenians.  All  the  honour  that  was  paid  to  Milti- 
ades, the  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of  all  Greece,  was,  that,  in  a 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  drawn  by  order  of  the 
Athenians,  he  was  represented  at  the  head  of  the  ten  com- 
manders, exhorting  the  soldiers,  and  setting  them  an  example 
of  their  duty.  But  this  same  people  in  later  ages,  being  grown 
more  powerful,  and  corrupted  by  the  flatteries  of  their  orators, 
decreed  three  hundred  statues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

*  Plutarch  makes  the  same  reflection,  and  wisely  observes, 

'  Paus.  in  Attic,  p.  60,  61.  ^  Cor.  Nep.  in  Miit,  c.  vi. 

'  In  prcK,  de  rep.  get*  p.  tt20. 
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(hat  the  *  honour  which  is  paid  to  great  men  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  their  illustrious  actions,  but  only 
as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  m  which  they  are  held,  the  remem- 
brance whereof,  such  monuments  are  intended  to  perpetnfate. 
It  is  not  then  the  stateliness  or  magnificence  of  puUic  momi- 
ments  which  gives  them  their  value,  or  makes  them  durable, 
but  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  that  erect  them.  The  three 
hundred  statues  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  were  all  thrown  down 
even  in  his  own  lifetime,  but  the  picture  in  whith  Miltiades's 
courage  was  represented  was  preserved  many  ages  after  him. 

^  This  picture  was  kept  at  Athens  in  a  gallery,  adorned  and 
enriched  with  different  paintings,  all  excellent  in  their  kiad, 
and  done  by  the  greatest  masters  ;  which,  for  that  reason,  was 
called  Poecile,  from  the  Greek  word  voix/Xt),  signifying  varied 
and  diversified.  The  celebrated  Polygnotus,  a-  native  of  the 
isle  of  Thasos,  and  one  of  the  finest  painters  of  his  time 
painted  this  picture,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it;  ilnd,  as 
he  valued  himself  upon  his  reputation,  and  was  more  attached 
to  glory  than  interest,  he  did  it  gratuitously,  and  would  not 
receive  any  recompense  for  it.  The  city  of  Athens  therefore 
rewarded  him  with  a  sort  of  coin  that  was  more  acceptable  to 
his  taste,  by  procuring  an  order  from  the  Amphictyons  which 
assigned  him  a  public  lodging  in  the  city,  where  he  might  live 
during  his  own  pleasure. 

^  The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades  was  of 
no  very  long  duration.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  had 
desired  and  obtained  the  command  ol"  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships, 
in  order  to  punish  and  subdue  the  islands  that  had  favoured 
the  barbarians.  Accordingly  he  reduced  several  of  them: 
but  having  had  ill  success  in  the  isle  of  Peux>s,  and  upon  a 
false  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  raised 
the  siege  which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital,  wherein  he  had 
received  a  very  dangerous  wound,  he  returned  to  Athens  with 
his  fleet ;  and  was  there  impeached  by  a  citizen,  called  Xan- 
thippus,  who  accused  him  of  having  raised  the  siege  throng 
treachery,  and  in  consideration  of  a  great  sura  of  money  given 

roXvt  xt^*'^* 
*■  Pliii.  1.  XXXV.  c.  9. 
■  Ilerod.  1.  vi.  c.  132,  136.     Cor.  Ncp.  tn  Mitt,  c.  vii.  viii. 
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him  by  the  king  of  Persian.  Little  probability  as  there  was  ia 
this  accusation,  it  nevertlieless  prevailed  over  the  merit  and 
innocence  of  Miltiades.  ^  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life, 
and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Barathrum ;  a  sentence  passed  only 
upon  the  greatest  criminals  and  malefactors.  The  magistrate 
opposed  the  execution  of  so  unjust  a  condemnation.  All  the 
favour  shown  to  this  preserver  of  his  country,  was  to  have  the 
sentence  of  death  commuted  into  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  or 
fifty  thousand  crowns  French  money,  being  the  sum  to  which 
the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  that  had  been  equipped  upon  his 
solicitation  and  advice,  amounted.  Not  being  rich  enough  to 
pay  this  sum,  he  was  put  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  the 
wound  he  had  received  at  Paros.  Cimon,  his  son,  who  was 
at  this  time  very  young,  signalized  his  piety  on  this  occasion, 
as  we  shall  find  hereafter  he  signalized  his  courage.  He  pur- 
chased the  permission  of  burying  his  father's  body,  by  paying 
the  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned ;  which  sum  the  young  man  raised,  as  well  as  he 
could,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

Cornelius  Nepos  observes,  that  what  chiefly  induced  the 
Athenians  to  act  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  Miltiades,  was 
his  very  merit  and  great  reputation,  which  made  the  people, 
who  were  but  lately  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  under 
Pisistratus,  apprehend  that  Miltiades,  who  had  formerly  been 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus,  might  aflect  the  same  at  Athens. 
*Tbey  therefore  chose  rather  to  punish  an  innocent  person, 
than  to  he  under  perpetual  apprehensions  of  him.  To  this  same 
principle  was  the  institution  of  the  ostracism  at  Athens  owing. 
J^  I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the  most  plausible 
reasons  upon  which  the  ostracism  could  be  founded  :  but  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  fully  justify  so  strange  a  policy,  to  which 
all  merit  becomes  suspected,  and  virtue  itself  appears  criminal. 

4  This  appears  plainly  in  the  banishment  of  Aristides.  His 
inviolable  attachment  to  justice  obliged  him  on  many  occasions 
to  oppose  Themistocles,  who  did  not  pique  himself  upon  his 
delicacy  in  that  respect,  and  who  spared   no  intrigues  and 

•  Plat,  in  Goi'y.  p.  516.  '  Method  i^  Teaching ,  Sfc,  vol.  iii.  p.  407. 
<  Plut.  in  Aria.  p.  322,  323. 

*  Heec  popnius  respiciens  maluit  eum  innocentem  plecti,  quani  le  diutias  cmc 
in  timore. 
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cabals  to  engage  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  for  removing  a 
rival  who  always  opposed  his  ambitious  designs.  *  In  this 
instance  it  was  evident,  that  a  person  may  be  superior  in  merit 
and  virtue,  without  being  so  in  influence.  The  impetuous 
eloquence  of  Themistocles  prevailed  over  the  justice  of  Aris- 
tides,  and  occasioned  his  banishment.  In  this  kind  of  trial 
the  citizens  gave  their  suffrages  by  writing  the  name  of  the 
accused  person  upon  a  shell,  called  in  Greek  offrpatHov,  from 
whence  came  the  term  Ostracism.  On  this  occasion,  a  pea- 
sant, who  could  not  write,  and  did  not  know  Aristides,  applied 
to  him,  and  desired  him  to  put  the  name  of  Aristides  upon 
his  shell.  '  Has  he  done  you  any  wrong,'  says  Aristides,  '  that 
you  are  for  condemning  him  in  this  manner  ?'  *  No,*  replied 
the  other,  '  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  him ;  but  I  am  quite 
tired  and  angry  with  hearing  every  body  call  him  the  Just' 
Aristides,  without  saying  a  word  more,  calmly  took  the  shell, 
wrote  his  name  in  it,  and  returned  it.  He  set  out  for  his 
banishment,  imploring  the  gods  that  no  accident  might  befall 
his  country,  to  make  it  regret  him.  The  j  great  Camillus,  in 
a  like  case,  did  not  imitate  his  generosity,  and  prayed  to  a 
quite  different  effect,  desiring  the  gods  to  force  his  ungrateful 
country,  by  some  misfortune,  to  have  occasion  for  his  aid,  and 
recall  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

'  O  fortunate  republic,  exclaims  Valerius  Maximus,  speakmg 
of  Aristides's  banishment,  which,  after  having  so  basely  treated 
the  most  virtuous  man  it  ever  produced,  was  yet  able  to  find 
citizens  zealously  and  faithfully  attached  to  her  service ! 
Felices  Athends,  qu<£  post  illiiut  exilium  invenire  aliquem  <mt 
virum  bonunif  aut  amantem  aui  civem  potuerunt ;  cum  quo 
tunc  ipsa  sancHtas  migravit ! 

Sect.  VHI.  Darius  resolves  to  hake  War  in  Person 
AGAINST  Egypt  and  against  Greece:  is  prevented  by  Death. 

'  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

*  In  his  cognitum  est,  quanto  antistaret  eloquentia  innocentisB.  Quanquain 
enim  adeo  excellebat  Aristides  abstinentid,  et  unus  post  iiomiDum  memoriam,  quod 
quidem  nos  audierimus,  cogiiomine  Justus  sit  appellatus ;  tamen  a  Themistocle 
collabcfactus  testulft  iila  exilio  decern  annorum  multatus  est.     Cor.  Nep.  t»  ^riai. 

+  In  exilium  abiit,  precatus  ab  diis  iir.mortalibusjsi  innoxio  sibi  ea  injuria  fieret, 
primo  quoque  tempore  desiderium  sui  civitati  ingrats  facurcnt.     Liv.  I.  ▼.  n.  82. 
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Dispute  between  two  op  his  Sons,  concerning  the  Suc- 
cession TO  THE  Crown.  Xerxes  is  chosen  King. — *  When 
Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Marathon, 
he  was  violently  enraged;  and  that  bad  success  was  so  far 
from  discouraging  or  diverting  him  from  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Greece,  that  it  only  served  to  animate  him  to  pursue 
it  with  the  greater  vigour,  in  order  to  be  revenged  at  the  same 
time  for  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  for  the  dishonour  incurred 
at  Marathon.  Being  thus  determined  to  march  in  person  with 
all  his  forces,  he  despatched  orders  to  all  his  subjects  in  the 
several  provinces  of  his  empire  to  arm  themselves  for  this 
expedition. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations,  he  had  another  war  to  carry  on,  occa-     a.  m. 
sioned  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.     It  seems  from  what  jj^j.'c, 
we  read   in   *Diodorus   Siculus,  that   Darius   went      ^' 
thither  himself  to  quell  it,  and  that  he  succeeded.     That  his* 
torian  relates,   that  upon  this  prince's  desiring  to  have  his 
statue  placed  before  that  of  Sesostris,  the  chief  priest  of  the 
Egyptians  told  him,  '  he  had  not  yet  equalled  the  glory  of 
that  conqueror ; '  and  that  the  king,  far  from  being  offended 
at  the  Egyptian  pnest's  freedom,  made  answer,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  surpass  it.     Diodorus  adds  farther,  that  Darius, 
detesting  the  impious  cruelty  which  his  predecessor  Cambyses 
ha^  exercised  in  that  country,  expressed  great  reverence  for 
their  gods  and  temples,  that  he  had  several  conversations  with 
the  Egyptian  priests  upon  matters  of  religion  and  government; 
and  that  having  learnt  of  them,  with  what  gentleness  their 
ancient  kings  used  to  treat  their  subjects,  he  endeavoured,  after 
his  return  into  Persia,  to  form  himself  upon  their  model.     But 
™  Herodotus,  more  worthy  of  belief  in  this  particular  than 
Diodorus,  only  observes,  that  this  prince,  resolving  at  once  to 
chastise  his  revolted  subjects,  and  to  be  avenged  of  his  ancient 
enemies,  determined  to  make  war  against  both  at  the  same 
flme,  and  to  attack  Greece  in  person  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  whilst  the  rest  of  it  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
Egypt. 

*  Ilerod.  1.  vit.  c.  1.  *  Lib.  i.  p.  54,  85.  *  Lib.  vi.  e.  2. 
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'  Accordiug  to  the  ancient  custom  among  the  Persians,  theii 
X.  M.     ^^^S  ^^  ^^^  allowed  to  go  to  war,  without  having  first 

A^^^'c.  naooed  the  person  that  should  succeed  him  in  the 
^^'  throne  ;  a  custom  wisely  established  to  prevent  the 
state  8  being  exposed  to  the  troubles  Tvhich  generally  attend 
the  uncertainty  of  a  successor,  to  the  inconveniences  of 
anarchy,  and  to  the  cabals  of  various  pretenders.  Darius, 
before  he  undertook  his  expedition  against  Greece,  thought 
himself  the  more  obliged  to  observe  this  rule,  as  he  was 
already  advanced  in  years,  and  as  there  was  a  dispute  between 
two  of  his  sons  on  the  subject  of  succeeding  to  the  empire^ 
which  might  occasion  a  civil  war  after  his  death,  if  he  left  it 
undetermined.  Darius  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  all  three  bom  before  their  father  came  to 
the  crown ;  and  four  more  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
who  were  all  born  after  their  fatjier's  accession  to  the  throne ; 
Artabasanes,  called  by  Justin  Artemenes,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter.  Artabazanes  alleged  in  his 
own  behalf,  that,  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  all  the  brothers,  the 
right  of  succession,  according  to  the  custom  and  practice  of 
all  nations,  belonged  to  him  in  preference  to  all  the  rest. 
Xerxes' s  argument  was,  that  as  he  was  the  son  of  Darius  by 
Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Persian  em- 
pire, it  was  more  just  that  the  crown  of  Cyrus  should  devolve 
upon  one  of  his  descendants,  than  upon  one  that  was  not. 
Demaratus,  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  been  unjustly  deposed 
by  his  subjects,  and  was  at  that  time  in  exile  at  the  court 
of  Persia,  secretly  suggested  to  Xerxes  another  argument  to 
support  his  pretensions :  that  Artabazanes  was  indeed  the 
eldest  son  of  Darius,  but  he,  Xerxes,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king ;  and  therefore,  Artabazanes  being  born  when  his  father 
was  but  a  private  person,  all  he  could  pretend  to,  on  account 
of  his  seniority,  was  only  to  inherit  his  private  estate ;  but  that 
he,  Xerxes,  being  the  first  bom  son  of  the  king,  had  the  best 
right  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  He  further  supported  this 
argument  by  the  example  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  admitted 
none  to  inherit  the  kingdom  but  those  children  that  were  bom 

»  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  2, 3. 
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after  their  father's  accession.     The  right  of  succession  was 
accordingly  determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

Justin  7   and   Plutarch    place   this   dispute   after  Darius*s 
decease.     They  both  take  notice  of  the  prudent  conduct  of 
these  two  brothers  in  a  point  of  so  much  delicacy.     According 
to  their  manner  of  relating  this  feet,  Artabazanes  was  absent 
when  the  king  died ;  and  Xerxes  immediately  assumed  all  the 
marks,  and   exercised  all  the  functions,  of  the  sovereignty. 
But  upon  his  brother's  return,  he  quitted  the  diadem  and  the 
tiara,  which  he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  only  suited  the  king, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  showed  him  all  imaginable  respect 
They  agreed  to  make  their  uncle  Artabanes  the  arbitrator  of 
their  difference,  and  without  any  further  appeal,  to  acquiesce 
in  his  decision.*     All  the  while  this  dispute  lasted,  the  two 
brothers  showed  one  another  all  the  demonstrations  of  a  truly 
fraternal  friendship,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  intercourse  of 
presents  and  entertainments ;  from  whence  their  mutual  esteem 
and  confidence  for  each  other  banished  all  fears  and  suspicions 
on  both  sides,  and  introduced  an  unconstrained  cheerfulness, 
afid  a  perfect  security.     This  is  a  spectacle,  says  Justin,  highly 
worthy  of  our  admiration  :  to  see,  whilst  most  brothers  are  at 
daggers-drawing  with  one  another  about  a  small  patrimony, 
with  what  moderation  and  temper  both  waited  for  a  decision, 
which  was  to  dispose  of  the  greatest  empire  then  in  the  universe. 
When  Artabaties  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Xerxes,  Artaba- 
zanes the  same  instant  prostrated  himself  before  him,  acknow- 
ledging him  for  his  master,  and  placed  him ,  upon  the  throne 
with  his  own  hand  ;  by  which  proceeding  he  showed  a  great- 
ness of  soul,  truly  royal,  and  infinitely  superior  to  all  human 
dignities.     This  ready  acquiescence  in  a  sentence  so  contrary 
to  his  interests,  was  not  the  effect  of  an  artful  policy,  that 
knows  how  to  dissemble  upon  occasion,  and  to  derive  honour 
to  itself  from  what  it  could  not  prevent;  no;  it  proceeded 
from  a  i^eal  respect  for  the  laws,  a  sincere  affection  for  bis 

J  jQstin,  1.  ii.  c.  10.     Plut.  defrat,  amort,  p.  488. 

*  Aded  fnterna  oontentio  fuit,  ut  nee  victor  insiiltaverit,  nee  victim  doluorit; 
ipsoqae  litis  tempore  iDvicem  munera  miserint ;  jucunda  quoque  inter  se  non  solum, 
sed  credula  convivia  habuerint :  judicium  quoque  ipsum  sine  arbitris,  sine  convitio 
fuerit.  Tanto  moderatias  turn  fratres  inter  se  re^fna  maxima  divi<}el>ant^  (|uain  nuq^ 
exigua  patrimonia  partiuntur,    Justin. 
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brother,  and  an  indifference  for  that  which  so  warmly  inflames 
the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  so  frequently  arms  tiie  nearest 
relations  against  each  other.  For  his  part,  during  his  whole 
life,  he  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  Xerxes, 
and  prosecuted  them  with  so  much  ardour  and  zeal»  that  he 
lost  his  life  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

'  To  whatever  time  this  dispute  is  to  be  placed,  it  is  certain 
that  Darius  could  not  carry  into  execution  the  double  expe- 
dition he  was  meditating  against  Egypt  and  Greece ;  and  that 
he  was  prevented  by  death  from  pursuing  that  project  He 
had  reigned  thirty-six  years.  The  epitaph  *  of  this  prince, 
which  contains  a  boast  that  he  could  drink  much  without 
disordering  his  reason,  proves  that  the  Persians  actually  thought 
that  circumstance  for  their  glory.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
that  Cyrus  the  younger  ascribes  this  quality  to  himself,  as  a 
perfection  that  rendered  him  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than 
his  elder  brother.  .  Who  in  these  times  would  think  of  annex* 
ing  this  merit  to  the  qualifications  of  a  good  prince  ? 

Darius  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  attended 
with  great  failings ;  and  the  kingdom  felt  the  effects  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  f  For  such  is  the  condition  of  princes, 
that  they  never  act  nor  live  for  themselves  alone.  Whatever 
they  do,  either  as  to  good  or  evil,  they  do  it  for  their  people ; 
and  the  interests  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  inseparable. 
Darius  had  a  great  fund  of  gentleness,  equity,  clemency,  and 
kindness  for  his  people :  he  loved  justice,  and  respected  the 
laws:  he  esteemed  merit,  and  was  careful  to  reward  it:  he 
was  not  jealous  of  his  rank  or  authority,  so  as  to  exact  a  forced 
homage,  or  to  render  himself  inaccessible ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  own  great  experience  and  abilities  in  public  affairs,  he 
would  hearken  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  counsels.  It  is  of  him  the  holy  *  Scripture  speaks,  where 
it  says,  that  he  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  wise  men 
of  his  court.  He  was  not  afraid  of  exposing  his  person  in 
battle,  and  was  always  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  action :  ^  he 
said  of  himself,  that  the  most  imminent  and  urgent  danger 

■  Herod.  I.  vi.  c.  4.  •  Esth.  i.  13.  «•  Plut.  in  Jpoph.  p.  172. 

*  'HlifftifMif  »«)  «%«»  irlutf  ir»>Mff  »«}  rSro  ^i^uf  nmXmt.     A  then.  1.  z.  p.  434. 
f  lU  nati  estii,  ut  bona  malaque  Tett<«  ad  remp.  pertiuaaot.    TaciU  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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served  only  to  increase  his  courage  and  his  prudence.  In  a 
word,  there  have  been  few  princes  more  expert  than  he  m  the 
art  of  governing,  or  moi-e  experienced  in  the  business  of  war. 
Nor  was  the  glory  of  being  a  conqueror,  if  indeed  it  be  glory, 
wanting  to  his  character.  For  he  not  only  restored  and  en- 
tirely confirmed  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  which  had  been  very 
much  shaken  by  the  ill  conduct  o£  Cambyses  and  the  Magian 
impostor,  but  he  likewise  added  many  great  and  rich  provinces 
to  it,  and  particularly  India,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  isles 
contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  Ionia. 

But  sometimes  these  good  qualities  of  his  gave  way  to 
failings  of  a  quite  opposite  nature.  Do  we  see  any  thing  like 
Darius's  usual  gentleness  and  good  nature  in  his  treatment  of 
that  unfortunate  father,  who  desired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave 
him  one  of  his  three  sons  at  home,  while  the  other  two  followed 
Ihe  king  in  his  expedition  ?  Was  there  ever  an  occasion 
vrherein  he  had  more  need  of  counsel,  than  when  he  formed 
the  design  of  making  war  upon  the  Scythians  ?  And  could 
any  one  give  more  prudent  advice  than  what  his  brother  gave 
him  upon  that  occasion  ?  But  he  would  not  follow  it. 
Does  there  appear  in  that  whole  expedition  any  mark  of  wis- 
dom or  prudence  ?  What  do  we  see  in  all  that  affair,  but  a 
prince  intoxicated  with  his  greatness,  who  fancies  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  can  resist  him ;  and  whose  weak 
ambition  to  signalize  himself  by  an  extraordinary  conquest, 
had  stifled  all  the  good  sense,  judgment,  and  even  military 
knowledge,  he  formerly  displayed  ? 

What  constitutes  the  solid  glory  of  Darius's  reign  is,  his 
being  chosen  by  God  himself,  as  Cyrus  had  been  before,  to 
be  the  instrument  of  his  mercies  towards  his  people,  the 
deckured  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  reader  may  see  this  part  of  his 
history  in  the  book  .of  Ezra,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah. 


-n 
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CiUPWjR  II.    The  HISTORY  of  XERXES,  coNNpew 

IVITH  THAT  OF  THB  GREEKS. 

Xkrxes's  reign  lasted  but  twelve  years,  but  it  abounds  with 
great  events. 

Sect.  I.     Xerxbs,  aftrr  having  rcduce^p  Eot-pt,  ma«>e6 
A.  M.     Preparations     for    carrying    the   War    into 

An?j!*C.     OrEECK.       Hb    HOLDS     A   CoUNOIL.      Th?    PRUDEirT 

**•      Speech  of  Artabanes.    War  is  resolved  upon,-^ 

*  Xerxes  having  ascended  the  throne,  enq>loyed  the  first  year  of 

his  reign  in  carrying  on  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father^ 

for  the  reduction  of  Egypt.     He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews 

at  Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father,  and 

particularly  that  which  assigned  them  ^he  tribute  of  Samaiia, 

for  the  supplying  them  with  victims   for  the  servipe  of  4he 

temple  of  God. 

^  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  iiMurched  ag^nst  the 

A.M.      Egyptians,  and  having  defeated  and  subdued  those 

Ant.j.'c.  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  subjection,  moie 

heavy ;  then  giving  the  government  df  ithat  province 

to  his  brother  Achaemenes,  he  returned  about  the  latter  end  of 

the  year  to  Susa. 

^  Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  born  this  sasie  year 
at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  For  he  was  fifty-three  years  old 
when  the  Peloponnesian  war  first  began. 

^  Xerxes,  puffed  up  with  his  success  against  the  Egyptians, 

A  ^f,      determined  to  make  war  against  the  Grecians.     (He* 

A»t*j!'c.    ^'^  ^^*  intend,  he  said,  to  have  the  figs  of  Attica, 

*®^       which  were  very  excellent,  boughtfor  him  any  longer, 

because  he  would  eat  no  more  of  them  till  he  was  master  of 

the  country.)     But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that 

importance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his  council,  and 

take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons 

of  his  court.     He  laid  before  them  the  design  he  had  of  making 

war  against  Greece,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  motives ; 

which  were,  the  desire  of  imitating  the  example  of  his  prede- 

•  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  5.     Joseph.  j4ntiq,  1.  xi.  c.  5. 

*  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  7.  •  Aul.  Gel.  1.  xv.  c.  23. 

d  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  8—18.  •  Plut  in  JpopA.  p.  173. 
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cessors,  who  had  all  of  them  distinguished  their  names  and 
reigns  by  noUe  enterprises;  the  obligation  he  was  under  to 
revenge  the  insolence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  presumed  to 
fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes  ;  the  necessity  he  was 
under  to  avenge  the  disgrace  hifi  country  had  received  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  great  advantages 
that  might  be  reaped  from  this  war,  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  conquest  of  Europe,  the  most  rich  and  fertile  country 
in  the  universe.  He  added  farther,  that  this  war  had  beeji 
resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and  consequently  that  he 
only  followed  and  executed  his  intentions ;  he  concluded  with 
promising  ample  rewards  to  those  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  Darius's  reign,  grown  neither  wiser  nor  less  ambitious  by  his 
ill  success,  and  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  army,  was  the  first  who  gave  his  opinion.  He  began  by 
extolling  Xerxes  above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone  before  or 
should  succeed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  show  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Persian 
name  :  he  disparaged  the  Grecians,  and  represented  them  as  a 
cowardly,  timorous  people,  without  courage,  without  forces,  or 
experience  in  war.  For  a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  mentioned 
his  own  conquest  of  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated  in  a 
•very  vain  and  ostentatious  manner,  as  if  that  people  had 
submitted  to  him  without  any  resistance.  He  presumed  even 
to  affirm,  that  not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations  would  venture  to 
come  out  against  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  the  forces 
of  Asia ;  and.  that  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  present  themselves 
before  him,  they  would  learn  to  their  cost  that  the  Persians 
were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  nation  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flattering  dis- 
course was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  king,  were  afraid  to 
contradict  it,  and  all  k^pt  silence.  This  was  almost  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  Xerxes's  manner  of  proceeding.  A  wise 
prince,  when  he  proposes  an  affair  in  council,  and  really  desires 
that  every  one  should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely 
careful  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no  con- 
straint upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  entirely  at  liberty. 
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Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  had  openly  discovered  his  own 
inclination,  or  rather  resolution,  to  undertake  the  war.  When 
a  prince  acts  in  this  manner,  he  will  always  find  artful  flatterers, 
who,  being  eager  to  insinuate  themselves  into  favour  and  to 
please,  and  ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  inclinations,  will  not 
fail  to  second  his  opinion  with  specious  and  plausible  reasons ; 
whilst  those  that  would  be  capable  of  giving  good  counsel  are 
restrained  by  fear;  there  being  very  few  courtiers  who  love 
their  prince  well  enough,  and  have  sufficient  courage  to  ventuie 
to  displease  him,  by  disputing  what  they  know  to  be  his  taste 
or  opinion. 

The  excessive  praises  given  by  Mardonius  to  Xerxes,  which 
is  the  usual  language  of  flatterers,  ought  to  have  made  the  king 
distrust  him,  and  apprehend,  that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal 
for  his  glory,  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  cloak  his  own 
ambition,  and  the  violent  desire  he  had  to  command  the  army. 
But  these  sweet  and  flattering  words,  which  glide  like  a  serpent 
under  flowers,  are  so  far  from  displeasing  princes,  that  they 
captivate  and  charm  them.  They  do  not  consider  that  men 
flatter  and  praise  them,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and 
vain  enough  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  deceived  |^y  commenda- 
tions, that  bear  no  proportion  to  their  merit  and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  council  mute. 
In  this  general  silence,  Artabanes,  the  king's  uncle,  a  prince 
very  venerable  for  his  age  and  prudence,  had  the  courage  to 
make  the  following  speech.  *  Permit  me,  great  prince,'  says 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Xerxes,  '  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to 
you  on  this  occasion  with  a  liberty  suitable  to  my  age  and  to 
your  interest.  When  Darius,  your  father,  and  my  brother, 
first  thought  of  making  war  against  the  Scythians,  I  used  all 
my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
that  enterprise  cost,  or  what  was  the  success  of  it.  The  people 
you  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the 
Scythians.  The  Grecians  are  esteemed  the  very  best  troops  in 
the  world,  either  by  land  or  sea.  If  the  Athenians  alone  were 
able  to  defeat  the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  what  ought  we  to  expect  from  all  the  states  of 
Greece  united  together  ?  You  design  to  pass  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the   sea.     And  what  will 
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become  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  proving  victorious,  should 
advance  to  this  bridge  with  their  fleet,  and  break  it  down  ?  I 
still  tremble  when  I  consider,  that  in  the  Scythian  expedition, 
the  life  of  the  king  your  father,  and  the  safety  of  all  his  army, 
were  reduced  to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  one  single  man  ; 
and  that  if  Hystiaeus  the  Milesian  had,  in  compliance  with  the 
urgent  suggestions  made  to  him,  consented  to  break  down  the 
bridge  which  had  been  laid  over  the  Danube,  the  Persian 
empire  had  been  entirely  ruined.  Do  not  expose  yourself,  sir, 
to  the  like  danger,  especially  since  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  it. 
Take  time  at  least  to  reflect  upon  it.  When  we  have  maturely 
deliberated  u|)on  an  affair,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  success 
of  it,  we  have  no  blame  to  impute  to  ourselves.  Precipitation, 
besides  its  being  imprudent,  is  almost  always  unfortunate,  and 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Above  all,  do  not  suffer 
yourself,  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  splendour  of 
imaginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your 
troops.  The  highest  and  most  lofly  trees  have  the  most  reason 
to  dread  the  thunder.  As  God  alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an 
enemy  to  '*'  pride,  and  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  every  thing 
that  exalteth  Jtself :  and  very  often  the  roost  numerous  armies 
fly  before  a  handful  of  men,  because  he  inspires  the  one  with 
courage,  and  scatters  terror  among  the  others.' 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king,  turned 
himself  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached  him  with  his  want 
of  sincerity  or  judgment,  in  giving  the  king  a  notion  of  the 
Grecians  so  directly  contrary  to  truth ;  and  showed  how 
extremely  he  was  to  blame  for  desiring  rashly  to  engage  the 
nation  in  a  war,  which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  interest 
and  ambition  could  tempt  him  to  advise.  '  If  a  war  be  resolved 
upon,'  added  he,  <  let  the  king,  whose  life  is  dear  to  us  all, 
remain  in  Persia :  and  do  you,  since  you  so  ardently  desire  it, 
march  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  army  that  can  be 
assembled.  In  the  mean  time,  let  your  children  and  mine  be 
given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the  succese  of  the  war. 
If  the  issue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  consent  that  mine  be  put  to 
death  :f  but  if  it  prove  otherwise,  as  I  well  foresee  it  will,  then 

ii  t    ••   / 
•f-  Why  should  the  children  be  punished  for  their  father's  faults  ? 
VOL.   II.  Z 
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I  desire  that  your  children,  and  you  yourself,  on  your  return 
may  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the  rash 
counsel  you  have  given  your  master.' 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  sentiments 
contradicted  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a  rage.  *  Thank  the 
gods,'  says  he  to  Artabanes,  '  that  you  are  my  father's  brother; 
were  it  not  for  that,  you  should  this  moment  suffer  the  just 
reward  of  your  audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  punish  yoa 
for  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving  you  here  among  the 
women,  whom  you  too  much  resemble  in  your  cowardice  and 
fear,  whilst  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where  my  duty 
and  glory  call  me.' 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very  respectful 
and  moderate  terms :  Xerxes  nevertheless  was  extremely  offended. 
It  is  the  *  misfortune  of  princes,  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look 
upon  every  thing  as  dry  and  austere,  that  is  sincere  and  inge- 
nuous, and  to  regard  all  counsel,  delivered  with  a  generous 
and  disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  presumption.  They 
do  not  consider,  that  even  a  good  man  never  dares  to  tell  them 
all  he  thinks,  nor  discover  the  whole  truth  ;  especially  in  things 
that  may  be  disagreeable  to  them :  and  that  what  they  stand 
most  in  need  of,  is  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  that  will  conceal 
nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think  himself  very 
happy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man  bom  with 
that  d^ree  of  generosity,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  state,  as  he  is,  if  the 
expression  may  be  admitted,  both  the  most  necessary,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  rare,  instrument  f  of  government. 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are 
speaking  of.  When  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over, 
and  he  had  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  pillow  upon  the  different 
counsels  that  had  been  given  him,  he  confessed  he  had  been 
to  blame  to  give  his  uncle  such  harsh  language,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open  council ; 
ingenuously  owning,  that  the  heat  of  youth,  and  his  want  of 
experience,  had  made  him  negligent  in  paying  the  regard  due 

*  Ita  formatis  principum  auribuSj  ut  aspera  qus  utilia,  nee  quicquam  nisi  jucundum 
et  Iffitum  accipiant.     Tacit.  Hist,  i.  iii.  c.  56! 

f  Nullum  majus  boni  imperii  instrumentum  quam  bonus  amicus.    Tacit.  Hiit 
1.  iv.  c.  7  . 
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to  a  prince  so  worthy  of  respect  as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age 
and  wisdom ;  and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
come  oyer  to  his  opinion,  notwithstanding  a  dream  he  had  had 
in  the  night,  wherein  a  phantom  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
warmly  exhorted  him  to  undertake  that  war.  All  who  composed 
the  council  were  deUghted  to  hear  the  king  speak  in  this 
manner ;  and  to  testify  their  joy,  they  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
striving  who  should  most  extol  the  glory  of  such  a  proceeding ; 
nor  could  their  praises  on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected. 
^  For  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  discern ,  whether  the  praises  given 
to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded  upon  truth, 
or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only,  as  an  effect  of  mere 
flattery  and  deceit.  That  sincere  and  humiliating  acknowledg- 
ment made  by  the  king,  far  from  appearing  as  a  weakness  ii| 
him,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  effort  of  a  great  soul, 
which  rises  above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confessing  them,  by 
way  of  reparation  and  atonement.  They  admired  the  noble- 
ness of  this  procedure  the  more,  as  they  knew  that  princes 
educated  like  Xerxes,  in  a  vain  haughtiness  and  false  glory, 
are  never  disposed  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  gene*, 
rally  make  use  of  their  authority  to  justify,  with  pride  and 
obstinacy,  whatever  faults  fhey  have  committed  through  igno- 
rance or  imprudence.  We  may  venture,  I  think,  to  say,  that 
it  is  more  glorious  to  rise  in  this  manner,  than  it  would  be  never 
to  have  fallen.  Certainly  there  is  .nothing  greater,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  rare  and  uncommon,  than  to  see  a  mighty  and 
powerful  prince,  and  that  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity, 
acknowledge  his  faults,  when  he  happens  to  commit  any, 
without  seeking  pretexts  or  excuses  to  cover  them ;  pay  homage 
to  truth,  even  when  it  is  against  him  and  condemns  him ;  and 
leave  other  princes,  who  have  a  false  delicacy  concerning  their 
grandeur,  the  shame  of  always  abounding  with  errors  and 
defects,  and  of  never  owning  that  they  have  any. 

The  night  following,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  same 
solicitations  with  new  menaces  and  threatenings.  Xerxes 
communicated  what  passed  to  his  uncle ;  and,  in  order  to  find 

*  Nee  occultum  est  quando  ex  veritate,  quanJo  adumbratft  Isp^itii.  facta  impera* 
toram  celebrantur.     Tacit.  Annal.  I.  iv,  c.  31. 

7.2 
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out  whether  this  vision  proceeded  from  the  gods  or  not,  entreated 
him  earnestly  to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend  the  throne, 
and  afterwards  to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for  the  night 
Artabanes  hereupon  discoursed  very  sensibly  and  rationally 
with  the  king  upon  the  vanity  of  dreams ;  and  then  coming  to 
what  personally  regarded  him :  *  *  I  look  upon  it,*  says  he. 
*  almost  equally  commendable  to  think  well  one's  self,  and  to 
hearken  with  docility  to  the  good  counsels  of  others.  You 
have  both  these  qualities,  great  prince ;  and,  if  you  followed 
the  natural  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead  you  solely 
to  sentiments  of  wisdom  and  moderation.  You  never  take  any 
violent  measures  or  resolutions,  but  when  the  arts  of  evil 
counsellors  urge  you  into  them,  or  the  poison  of  flattery 
misleads  you ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  of  itself  calm 
and  serene,  is  never  disturbed  but  by  the  extraneous  impulse  of 
other  bodies.  What  afflicted  me  in  the  answer  you  made  me 
the  other  day,  when  I  delivered  my  sentiments  freely  in  council, 
was  not  the  personal  affront  to  me,  but  the  injury  you  did 
yourself,  by  making  so  wrong  a  choice  between  the  different 
counsels  that  were  oflfered ;  rejecting  that  which  led  yon  to 
sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity ;  and  embracing  the  other, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  tended  only  to  nourish  pride,  and  to 
inflame  ambition.' 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  the  night  m  the 
king's  bed,  and  had  the  same  vision  which  Xerxes  had  before ; 
that  is,  in  his  sleep  he  saw  a  man  who  severely  reproached 
him,  and  threatened  him  with  the  greatest  misfortunes,  if  he 
continued  to  oppose  the  king's  intentions.  This  so  much 
affected  him,  that  he  came  over  to  the  king's  first  opinion, 
believing  that  there  was  something  divine  in  these  repeated 
visions ;  and  the  war  against  the  Grecians  was  resolved  upon. 
These  circumstances  I  relate,  as  I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  in  the  sequel  did  but  ill  support  this  character  of 
moderation.  We  shall  find  in  him  only  transient  rays  of 
wisdom  and  reason,  which  shine  forth  but  for  a  moment,  and 
then  give  way  to  the  most  culpable  and  extravagant  excesses. 

•  Thia  thought  is  in  Hesiod,  Opera  ei  diet,  v.  293.  Cic.fro  Ciuent.  n.  84,  et 
Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxii,  n.  19.  Ssepe  ego  audivi,  milites,  earn  primam  esse  virum,  qui  ipse 
eonsttUt  quid  in  rem  sit ;  secundum  eum,  qui  bene  monenti  obediat :  qui  nee  ipse 
consulere,  nee  alteri  parere  sciat,  eum  extremi  ingenii  esse. 
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We  may  judge,  however,  even  from  thence,  that  he  had  very 
good  natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  most  excellent 
qualities  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  poison  of  flattery, 
and  the  possession  of  absolute  and  unlimited  power:  *  Ft 
dominationis  comndstu. 

It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state,  to  be  less  affected 
with  an  afiront  to  himself,  than  with  the  wrong  done  hi$ 
master  by  giving  him  evil  and  pernicious  counsel. 

Mardonius's  counsel  was  pernicious ;  because,  as  Artabanes 
observes,  it  tended  only  to  nourish  and  increase  that  spirit  of 
haughtiness  and  violence  in  the  prince,  which  was  but  too  preva- 
lent in  him  already,  SSqiv  avipv<Fns ;  and  f  because  it  disposed 
and  accustomed  his  mind  still  to  carry  his  views  and  desires 
beyond  his  present  fortune,  still  to  be  aiming  at  something 
fiirther,  and  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition.  \  This  is  the 
predominant  passion  of  those  men  whom  we  usually  call  con- 
querors, and  whom,  according  to  the  language  of  the  holy 
Scripture,  we  might  call,  with  great  propriety,  '  *  robbers  of 
nations.'  If  you  consider  and  examine  the  whole  succession 
of  Persian  kings,  says  Seneca,  will  you  find  any  one  of  them 
that  ever  stopped  his  career  of  his  own  accord ;  thai  was  ever 
satisfied  with  his  past  conquests ;  or  that  was  not  forming  some 
new  project  or  enterprise,  when  death  surprised  him  ?  Nor 
ought  we  to  be  astonished  at  such  a  disposition,  adds  the  same 
author :  for  ambition  is  a  gulf  and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wherein 
every  thing  is  lost  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you 
were  to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon 
kingdom,  you  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the  mighty  void. 

Sect.  IL     Xerxes  begins  his  March,  and  passes  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  by  crossing  the  Straits  of     ^,  ^^ 
the  Hellespont  upon  a  Bridgb  of  Boats. — ^The  j^^^'q^ 
war  being  resolved  upon,  Xerxes,  that  he  might  omit      ^^• 

'  Jer.  iv.  7. 
♦Tacit 

X  Nee  hoc  Alexandri  taDtum  vitium  fuit,  quem  per  liheri  Herculisque  vestigia 
felix  temeritas  egit ;  sed  omnium,  quos  fortuna  irritavit  impiendo.  Totum  regni 
Persici  stemma  percense :  quem  invenies,  cui  modum  imperii  satietaa  fecerit  ?  qui 
non  vitam  in  aliquft  ulterius  procedendi  cogitatione  finierit  ?  Nee  id  minim  est. 
Quicquid  cupiditati  contigit,  penitus  hauritur  et  conditur :  nee  interest  quantum  ed, 
quod  inezplebile  est,  congeras.     Seuec.  1.  vii.  de  hcnef^  c.  3. 
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nothing  which  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking, entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  at  that  time  the  most  potent  people  of  the  west,  and 
made  an  agreement  with  them,  that  whilst  the  Persian  forces 
should  attack  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should  fall  upon  the 
Grecian  colonies  that  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order 
to  hinder  them  from  coaming  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians. 
The  Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not 
content  himself  with  raising  as  many  troops  as  he  could  in 
Africa,  but  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had  sent  him,  engaged 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his 
service ;  so  that  he  collected  an  anny  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  ships,  in  order  to 
execute  the  projects  and  stipulations  of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  «  Daniel's  prediction, 
•  having  through  his  great  power  and  his  great  riches  stirred 
tip  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known  world  against  the  realm 
of  Greece,'  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  west  under  the  command 
of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the  east  under  his  own  banner,  ^  set  out 
from  Susa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
whole  land  army,  whilst  the  fleet  advanced  along  the  coasts  o( 
Asia  Minor  towards  the  Hellespont. 

*  Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut  through 
mount  Athos.  This  is  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  now  a 
province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  extends  a  great  way  into 
the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula.  It  is  joined  to 
the  land  only  by  an  isthmus  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We 
have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  was  very 
tempestuous,  and  occasioned  frequent  shipwrecks.  Xerxes 
made  this  his  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cutting  through 
the  mountain :  but  the  true  reason  was  the  vanity  of  signalizing 
himself  by  an  extraordinary  enterprise,  and  by  doing  a  thing 
that  was  extremely  difficult;  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero:  Erat 
incredibilium  cupitor.  Accordingly  Herodotus  observes,  that 
this  undertaking  was  more  vain-glorious  than  useful,  since  he 
mif;ht  with    less  trouble   and    expense  have  had   his  vessels 

•  Dm  xi.  2.  *  Herod.  1.  vii.  c  26.  »  IWd.  c.  21, 24. 
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carried  over  the  isthmus,  as  was  the  practice  in  those  days. 
The  passage  he  caused  to  be  cut  through  the  mountain  was 
broad  enough  to  let  two  galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars  each 
pass  through  it  abreast.  ^  This  prince,  who  was  extravagant 
enough  to  believe,  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements  were 
under  his  command,  in  consequence  of  that  opinion,  wrote  a 
letter  to  mount  Athos  in  the  following  terms :  *  Athos,  thou 
proud  and  aspiring  mountain,  that  liftest  up  thy  head  unto  the 
heavens,  I  advise  thee  not  to  be  so  audacious,  as  to  put  rocks 
and  stones,  which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the  way  of  my  workmen. 
If  thou  givest  them  that  opposition,  I  will  cut  thee  entirely 
down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  sea.'  ^  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  his  labourers  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  make 
them  carry  on  the  work  the  faster. 

"*  A  traveller  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  First,  and 
who  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the  singular  and  remark- 
able things  he  had  seen  in  his  travels,  doubts  the  truth  of 
this  fact;  and  takes  notice,  that  as  he  passed  near  mount 
Athos,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  of  the  work  we  have  been 
speaking  oC 

"  Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  towards 
Sardis.  Having  left  Cappadocia,  and  passed  the  river  Halys, 
he  came  to  Celaenae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Meander.  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  had  his  residence  in  this 
city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  most  opulent  prince  of  those 
times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army  with  an 
incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his 
wealth  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  expedition. 
Xerxes,  surprised  and  charmed  at  so  generous  an  offer,  had 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  to  what  sum  his  riches  amounted. 
Pythius  made  answer,  that  with  the  design  of  offering  them  to 
his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact  account  of  them,  and  that 
the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  two  thousand  *  talents, 
(which  make  six  millions  French  money;)  and  the  gold  to 
four  millions  of  daricks,  j  wanting  seven  thousand,  (that  is  to 
say,  to  forty  millions  of  livres,  wanting  seventy  thousand, 
reckoning  ten  livres  French  money  to  the  darick.)     All  this 

*  Plut.  de  ird  coh  ib,  p.  455.  '  Plut.  de  anim.  tranijf^  p.  470. 
"  Bellon.  singul.  rer.  obwnf.  p.  78.  "  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  26,  29. 

•  About  255,000/.  sterling.  +  About  1,700,000/.  sterling. 
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money  he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that  his  revenues  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  his  household.  Xerxes  made  him 
very  hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into  a  particular  friend- 
ship with  him,  and  that  he  might  not  be  outdone  in  generosity* 
instead  of  accepting  his  offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  as  a 
present  the  seven  thousand  daricks,  which  were  wanting  to  make 
up  his  gold  a  round  sum  of  four  millions. 

After  such  a  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not  think  that 
*  Pythius's  peculiar  characteristic  and  particular  virtue  had 
been  generosity,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  riches  ?  And  yet  he 
was  one  of  the  most  penurious  princes  in  the  world ;  and  who, 
besides  his  sordid  avarice  with  regard  to  himself,  was  extremely 
cruel  and  inhuman  to  his  subjects,  whom  he  kept  continually 
employed  in  hard  and  fruitless  labour,  always  digging  in  the 
gold  and  silver  mines,  which  he  had  in  his  territories.  When 
he  was  absent  from  home,  his  subjects  went  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  to  the  princess  his  wife,  laid  their  complaints  before  her, 
and  implored  her  assistance.  Commiserating  their  condition, 
she  made  use  of  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  work  upon 
her  husband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  notion  and  a  palpable 
demonstration  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  his  conduct.  On 
his  return  home,  she  ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared 
for  him,  very  magnificent  in  appearance,  but  what  in  reality 
was  no  entertainment.  All  the  courses  and  services  were  of 
gold  and  silver ;  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  rich 
Wishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  He 
easily  divined  the  meaning  of  this  enigma,  and  began  to  consi- 
der, that  the  end  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked 
upon,  but  to  be  employed  and  made  use  of;  and  that  to  neglect, 
as  he  had  done,  the  business  of  husbandry  and  the  tilling  of 
the  land,  by  employing  all  his  people  in  digging  and  working 
of  mines,  was  the  direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both  upon 
himself  and  his  country.  For  the  future,  therefore,  he  only 
reserved  a  fifth  part  of  his  people  for  the  business  of  mining. 
Plutarch  has  preserved  this  fact  in  a  treatise,  wherein  he  has 
collected  a  great  many  others  to  prove  the  ability  and  industry 
of  ladies.  We  have  the  same  disposition  of  mind  noticed  in 
fabulous  story,  in  the  example  of  a  f  prince,  who  reigned  in 

•  Plutarch  calls  him  Pythis.     Plat,  de  viri,  mulier,  p.  262. 
t  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 
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this  very  country,  for  whom  every  thing  that  he  touched  was 
immediately  turned  into  gold,  according  to  the  request  which 
himself  had  made  to  the  gods,  and  who  by  that  means  was  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  hunger. 

^  The  same  prince,  who  had  made  such  obliging  offers  to 
Xerxes,  having  desired  as  a  favour  of  him  some  time  after- 
wards, that  out  of  his  five  sons  who  served  in  his  army,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  leave  him  the  eldest,  in  order  to  be  a 
support  and  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age ;  the  king  was  so 
enraged  at  the  proposal,  though  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that  he 
caused  the  eldest  son  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
giving  him  to  understand,  it  was  a  favour  that  he  spared  the  lives 
of  him  and  the  rest  of  his  children ;  and  then  causing  the  dead 
body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pass  between 
them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by  such  a  sacrifice. 
What  a  monster  in  nature  is  a  prince  of  this  kind  1  How  is  it 
possible  to  have  any  dependence  upon  the  friendship  of  the 
great,  or  to  rely  upon  their  warmest  professions  and  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  and  service  ? 

P  From  Phrygia,  Xerxes  marched  to  Sardis,  where  he  spent 
the  winter.  From  hence  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  to  require  them  to 
give  him  earth  and  water,  which,  as  we  have  taken  notice 
before,  was  the  way  of  exacting  and  acknowledging  submission. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  left  Sardis 
and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Hellespont.  ^  Being 
arrived  there,  he  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  naval 
engagement.  A  throne  was  erected  for  him  upon  an  eminence ; 
and  in  that  situation,  seeing  all  the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels, 
aiid  the  land  covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first  felt  a  secret 
joy  diffuse  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying  with  his  own 
eyes  the  \B&i  extent  of  his  power,  and  considering  himself  as 
the  most  happy  of  mortals :  but  reflecting  soon  afterwards,  that 
of  so  many  thousands,  in  a  hundred  years*  time  there  would 
not  be  one  living  soul  remaining,  his  joy  was  turned  into  grief, 
and  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the  uncertainty  and  insta- 

«  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  38,  39.     Sen.  tie  ird,  1.  iii.  c.  17. 
P  Herod.  1.  vii.  e.  30—32.  «  Ibid.  c.  44,  46. 
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bility  of  human  things.  He  might  have  found  another  subject 
of  reflection,  which  would  have  more  justly  merited  his  tears 
and  affliction,  had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and 
considered  the  reproaches  he  deserved  for  being  the  instrument 
of  shortening  that  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his 
cruel  ambition  was  going  to  sacrifice  in  an  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary war. 

Artabanes,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  himself 
useful  to  the  young  prince,  and  of  instilling  into  him  sentiments 
of  goodness  for  his  people,  took  advantage  of  this  moment,  in 
which  he  found  him  touched  with  a  sense  of  tenderness  and 
humanity,  and  led  him  into  further  reflections  upon  the  miseries 
with  which  the  lives  of  most  men  are  attended,  and  which 
render  them  so  painful  and  unhappy  ;  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
princes,  who,  not  being  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their 
subjects,  ought  at  least  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to 
alleviate  the  troubles  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  it 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle  if  he  still 
persisted  in  his  first  opinion,  and  if  he  would  still  advise  him 
not  to  make  war  against  Greece,  supposing  he  had  not  seen 
the  vision,  which  occasioned  him  to  change  his  sentiments. 
Artabanes  owned  he  still  had  his  fears  ;  and  that  he  was  very 
uneasy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  those  two  things? 
replied  Xerxes.  The  land  and  the  sea,  says  Artabanes:  the 
land,  because  there  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and  maintain 
so  numerous  an  army;  the  sea,  because  there  are  no  ports 
capable  of  receiving  such  a  multitude  of  vessels.  The  king  was 
very  sensible  of  the  strength  of  this  reasoning ;  but  as  it  was 
now  too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  answer,  that  in  great  under* 
takings  men  ought  not  so  narrowly  to  examine  all  the  incon* 
veniences  that  may  attend  them ;  that  if  they  did,  no  signal 
enterprises  would  ever  be  attempted  ;  and  that  if  his  predeces- 
sors had  observed  so  scrupulous  and  timorous  a  rule  of  policy, 
the  Persian  empire  would  never  have  attained  its  present  height 
of  greatness  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  prudem 
advice,  which  he  no  more  thought  fit  to  follow  than  he  had 
the  former :  this  was,  not  to  employ  the  lonians  in  his  service 
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against  the  Grecians,  from  whom  they  were  originally  descended, 
and  on  which  account  he  ought  to  suspect  their  fidelity. 
Xerxes,  however,  after  these  conversations  with  his  uncle, 
treated  him  with  great  friendship,  paid  him  the  highest  marks 
of  honour  and  respect,  sent  him  back  to  Susa  to  take  the  care 
and  administration  of  the  empire  upon  him  during  his  own 
absence,  and  to  that  end  invested  him  with  his  whole  authority. 

'  Xerxes,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  built  upon  the  sea,  for  the  passage  of  his  forces  from  Asia 
into  Europe.  The  space  that  separates  the  two  continents, 
formerly  called  the  Hellespont,  and  now  called  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles,  or  of  Gallipoli,  is  seven  stadia  in  breadth, 
which  is  near  an  English  mile.  A  violent  storm  arose  on  a 
sudden,  and  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing  this 
news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  rage  ;  and  in  order 
to  avenge  himself  for  so  cruel  an  affront,  commanded  two  pair 
of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle 
and  confine  it,  and  his  men  to  give  it  three  hundred  strokes  of 
a  whip,  addressing  it  in  this  manner :  '  Thou  troublesome  and 
unhappy  element,  thus  does  thy  master  chastise  thee  for  having 
affronted  him  without  reason.  Know,  that  Xerxes  will  easily 
find  means  to  pass  over  thy  waters  in  spite  of  all  thy  billows 
and  resistance.'  The  extravagance  of  this  prince  did  not  stop 
here  ;  but  making  the  undertakers  of  the  work  answerable  for 
events,  which  do  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  power  of  man, 
he  ordered  all  those  persons  to  have  their  heads  struck  off, 
that  had  been  charged  with  the  direction  and  management  of 
that  undertaking. 

■  Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for 
the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and 
beasts  of  burden.  He  appointed  workmen  more  able  and 
expert  than  the  former,  who  went  about  it  in  this  manner. 
They  placed  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  across,  some  of 
them  having  three  banks  of  oars,  and  others  fifty  oars  apiece, 
with  their  sides  turned  towards  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  on  the 
side  that  faced  the  ^gean  sea,  they  ptit  three  hundred  and 
fourteen.  They  then  cast  large  anchors  into  the  water  on  both 
sides,  in  order  to  fix  and  secure  all  these  vessels  against  the 

•^  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  33—36.  •  Ibid.  c.  36. 
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violence  of  the  winds,  and  against  the  current  *  of  the  water. 
On  the  east  side  they  left  three  passages  or  vacant  spaces 
between  the  vessels,  that  there  might  be  room  for  small  boats 
to  go  and  come  easily,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  and  from  the 
Euxine  sea.  After  this,  upon  the  land  on  both  sides  they 
drove  large  piles  into  the  earth,  with  huge  rings  fastened  to 
them,  to  which  were  tied  six  vast  cables,  which  went  over  each 
of  the  two  bridges ;  two  of  which  cables  were  made  of  hemp, 
and  four  of  a  sort  of  reeds  called  /3/?Xor,  which  were  made  use 
of  in  those  times  for  the  making  of  cordage.  Those  that  were 
made  of  hemp  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  strength 
and  thickness,  since  every  cubit  of  those  cables  weighed  a 
talent,  f  The  cables  laid  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  vessels 
lengthwise,  reached  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  sea. 
When  this  part  of  the  work  was  finished,  quite  over  the  vessels 
from  side  to  side,  and  over  the  cables  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut  purposely  for  that  use, 
and  planks  again  over  them,  fastened  and  joined  together,  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  floor  or  solid  bottom :  all  if^ich  they  covered 
over  with  earth,  and  added  rails  or  battlements  on  each  side, 
that  the  horses  and  cattle  might  not  be  frightened  at  seeing  the 
sea  in  their  passage.  This  was  the  mode  of  constructing  diose 
famous  bridges  built  by  Xerxes* 

When  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was  appointed 
for  their  passing  over.  And  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
began  to  appear,  sweet  odours  of  all  kinds  were  abundandy 
spread  over  both  of  the  bridges,  and  the  way  was  strewed  with 
myrtle.  At  the  same  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into 
the  sea,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  sun,  the  principal 
object  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  implored  the  assistance  of 
that  god  in  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  and  desired  the 
continuance  of  his  protection  till  he  had  made  the  entire 
conquest  of  Europe,  and  had  brought  it  into  subjection  to  his 
power :  this  done,  he  threw  the  vessel,  which  he  had  used  in 
making  his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup,  and  a  Persian 

*  Poljbius  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from  the  lake  Madotis  and 
the  Euxine  sea  into  the  ifigean  sea,  ocGasioned  by  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  those  two  seas.     Pol.  1.  iv.  p.  307,  8. 

t  A  talent  in  weight  consisted  of  60  miuie,  that  is  to  say,  of  42  pounds  of  cm 
weight  J  and  the  n.ina  consisted  of  100  drachms. 
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scimitar,  into  die  sea.  The  army  was  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  in  passing  over  these  straits  ;  those  who  were  tippointed 
to  conduct  the  march,  lashing  the  poor  soldiers  all  the  while 
with  whips,  in  order  to  quicken  their  speed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  nation,  which,  properly  speaking,  was  only  a 
huge  assembly  of  slaves. 

Sect.  III.     Enumeration  of  Xerxes's  Forces.     Dbma- 

RATUS  DELIVERS  HIS  SENTIMENTS  FREELY  UPON  THAT  PrINCE'b 

Enterprise. — ^  Xerxes,  directing  his  march  across  the^Fhracian 
Chersonesus,  arrived  at  Doriscus,  a  city  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace ;  where  having  encamped  his  army, 
and  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  shore,  he 
reviewed  them  both. 

He  found  the  land  army,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Asia, 
consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  foot  and  fourscore 
thousand  horse,  which,  with  twenty  thousand  men  that  were 
absolutely  necessary  at  least  for  conducting  and  taking  care  of 
the  carriages  and  the  camels,  made  in  all  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  men.  When  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  the 
nations  that  submitted  to  him  made  an  addition  to  his  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  which  made  all  his  land  forces 
together  amount  to  two  millions  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consisted  of  twelve 
hundred  and  seven  vessels  of  war,  all  of  three  banks  of  oars. 
Each  vessel  carried  two  hundred  men,  natives  of  the  country 
that  fitted  them  out,  besides  thirty  more,  that  were  either 
Persians  or  Medes,  or  of  the  Sacse ;  which  made  in  all  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men. 
The  European  nations  augmented  his  fleet  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels,  each  of  which  carried  two  hundred  men,  in  all 
four  and  twenty  thousand :  these  added  to  the  other,  amounted 
together  to  three  hundred  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ten  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  vessels,  the 
small  galleys  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the  transport  ships,  the 
vessels  that  carried  the  provisions,  and  that  were  employed  in 
other  uses,  amounted  to  three  thousand.     If  we  reckon  but 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  56—99,  and  184—187. 
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eighty  men  in  each  of  these  vessels,  one  with  another,  that 
made  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

Thus  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his  land  and  sea 
forces  together  made  up  the  number  of  two  millions,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ten  men,  without 
including  servants,  eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  and  other  people 
of  that  sort,  which  usually  follow  an  army,  and  whose  number 
at  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces  :  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  those  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  expedition, 
amounted  to  five  millions  two  hundred  eighty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty.  This  is  the  computation  which 
Herodotus  makes  of  them,  and  in  which  Plutarch  and  Isocrates 
agree  with  him.  ^  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny*  £Iian,  and  others, 
fall  very  short  of  this  number  in  their  calculation :  but  their 
accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  less  authentic  than  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  in  which  this  expedition 
was  made,  and  who  repeats  the  inscription  engraved,  by  the 
order  of  the  Amphictyons,  upon  the  monument  of  those  Gre- 
cians who  were  killed  at  Thermopylse,  which  expressed  that 
they  fought  against  three  millions  of  men. 

'  For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons  there  must  be  every 
day  consumed,  according  to  Herodotus*  s  computation,  above 
a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  medimni 
of  flour,  (the  medimnus  was  a  measure,  which,  according  to 
Budaeus,  was  equivalent  to  six  of  our  bushels,)  allowing  for 
every  head  the  quantity  of  a  choenix,  which  was  the  daily 
allowance  that  masters  gave  their  slaves  among  the  Grecians. 
We  have  no  account  in  history  of  any  other  army  so  numerous 
as  this.  And  amongst  all  these  millions  of  men,  there  was  not 
one  that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either  for 
the  comeliness  of  his  face,  or  the  tallness  of  his  person.  But 
this  is  a  poor  merit  or  preeminence  for  a  prince,  when  attended 
with  no  other.  Accordingly  Justin,  after  he  has  mentioned 
the  number  of  these  troops,  adds,  that  this  vast  body  of  forces 
wanted  a  chief:  Huic  tanto  agmini  dux  defuit. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to 
find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  such  an  immense 

*  Diod.  1.  zi.  p.  3.     Plia.  1.  xxziii.  c.  10.     iElian,  1.  xiii.  c.  3. 
«  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  187. 
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number  of  persons,  if  the  ^  historian  had  not  informed  us,  that 
Xerxes  had  employed  four  whole  years  in  making  preparations 
for  this  expedition.  We  have  seen  already  how  many  vessels 
of  burden  there  were,  that  coasted  along  continually  to  attend 
upon  and  supply  the  land-army:  and  doubtless  there  were 
fresh  ones  arriving  every  day,  that  furnished  the  camp  with  a 
sufficient  plenty  of  all  things  necessary. 

*  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  of  which  they 
made  use  to  calculate  these  forces,  which  were  almost  innumer- 
able. They  assembled  ten  thousand  men  in  a  particular  place, 
and  ranked  them  as  close  together  as  was  possible ;  after  which 
they  described  a  circle  quite  round  them,  and  erected  a  little 
wall  upon  that  circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  man's  body  ; 
when  this  was  done,  they  made  the  whole  army  successively 
pass  through  this  space,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number  i1 
amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  particular  account  of  the  different 
armour  of  all  the  nations  that  constituted  this  army  Besides 
the  generals  of  every  nation,  who  each  of  them  commanded  the 
troops  of  their  respective  country,  the  land  army  was  under  the 
command  of  six  Persian  generals ;  viz.  M ardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas ;  Tirintatechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanes,  and  Smer- 
dones,  son  to  Otanes,  both  near  relations  to  the  king;  Masistes, 
son  of  Darius  and  Atossa ;  Gergis,  son  of  Ariazes ;  and  Mega- 
byzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.  The  ten  thousand  Persians,  who  were 
called  the  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydames. 
The  cavalry  had  its  particular  commandfers. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who  commanded 
the  fleet.  In  •  Herodotus  we  have  a  particular  account  of  all 
the  nations  by  which  it  was  fitted  out.  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  since  the  death  of  her  husband  governed 
the  kingdom  for  her  son,  that  was  still  a  minor,  brought  but 
five  vessels  along  with  her ;  but  they  were  the  best  equipped, 
and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  next  to  those  of  the 
Sidonians.  This  princess  distinguished  herself  in  this  war  by 
her  singular  courage,  and  still  more  by  her  prudence  and 
conduct.  Herodotus  observes,  that  among  all  the  commanders 
in  the  army,  there  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  so  good  advice 

y  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  20.  •  Ibid.  c.  60.  •  Ibid.  c.  89,  99, 
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and  such  wise  counsel  as  this  queen  :  but  he  was  not  prudent 
enough  to  profit  by  it. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by  land  and 
sea,  he  asked  Demaratus,  if  he  thought  the  Grecians  would 
dare  to  wait  for  him.     I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  this 
Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  who,  being 
exiled  by  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
Persian  court,  where  he  was  entertained   with  the  greatest 
marks  of  honour  and  beneficence.     ^  As  the  courtiers  were 
one  day  expressing  their  surprise  that  a  king  should  suffer 
himself  to  be  banished,  and  desired  him  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  reason  of  it :  '  It  is,'  says  he.  '  because  at  Sparta  the  law 
is  more  powerful  than  the  kings.'     This  prince  was  very  much 
esteemed  in  Persia :  but  neither  the  injustice  of  the  Spartan 
citizens,  nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Persian  king,  could 
make  him  forget  his  country.*     As  soon   as  he  knew  that 
Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he  found  means 
to  give  the  Grecians  secret  intelligence  of  it.    And  -now  being 
obliged  on  this  occasion  to  speak  his  sentiments,  he  did  it 
with  such  a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as  became  a  Spartan, 
and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

'^  Demaratus,  before  he  answered  the  king's  question,  desired 
to  know  whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he  should  flatter  him, 
or  that  he  should  speak  his  thoughts  to  him  freely  and  sin- 
cerely. Xerxes  having  declared  .that  he.  desired  him  ta  act 
with  the  utmost  sincerity;  '  Great  prince,'  says  Demaratus, 
'  since  it  is  agreeable  to  your  pleasure  and  commands,  I  shall 
deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  with  the  utmost  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. It  must  be  confessed,  that  from  the  beginning  of  time 
Greece  has  been  trained  up,  and  accustomed  to  poverty ;  bat 
then  she  has  introduced  and  established  virtue  within  her 
territories,  which  wisdom  cultivates,  and  the  vigour  of  her  laws 
maintains.  And  it  is  by  the  use  which  Greece  knows  how  to 
make  of  this  virtue,  that  she  defends  herself  equally  against 
the  inconveniences  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke  of  servitude. 
But,  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  particular 
countrymen,  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  as  they  are  bom 

Plut.  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  220^  •  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  lOl,  106. 

^  Amicior  patris  post  fugam  quam  regi  post  beneficia.    Justin. 
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and  bred  up  in  liberty,  they  will  never  hearken  to  any  pro- 
posals that  tend  to  slavery.  Though  they  were  deserted  and 
abandoned  by  all  the  other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band 
of  a  thousand  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable  number, 
they  will  still  come  out  to  meet  you,  and  not  refuse  to  give 
you  battle.'  Xerxes  upon  hearing  this  discourse  fell  a  laugh- 
ing ;  and  as  he  could  not  comprehend  how  men  in  such  a 
state  of  liberty  and  independence,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
described  to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master  to  force  and  compel 
them  to  it,  could  be  capable  of  exposing  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  "to  danger  and  death ,  Demaratus  replied :  ^  *  The 
Spartans  indeed  are  free,  and  under  no  subjection  to  the  will 
of  any  man  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  laws,  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  of  which  they  stand  in  greater  awe  than 
your  subjects  do  of  your  majesty.  Now  by  these  laws  they 
are  forbidden  ever  to  fly  in  battle,  let  the  number  of  their 
enemies  be  tievjer  so  superior,  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding 
firm  in  their  post,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.' 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith  Demaratus 
spoke  to  him»  and  continued  his  march. 

Sect.  IV.  The  LaceduBmonians  and  Athenians  send  to 
their  allies  to  require  succours  from  thbm,  but  to  no 
PURPOSE.  The  command  of  the  fleet  given  to  the  Lace- 
djemonians. — ^  Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  which  were  the  two 
most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  «nd  those  against  which  Xerxes 
was  most  exasperated,  were  not  indolent  or  asleep  whilst  so 
formidable  an  enemy  was  approaching.  Having  received 
intelligence  long  before  of  the  designs  of  this  prince,  they  had 
sent  spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  gain  more  exact  information 
as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  his  forces.  These  spies  were 
seized,  and  as  they  were  just  going  to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes 
countermanded  it,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  con- 
ducted through  his  army,  and  then  sent  back  without  any 
harm  being  done  to  them.  At  their  return  the  Grecians 
understood  what  they  had  to  apprehend  from  so  potent  an 
enemy. 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  mto  Sicily  to 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  104.  •  Ibid.  c.  145  146. 
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GeloD,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of  Corcyra  and  Crete, 
to  desire  succours  from  them,  and  to  form  a  league  against  the 
common  enemy. 

'  The  people  of  Argos  oflFered  a  very  considerable  succour, 
on  condition  that  they  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the 
authority  and  command  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  latter 
consented  that  the  king  of  Argos  should  have  the  same  autho- 
rity as  €iither  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was  granting 
them  a  great  deal :  but  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs  are  not 
men  led  by  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  and  a  foolish  jealousy 
of  command  t  The  Argives  were  not  contented  with  this  offer, 
and  refused  to  assist  the  allied  Grecians,  without  considering, 
that  if  they  suffered  them  to  be  destroyed,  their  own  ruin  must 
inevitably  follow  that  of  Greece. 

'  The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  Gelon,  who  was  the  most  potent  prince  at  that 
time  among  the  Greeks.  He  promised  to  assist  them  with 
two  hundred  vessels  of  three  benches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  two  thousand 
light-armed  soldiers,  and  the  same  number  of  DOW-men  and 
slingers,  and  to  supply  the  Grecian  army  with  provisions  during 
the  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would  make  him  generalis- 
simo of  all  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Lacedae- 
monians were  highly  offended  at  such  a  proposal.  Gelon  then 
abated  somewhat  in  his  demands,  and  promised  the  same, 
provided  he  had  at  least  the  command  either  of  the  fleet  or  of 
the  army.  This  proposal  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Athenians,  who  made  answer,  that  they  alone  had  a  right  to 
command  the  fleet,  in  case  the  Lacedaemopians  were  willing  to 
give  it  up.  Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  reason  for  not 
leaving  Sicily  unprovided  with  troops,  which  was  the  approach 
of  the  formidable  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by 
Amilcar,  that  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,  gave  the 
envoys  a  favourable  answer,  and  immediately  put  to  sea  with 
a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.  But  they  advanced  no  farther  than 
the  coasts  of  Laconia,  pretending  they  were  hindered  by  con- 

'  Herod.  1.  vii  c.  148,  152.  f  Ibid.  c.  153,  162. 

»  Ibid.  c.  168. 
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trary  winds,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an 
engagement,  that  they  might  afterwards  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  conqueror. 

^  The  people  of  Crete,  having  consulted  ihe  Delphic  oracle, 
to  know  what  resolution  they  were  to  take  on  this  occasion, 
absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  the  league. 

^  Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  left  almost 
to  themselves,  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations  having 
submitted  to  the  heralds  that  Xerxes  had  sent  to  require 
earth  and  water  of  them,  excepting  the  people  of  Thespia  and 
of  Platseae.  *  In  so  pressing  a  danger,  their  first  care  was  to 
put  an  end  to  all  discord  and  division  among  themselves  ;  for 
which  reason  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  people  of 
iEgina,  with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war. 

™  Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general :  for  there  never 
was  any  occasion  wherein  it  was  more  necessary  to  choose 
one,  who  was  capable  of  so  important  a  trust,  than  in  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  when  Greece  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
attacked  by  the  forces  of  all  Asia.  The  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced  captains,  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  had 
taken  the  resolution  of  not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates. 
There  was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  whose  name  was  Epi- 
cydes,  that  had  some  eloquence,  but  in  other  respects  was  a 
person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disreputation  for  his  want  of  cou- 
rage, and  notorious  for  his  avarice.  Notwithstanding  all  which 
it  was  apprehended,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  the 
votes  would  run  in  his  favour.  Themistocles,  who  was  sensible, 
*  that  in  calm  weather  almost  any  mariner  may  be  capable  of 
conducting  a  vessel,  but  that  in  storms  and  tempests  the  most 
able  pilots  are  at  a  loss,  was  convinced  that  the  commonwealth 
was  ruined,  if  Epicydes  was  chosen  general,  whose  venal  and 
mercenary  soul  gave  them  the  justest  reason  to  fear,  that  he 
was  not  proof  against  the  Persian  gold.  There  are  occasions, 
when,  in  order  to  act  wisely,  (I  had  almost  said  regularly,)  it  is 
necessary  to  dispense  with  and  rise  above  all  rule.  Themistocles » 

Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  169,  171.  *  ibid.  c.  132. 

"  Ibid.  c.  145.  «  Pint,  in  Themitt.  p.  114. 

*  Qu5Hbet  nautanim  ventorumque  tranquillo  mari  gvbernare  potest:  ubiorta  sse^-a 
tempestas  est,  at.  turbato  mari  rapitur  vento  navis,  turn  viro  et  ^ubernalore  opus  est 
Liv.  I.  zxiv.  n.  8. 
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who  knew  very  well  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  visa 
the  only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  reason 
make  no  scruple  of  employing  bribes  and  presents  to  remove 
his  competitor :-  *  and  having  found  means  to  make  the  am- 
bition of  Epicydes  amends,  by  gratifying  his  avarice,  he  got 
himself  elected  general  in  his  stead.  We  may  here,  I  think, 
very  justly  apply  to  Themistocles,  what  Livy  says  of  Fabius  on 
a  like  occasion.  This  great  commander  finding,  when  Han- 
nibal was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people  were  going  to 
make  a  man  of  no  merit  consul,  employed  all  his  own  influence,^ 
as  well  as  that  of  his  friends,  to  be  continued  in  the  consulship, 
without  being  concerned  at  the  clamour  that  might  h^  raised 
against  him ;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The  historian 
adds,  f  *  The  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  the  commonwealth  was  exposed,  were  arguments  of 
such  weight,  that  they  prevented  any  one  from  being  offended 
at  a  conduct  which  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  rule,  and 
removed  all  suspicion  of  Fabius's  having  acted  from  any 
motive  of  interest  or  ambition.  On  the  contrary,  the  public 
admired  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul  in  that,  as  he 
knew  the  commonwealth  had  occasion  for  an  accomplished 
general,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  his  own 
singular  merit  in  that  respect,  he  had  chosen  rather  in  some 
sort  to  hazard  his  own  reputation,  and  perhaps  expose  his 
character  to  the  reproaches  of  envious  tongues,  than  to  be 
wanting  in  any  service  he  could  render  his  country.' 

**  The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recall  home  all 
their  people  that  were  in  banishment.  They  were  afraid,  lest 
Aristides  should  join  their  enemies,  and  lest  his  authority 
should  carry  over  a  great  many  others  to  the  side  of  the  bar- 
barians. But  they  were  very  little  acquainted  with  their 
citizen,  who  was  infinitely  remote  from  such  sentiments.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  thought  fit  to  recall  him,  and  Themistocles 
was  so  far  from  opposing  the  decree  for  that  purpose,  that  he 

•  Plut.  in  ArUt.  p.  322,  323. 

f  Tempus  ac  necessitas  belli,  ac  discrimen  summse  rerum,  faciebant  ne  quis  ant 
in  exemplum  exquireret,  aut  suspectum  cupiditatis  imperii  consulem  haberet.  Quia 
laudabant  potius  magnitudinem  animi,  quod  cum  summo  imperatore  esse  opus  nrip. 
sciret,  seque  eum  baud  dubie  esse,  miooris  invidiam  suam,  si  qua  ex  re  oriretur 
quam  utilitatem  reip.  feciaset.     Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  9. 
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promoted  it  with  all  his  influence  and  authority.  The  hatred 
and  division  of  these  great  men  had  nothing  of  that  implacable^ 
bitter,  and  outrageous  spirit,  which  prevailed  among  (he 
Romans  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic.  The  danger  of  the 
state  was  the  cause  of  their  reconciliation,  and  when  their 
services  were  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public,  they 
laid  aside  all  their  jealousy  and  rancour :  and  we  shall  see  by 
the  sequel,  that  Aristides  was  so  far  from  secretly  thwarting 
his  former  rival,  that  he  zealously  contributed  to  the  success 
of  his  enterprises,  and  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory. 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as  they 
received  advice  that  the  Persian  army  advanced.  If  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedaemonians  had  been  able  to  mak^  no  other 
resistance  than  with  their  land-forces,  Greece  had  been  utterly 
ruined  and  reduced  to  slavery.  This  exigence  taught  them 
how  to  set  a  right  value  upon  the  prudent  foresight  of  Themis- 
tocles,  who  upon  some  other  pretext  had  caused  a  hundred 
galleys  to  be  built.  Instead  of  judging  like  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians,  who  looked  upon  the  victory  of  Marathon  as  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  on  the  contrary  considered  it  rather  as  the 
beginning,  and  as  the  signal  of  still  greater  battles,  for  which 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  Athenian  people :  and  from 
that  very  time  he  began  to  think  of  raising  Athens  to  a  supe- 
riority over  Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  mistress 
of  all  Greece.  With  this  view  he  judged  it  expedient  to  direct 
all  the  strength  of  Athens  entirely  towards  naval  affairs,  per- 
ceiving very  plainly  that  as  she  was  so  weak  by  land  she  had 
no  other  way  to  render  herself  necessary  to  her  allies,  or  for- 
midable to  her  enemies.  His  advice  prevailed  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opinion  undoubt- 
edly arose  from  the  little  probability  there  was,  that  a  people 
entirely  unacquainted  with  fitting  at  sea,  and  who  were 
capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  only  very  small  vessels, 
should  be  able  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of 
the  Persians,  who  had  both  a  numerous  land  army,  and  a 
fleet  of  above  a  thousand  ships. 

^  The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of  Attica 
called  Laurium,  the  whole  revenues  and  product  of  which  used 

•  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  113. 
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to  be  distributed  amongst  them.  Themistocles  had  the  courage 
to  propose  to  the  people,  that  they  should  abolish  tliese  distri- 
butions, and  employ  that  money  in  building  vessels  with  three 
benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  people  of 
iEgina,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  rekindle  their  ancient 
jealousy.  No  people  are  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  their  private 
interests  to  the  general  utility  of  the  public  :  for  they  seldom 
have  so  much  generosity  or  public  spirit,  as  to  purchase  the 
welfare  of  the  state  at  their  own  expense.  The  Athenian  people, 
however,  did  it  upon  this  occasion:  moved  by  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  Themistocles,  they  consented,  that  the  money 
which  arose  from  the  product  of  the  mines,  should  be  employed 
in  the  buRding  of  a  hundred  galleys.  Against  the  arrival  of 
Xerxes  they  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece 
owed  its  preservation. 

P  When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  for  the 
command  of  the  navy,  the  Athenians,  who  alone  had  furnished 
two  thirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to  that  honour  as  appertaining  to 
them,  and  their  pretensions  were  certainly  just  and  well 
grounded.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  suffrages  of  the 
allies  all  concurred  in  favour  of  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedsemonian. 
Themistocles,  though  very  aspiring  after  glory,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  on  this  occasion  to  neglect  his  own  inter- 
ests for  the  common  good  of  the  nation :  and  giving  the  Athe- 
nians to  understand,  that,  provided  they  behaved  as  valiant  men, 
all  the  Grecians  would  quickly  desire  to  confer  the  command 
upon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he  persuaded  them  to  consent, 
as  he  would  do  himself,  to  give  up  that  point  at  present  to  the 
Spartans.  It  may  justly  be  said,  that  this  prudent  moderation 
in  Themistocles  was  another  means  of  saving  the  state.  For 
the  allies  threatened  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  if  they 
refused  to  comply;  and  if  that  had  happened,  Greece  must 
have  been  inevitably  ruined. 

Sect.  V.     The  Battle  of  TnERMOPYLiB.     The  Death  of 

A.  M.      Leonidas. — ^  The  only   thing   that   now   remained 

An^tfjt'c.   ^o  ^®  discussed,  was    to  know  in  what  place  they 

***•       should  resolve  to  meet  the   Persians,    in   order  to 

'  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  213.  1 1bid.  I.  vii.  c.  172,  173> 
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dispute  their  entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of  Thessaly 
represented  that  as  they  were  the  most  exposed,  and  likely  to 
be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  their 
defence  and  security,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  Greece  so 
much  depended,  should  first  be  provided  for ;  without  which 
they  should  be  obliged  to  take  other  measures,  that  would  be 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  but  yet  absolutely  necessary,  in 
case  their  country  was  left  unprotected  and  defenceless.  It 
was  hereupon  resolved,  that  ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent 
to  guard  the  passage  which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly^ 
near  the  river  Peneus,  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and 
Ossa.  But  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
having  given  them  to  understand,  that  if  they  waited  for  the 
Persians  in  that  place  they  must  inevitably  be  overpowered  by 
their  numbers,  they  retired  to  ThermopylsB.  The  Thessaliaus 
finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  without  any  farther  delibe- 
ration submitted  to  the  Persians. 

'  ThermopylsB  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mount  CEta, 
between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  only  twenty-five  feet  broad, 
which  therefore  might  be  defended  by  a  small  number  of  forces, 
and  which  was  the  only  way  through  which  the  Persian  land 
army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege  Athens.  This 
was  the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait  for 
the  enemy :  the  person  who  commanded  it  was  Leonidas,  one 
of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 

'  Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march :  he  had 
given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to 
regulate  their  motions  according  to  those  of  the  land  army* 
Wherever  he  came  he  found  provisions  and  refreshment  pre- 
pared beforehand,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  sent;  and 
every  city  he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment, 
which  cost  immense  sums  of  money.  The  vast  expense  of 
these  treats  gave  occasion  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  citizen 
of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was  gone,  said,  they 
aught  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  ate  but  one  meal  a  day. 

*  In  the  same  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  a  prince  who 
showed  an  extraordinary  greatness  of  soul  on  this  occasion  :  it 
was  the  king  of  the  Bisaltae.     Whilst  all  the  other  princes  ran 

'  Herotl   I.  vii.  c.  175,  177.  •  Ibid.  c.  108,  132.  « Ibid.  1.  n\u  c.  116, 
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into  servitude,  and  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  he  proudly 
lefused  to  receive  his  yoke  or  to  obey  him.  Not  being  in  a 
condition  to  resist  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to  the  top  ot 
the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccessible  place,  and  forbade 
all  his  sons,  who  were  six  in  number,  to  carry  arms  against 
Greece.  But  they,  either  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  through 
a  curiosity  to  see  so  important  a  war,  followed  the  Persians,  in 
contradiction  to  their  father's  injunction.  On  their  return 
home,  their  fadier,  to  punish  so  direct  a  disobedience,  con- 
demned all  his  sons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes 
continued  his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly, 
every  thing  giving  way  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  strait  of 
Thermopylae.  » 

"  One  cannot  see,  without  the  utmost  astonishment,  what  a 
handful  of  troops  the  Grecians  opposed  to  the  innumerable 
army  of  Xerxes.  We  find  a  particular  account  of  their  numbers 
in  Pausanias.  All  their  forces  joined  together,  amounted  only 
to  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  men.  Of  which  number 
four  thousand  only  were  employed  at  Thermopylae  to  defend 
the  pass.  But  these  soldiers,  adds  the  historian,  were  all 
determined  to  a  man  either  to  conquer  or  die.  And  what  is  it 
that  such  an  army  cannot  effect  ? 

*  When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
he  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to 
dispute  his  passage.  He  had  always  flattered  himself,  that  on 
the  first  hearing  of  his  arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake 
themselves  to  flight ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe, 
what  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  project, 
that  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to,  he  would  find  his  whole  army 
stopped  by  a  handful  of  men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before  him 
to  view  the  enemy.'  The  spy  brought  him  word,  that  he  found 
the  liacedaemonians  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and  that  they 
were  diverting  themselves  with  military  exercises,  and  combing 
their  hair :  this  was  the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  battle. 

Xerxes  still  entertaining  some  hopes,  waited  four  days  on 
purpose  to  give  them  time  to  retreat*    ^  And  in  this  interval  of 

•  Paus.  1.  X  p.  645.  «  Herod.  1.  vii  c  207—231.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  5^  10 

7  Plut.  in  Laeon,  Jpoph.  p.  72b. 
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time  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  Leonidas,  by 
making  him  magnificent  promises,  and  assuring  him,  that  he 
would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece,  if  he  would  come  over 
to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn  and 
indignation.  Xerxes  having  afterwards  written  to  him  to 
deliver  up  his  arms,  I^eonidas,  in  a  style  and  spirit  truly  laco- 
nical, answered  him  in  two  words ;  *  *  Come  and  take  them/ 
Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare  to  engage  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians.  Xerxes  first  commanded  his  Median  forces  to  march 
against  them,  with  orders  to  take  them  all  alive  and  bring  them 
to  him.  The  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge  of  the 
Grecians ;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight,  they  showed, 
says  Herodotus,  f  that  Xerxes  had  a  great  many  men,  but  few 
soldiers.  The  next  that  were  sent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were 
those  Persians  called  the  Immortal  Band,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army. 
Bat  these  had  no  better  success  than  the  former. 

Xerxes,  despairing  of  bemg  able  to  force  his  way  through 
troops  so  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  wasextremely  perplexed, 
and  could  not  tell  what  resolution  to  take,  when  an  inlmbitant 
of  the  country  came  to  him,  and  discovered  a  secret  ^  path 
leading  to  an  eminence,  which  overlooked  and  commanded  the 
Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  dispatched  a  detachment  thither, 
which,  marching  all  night,  arrived  there  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  that  advantageous  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprized  of  this  misfortune ;  and 
Leonidas,  seeing  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  withstand  the 
enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the  allies  to  retire,  but  staid  himself 
with  his  three  hundred  Lacedaismoniaiis,  all  resolved  to  die  with 
their  leader,  who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Lacedae- 
mon  or  her  king  must  necessarily  perish,  determined,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  The 
Spartans  lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escaping,  and 
looked  upon  Thermopyl®  as  their  burying-place.  The  king, 
exhorting  his  men  to  take  some  nourishment,  and  telling  them 

*  'Arrty^ay^t,  TdoXuf  XaCi. 

i*  *Ori  9'eXXe)  ft4f  Av^^aMtu  InVj  SXty»i  )^  &f^(tf. 
Quod  mufti  homines  essent,  pauci  autem  viri. 

X  When  the  Gault,  two  hundred  years  after  this,  came  to  invade  Greece,  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  straits  of  Hiermopyls  by  means  of  the  same  by-path 
which  the  Grecians  had  still  neglected  to  secure.     Pausan.  1.  t.  p.  7,  8. 
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at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  sup  together  with  Pluto, 
they  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a 
banquet,  and  full  of  ardour  advanced  Avith  their  king  to  batde. 
The  shock  was  exceedingly  violent  and  bloody.  Leonidas  was 
one  of  the  first  that  fell.  The  endeavours  of  the  Lacedsemo* 
nians  to  defend  his  dead  body  were  incredible.  At  length,  not 
vanquished,  but  oppressed  by  numbers,  they  all  fell,  except 
one  man,  who  escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a 
coward  and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody  would  keep 
company  or  converse  with  him :  but  soon  afterwards  he  made 
a  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of  Platseae,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  "  Xerxes, 
enraged  to  the  last  degree  against  Leonidas  for  daring  to  make 
head  against  him,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows ; 
and  while  he  intended  dishonour  to  his  enemy  covered  himself 
with  disgrace. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  at  Thermopyls  in 
honour  of  these  brave  defenders  of  Greece;  and  upon  the 
monument  were  two  inscriptions ;  one  of  which  was  general, 
and  related  to  all  those  that  died  at  Thermopylae,  importing, 
that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  number  only  of  four 
thousand,  had  made  head  against  the  Persian  army,  which 
consisted  of  three  millions  of  men :  the  other  related  to  the 
Spartans  in  particular.  It  was  composed  by  the  poet  Simonides, 
and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.    It  is  as  follows : 

*  *n  ([t7ir',  ayyttXev  KMtMtieu/asfUtt,  S^  rjr  )i 

That  is  to  say,  '  Go,  passenger,  and  tell  at  Lacedsemon,  that 
we  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  sacred  laws.'  Forty  years 
afterwards,  Pausanias,  who  obtained  the  victory  of  Platsese, 
caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be  carried  from  Thermopyte 
to  Sparta,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory; 
near  which  was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias.  Everjr 
year  at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  in  honour 

■  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  238. 

*  Pari  animo  Lacedaemonii  in  Thermopylis  occiderunt,  in  quos  Simonides: 
Die,  hoftpes,  Spart»  noa  te  hic  vtdisse  jaAsates, 
Dttm  Sanctis  patii»  legibos  obseqviraur. 

Cic.  TVsc.  Qumtt.  I.  i.  n.  101. 
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of  these  heroes,  and  public  games  celebrated,  at  which  none 
but  Lacedaemonians  had  a  right  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
show,  that  they  alone  were  concerned  in  the  glory  obtained  at 
Thermopylae. 

*  Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  twenty  thousand  men, 
among  whom  were  two  of  the  king's  brothers.  He  was  very 
sensible,  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
courage  of  their  enemies,  was  capable  of  alarming  and  dis- 
couraging his  soldiers.  In  order  therefore  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  them,  he  caused  all  his  men  that  were 
killed  in  that  action,  except  a  thousand,  whose  bodies  he  ordered 
to  be  left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large  holes, 
which  were  secretly  made,  and  covered  over  afterwards  with 
earth  and  herbs.  This  stratagem  succeeded  very  ill :  for  when 
the  soldiers  in  his  fleet,  being  curious  to  see  the  field  of  battle, 
obtained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that  purpose,  it  served 
rather  to  discover  his  own  littleness  of  soul,  than  to  conceal 
the  number  of  the  slain. 

^  Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear,  he 
asked  Demaratus,  if  the  Lacedsemonians  had  yet  many  such 
soldiers.  That  prince  told  him  that  the  Spartan  republic  had 
a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
were  exceeding  brave;  but  that  those  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about  eight 
thousand  in  number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valour,  and  were 
all  of  them  such  as  those  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  for  an  instant  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the 
issue  of  which,  fatal  in  appearance,  might  make  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  occasion  their  courage  to  he  looked  upon 
as  the  effect  of  a  presumptuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate 
resolution. 

That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans, 
was  not  the  effect  of  rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a  wise  and 
noble  conduct,  as  ^  Diodorus  Siculus  has  taken  care  to  observe, 
in  his  magnificent  encomium  upon  that  famous  engagement, 
to  which  he  ascribes  the  success  of  all  the  ensuing  campaigns. 
Leonidas,  knowing  that  Xerxes  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
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all  the  forces  of  the  East,  in  order  to  ovenvhelm  and  crush  a 
little  country  by  the  dint  of  numbers,  rightly  conceived,  from 
the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  understanding,  that  if  they 
pretended  to  make  the  success  of  that  war  consist  in  opposing 
force  to  force,  and  numbers  to  numbers,  all  the  Grecian  nations 
together  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Persians,  or  to 
dispute  the  victory  with  them ;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  point  out  to  Greece  another  means  of  safety  and  preservation, 
whilst  she  was  under  these  alarms ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
show  the  whole  universe,  who  had  all  their  eyes  upon  them, 
what  may  be  done,  when  greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force 
of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery  against  blind  impetuosity, 
the  love  of  liberty  against  tyrannical  oppression,  and  a  few 
disciplined  veteran  troops  against  a  confused  multitude,  though 
never  so  numerous.  These  brave  Lacedaemonians  thought  it 
became  them,  who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people 
of  Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  in  order  to 
make  the  Persians  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  free 
men  to  slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  their 
example,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

These  sentiments  do  not  originate  from  my  own  invention, 
nor  do  I  ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  without  foundation :  they 
are  plainly  comprised  in  that  short  answer,  which  that  worthy 
king  of  Sparta  made  to  a  certain  Lacedaemonian  ;  who,  being 
astonished  at  the  generous  resolution  the  king  had  taken,  spoke 
to  him  in  this  manner :  ^  *  Is  it  possible  then,  sir,  that  you  can 
think  of  marching  with  a  handful  of  men  against  such  a  mighty 
and  innumerable  army  ?'  '  If  we  are  to  reckon  upon  numbers,' 
replied  Leonidas,  '  all  the  people  of  Greece  together  would  not 
be  sufficient,  sinqe  a  small  part  of  the  Persian  army  is  equal  to 
all  her  inhabitants :  but  if  we  are  to  reckon  upon  valour,  my 
little  troop  is  more  than  sufficient.' 

The  event  showed  the  justness  of  this  prince's  sentiments. 
Tliat  illustrious  example  of  courage  astonished  the  Persians, 
and  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  The  Uves  then 
of  this  heroic  leader  and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away, 
but  usefully  employed ;  and  their  death  was  attended  with  a 
double  effect,  more  great  and  lasting  than  they  themselves  had 
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imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a  manner  the  seed  of  their 
ensuing  victories,  which  made  the  Persians  for  ever  after  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Greece ;  so  that  during  the 
seven  or  eight  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince 
who  durst  entertain  such  a  design,  nor  any  flatterer  in  his  court 
who  durst  propose  the  plan  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
a  signal  and  exemplary  instance  of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  per- 
suasion deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to 
subdue  the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon 
was  the  man  who  made  the  first  attempt  of  that  kind  with 
success.  Agesilaus  afterwards  pushed  that  design  so  far,  that 
be  made  the  great  king  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Susa.  Alex- 
ander at  last  accomplished  it  with  incredible  facility.  He  never 
had  the  least  doubt,  any  more  than  the  Macedonians  who 
followed  him,  or  the  whole  country  of  Greece  that  chose  him 
general  in  that  expedition,  but  that  with  thirty  thousand  men 
he  could  overturn  the  Persian  empire,  since  three  hundred 
Spartans  had  been  sufficient  to  check  the  united  forces  of  the 
whole  East. 

Sect.  VI.  Naval  Battle  near  Artemisium. — ^  The  very 
same  day  on  which  the  glorious  action  at  Thermopyke  took 
place,  there  was  also  an  engagement  at  sea  between  the  two 
fleets.  That  of  the  Grecians,  exclusive  of  the  little  galleys  and 
small  boats,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  vessels. 
Xhis  fleet  had  lain  by  near  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Euboea 
upon  the  northern  coast  towards  the  straits.  That  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  was  near  the  same 
place,  but  had  lately  suffered  in  a  violent  tempest,  that  had 
destroyed  above  four  hundred  of  their  vessels.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vastly  superior  in  number  to  that  of 
the  Grecians,  which  they  were  preparing  to  attack,  they 
detached  two  hundred  of  their  vessels  with  orders  to  wait  about 
Euboea,  to  the  end  that  none  of  the  enemy's  vessels  might  be 
able  to  escape  them.  The  Grecians  having  got  intelligence  oi 
this,  immediately  set  sail  in  the  night,  in  order  to  attack  that 
detachment  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.     But  not  meeting 
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with  it,  they  went  towards  the  evening  and  fell  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night 
coming  on,  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and  both  parties 
retired  to  their  post  But  the  very  night  that  parted  them, 
proved  more  pernicious  to  the  Persians  than  the  engagement 
which  had  preceded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  accompanied 
with  rain  and  thunder,  which  distressed  and  harassed  their 
vessels  till  break  of  day :  and  the  two  hundred  ships  also,  that 
had  been  detached  from  their  fleet,  were  almost  all  cast  away 
upon  the  coasts  of  Euboea ;  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says 
Herodotus,  that  the  two  fleets  should  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  reinforcement 
of  fifty-three  vessels,  the  Grecians,  who  were  apprized  of  the 
wreck  that  had  befallen  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the 
ships  of  the  Cilicians  at  the  same  hour  they  had  attacked  the 
fleet  the  day  before,  and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them.  The 
Persians,  being  ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus  insulted  by  an 
enemy  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  number,  thought  fit  the 
next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  disposition  to  engage.  The  battle 
was  very  obstinate,  and  the  success  pretty  near  equal  on  both 
sides,  excepting  that  the  Persians,  who  were  incommoded  by 
the  largeness  and  number  of  their  vessels,  sustained  much  the 
greater  loss.     Both  parties  however  retired  in  good  order. 

^  All  these  actions,  which  passed  near  Artemisium,  were  not 
absolutely  decisive,  but  contributed  very  much  to  animate  the 
Athenians,  as  they  were  convinced,  by  their  own  experience, 
that  there  was  nothing  really  formidable,  either  in  the  number 
and  magnificent  ornaments  of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  barbarians' 
insolent  shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  to  men  that  know  how  to 
come  to  close  engagement,  and  that  have  the  courage  to  fight 
with  steadiness  and  resolution  ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  such  an  enemy,  is  to  despise  all  that  vain  appearance,  to 
advance  boldly  up  to  them,  and  to  charge  them  briskly  and 
vigorously  without  ever  giving  ground. 

The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  time  had  intelligence  of 
what  had  passed  at  Thermopylse,  resolved  upon  the  course 
they  were  to  take  without  any  farther  deliberation.  They 
immediately   sailed   away   from  Artemisium,   and    advancing 
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towards  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  stopped  at  Salamis,  a  Uttle 
isle  very  near  and  over-against  Attica.  Whilst  the  fleet  was 
retreating,  Themistocles  passed  through  all  the  places  where 
the  enemies  must  necessarily  land,  in  order  to  take  in  fresh 
water  or  other  provisions,  and  in  large  characters  engraved 
upon  the  rocks  and  the  stones  the  following  words,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  lonians  :  '  Be  of  our  side,  ye  people  of  Ionia : 
come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers,  who  expose  their  own 
lives  for  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your  liberty  :  or,  if  you 
cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do  the  Persians  all  the  mischief 
you  can,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army 
into  disorder  and  confusion.'  ^  By  this  means  Themistocles 
hoped  either  to  bring  the  lonians  really  over  to  their  party,  or 
at  least  to  render  them  suspected  to  the  barbarians.  We  see 
this  general  had  his  thoughts  always  intent  upon  his  business, 
and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  success  of 
his  designs. 

Sect.  YII.  The  Athenians  abandon  thsir  citt,  which 
IS  taken  and  burnt  by  Xerxes. — ^Xerxes  in  the  mean  time 
had  entered  into  the  country  of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of 
Doris,  and  was  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  of  the  Pho- 
cians.  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  having  no  thoughts 
but  to  save  their  own  country,  had  resolved  to  abandon  all  the 
rest,  and  to  bring  all  the  Grecian  forces  together  within  the 
isthmus,  the  entrance  of  which  they  intended  to  secure  by  a 
strong  wall  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  a  space  of  near  five 
miles  English.  The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  so 
base  a  desertion,  as  they  saw  themselves  re^dy  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
their  fury  and  vengeance.  Some  time  before  they  had  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  had  given  them  for  answer,  ^  *  that 
there  would  be  no  way  of  saving  the  city  but  by  wooden  walls/ 
The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  much  divided  about  this 
ambiguous  expression :  some  thought  it  was  to  be  understood 
to  mean  the  citadel,  because  heretofore  it  had  been  surrounded 
with  wooden  palisades.  But  Themistocles  gave  another  sense 
to  the  words,  which  was  much  more  natural,  understanding  it 
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to  mean  shipping  ;  and  demonstrated  that  the  only  plan  they 
had  to  adopt  was  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to  embark  all 
the  inhabitants.  Bnt  this  was  a  resolution  the  people  would 
not  at  all  give  ear  to,  as  thinking  they  thereby  relinquished 
every  hope  of  victory,  and  seeing  no  method  of  saving  them- 
selves, when  once  they  had  abandoned  the  temples  of  their 
gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Here  Themistocles 
had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  all  his  eloquence  to  work 
upon  the  people.  After  he  had  represented  to  them  that 
Athens  did  not  consist  either  of  its  walls,  or  its  houses,  but  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  the  saving  of  these  was  the  preservation 
of  the  city,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  by  the  argument 
most  capable  of  making  an  impression  upon  them  in  the 
unhappy,  afflicted,  and  dangerous  condition  they  were  then  in, 
I  mean  that  of  the  divine  authority ;  giving  them  to  understand 
by  the  very  words  of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies  which 
had  happened,  that  their  removing  for  a  time  from  Athens  was 
manifestly  the  will  of  the  gods. 

*  A  decree  was  therefore  passed,  by  which,  in  order  to  soften 
what  appeared  so  hard  in  the  resolution  of  deserting  the  city, 
it  was  ordained,  '  that  Athens  should  be  given  up  in  trust  into 
the  hands,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  and  protection  of 
Minerva,  patroness  of  the  Athenian  people;  that  all  such 
inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  go  on  shipboard ; 
and  that  every  citizen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  his  wife,  children,  and  slaves.* 

^  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  who  was  at  this 
time  very  young,  was  of  great  weight  on  this  singular  occasion. 
Followed  by  his  companions,  with  a  gay  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, he  went  publicly  along  the  street  of  the  Cer^micus  to 
the  citadel,  in  order  to  consecrate  a  bit  of  a  bridle,  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  designing  to 
make  the  people  understand  by  this  religious  and  affecting 
ceremony,  that  they  had  no  farther  business  with  land  forces, 
and  that  it  behoved  them  now  to  betake  themselves  entirely  to 
the  sea.  Afler  he  had  made  an  offering  of  this  bit,  he  took 
one  of  the  shields  that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple,  paid 
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his  devotions  to  the  goddess,  went  down  to  the  water-side,  and 
was  the  first,  who  by  his  example  inspired  the  generality  of  the 
people  with  confidence  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  them 
to  embark. 

The  greater  part  of  them  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
that  were  old,  together  with  fheir  wives  and  children,  to  thi> 
city  of  *  Troezene,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  them  with 
great  humanity  and  generosity.  For  they  made  an  ordinance, 
that  they  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
and  assigned  for  each  person's  subsistence  two  oboli  a  day, 
which  were  worth  about  twopence  English  money.  Besides 
this,  they  permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they 
pleased,  or  wherever  they  came,  and  settled  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  masters,  who  had  the  care  of  their  education. 
How  beautiful  is  it  to  see  a  'city,  exposed  as  this  was  to  the 
greatest  dangers  and  calamities,  extend'  her  care  and  generosity, 
in  the  very  midst  of  such  alarms,  even  to  the  education  of  other 
people's  children  I 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  moving  and  melan- 
choly a  spectacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  that  were 
present,  and  at  the  same  time  occasioned  great  admiration  of 
the  steadiness  and  courage  of  those  men,  who  sent  their  fathers 
and  mothers  another  way  and  to  other  places,  and  who,  without 
being  moved  either  at  their  grief  or  lamentations,  or  at  the 
tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and  children,  passed  over  with 
so  much  firmness  and  resolution  to  Salamis.  But  that  which 
extremely  raised  and  augmented  the  general  compassion,  was 
the  great  number  of  old  men  whom  they  were  forced  to  leave 
in  the  city  on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmities,  and  of  whom 
many  voluntarily  remained  there,  through  religious  motives, 
believing  the  citadel  to  be  the  thing  meant  by  the  oracle  in  the 
forementioned  ambiguous  expression  'of  wooden  walls.  There 
was  no  creature,  (for  history  has  judged  this  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  remembered,)  there  was  no  creature,  I  say, 
even  to  the  very  domestic  animals,  but  what  took  part  in  this 
public  mourning ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  see  those 
poor  creatures  run  howling  and  crying  after  their  masters,  who 

*  This  wa.s  a  smal]  city  situate  upon  the  sea-side,  m  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus 
called  Argolis. 
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were  going  on  board  ship,  without  being  touched  and  affected. 
Among  all  the  rest  of  these  animals,  particular  notice  is  taken 
of  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  whidi, 
not  being  able  to  endure  to  see  himself  abandoned  by  his 
master,  jumped  into  the  sea  after  him,  and  continued  swimming 
as  near  as  he  could  to  the  vessel  his  master  was  on  board  of, 
till  he  landed  quite  Bftent  at  Salamis,  and  died  the  moment 
after  upon  the  shore.  In  the  same  place,  even  in  Plutarch's 
time,  they  used  to  show  the  spot  wherein  this  faithful  animal 
was  said  to  be  buried,  which  was  called  '  the  dog's  burying- 
place.' 

^  Whilst  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,  some  deserters 
from  Arcadia  came  and  joined  his  army.  The  king  having 
asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were  then  doing,  was  extremely 
surprised  when  he  was  told  that  they  were  employed  in  seeing 
the  games  and  combats  then  celebrating  at  Olympia :  and  his 
surprise  was  still  increased,  when  he  understood  that  the  victor's 
reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a  crown  of  olive.  What 
men  must  they  be,  cried  one  of  the  Persian  nobles  with  great 
wonder  and  astonishment,  who  are  influenced  only  by  honour, 
and  not  by  money  1 

^  Xerxes  had  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army 
to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphi,  in  which  he  knew  there  were 
immense  treasures,  being  resolved  to  treat  Apollo  with  nom<Me 
favour  than  the  other  gods,  whose  temples  he  had  pillaged. 
If  we  may  believe  Herodotus  and  Daodorus  Siculus,  as  soon  as 
ever  this  detachment  advanced  near  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  the  Provident,  the  atmosphere  grew  dark  on  a 
sudden,  and  a  violent  tempest  arose,  accompanied  with  im- 
petuous winds,  thunder  and  Ughtning;  and  two  huge  rocks 
having  severed  themselves  from  the  mountain,  fell  upon  the 
Persian  troops,  and  crushed  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

^  The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city  of 
Athens,  which  had  been  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  except 
a  small  number  of  citizens  who  had  retired  into  the  citadel, 
where  they  defended  themselves  with  incredible  bravery,  till 
they  were  all  killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accom- 

»  Herod.  1.  viil  c.  26.  -  Ibid.  c.  3S— 39.    Diod.  I.  xl.  p.  W. 

•  Herod.  1.  nil.  c.  50 — ^54. 
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modation  whatsoever.  Xerxes  having  stormed  the  citadel, 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to 
Susa,  to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his  success  to  Artabanes 
his  uncle;  and  at. the  same  time  sent  him  a  great  number  of 
pictures  and  statues.  ®  Those  of  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton, 
the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the  rest.  One 
of  Uie  Antiochuses,  king  of  Syria,  (I  do  not  know  which  of 
them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was,)  returned  them  to  the  Athenians, 
being  persuaded  he  could  not  possibly  make  them  a  more 
acceptable  present. 

Sect.  VIII.  The  Battle  of  Salami».  Precipitate 
Rkturn  of  Xerxes  into  Asia.  Panegyric  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Aristides.  The  Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians 
IN  Sicily.*-'  At  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  Orecian  fleet;  and  the  confederates,  in  a 
council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  were  of  very 
different  sentiments  concerning  the  place  for  engaging  the 
enemy.  Some  of  them,  and  indeed  the  greater  part,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Eurybiades,  the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet, 
were  for  having  them  advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
that  they  might  be  nearer  the  land  army,  which  was  posted 
there  to  guard  that  pass  under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus, 
Leonidas's  brother,  and  more  ready  for  the  defence  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Themistocles,  alleged, 
that  it  would  be  betraying  their  country  to  abandon  so  advan- 
tageous a  post  as  that  of  Salamis.  And  as  he  supported  his 
opinion  with  abundance  of  warmth,  Eurybiades  liflted  up  his 
cane  in  a  menacing  manner.  '  Strike/  says  the  Athenian, 
unmoved  at  the  insult,  '  but  hear  me :'  and,  continuing  his 
discourse,  he  proceeded  to  show  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were  lighter  and  much 
fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  Persians,  to  engage  in  such 
a  strait  as  that  of  Salamis,  which  would  render  die  enemy 
incapable  of  using  a  ^great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades, 
who  could  not  help  being  surprised  at  the  moderation  of 
Themistocles,  acquiesced  in  his  reasons,  or  at  least  complied 
with  his  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose  ships  made  up 

•  Pausan.  L  i.  p.  14.  f  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  5&— 65.     Plut.  in  Tkemiti.  p.  117. 
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above  one  half  of  the  fleet,  should  separate  themselves  from 
the  allies,  as  their  general  had  taken  occasion  to  insinuate. 

*  A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of  the  Persians 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they  should  hazard  a  naval 
engagement;  Xerxes  himself  was  come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the 
advice  of  his  captains  and  officers,  who  were  all  unanimous  for 
the  battle,  because  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king's 
inclination.  Queen  Artemisia  was  the  only  person  who  opposed 
that  resolution.  She  represented  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  coming  to  blows  with  people  n^uch  more  conversant  and 
more  expert  in  maritime  affairs*  than  the  Persians;  alleging, 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin 
of  their  land  army;  whereas,  by  protracting  the  war,  and 
approaching  Peloponnesus,  they  would  create  jealousies  and 
divisions  among  their  enemies,  or  rather  augment  the  division 
which  already  was  very  prevalent  amongst  them;  that  the 
confederates  in  that  case  would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one 
another,  in  order  to  return  and  defend  their  respective  coun- 
tries ;  and  that  then  the  king,  without  difficulty,  and  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  might  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece.  -  This  wise  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  battle  was 
resolved  upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former  engage- 
ments at  sea  to  his  own  absence,  was  resolved  to  be  witness  of 
this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  where  he  caused  a  throne  to 
be  erected  for  that  purpose.  This  might  have  contributed  in 
some  measure  to  animate  his  forces :  but  there  is  another  much 
more  sure  and  effectual  mode  of  doing  it,  I  mean,  the  prince's 
actual  presence  and  example,  when  he  himself  shares  in  the 
danger,  and  thereby  shows  himself  worthy  of  being  the  soul 
and  head  of  a  brave  and  numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die 
for  his  service.  A  prince,  who  has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude, 
which  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  even  takes  new  vigour 
from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued  with  other  excellent 
qualities,  but  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an  army.  No 
qualification  whatsoever  can  supply  the  want  of  courage  in  a 
general :  and  the  *  more  he  labours  to  show  the  appearance  of 

^  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  67—70. 

*  Quanto  magis  occultare    ac  abdere  pavorem   nitebantiir,   manifestius  pavidu 
Tacit.  Hi$t, 
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it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the  more  he  discovers  his 
cowardice  and  fear.  There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  a  general  officer  and  a  common  soldier.  Xerxes 
ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  person  otherwise  than  became  a 
prince;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand:  as  he, 
whose  business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders,  not  as  those  who 
are  to  put  them  in  execution.  But  to  keep  himself  entirely  at 
a  distance  from  danger,  and  to  act  no  other  part  than  that  of  a 
spectator,  was  really  renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a 
general. 

'  ThemistoclcE;,  knowing  that  some  of  the  commanders  in 
the  Grecian  fleet  still  entertained  thoughts  of  sailing  towards 
the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have  notice  given  covertly  to  Xerxes, 
that  as  the  Grecian  allies  were  now  assembled  together  in  one 
place,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  destroy 
them  altogether;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated  from  one 
another,  as  they  were  going  to  do,  he  might  never  meet  with 
another  opportunity  so  favourable.  The  king  gave  into  this 
opinion ;  and  immediately  commanded  a  great  number  of  his 
vessels  to  surround  Sakmis  by  night,  in  order  to  make  it 
impracticable  for  the  Greeks  to  escape  from  that  post. 

'  Nobody  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  their  army 
was  surrounded  in  this  manner.  Aristides  came  that  very  night 
from  iEgina,  where  he  had  some  forces  under  his  command, 
and  with  very  great  danger  passed  through  the  whale  fleet  of 
the  enemy.  When  he  came  up  to  Themistocles^s  tent,,  he 
took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner :  '  If 
we  are  wise,  Themistocles,  we  shall  from  henceforward  lay 
aside  that  vain  and  childish  dissension  that  has  hitherto  divided 
us,  and  strive  with  a  more  noble  and  useful  emulation,  which 
of  us  shall  render  the  best  service  to  his  country,  you  by  com- 
manding and  doing  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  able  captain,  and  I 
by  obeying  your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you  with  my  person 
and  advice.'  He.  then  informed  him  of  the  army's  being  sur- 
rounded with  the  ships  of  the  Persians,  and  warmly  exhorted 
him  to  give  them  battle  without  delay.  Themistocles,  extrena^ly 
astonished  at  such  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  and 
generous   frankness,  was    somewhat    ashamed   that    he   had 

»  Herod.  l.Tiii.  c.  74—78.  Plut.  in  ArUt.  p.  323.  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  78--«2, 
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suffered  himself  ta  be  so  much  excelled  by  his  rival;  but 
without  being  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aristides,  that  / 
he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  generosity,  and  even  exceed 
it,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  whole  of  his  fdture  conduct.  Then, 
after  having  imparted  to  him  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived 
to  deceive  the  barbarian,  he  desired  him  to  go  in  person  to 
Eurybiades,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  safety  for  them,  than  to  engage  the  enemy  by  sea  at 
Salamis ;  which  commission  Aristides  executed  with  pleasure 
and  success ;  for  he  possessed  much  influence  over  that 
general. 

^  Both  sides,  therefore,  prepared  themselves  for  the  battle. 
The  Grecian  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of 
ships,  which  in  every  thing  followed  the  direction  and  orders  of 
Themistocles.     As  nothing  escaped  his  vigilance,  and  as,  like 
an  able  commander,  he  knew  how  to  improve  every  circum- 
stance and  incident  to  ^vantage,  before  he  would  begin  the 
engagement  he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rose  regnkrly 
every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary 
to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow.     As  soon  as-  this  wind  rose,  the 
signal  was  given  for  battle.     The  Persians,  who  knew  that  their 
kiiig  had  his  eyes  upon  them,  advanced  with  such  courage  and 
impetuosity,  as  were  capable  of  striking  an  enemy  with  tenor. 
But  the  heat  of  the  first  attack  quickly  abated,  when  they  came 
to   be  engaged.     Every   thing  was  against  them:  the  wind, 
which  blew  directly  in  their  faces ;  the  height,  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  their  vessels,  which  could  not  move  nor  turn  withoot 
great  difficulty,  and  even  the  number  of  their  ships,  which  was 
so  far  from  being  of  use  to  them,  that  it  only  served  to  embar- 
rass them  in  a  place  so  strait  and  narrow  as  that  in  which  they 
fought :  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every  thing  was 
done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry  or  confusion  ;  because 
every  thing  was .  directed  by  one  commander.     The  lonians, 
whom  Hiemistocles  had  warned,  by  characters  engraven  upon 
stones  along  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  to  remember  from  whom 
they  derived  their  original,  were  the  first  that  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.     Artemisia  distinguished  herself  by  incredible  eftrts  ol 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  84--06. 
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resolution  and  courage,  so  that  Xerxes,  who  saw  in  what  manner 
she  had  behaved  herself^  cried  out,  *  that  the  men  had  behaved 
like  women  in  this  engagement,  and  that  the  women  had  shown 
the  courage  of  men.  The  Athenians,  being  enraged  that  a 
woman  had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  against  them,  had  promised 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  drachmas  to  any  one,  that  should  be 
able  to  take  her  alive :  but  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
their  pursuit.  If  they  had  taken  her,  she  could  have  deserved 
nothing  from  them  but  the  highest  commendations,  and  the 
most  honourable  and  generous  treatment. 

"  The  manner  in  which  that  f  queen  escaped  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Seeing  herself  warmly  pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship, 
from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  escape,  she  hung 
out  Grecian  colours,  and  attacked  one  of  the  Persian  vessels, 
on  board  of  which  was  Damasithymus,  king  of  *  Calynda,  with 
whom  she  had  had  some  quarrel,  and  sunk  it :  this  made  her 
pursuers  believe,  that  her  ship  was  one  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
and  they  gave  over  the  chase. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  actions  related  in  ancient  history,  and  wfiich 
has  rendered  the  name  and  courage  of  the  Greciains  famous  for 
ever.  A  great  number  of  the  Persian  ships  were  taken,  and  a 
much  greater  sunk  upon  this  occasion.  Many  of  their  allies, 
who  dreaded  the  king's  cruelty  no  less  than  the  enemy,  made 
the  best  <rf*  their  way  into  their  own  country. 

Themistocles,  in  a  secret  conversation  with  Aristides,  pro- 
posed to  his  consideration,  in  order  to  sound  him  and  to  learn 
his  real  sentiments,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  them 
to  send  some  vessels  to  break  down  the  biidge  which  Xerxes 
had  caused  to  be  built,  to  the  end,  says  he,  that  we  may  take 
Asia  in  Europe :  but  though  he  made  this  proposal,  he  was  far 

•  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  87,88.     PolyBn.  I.  viii.  c.  53.  »  A  city  of  Lyciau 

*  Of  ftlf  ivi^tf  y%yiut0t  /am  ytntuMf,  ml  ^  yvftuMt^  Jaii^tt. 

Artemisia  inter  primos  daces  bellum  acerrime  ciebat.  Quippe,  ut  in  viro  muUe- 
biem  timorem,  ita  in  maliere  virilem  aadaciam  cemeres.    Justin,  1.  ii.  c.  12. 

^  It  appears  that  Artemisia  valued  herself  no  less  upon  stratagem  than  courage,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  the  measures  she  used.  It  is 
said,  that  being  desirous  of  seizing  Latmus,  a  small  city  of  Caria,  that  lay  very  com- 
modiously  for  her,  she  laid  her  troops  in  ambush,  and  under  pretence  of  celebrating 
the  feast  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  tier  near  that  city,  she 
repaired  thither  with  a  great  train  of  eunuchs,  women,  drums,  aud  trumpets.  The 
inhabitants  ran  in  throngs  to  see  that  religious  ceremooy ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Artemisia's  troops  UA  *  possession  of  the  place.     Folysn.  Strata^.  1.  viii.c.  53. 
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from  approving  it.  Aristides  believing  him  to  be  in  earnest, 
argued  very  warmly  and  strenuously  against  any  such  project, 
and  represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  so 
powerful  an  enemy  to  despair,  from  whom  it  was  their  business 
to  deliver  themselves  as  soon  as  possible.  Themistocles 
^emed  to  acquiesce  in  his  reasons ;  and  in  order  to  hasten 
the  king's  departure,  contrived  to  have  him  secretly  informed, 
that  the  Grecians  designed  to  break  down  the  bridge.  The 
point  Themistocles  seems  to  have  had  in  view  by  this  false 
confidence,  was  to  strengthen  himself  with  Aristides's  opinion, 
which  was  of  great  weight,  against  that  of  the  other  generals,  in 
case  they  inclined  to  go  and  break  down  the  bridge.  Perhaps 
too  he  might  aim  at  guarding  himself  by  this  means  against 
the  ill  will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one  day  accuse  him  of 
treason  before  the  people,  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that  he 
had  been  the  author  of  that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

7  This  prince  being  frightened  at  such  news,  made  the  best 
use  he  could  of  his  time,  and  set  out  by  night,  leaving  Mar- 
donius  behind  him,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  order  to  reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able.  The  Grecians, 
who  expected  that  Xerxes  would  have  come  to  another  engage- 
ment the  next  day,  having  learnt  that  he  was  fled,  pursued 
him  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  to  no  purpose.  'They had 
destroyed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  ships,  besides  those 
which  they  had  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet 
after  having  suffered  extremely  by  the  winds  in  their  passage, 
retired  towards  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of 
Cumse,  a  city  of  iEolia,  where  they  passed  the  winter,  without 
daring  afterwards  to  return  into  Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him,  aud 
marched  towards  the  Hellespont.  As  no  provisions  had  been 
prepared  for  them  beforehand,  they  underwent  great  hardships 
during  their  whole  march,  which  lasted  five  and  forty  days. 
After  having  consumed  all  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned  a  great  sickness  in 
the  army ;  and  great  numbers  died  of  fluxes  and  the  plague. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to  make  his 

y  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  115—120.  »  Ibid.  c.  130. 
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escape,  had  left  his  army  behind  him,  and  travelled  on  before 
with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  \o  reach  the  bridge  nvith  the 
greater  expedition :  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found 
die  bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  during  a 
great  tempest  that  had  happened,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  strait  in  a  fishing-boat.  *  This  was  a 
spectacle  well  calculated  ^o  show  mankind  the  mutability  of 
all  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of  human  greatness ;  a 
prince,  whose  armies  and  fleets  the  land  and  sea  were  scarce 
able  to  contain  a  little  while  before,  now  stealing  away  in  a 
small  boat  almost  without  any  servants  or  attendants  1  Such  was 
the  event  and  success  of  Xerxes's  expedition  against  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  different  times  and  on 
different  occasions,  we  shall  hardly  know  him  for  the  same 
man.  When  affairs  were  under  consideration  and  debate,  no 
person  could  show  more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  this 
prince :  he  is  surprised  and  even  offended,  if  any  one  foresees 
the  least  difliculty  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  or  shows 
any  apprehension  concerning  the  issue  of  them.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  point  of  execution,  and  to  the  hour  of  danger,  he 
flies  like  a  coward,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  saving  his  own 
life  and  person  Here  we  have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof 
of  the  difference  between  true  courage,  which  is  never  destitute 
of  prudence,  and  temerity,  which  is  always  blind  and  presump- 
tuous. A  wise  and  prudent  prince  weighs  every  thing,  and 
examines  all  circumstances,  before  he  enters  into  a  f  war,  of 
which  he  is  not  afraid,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  desire  ; 
and  when  the  time  of  action  is  come,  the  sight  of  danger 
serves  only  to  animate  his  courage.  Presumption  inverts  this 
order.  ;{;When  she  has  introduced  assurance  and  boldness, 
where  wisdom  and  circumspection  ought  to  preside,  she  admits 
%ar  and  despair  where  courage  and  intrepidity  ought  to  be 
exerted. 

*  Erat  res  spectaculo  digna  et  estimatione  sortis  humanae,  rerum  varietate  mirandft^ 
in  exiguo  latentem  videre  navigio,  quern  paulo  ante  vix  sequor  omne  capiebat ;  c«- 
rentem  etiam  omni  servorum  ministerio,  cujus  exercitus,  propter  multttudinem,  terri* 
graves  erant.     Justin,  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

t  Non  times  bella,  non  provocas.     Plin.  de  Traj. 

Fortissimus  in  ipso  discriinine,  qui  ante  discrimen  quietissimus.  Tacit.  i/iW.  1. 
«.  c.  14. 

X  Ante  discrimen  feroces^  in  periculo  pavidi,     Ib>d.  c.  68. 
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*  The  'first  care  of  the  Grecians  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
was  to  send  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  to 
Delphi.  Cimon,  who  was  then  very  young,  signalized  himself 
in  a  particular  manner  in  that  engagement,  and  performed 
actions  of  such  distinguished  valour,  as  acquired  him  a  great 
reputation,  and  made  him  be  considered  from  henceforth  as  a 
citizen,  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the  moat  important 
services  to  his  country  on  future  occasions. 

^  But  Themistocles  carried  off  almost  all  the  honour  of  this 
victory,  which  was  the  most  signal  that  ever  the  Grecians 
obtained  over  the  Persians.  The  force  of  truth  obliged  even 
those  who  were  most  envious  of  his  glory,  to  render  him  this 
testimony.  It  was  a  custom  in  Greece,  that  after  a  battle,  the 
officers  should  declare  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most, 
by  writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who  had  merited 
the  first  prize,  and  of  him  who  had  merited  the  second.  Oo 
this  occasion,  by  a  decision  which  shows  the  good  opinion  it  is 
natural  for  every  man  to  have  of  himself,  each  officer  adjudged 
the  first  rank  to  himself,  and  allowed  the  second  to  Themisto- 
cles ;  which  was  indeed  giving  him  the  preference  to  them  alL 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  in  order 
to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  decreed  to  their 
general  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valour,  and  to  Themistocles 
that  of  wisdom,  which  was  a  crown  of  olive  fi>r  both  of  theuL 
They  also  made  a  present  to  Themistocles  of  the  finest  chariot 
in  the  city;  and  on  his  departure  sent  three  hundred  young 
men  of  the  most  considerable  families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the 
frontiers :  an  honour  they  had  never  shown  to  aoy  person 
whatsoever  before. 

But  that  which  gave  him  a  still  more  seo9ible  pleasure, 
were  the  public  acclamations  he  received  at  the  first  Olympic 
games  that  were  celebrated  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  wh^^re 
all  the  people  of  Greece  were  met  together.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  honour: 
nobody  regarded  either  the  games  or  the  combats ;  Tliefflisto- 
cles  was  the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company 
were  fixed  upon  him,  and  every  body  was  eager  to  show  him 
and  point  him  out  with  the  hand  to  the  strangers  that  did  not 

•  Utrod.  I.  vpi.  c.  122, 125.  ^  Fhd.  m  Tbeimti,  p.  130. 
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know  him.  He  acknowledged  afterwards  to  his  friends,  that 
he  looked  upon  that  day  as  the  happiest  of  his  life ;  that  he 
had  never  tasted  any  joy  so  sweet  and  so  transporting ;  and 
that  this  reward,  the  genuine  fruit  of  his  labours,  exceeded  all 
his  desires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  Themistocles  two 
or  three  principal  strokes  of  his  character,  which  entitle  him  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  men.  The  design  which  he 
formed  and  executed,  of  making  the  whole  force  of  Athens 
maritime,  showed  him  to  have  a  superior  genius,  capable  of 
the  highest  views,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judicious  in 
seizing  the  decisive  point  in  great  afikirs.  As  the  territory 
belonging  to  Athens  was  barren  and  of  small  extent,  he  rightly 
conceived,  that  the  only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  herself  was  by  sea.  And  indeed  that  scheme  may 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  and  cause  of  all  those 
great  events,  which  mised  the  republic  of  Athens  in  the  sequel 
to  so  flourishing  a  condition. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is  infinitely 
less  meritorious  than  that  uncommon  temper  and  moderati<Hi 
which  Themistocles  showed  on  two  critical  occasions,  when 
Greece  had  been  utterly  undone  if  he  had  listened  to  the  dic- 
tates of  an  ill-judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued  himself  upon 
a  false  point  of  honour,  as  is  usual  among  persons  of  his  age 
and  profession.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was,  when,  not- 
withstanding the  flagrant  injustice  that  was  committed,  both 
in  reference  to  the  republic  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to 
his  own  person,  in  appointing  a  Lacedeemonian  generalissimo 
of  the  fleet,  he  exhorted  and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to 
<lesist  from  their  pretensions,  though  never  so  justly  founded, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  eflects  with  which  a  divbion 
among  the  confederates  must  have  been  necessarily  attended. 
And  how  worthy  of  admiration  was  that  presence  of  mind  and 
coolness  of  temper  which  he  displayed,  when  the  same  Eury- 
biades  not  only  afi'ronted  hiro  with  harsh  and  offensive  language 
but  lifted  up  his  cane  at  him  with  a  menacing  gesture  I  Let 
it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that  Themistocles  was 
then  but  young ;  that  he  was  full  of  an  ardent  ambition  for 
glory ;  that  he  was  commander  of  a  numerows  fl^et ;  aod  that 
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he  had  right  and  reason  on  his  side.  How  would  onr  young 
officers  behave  on  a  similar  occasion  ?  Themistocles  took  all 
patiently,  and  the  victory  of  Salamis  was  the  fruit  of  his 
patience. 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  speak 
more  extensively  upon  his  character  and  merit  He  was,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  man  of  the  commonwealth :  provided  that 
was  well  and  faithfully  served,  he  was  very  little  concerned  by 
whom  it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others,  so  far  from  offending 
him,  became  his  own  by  the  approbation  and  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  it.  We  have  seen  him  make  his  way  through 
the  enemy's  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  order  to  give  The- 
mistocles some  intelligence  and  good  advice :  and  *  Plutarch 
takes  notice,  that  during  all  the  time  the  latter  had  the  com- 
mand, Aristides  assisted  him  on  all  occasions  with  his  counsel 
and  credit,  notwithstanding  he  had  reason  to  look  upon  him 
not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  enemy.  Let  us  compare  this 
nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  with  the  little-spiritedness  and 
meanness  of  tliose  men,  who  are  so  nice,  punctilious,  and 
jealous  in  whatever  respects  the  subject  of  command ;  who 
are  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  with  their  colleagues,  and 
solely  intent  upon  engrossing  the  glory  of  every  thing  to  them- 
selves ;  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  public  to 
their  own  private  interests,  or  to  suffer  their  rivals  to  commit 
blunders,  that  they  themselves  may  reap  advantage  from  them. 

'^  On  the  very  same  day  that  the  action  of  Thermopylae 
happened,  the  formidable  army  of  Carthaginians,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Herodotus  places  this  battle  on 
the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamis.  The  circumstances  of 
that  victory  in  Sicily  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

^  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Grecians  being  returned 
from  pursuing  the  Persians,  Themistocles  sailed  to  all  the 
islands  that  had  declared  for  them,  to  levy  contributions  and 
exact  money  from  them.     The  first  he  began  with  was  that  of 

•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  165,  167. 

*  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  Ill,  112.     Plut.  in  ThemUi.  p.  122. 

U  n't.  Afut.  p.  i23. 
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Andros,  from  whose  inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable 
sum,  speaking  to  them  in  this  manner:  '  I  come  to  you 
accompanied  with  two  powerful  divinities,  Persuasion  and 
Force.'  The  answer  they  made  him  was :  '  We  also  have  two 
other  divinities  on  our  side,  no  less  powerful  than  yours,  and 
which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  money  you  demand  of  us. 
Poverty  and  Despair.'  Upon  this  refusal  he  made  a  feint  of 
besieging  them,  and  threatened  that  he  would  entirely  ruin 
their  city.  He  dealt  in  the  same  manner  with  several  other 
islands,  which  durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and 
drew  great  sums  of  money  from  them  without  the  privity  of 
the  other  commanders ;  for  he  was  esteemed  a  lover  of 
money,  and  desirous  of  enriching  himself 

Sect.  IX.  The  Battle  of  PLATJSiB. — ^  Mardonius,  who 
had  staid  in  Greece  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  ^  ^ 
thousand  men,  let  his  troops  pass  the  winter  in  Ai2fj;*c. 
Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  following  led  them  into  ^^' 
Boeotia.  There  was  a  very  famous  oracle  in  this  country,  the 
oracle  of  Lebadia,  which  he  thought  proper  to  consult,  in 
order  to  know  what  would  be  the  success  of  the  war.  The 
priest,  in  his  enthusiastic  fit,  answered  in  a  language  which 
nobody  that  was  present  understood,  as  much  as  to  insinuate 
that  the  oracle  would  not  deign  to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  bar- 
barian. At  the  same  time,  Mardonius  sent  Alexander  king  of 
Macedonia,  with  several  Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by 
them,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  made  very  advantageous 
proposals  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  detach  them  from  the 
rest  of  their,  allies.  The  offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuilcl 
their  city  which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  supply  them  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  to  suffer  them  to  live  according 
to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  give  them  the  govern- 
ment and  command  of  all  Greece.  Alexander  exhorted  them 
in  his  own  name,  as  their  ancient  friend,  to  lay  hold  on  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  reestablishing  their  affairs, 
alleging,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a 
power  so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much 

•  Herod  1.  viii.  c.  113—131,  186^140,  144.     Plut.  in  Ariat.  p.  324.     Diod 
I.  xi.  p.  W,  23.     Plut.  de  O,  ac.  Defec.  p.  412. 
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superior  to  Greece.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  embassy, 
the  Spartans  also  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  hinder  it  from  taking  effect.  .  Uliese  were  present 
when  the  others  had  their  audience ;  where,  as  soon  as  Alex- 
ander had  finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their  tarn  to 
address  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  and  strcmgly  exhorted 
them  not  to  separate  themselves  from  their  allies,  nor  to  desert 
the  common  interest  of  their  country ;  representing  to  tbem, 
at  the  same  time,  that  union  in  the  present  situation  of  their 
afiairs,  formed  their  whole  strength,  and  would  render  Greece 
invincible.  They  added  farther,  that  the  Spartan  common^ 
wealth  was  very  sensibly  moved  with  the  melancholy  state 
which  the  Athenians  were  in,  who  were  destitute  both  oi 
houses  and  retreat,  and  who  for  two  years  together  had  lost 
all  their  harvests  ;  that  in  consideration  of  that  calamity,  she 
would  engage  herself,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to 
maintain  and  support  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  old 
men,  iand  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  for  all  their  wants. 
They  concluded  by  animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  Alexander, 
whose  discourse,  they  said,  was  such,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  tyrant,  who  spoke  in  favour  of  another ;  but  that  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  people  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  had  showed  themselves  on  all  occasions  the 
most  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  liberty  of  their  country. 
Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Archons.  As  it  was  therefore  his  business  to 
answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  barbarians,  who  made  silver 
and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their  esteem,  he  forgave  them  for 
thinking  they  could  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation  by  large 
promises :  but  that  he  could  not  help  being  surprised  and 
affected  with  some  sort  of  indignation,  to  see  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, regarding  only  the  present  distress  and  necessity 
of  the  Athenians,  and  forgetting  their  courage  and  magna- 
nimity, should  come  to  persuade  them  to  persist  in  fighting 
nobly  for  the  common  safety  of  Greece  from  motives  of  gain, 
and  by  proposing  to  give  them  victuals  and  provision:  he 
desired  them  to  acquaint  their  republic,  that  all  tfie  gold  in  the 
world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of  making 
them  desert  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty :  that  they 
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were  duly  sensible  of  the  kind  offers  which  Lacedaemon  had 
made  them ;  but  that  they  would  endeavour  to  manage  their 
affairs  so,  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  of  their  allies.  Then 
turning  himself  towards  the  ambassadors  of  Mardonius,  and 
pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sun :  *  Be  assured/  says  he  to 
them,  '  that  as  long  as  that  luminary  shall  continue  his  course, 
the  Athenians  will  be  mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians,  and  will 
not  cease  to  take  vengeance  of  them  for  ravaging  their  lands 
and  burning  their  houses  and  temples,'  After  which,  he 
desired  the  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  truly 
their  friend,  not  to  make  himself  any  more  the  bearer  of  such 
proposals  to  them,  which  would  only  serve  to  reflect  dishonoui 
upon  him,  without  ever  producing  any  other  eflfect 

Aristides  was  not  satisfied  with  having  made  this  plain  and 
peremptory  declaration.  But  that  he  might  excite  a  still 
greater  horror  for  such  proposals,  and  for  ever  prohibit  all 
manner  of  intercourse  with  the  barbarians  through  a  principle 
of  religion,  he  ordained,  that  the  priests  should  denounce  curses 
and  execrations  upon  any  person  whatsoever,  that  should 
presume  to  propose  the  making  of  an  alliance  with  the  Persians* 
or  the  breaking  of  their  alliance  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecians. 

'  When  Mardonius  had  learned,  by  the  answer  which  the 
Athenians  had  sent  him,  *  that  they  were  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  any  proposals  or  advantages  whatsoever  to  sell  their 
liberty,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Attica, 
wasting  and  destroying  whatever  he  found  in  his  way.  The 
Athenians  not  being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  torrent, 
had  retired  to  Salamis,  and  a  second  time  abandoned  their 
city.  Mardonius,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing  them  to 
some  terms  of  accommodation,  sent  another  deputy  to  them  to 
make  the  same  proposals  as  before.  A  certain  Athenian,  called 
Lycidas,  being  of  opinion  that  they  should  hearken  to  what  he 
had  to  offer,  was  immediately  stoned,  and  the  Athenian  women 
running  at  the  same  time  to  his  house,  did  the  same  execution 
upon  his  wife  and  children :  so  detestable  a  crime  did  it  appear 
to  them  to  propose  any  peace  with  the  Persians.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  they  paid  respect  to  the  character  wherewith  the 

'  Hered.  1.  ix.  c.  I— 11.     Plut.  m  Arigt.  p.  324.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  1W. 

«  Posteaquam  aallo  pretio  liberUtem  bis  videt  venalero,  &c.    JiMtin,  1.  ii.  e.'14. 
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deputy  was  invested,  and  sent  him  back  without  offering  him 
any  indignity  or  ill-treatment.  Mardonius  now  found  that 
there  was  no  peace  to  be  expected  with  them.  He  therefore 
entered  Athens,  burnt  and  demolished  every  thing  that  had 
escaped  their  fury  the  preceding  year. 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops  into  Attica, 
according  to  their  engagement,  thought  only  of  keeping  them- 
selves shut  up  within  the  Peloponnesus  for  their  own  security, 
and  with  that  view  had  begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the  isthmus, 
in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by  which 
means  they  reckoned  they  should  be  safe  themselves,  and 
should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  latter  hereupon  sent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order 
to  complain  of  the  slowness  and  neglect  of  their  allies.  But 
the  Ephori  did  not  seem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remon- 
strances: and,  as  that  day  was  the  festival  of."**  Hyacinthus, 
they  spent  it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the 
deputies  their  answer  till  the  next  day.  And  still  procras- 
tinating the  affair  as  much  as  they  could,  on  various  pretexts, 
they  gained  ten  days'  time,  during  which  the  building  of  the 
wall  was  completed.  They  were  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the 
Athenian  envoys  in  a  scandalous  manner,  when  a  private 
citizen  expostulated  with  them,  and  represented  to  them,  how 

base  it  would  be  to  treat  the  Athenians  in  such  a  manner. 

• 

after  all  the  calamities  and  voluntary  losses  they  had  so  gene- 
rously suffered  for  the  common  defence  of  liberty,  and  all  the 
important  services  they  had  rendered  Greece  in  general.  This 
opened  their  eyes,  and  made  them  ashamed  of  their  perfidious 
design.  The  very  next  night  following  they  sent  off,  unknown 
to  the  Athenian  deputies,  five  thousand  Spartans,  who  had  each 
of  them  seven  helots,  or  slaves,  to  attend  him.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  deputies  renewed  their  complaints  with  greaC 
warmth  and  earnestness,  and  w^re  extremely  surprised  when 
they  were  told  that  the  Spartan  succours  were  on  their  march, 
and  by  this  time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

*  Amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  continued  three  daj^s : 
the  first  and  the  last  of  which  were  days  of  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Hyacinthus ;  hut  the  second  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which  was  spent  in  feasting, 
sports,  and  spectacles,  and  all  kinds  of  diversions.  This  festival  was  celebrat^ 
every  year  in  the  month  of  August^  in  honour  of  ApoUa  and  Hyacinthus, 
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^  Mardonius  bad  left  Attica  at  this  time,  and  was  on  his 
return  into  Boeotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open  and  flat  country, 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  him  to  fight  there 
than  in  Attica,  which  was  uneven  and  rugged,  full  of  hills  and 
narrow  passes,  and  which  for  that  reason  would  not  allow  him 
space  enough  for  drawing  up  his  numerous  army  in  battle 
array,  nor  leave  room  for  his  cavalry  to  act.  When  he  came 
back  into  Boeotia,  he  encamped  by  the  river  Asopus.  The 
Grecians  followed  him  thither  under  the  command  of  Pausanias 
king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Aristides  general  of  the  Athenians,  The 
Persian  army,  according  to  Herodotus,  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand,  or,  accordmg  to  Diodorus,  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to 
seventy  thousand ;  of  which  there  were  but  five  thousand 
Spartans;  but,  as  these  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five 
thousand  helots,  (viz.)  seven  for  each  Spartan,  they  made  up 
together  forty  thousand ;  the  latter  of  these  were  light-armed 
troops.  The  Athenian  forces  consisted  but  of  eight  thousand, 
and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  up  the  remainder.  The  right 
wing  of  the  army  was  commanded  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
left  by  the  Athenians,  an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tegaea 
pretended  to,  and  disputed  with  them,  but  in  vain. 

^  Whilst  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,  expecting  a  battle  that 
should  determine  their  fate,  a  secret  conspiracy,  formed  in  the 
midst  of  the  Athenian  camp  by  some  discontented  citizens, 
who  intended  either  to  subvert  their  popular  government,  or  to 
deliver  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  gave  Aristides 
a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  this  emergency  he 
had  occasion  for  all  his  prudence :  not  knowing  exactly  how 
many  might  be  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  he  contented 
himself  with  having  eight  of  them  taken  up :  and  of  those 
eight,  the  only  two  whom  he  caused  to  be  accused,  because 
they  had  the  most  laid  to  their  charge,  made  their  escape  out 
of  the  camp,  while  their  trial  was  preparing.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  Aristides  favoured  their  escape,  lest  he  should  be 
obliged  to  punish  them,  and  their  punishment  might  occasion 
some  tumult  and  disorder.     The  others  that  were  in  custody  he 

«  Herod.  L  «.  c.  12—76.     Pint,  m  Jrist.  p.  326—330.     Diod.  1.  ix.  p.  24,  26. 
^  Ptut.  in  Arisi.  i>.  326. 
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released,  leaving  them  room  to  believe  that  he  had  found 
nothing  against  them,  and  telling  them,  that  the  battle  with  the 
enemy  should  be  the  tribunal  where  they  might  fully  justify 
their  characters,  and  show  the  world  how  unlikely  it  was  that 
they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying  dieir  country. 
This  well-timed  and  wise  dissimulation,  which  opened  a  door 
for  repentance,  and  avoided  driving  the  ofienders  to  despair, 
appeased  all  the  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole  affair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out  his  cavalry, 
in  which  he  was  strongest,  to  skirmish  with  them.  The  Mega- 
rians,  who  were  encamped  in  the  open  country,  suffered 
extremely  by  them ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  vigour  and  resolution 
with  which  they  defended  themselves,  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  Athenians, 
with  some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  advanced  to 
their  succour.  Masistius,  the  general  of  the  Persian  horse, 
and  one  of  the  most  considerable  noblemen  of  his  countiy, 
seeing  them  advance  towards  him  in  good  order,  made  his 
cavalry  face  about  and  attack  them.  The  Athenians  stood 
their  ground,  and  waited  to  receive  them.  The  shock  was  very 
fierce  and  violent,  both  sides  equally  endeavouring  to  show,  by 
the  issue  of  this  encounter,  what  would  be  the  success  of  the 
general  engagement.  The  victory  was  a  long  time  disputed : 
but  at  last  Masistius's  horse,  being  wounded,  threw  his  master, 
who  was  instantly  killed ;  upon  which  the  Persians  immediately 
fled.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  barbarians, 
their  grief  was  excessive.  They  cut  off  their  hair,  as  also  the 
manes  of  their  horses  and  mules,  filling  the  camp  with  their 
cries  and  lamentations,  having  lost  in  their  opinion  ithe  bravest 
man  of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  the  two  armies 
were  a  long  time  without  coming  to  action ;  because  the  sooth- 
sayers, upon  inspectmg  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  foretold 
equally  to  both  parties,  that  they  should  be  victorious,  provided 
they  acted  only  upon  the  defensive;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  threatened  them  equally  with  a  total  overthrow,  if 
they  acted  offensively,  or  made  the  first  attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of  each  other. 
But  Mardonius,  who  was  of  a  fiery,  impatient  temper,  grew 
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very  uneasy  at  so  long' a  delay.  Besides,  he  had  only  a  few 
days'  provisions  left  for  his  army;  and  the  Grecians  grew 
stronger  every  day  by  the  addition  of  iiew  troops,  that  were 
continually  coming  to  join  them.  He,  therefore,  called  a 
council  of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  give 
battle.  Artaba2us,  a  nobleman  of  singular  merit  and  great 
experience,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  should  not  hazard  a  battle, 
but  that  they  should  retire  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  where 
they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions 
and  forage.  He  alleged,  that  delays  alone  would  be  capable 
of  diminishing  the  ardour  of  the  allies ;  that  they  would  thereby 
have  time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to  draw 
some  of  them  off  by  gold  and  silver,  which  they  would  take 
care  to  distribute  among  the  leaders,  and  among  such  as  had 
the  greatest  sway  and  authority  in  their  several  cities;  and 
that,  in  short,  this  would  be  both  the  easiest  and  surest  method 
of  subjecting  Greece.  This  opinion  was  very  wise,  but  was 
overruled  by  Mardonius,  whom  the  rest  had  not  courage  to 
contradict.  The  result  therefore  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  they  should  give  battle  the  next  day.  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians  in  his  heart, 
came  secretly  about  midnight  to  their  camp,  and  informed 
Aristides  of  all  that  had  passed. 

Pausanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to  prepare 
themselves  for  battle,  and  imparted  to  Aristides  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  changing  his  order  of  battle,  by  placing  the 
Athenians  in  the  right  wing  instead  of  the  left,  in  order  to 
oppose  them  to  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence,  that 
induced  Pausanias  to  propose  this  new  disposition,  the  Athe- 
nians accepted  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing  was  heard  among 
them  but  mutual  exhortations,  to  acquit  themselves  bravely, 
bidding  each  other  remember,  that  neither  they,  nor  their 
enemies,  were  changed,  since  the  battle  of  Marathon,  unless  it 
were,  that  victory  had  increased  the  courage  of  the  Athenians, 
and  had  dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do  not  fight  (said  they) 
as  they  do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but  for  the  trophies 
erected  at  Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  that  they  may  not  appear 
to  be  the  work  only  of  Miltiades  and  of  Fortune,  but  the  work 
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of  the  Athenians.  Encouraging  one  another  in  this  manner, 
they  went  with  all  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  change  their  post 
3ut  MardoniuSy  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  this 
movement,  having  made  the  like  change  in  his  order  of  battle, 
both  sides  ranged  their  troops  again  according  to  their  former 
disposition.  The  whole  day  passed  in  this  manner  without 
their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  decamp  from  the  place  they 
were  in,  and  march  to  another,  more  conveniently  situated  for 
water.  Night  being  come,  and  the  officers  endeavouring  at  the 
head  of  their  companies  to  push  forward  to  the  camp  marked 
out  for  them,  great  confusion  arose  among  the  troops,  some 
going  one  way  and  some  another,  without  observing  any  order 
or  regularity  in  their  march.  At  last  they  halted  near  the  littlq 
city  of  Plataeae. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Grecians  being  decamped,  Mardo- 
nius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  of  battle,  and  pursued 
them  with  the  hideous  shouting  and  howling  of  his  barbarian 
forces,  who  thought  they  were  marching,  not  so  much  to  fight, 
as  to  strip  and  plunder  a  flying  enemy:  and  their  general 
likewise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory,  proudly  insulted 
Artabazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful  and  cowardly 
prudence,  and  with  the  false  notion  he  had  conceived  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  never  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before  an 
enemy ;  whereas  here  was  an  instance  of  the  contraiy.  But 
the  general  quickly  found  this  was  no  false  or  ill-grounded 
notion.  He  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  alone,  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Grecian  army, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men,  together  with  three 
thousand  of  the  Tegeans.  The  encounter  was  exceeding 
fierce:  on  both  sides  the  men  fought  with  the  courage  of 
lions ;  and  the  barbarians  perceived  that  they  had  to  do  with 
soldiers,  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  field. 
The  Athenian  troops,  to  whom  Fausanias  had  sent  an  officer, 
were  already  upon  their  march  to  aid  them :  but  the  Greeks, 
who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  hindered  them  from 
proceeding  any  farther.     Aristides  with  his  little  body  of  men 
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bore  up  firmly  against  them  and  withstood  their  attack,  letting 
them  see,  how  insignificant  a  superiority  of  numbers  is  against 
true  courage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fought  in  two 
different  places,  the  Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  in  upon 
the  Persian  forces  and  put  them  into  disorder.  Mardonius, 
their  general,  falling  dead  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the 
engagement,  all  his  army  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and 
those  Greeks,  who  were  engaged  against  Aristides,  did  the 
same,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  barbarians  were  defeated. 
The  latter  had  taken  shelter  in  their  former  camp,  where  they 
had  fortified  themselves  with  an  enclosure  of  wood.  The  Lace- 
daemonians pursued  them  thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchment :  but  this  they  did  weakly  and  irresolutely,  like 
people  that  were  not  much  accustomed  to  sieges,  and  to  storm 
walls.  The  Athenian  troops,  having  advice  of  this,  left  off 
pursuing  their  Grecian  adversaries,  and  marched  to  the  camp 
of  the  Persians,  which  after  several  assaults  they  carried,  and 
made  a  horrible  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Artabazus,  who,  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  management, 
had  but  too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune  that  befell  them,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  in  the  engagement,  and  given  all 
possible  proofs  of  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely 
retreat  with  the  forty  thousand  men  he  commanded ;  and 
preventing  his  flight  from  being  known  by  the  expedition  of 
his  march,  arrived  safe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  returned 
into  Asia.  Of  all  the  rest  of  the  Persian  army,  not  four 
thousand  men  escaped  that  day's  slaughter :  all  were  killed 
and  cut -to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  that  means  delivered 
themselves  at  once  from  all  further  invasions  from  that  nation, 
no  Persian  army  having  ever  appeared  after  that  time  on  this 
side  of  the  Hellespont. 

This   battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month 
*  Boedromion,  according  to  the  Athenian  manner  of     a.  m. 
reckoning.     Soon  after,  the  allies,  as  a  testimony  of  a^^."  c. 
their  gratitude  to  Heaven,  caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter      *^' 
to  be  made  at  their  joint  and  common  expense,  which  they 

*  This  day  answers  to  the  nineteenth  of  our  September 
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placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia.  '  The  names  of  the  several 
nations  of  Greece,  that  were  present  in  the  engagement,  were 
engraven  on  the  right  side  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  the 
Lacedeemonians  first,  the  Athenians  next,  and  all  the  rest 
in  order. 

^  One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  ^gina  came  and  addressed 
himself  to  Pausanias,  exhorting  him  to  avenge  the  indignity 
that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  shown  to  Leonidas,  whose 
dead  body  had  been  bung  upon  a  gallows  by  their  order,  and 
urging  him  to  use  Mardonius's  body  in  the  same  manner.  As 
a  farther  motive  for  doing  so,  he  added,  that  by  thus  satisfying 
the  manes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  Thermopylae,  he  would 
be  sure  to  immortalize  his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece, 
and  make  hii^  memory  precious  to  the  latest  posterity.  *  Carry 
thy  base  counsel  elsewhere,'  replied  Pausanias.  '  Thou  must 
have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory,  to  imagine,  that  the 
way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  by  resembling  the  barbarians.  If 
the  esteem  of  the  people  of  ^gina  is  not  to  be  purchased  but 
by  such  a  proceeding,  I  shall  be  content  with  preserving  that  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  alone,  amongst  whom  the  base  and 
ungenerous  pleasure  of  revenge  is  ne\'er  put  in  competition 
with  that  of  showing  clemency  and  moderation  to  their  enemies, 
and  especially  after  their  death  As  for  the  manes  of  my 
departed  countrymen,  they  are  sufiiciently  avenged  by  the 
death  of  the  many  thousand  Persians  slain  upon  the  spot  in 
the  last  engagement' 

^  A  dispute,  which  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  nations  should  have 
the  prize  of  valour  adjudged  to  them,  as  also  which  of  them 
should  have  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  trophy,  had  like  to  have 
sullied  all  the  glory,  and  embittered  the  joy,  of  their  late 
victory.  They  were  just  on  the  point  of  carrying  things  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the  dispute 
with  their  swords,  had  not  Aristides  prevailed  upon  them,  by 
the  strength  of  his  arguments,  to  refer  the  determination  of  the 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Grecians  in  general.  This 
proposition  being  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  Greeks 

•  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  632.        ^  Herod.  1   ix.  c.  77,  78.         »  Plut.  inArist.  p.  331. 
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being  assembled  upon  the  spot  to  decide  the  contest,  Theogiton 
of  MegaiBy  speaking  upon  the  question,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudged  neither  to  Athens 
nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  some  other  city ;  unless  they  desired  to 
kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fiutal  consequences  than  that  to 
which  they  had  just  put  an  end.  After  he  had  finished  bis 
speech,  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rising  up,  nobody  doubted  but 
he  was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of  which  he  was 
a  member  and  a  native ;  for  Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  Greece 
in  power  and  dignity  after  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But 
every  body  was  agreeably  deceived  when  they  found,  that  all 
his  discourse  tended  to  the  praise  of  the  Platsans,  and  that 
the  conclusion  he  made  from  the  whole  was,  that  in  order  to 
extinguish  so  dangerous  a  contention,  they  ought  to  adjudge 
the  prize  to  them  only,  against  whom  neither  of  the  contending 
parties  could  have  any  grounds  of  anger  or  jealousy.  This 
discourse  and  proposal  were  received  with  a  general  applause 
by  the  whole  assembly.  Aristides  immediately  assented  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

™  All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began  to  divide 
the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourscore  talents  *  aside  for 
the  Flataeans,  who  laid  them  out  in  building  a  temple  to 
Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  to  her  honour,  and  in  adorning 
the  temple  with  curious  and  valuable  paintings,  which  were 
still  in  being  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  say,  above  six 
hundred  years  afterwards,  and  which  were  then  as  fresh  as  if 
they  had  lately  come  out  of  tbe  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for 
the  trophy,  which  had  been  another  article  of  the  dispute,  the 
Lacedaemonians  erected  one  for  themselves  in  particular,  and 
the  Athenians  another. 

The  spoil  was  immense :  in  Mardouius*s  camp  they  found 
prodigious  sums  of  money  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  cups, 
vessels,  beds,  tables,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver, 
not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It  is  observed  by  a  certain 
f  historian,  that  these  spoils  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becom- 

«  Herod.  1.  U.  c.  79, 80. 

*  80,000  crowns  French,  about  18,000/.  sterling. 

f  Victo  Mardonio,  castra  referta  legalis  opulentise  capta,  unde  primum  QnECos, 
diviso  inter  se  auro  Persico,  divitiarum  luxuria  ccepit.    Justin,  1.  ii.  c.  14. 
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ing  the  instruments  of  introducing  the  love  of  riches  and  luxury 
among  her  inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious  custom  of 
the  Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  treasure,  they  appro- 
priated the  tenth  part  of  the  T^hole  to  the  use  of  the  ^s. 
The  rest  was  distributed  equally  among  the  cities  and  nations 
that  had  furnished  troops;  and  the  chief  officers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle  were  likewise 
distinguished  in  this  distribution.  They  sent  a  present  of  a 
golden  tripod  to  Delphi,  in  the  inscription  upon  which  Pausanias 
caused  these  words  to  be  inserted ;  °  *  That  he  had  defeated 
the  barbeuians  at  Platsese,  and  that  in  acknowledgment  of  that 
victory  he  had  made  this  present  to  Apollo.' 

This  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  he  ascribed  the  honoar 
both  of  the  victory  and  the  ofiering  to  himself  alone,  offended 
the  Lacedsemonian  people,  who,  in  order  to  punish  his  pride  in 
the  very  point  in  which  he  thought  to  exalt  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  do  justice  to  their  confederates,  caused  his  name 
to  be  razed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed  to 
the  victory  to  be  put  in  the  stead  of  it.  Too  ardent  a  thirst 
after  glory  on  this  occasion  did  not  give  him  leave  to  consider, 
that  a  man  loses  nothing  by  a  discreet  modesty,  which  forbears 
the  setting  too  high  a  value  upon  one's  own  services,  and 
which,  by  screening  a  man  from  envy,  *  serves  really  to  enhance 
his  reputation. 

Pausanias  gave  a  more  advantageous  specimen  of  the  Spartan 
temper  and  disposition,  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  a 
few  days  after  the  engagement ;  where  one  of  the  tables  was 
costly  and  magnificent,  and  displayed  all  the  variety  of  delica- 
cies and  dainties  that  used  to  be  served  at  Mardonius's  table; 
and  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spartans.  Then  comparing  the  two  together,  and  causing  his 
officers,  whom  he  had  invited  on  purpose,  to  observe  the 
difference  of  them  ;  *  What  madness,'  says  he,  *  was  it  ia 
Mardonius,  who  was  accustomed  to  such  a  luxurious  diet,  to 
come  and  attack  a  people  like  us,  that  know  how  to  live 
without  any  such  superfluities  !* 

°  All   the  Grecians  sent  to  Delphi   to  consult  the  oracle, 

•  Cor.  Nep.  in  Pauaan.  c.  i.  •  Flut.  inArist,  p.  331,  332. 

*  Ip8&  dissiinulatione  famsB  famam  auxit.    Tacit. 
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concerning  the  sacrifice  it  was  proper  to  ofiFer.  The  answer 
they  received  from  the  god  was,  that  they  should  erect  an  altai 
to  *  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  ;*  but  that  they  should  take  care  not 
to  offer  any  sacrifice  upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all 
the  fire  in  the  country,  because  it  had  been  polluted  and 
profaned  by  the  barbarians  ;  and  that  they  should  come  as  far 
as  Delphi  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were  to  take  from  the 
altar,  called  the  common  altar. 

This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from  the  oracle, 
the  generals  immediately  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  caused  all  the  fires  to  be  extinguished : 
and  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Plataeae,  having  taken  upon  himself 
to  go  and  fetch  the  sacred  fire  with  all  possible  expedition, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Delphi.  On  his  arrival  he  purified 
himself,  sprinkled  his  body  with  consecrated  water,  put  on  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached  the  altar,  from  whence, 
with  great  reverence,  he  took  the  holy  fire,  and  carried  it  with 
him  to  Plataeae,  where  he  arrived  before  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
having  travelled  a  thousand  stadia  (which  make  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  English)  in  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  came 
back,  he  saluted  his  fellow-citizens,  delivered  the  fire  to  them, 
fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  died  in  a  moment  afterwards.  His 
countrymen  carried  away  his  body  and  buried  it  in  tJie  temple 
of  Diana,  surnamed  Eucleia,  which  signifies  of  good  renown^ 
and  put  the  following  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  in  the  compass  of 
one  verse :  *  Here  lies  Euchidas,  who  went  from  hence  to 
Delphi,  and  returned  back  the  same  day.* 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  was  held  not 
long  after  this  occurrence,  Aristides  proposed  the  following 
decree :  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  every  year  send 
their  respective  deputies  to  Plataeae,  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
*  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,'  and  to  the  gods  of  the  city ;  (this 
assembly  was  still  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;) 
that  every  five  years  there  should  be  games  celebrated  there, 
which  should  be  called  the  games  of  liberty ;  that  the  several 
states  of  Greece  together  should  raise  a  body  of  troops,  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  and  should 
equip  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  which  should  be  constantly 
maintained  for  making  war  against  the  barbarians  ;  and  that 
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fbe  inhabitants  of  Platsese,  solely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  be 
concerned  in  no  other  function  than  that  of  offering  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  the  general  preservation  and  prosperity  of 
Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  of  and  passed  into  a  law, 
the  citizens  of  Plataese  took  upon  them  to  solemnize  every  year 
the  anniversary  festival  in  honour  of  those  persons  that  were 
slain  in  the  battle.  The  order  and  manner  of  performing  this 
sacrifice  was  as  follows :  *  The  sixteenth  day  of  the  month 
Maimacterion,  which  answers  to  our  month  of  December,  at 
daybreak,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession,  which  was 
preceded  by  a  trumpet  that  sounded  to  battle.  Next  to  the 
trumpet  marched  several  chariots,  filled  with  crowns  and 
branches  of  myrtle.  After  these  chariots  was  led  a  black  bull, 
behind  which  marched  a  company  of  young  persons,  carrying 
pitchers  in  their  hands  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the  ordinary 
libations  offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  of  oil  and  perfumes. 
All  these  young  persons  were  freemen ;  for  no  slave  was 
allowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which  was  instituted 
for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  liberty.  In  the  rear  of  this 
procession  followed  the  archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Platseans,  for  whom  it  was  unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  so 
much  as  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a 
white  one.  But  upon  this  occasion  being  clad  in  purple 
raiment,  having  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  holding  an  urn  in  his 
hands,  which  he  took  from  thfe  place  where  they  kept  their 
public  records,  he  marched  through  the  city  to  the  place  where 
the  tombs  of  his  countrymen  were  erected.  As  soon  as  he 
came  there,  he  drew  water  with  his  urn  from  the  fountain, 
washed  with  his  own  hands  the  little  columns  that  belonged  to 
tlie  tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with  essence,  and  then 
killed  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
After  having  offered  up  prayers  to  the  terrestrial  f  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  he  invited  those  valiant  souls  deceased  to  come  to 

*  Three  months  after  that  in  which  the  battle  of  Platajas  was  fought.  Probably 
th^se  funeral  rites  were  not  at  first  performed  till  after  the  enemies  were  entire^ 
gone,  and  the  country  was  free. 

t  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto;  and  the  same  epithet  of  terrestrial 
was  also  given  to  Mercury ;  because  it  was  believed  to  be  his  office  to  conduct 
departed  souls  to  the  infernal  regions. 
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their  feast,  aod  to  partake  of  their  fiiueral  libations ;  then 
taking  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he 
poured  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  *  I 
present  this  cup  to  those  valiant  men,  who  died  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Grecians.'  These  ceremonies  were  annually  performed 
even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

P  Diodorus  adds,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular  embellished 
the  monuments  of  their  citizens  who  died  in  the  war  with  the 
Persians,  with  magnificent  ornaments,  instituted  funeral  games 
to  their  honour,  and  appointed  a  solemn  panegyric  to  be  pro- 
nounced over  them,  which  in  all  probabiUty  was  repeated 
every  year. 

The  reader  will  be  sensible,  without  my  observing  it,  how 
much  these  solemn  testimonies  and  perpetual  demonstrations 
of  honour,  esteem,  and  gratitude  for  soldiers  who  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  valour,  and  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country, 
end  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  emulation  and  courage :  and 
how  exceedingly  well  calculated  all  this  was  to  cultivate  and 
perpetuate  a  spirit  ofbravery  in  the  people,  and  to  make  their 
troops  victorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  struck,  at  seeing  how 
wonderfully  careful  and  exact  these  people  were  to  acquit 
themselves  on  every  occasion  of  the  duties  of  religion.  The 
great  event  which  I  have  just  been  relating,  (viz.)  the  battle 
of  Plataeee,  affords  us  very  remarkable  proofs  of  this,  in  the 
annual  and  perpetual  sacrifice  they  instituted  to  Jupiter  the 
Deliverer,  which  was  still  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ; 
in  the  care  they  took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all  their 
spoil  to  the  gods  ;  and  in  the  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  to 
establish  a  solemn  festival  for  ever,  as  an  anniversary  com- 
memoration of  that  success.  It  is  a  delightfiil  thing,  methinks^ 
to  see  pagan  and  idolatrous  nations  thus  publicly  confessing 
and  declaring,  that  all  their  expectations  centre  in  the  Supreme 
Being ;  that  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess of  all  their  undertakings  to  him ;  that  they  look  upon  him 
as  the  author  of  all  their  victories  and  prosperities,  as  the 
sovereign    ruler  and  disposer  of  states  and  empires,  as  the 

c  Lib.  xi.  p.  26. 
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source  from  whence  all  salutary  counsels,  wisdom,  and  courage, 
are  derived,  and  as  entitled  on  all  these  accounts  to  the  first 
and  best  part  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  ackoow- 
ledgments  and  thanksgivings  for  such  distinguished  favours 
and  benefits. 

Sect.  X.  The  Battle  near  Mycale.  The  Defeat  of 
THE  Persians. — ^  On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought 
the  battle  of  Plataese,  their  naval  forces  obtained  a  memorable 
victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet.  For 
whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  iSgina  under  the  command  of 
Leotychides,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus 
the  Athenian,  ambassadors  came  to  those  generals  from  the 
lonians  to  invite  them  into  Asia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities 
from  their  subjection  to  the  barbarians.  On  this  invitation 
they  immediately  set  sail  for  Asia,  and  steered  their  course  by 
Delos.  While  they  continued  there,  other  ambassadors  arrived 
from  Samos,  and  brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Persian 
fleet,  which  had  passed  the  winter  at  Cumae,  was  then  at 
Samos,  where  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  defeat  and  destroy 
it,  earnestly  pressing  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  so 
favourable  an  opportunity.  The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed  away 
directly  for  Samos.  But  the  Persians  receiving  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  where  their  land  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  were  the  remainder  of  those  that  Xerxes 
had  carried  back  from  Greece  the  year  before,  was  encamped. 
Here  they  drew  their  vessels  ashore,  which  was  a  common 
practice  among  the  ancients,  and  surrounded  them  with  a 
strong  rampart.  The  Grecians  followed  theni  to  the  very  place, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  lonians  defeated  their  land  army, 
forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all  their  vessels. 

The  battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that 
of  Mycale  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same  day :  and  yet  all  the 
Greek  writers  pretend  that  the  victory  of  Plataeae  was  known 
at  Mycale,  before  the  latter  engagement  was  begun,  though 
the  whole  iEgean  sea,  which  requires  several  days  sailing  to 
cross  it,  was  between  those  two  places.     But  Diodorus  Siculus 

«»  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  ti9r-W5.  ,  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  26—28. 
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explains  to  us  this  mystery.  He  tells  us,  that  Leotychides, 
observing  his  soldiers  to  be  much  dejected  for  fear  their  coun- 
trymen at  Plataeae  should  sink  under  the  numbers  of  Mardo- 
nius*s  army,  contrived  a  stratagem  to  reanimate  them ;  and 
that  therefore,  when  he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  making  the 
first  attack,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  '^^  spread  among  his 
troops,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Platseae,  though  at 
that  time  he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

'  Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  great  overthrows, 
left  Sardis  with  as  much  haste  as  he  had  formerly  quitted 
Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  retired  with  great 
precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order  to  put  himself  as  far 
as  he  possibly  could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  victorious 
enemies 

'But  before  he  set  out,  he  gave  orders  to  burn  and  demolish 
all  the  temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia :  which 
order  was  so  far  executed,  that  not  one  escaped,  except  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  *  He  acted  in  this  manner  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  who  were  professed  enemies  to 
temples  and  images.  The  second  Zoroaster  had  thoroughly 
instructed  him  in  their  religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  it.  ^  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  maintained  its  maxims 
and  interests  with  the  greatest  violence,  attended  Xerxes  upon 
this  expedition  against  Greece.  *  This  prince,  as  he  passed 
through  Babylon  on  his  return  to  Susa,  destroyed  also  all  the 
temples  in  that  city,  as  he  had  done  those  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor;  doubtless,  through  the  same  principle,  and  out  of 
hatred  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabaeans,  who  made  use  of  images  in 
their  divine  worship,  which  was  a  thing  utterly  detested  by  the 
Magi.  Perhaps  also,  the  desire  of  making  himself  amends 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his  Grecian  expedition  by  the 
spoil  and  plunder  of  those  temples,  might  be  another  motive 
that  induced  him  to  destroy  them :  for  it  is  certain  he  found 
immense  riches  and  treasure  in  them,  which  had  been  amassed 

»  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  28.  *  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  634. 

«  Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Leg*  n.  29.  »  Plin.  1.  xxx.  c.  1.  «  Arrian,  1.  vii. 

*  What  we  are  told  also  of  Paulus  iEmilius's  victory  over  the  Macedonians, 
which  was  known  at  Rome  the  very  day  it  was  obtained,  without  doubt  happened  in 
the  same  manner. 
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through  the  superstition  of  princes  and  people  during  a  long 
series  of  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set  sail  towards 
the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bridges 
which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  laid  over  that  narrow  passage, 
and  which  they  supposed  were  still  entire.  But  finding  them 
broken  down  by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotychides  and  his 
Peloponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own  country.  As 
for  Xanthippus,  he  staid  with  the  Athenians  and  their  Ionian 
confederates,  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great 
booty,  and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  After  which,  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  they  returned  to  their  own  cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from  the 
Persians,  and  having  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved  their  liberty,  during  the  time 
that  empire  subsisted. 

Sect.  XL  Tho  barbarous  and  inhuman  Revenge  op 
A  jf  Amestris,  the  Wife  of  Xe rxes. — ^  During  the  time 
Aurf jfc.  ^^^  Xerxes  resided  at  Sardis,  he  conceived  a  violent 
*^^-  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes,  who  was 
a  prince  of  extraordinary  merit,  'had  always  served  the  king 
^vith  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to 
disoblige  him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her  great  affection  and 
fidelity  to  her  husband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all  the  king's 
solicitations.  However,  he  still  flattered  himself,  that  by  a 
profusion  of  favours  and  liberalities  he  might  possibly  gain 
upon  her ;  and  among  other  favours  which  he  conferred  upon 
her,  he  married  his  eldest  son  Darius,  whom  he  intended  for 
his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  princess's  daughter,  and  ordered 
that  the  marriage  should  be  consummated  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Susa.  But  Xerxes  finding  the  lady  still  no  less  impreg- 
nable, in  spite  of  all  his  temptations  and  attacks,  immediately 
changed  his  object,  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her 
daughter,  who  did  not  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  her 
mother's  constancy  and  virtue.  Whilst  this  intrigue  was  car- 
rying on,  Amestris,  wife  to  Xerxes,  presented  him  with  a  rich 

'  Herod.  I.  iz.  c.  I07--112. 
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and  magnificent  robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being 
extremely  pleased  with  this  robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on  upon 
the  first  visit  he  afterwards  made  to  Artainta;  and  in  conversa- 
tion pressed  her  to  let  him  know  what  she  desired  he  should 
do  for  her,  assuring  her  at  the  same  time,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  grant  her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.  Artainta,  upon 
this,  desired  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he  had  on.  Xerxes, 
forseeing  the  ill  consequences  that  would  necessarily  ensue 
upon  his  making  her  this  present,  did  all  that  he  could  to  dis» 
suade  her  from  insisting  upon  it,  and  ofiered  her  anything  in 
the  world  in  lieu  of  it.  But  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon 
her,  and  thinking  himself  bound  by  the  impnident  promise  and 
oath  he  had  made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady  no 
sooner  received  it,  than  she  put  it  on,  and  wore  it  publicly  by 
way  of  trophy. 

Amestris  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicions  she  had  enter- 
tained by  this  action,  was  enraged  to  the  last  degree.  But 
instead  of  letting  her  vengeance  fall  upon  the  daughter,  who 
was  the  only  ofiender,  she  resolved  to  wreak  it  upon  the 
mother,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  whole 
intrigue,  though  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.  For 
the  better  executing  of  her  purpose,  she  waited  until  the  grand 
feast,  which  was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king's  birth-day, 
and  which  was  not  far  ofi* ;  on  which  occasion  the  king,  accord* 
ing  to  the  established  custom  of  the  country,  granted  her 
whatever  she  demanded.  This  day  then  being  come,  the  thing 
which  she  desired  of  his  majesty  was,  that  the  wife  of  Masistes 
should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  apprehended 
the  queen's  design,  and  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thoughts  of  it,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  innocence  of  the  lady,  against  whom  he  perceived 
his  wife  was  violently  exasperated,  at  first  refused  her  request, 
and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  it.  But 
not  being  able  either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act  with  steadi- 
ness and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last  yielded,  and  was  guilty 
of  complaisance  equally  weak  and  cruel ;  making  the  inviolable 
obligations  of  justice  and  humanity  give  way  to  the  arbitrary 
laws  of  a  custom,  that  had  been  established  solely  to  give 
occasion  for  the  doing  of  good»  and  for  acts  of  beneficence  and 
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generosity.  In  consequence  then  of  this  compliance,  the  lady 
was  apprehended  by  the  king's  guards,  and  delivered  to  Ames- 
tris,  who  caused  her  breasts,  tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  to  be 
cut  oif,  ordered  them  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  in  her  own  pre- 
sence, and  then  sent  her  home  to  her  husband's  house  in  that 
mutilated  and  miserable  condition.  In  the  mean  time  Xerxes 
had  sent  for  his  brother,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  this  me- 
lancholy and  tragical  adventure.  He  first  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  he  should  be  glad  he  would  put  away  bis  wife  ;  and 
to  induce  him  thereto,  oflTered  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  in  her  stead.  But  Masistes,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  his  wife,  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  divorce  her: 
whereupon  Xerxes  in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  since  he 
refused  his  daughter,  he  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife, 
and  that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject  the  offers  his  master 
bad  made  him ;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply  dismissed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistes  into  the  greatest 
anxiety,  thinking  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst;  he 
made  all  the  haste  he  could  home  to  see  what  had  passed  there 
during  his  absence.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  that 
deplorable  condition  we  have  just  been  describing.  Being 
enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  naturally  imagine,  he 
assembled  all  his  family,  his  servants  and  dependents,  and  set 
out  with  all  possible  expedition  for  Bactriana,  whereof  he  was 
governor,  determined,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  to  raise  an 
army  and  make  war  against  the  king,  in  order  to  avenge  him- 
self for  his  barbarous  treatment.  But  Xerxes  being  informed 
of  his  hasty  departure,  and  from  thence  suspecting  his  design, 
sent  a  party  of  horse  to  pursue  him ;  which,  having  overtaken 
him,  cut  him  in  pieces,  together  with  his  children  and  all  his 
retinue.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  more  tragical  example  of 
revenge  than  that  which  I  have  now  related,  is  to  be  found  in 
history. 

*  There  is  still  another  action,  no  less  cruel  nor  impious  than 
the  former,  related  of  Amestris.  She  caused  fourteen  children 
of  the  best  families  in  Persia  to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  infernal  gods,  out  of  compliance  with  a  superstitious 
custom  practised  by  the  Persians. 

»  Hc/od.  L  vii.  c.  114. 
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^  Masistes  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  government  of  BaC' 
triana  to  his  second  son  Hystaspes,  who  being  by  that  means 
obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  gave  his  youngest 
brother  Artaxerxes  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  to 
his  disadvantage,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus*s  history,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
and  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Sestos  by  the  Athenians. 

Sect.  XII.  The  Athenians  rebuild  the  Walls  or 
THEIR  City,  notwithstanding  the  Opposition  of  the  Lace- 
demonians.— ^**The  war,  commonly  called  the  war  a.m. 
of  Media,  which  had  lasted  but  two  years,  being  ter-  aii?j\*c. 
minated  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  ^^®* 
Athenians,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  sent  for  their 
wives  and  children,  whoip  they  had  committed  to  the  care  of  their 
friends  during  the  war,  and  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  their 
city,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  of  surrounding  it  with  strong  walls,  in  order  to  secure  it 
from  future  violence.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  intelligence 
of  this,  conceived  a  jealousy,  and  began  to  apprehend,  that  if 
Athens,  which  was  already  very  powerful  by  sea,  should  go  on 
to  increase  her  strength  by  land  also,  she  might  take  upon  her 
in  time  to  give  laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  that 
authority  and  preeminence,  which  she  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Athenians,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  represent  to  them, 
that  the  common  interest  of  Greece  required,  that  there  should 
be  no  fortified  city  out  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lest,  in  case  of 
a  second  irruption,  it  should  serve  for  a  place  of  arms  for  the 
Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle  themselves  in  it,  as  they 
had  done  before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be 
able  to  infest  the  whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it  very  speedily.  Themistocles,  who  since  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  greatly  considered  and  respected  at  Athens,  easily 
'  penetrated  into  the  real  design  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
it  was  gilded  over  with  the  specious  pretext  of  the  public  good: 

*  DiQd.  1.  xi.  p.  53. 

«»  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  59—62.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p  30,  31.     Justin,  I.  ii.  c.  15 
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but,  as  the  latter  were  able,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
to  hinder  the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work,  in 
case  they  should  positively  and  absolutely  refuse  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  he  advised  the  senate  to  make  use  of 
cunning  and  dissimulation  as  well  as  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  answer  therefore  they  made  the  envoys  was,  that  they 
would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth 
with  respect  to  their  apprehensions  and  suspicions.  Themisto* 
cles  caused  himself  to  be  nominated  one  of  th^  ambassadors, 
and  warned  the  senate  not  to  let  his  colleagues  set  out  along 
with  him,  but  to  send  them  one  after  another,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  matter  was  executed 
pursuant  to  his  advice ;  and  he  accordingly  went  alone  to 
Lacedaemon,  where  he  let  a  great  many  days  pass  without 
waiting  upon  the  magistrates,  or  applying  to  the  senate.  And, 
upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it,  and  asking  him  the  reason 
why  he  deferred  it  so  long,  he  made  answer,  that  he  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  might  all  have  their 
audience  of  the  senate  together,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much 
surprised  that  they  were  so  long  in  coming.  At  length  they 
arrived ;  but  all  came  singly,  and  at  a  good  distance  of  time 
one  from  another.  During  all  this  interval,  the  wofk  was  car* 
ried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  industry  and  vigour.  The 
women,  children,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in 
it :  nor  was  it  interrupted  night  or  day.  The  Spartans  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  made  great  complaints  of  it 
to-  Themistocles,  who  positively  dented  the  (act,  and  pressed 
them  to  send  other  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  inform 
themselves  better  on  the  subject,  desiring  them  not  to  give 
credit  to  vague  and  flying  reports,  without  foundation.  At  the 
same  time  he  secretly  advised  the  Athenians  to  detain  the 
Spartan  envoys  as  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  returned  from  their  embassy,  fearing,  not  without  good 
reason,  that  they  themselves  might  be  served  in  the  same 
manner  at  Sparta.  At  last,  when  all  his  colleagues  were 
arrived,  he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  senate, 
that  it  was  really  true  that  the  Athenians  had  resolved  to 
fortify  their  city  with  strong  walls  ;  that  the  work  was  almost 
completed ;  that  they  Had  judged  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
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for  their  own  security,  and  for  the  public  good  of  the  allies ; 
telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that,  after  the  great  experience 
they  had  had  of  the  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they  could 
not  well  suspect  them  of  being  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  common 
interest  of  their  country ;  that  as  the  condition  and  privileges 
of  all  the  allies  ought  to  be  equal,  it  was  just  the  Athenians 
should  provide  for  their  own  safety  ^by  all  the  methods  they 
judged  necessary,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates  :  that  thqy 
had  thought  of  this  expedient,  and  were  in  a  condition  to 
defend  their  city  against  whosoever  should  presume  to  attack 
it ;  and  *  that  as  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for 
their  honour  that  they  should  desire  to  establish  their  power 
and  superiority  rather  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless  condition 
of  their  allies,  than  upon  their  own  strength  and  valour.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  extremely  displeased  with  this  discourse: 
but,  either  out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  tlie 
Athenians  who  had  rendered  such  important  services  to  the 
country,  or  out  of  a  conviction  of  their  inability  to  oppose  their 
enterprise,  they  dissembled  their  resentment :  and  the  ambas* 
sadors  on  both  sides,  having  all  suitable  honours  paid  them, 
returned  to  their  respective  cities. 

^  Themistocles,  who  had  always  his  thoughts  fixed  upon 
raising  and  augmenting  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  walls  of  the 
city.  He  went  on  with  the  same  vigorous  application  to  finish 
the  building  and  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus :  for  from  the  time 
that  he  had  entered  into  office  he  had  begun  that  great  work. 
Before  his  time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens  than  that  of 
l^halerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  commodious,  and 
consequently  not  capable  of  answering  the  great  designs  of 
Themistocles.  For  this  reason  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
Piraeus,  which  seemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advantageous  situa- 
tion, and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three  spacious  havens,  that 
were  capable  of  containing  above  four  hundred  vessels.  This 
undertalcing  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence  and  viva- 
city, that  the  work  was  considerably  advanced  in  a  very  little 

•  Thucya.  p.  62,  63.     Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  32,  33. 
.  *  Graviter  cagtigat  eos,  quod  non  virtute,  sed  imbeciUitate  sociornm  potential 
qiisererent.     Justin^  1.  ii.  c.  15 
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time.  Themistocles  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  that  every 
year  they  should  build  twenty  vessels  for  the  augmentation  of 
their  fleet:  and  in  order  to  engage  a  great  number  of  work- 
men and  sailors  to  resort  to  Athens^  he  caused  particular 
privileges  and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour.  His 
design  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  make  the  whole 
force  of  Athens  maritime ;  in  which  he  followed  a  very  different 
scheme  of  politics  from  what  had  been  pursued  by  their  ancient 
kings,  who,  endeavouring  all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  from  seafaring  business  and  from  war,  and  to 
make  them  apply  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to 
peaceable  employments,  published  this  fable:  that  Minerva 
disputing  with  Neptune  to  know  which  of  them  should  be 
declared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give  their  name  to  the  city 
newly  built,  she  gained  her  cause  by  showing  her  judges  the 
branch  of  an  olive-tree,  the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty, 
which  she  had  planted :  whereas  Neptune  had  made  a  fiery 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  confusion,  rise  out  of  the  earth 
before  them. 

Sect.  XIII.     The  black  Design  of  Themistocles  re- 
jected   UNANIMOUSLY    BY    THE    PeOPLE    OF    AtHENS.      ArIS- 

tides*s  Condescension  to  the  People. — •*  Themistocles, 
who  had  conceived  -in  his  breast  the  design  of  supplanting  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  of  taking  the  government  of  Greece  out 
of  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians, 
kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great 
project.  And,  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in  the 
choice  ot  his  measures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  looked  upon  as  just 
and  lawful.  On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a  full 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  planned  a  very  important 
design,  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  people ; 
because  in  order  to  ensure  success  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  secrecy :  he,  therefore, 
desired  they  would  appoint  a  person,  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himself  upon  the  matter  in  question.  Aristides  was  unani- 
mously pitched  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  they  referred 

*  Plut.  in  Tht}ni9i.  p.  121,  122.     la  Arist.  p.  332. 
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themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  aSkir;  so  great  a 
confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and  prudence.  Themis- 
tocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him  aside,  told  him,  that  the 
design  he  had  conceived  was  to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the 
rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring 
port,  and  that  by  this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become 
mistress  of  all  Greece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned  to  the 
assembly,  and  Dnly  declared  to  them,  that  indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than  Themis- 
tocles's  project,  but  that  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust.  All  the  people  unanimously  ordained,  that 
Themistocles  should  entirely  desist  from  his  project.  We  see 
in  this  instance,  that  it  was  not  without  some  foundation  that 
the  title  of  *  Just'  was  given  to  Aristides  even  in  his  lifetime  : 
a  title,  says  Plutarch,  infinitely  superior  to  all  those  which 
conquerors  pursue  with  so  much  ardour,  and  which  in  some 
measure  approximates  a  man  to  the  divinity. 

I  know  not  whether  all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philo- 
sophers (to  whom  it  costs  nothing  to  establish  fine  maxims  and 
sublime  notions  of  morality  in  the  schools)  who  determine  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  consideration  of  profit  and  advantage 
ought  never  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and  just. 
It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested  in  the  proposal 
made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  who  notwithstanding 
reject  it  with  unanimous  consent  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  that  for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
justice.  How  black  and  perfidious  on  the  other  hand  was  the 
design  which  Themistocles  proposed,  of  burning  the  fleet  of 
their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  solely  to 
aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athenians !  Had  he  a  hundred 
times  the  merit  that  is  ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action  would 
be  sufiicient  to  sully  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  glory.  For  it  is 
the  Jeart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that  constitutes 
Uue  merit, 

I  am  sorry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of  things 
with  gi*eat  justness,  does  not  seem,  on  this  occasion,  io  condemn 
Themistocles.     After  having    spoken  of  the    works    he   had 
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constructed  in  the  Piraeus,  he  goes  on  to  the  fact  m  question, 
of  which  he  says:  •  '  Themistocles  projected  something  still 
GREATER,  for  the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power.' 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  proposed  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  that  all  the  cities,  which  had  not  taken  arms 
against  Xerxes,  should  be  excluded  from  that  assembly,  Themis- 
tocles, who  was  apprehensive  that  if  theThessalians,the  Argives, 
and  the  Tbebans,  were  excluded  that  council,  the  Spartans 
would  by  that  means  become  masters  of  the  suffrages,  and 
consequently  determine  all  affairs  according  to  their  pleasure, 
made  a  sneecfa  in  behalf  of  the  cities  whose  exclusion  was 
proposed,  and  brought  the  deputies  that  composed  the  assembly, 
over  to  his  sentiments.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cities  that  had  entered  into  the  confederacy, 
which  were  but  one-and-thirty  in  the  whole,  were  very  small 
and  inconsiderable ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  a  very  strange, 
as  well  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  to  deprive  all  the  other 
cities  of  Greece  of  their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly 
of  the  nation,  and  by  that  means  suffer  the  august  council  of 
the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under  the  direction  and  influence  of 
two  or  three  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  which  for  the  future 
would  give  law  to  all  the  rest,  and  would  subvert  and  abolish 
that  equality  of  power,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis 
and  soul  of  all  republics.  Themistocles,  by  this  plain  and  open 
declaration  of  his  opinion,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  from  that  time  became  his  professed 
enemies.  He  had  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  by  the  rigorous  and  rapacious  manner  in  which  he 
had  exacted  contributions  from  them. 

^  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,  the  people 
finding  themselves  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  endea- 
voured by  e\ery  method  to  get  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  and  to  make  the  Athenian  state  an  absolute  demo- 
cracy. TTiis  design  of  theirs,  though  planned  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  d*d  not  escape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Afis- 
tides,  who  saw  all  the  consequences  with  which  such  an  inno\  a- 
tion  would  be  attended.     But,  as  he  considered  on  one  hand, 

•  MuZ^9  rt  hif^^n.     Plut.  in  TkemU,  p.  122. 
'  Piut.  in  Aria,  p.  332. 
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that  the  people  were  entitled  to  some  regard,  on  account  of  the 
valour  they  had  shown  in  all  the  battles  which  had  been  lately 
gained ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
curb  and  restrain  a  people,  who  still  in  a  manner  had  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  were  grown  more  insolent  than 
ever  from  their  victories ;  on  these  considerations,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  observe  measures  with  them,  and  to  find  out  some 
medium  to  satisfy  and  appease  them.  He  therefore  passed  a 
decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  offices  of  government 
should  be  open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  Archons,  who 
were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  used 
to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the  richest  of  its  members  (viz,)  from 
among  those  only  who  received  at  least  five  hundred  medimni 
of  grain  as  the  produce  of  their  lands,  should  for  the  future  be 
elected  indifferently  from  the  general  body  of  the  Athenians 
without  distinction.  By  thus  giving  up  something  to  the 
people,  he  prevented  all  dissensions  and  commotions,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  the  Athenian  state  but  to 
all  Greece. 

•  •  

Sbct.  XIV.  Thb  Lacbdamonians  lose  the  chibf  Com- 
mand THROUGH  THE  PrIDB  AND  ArROGANCE  OP  PaUSANIAS.— • 

«  The  Grecians,  encouraged  by  the  happy  success     ^^  ,^| 
which   had   every  where   attended   their  victorious  xnt^jfc. 
arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  in  order  to       *^** 
deliver  such  of  their  allies,  as  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Persians,  out  of  their  hands.     Pausanias  was  the  commander 
of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  Aristides,  and  Cimon 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  for  the  Athenians,     lliey 
first  directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty :  then  steering  towards 
the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which 
they  made   themselves  masters,  and  took  a  vast  number  of 
prisoners,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and  most 
considerable  families  of  Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  betray- 
ing his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make  use  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes.     To  this  end  he  caused  a 

«  Tliucyd.  I  '.  p.  63,  84,  86        ' 
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report  to  be  spread  among  his  troops,  that  the  Persian  noble- 
men, whom  he  had  committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of 
his  officers,  had  made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were  fled ; 
whereas  he  had  set  them  at  Uberty  himself,  and  sent  a  letter 
by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  the  city  of 
Sparta,  and  all  Greece,  into  his  hands,  on  condition  he  would 
give  him  his  daughter  ih  marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to 
give  him  a  favourable  answer,  and  to  send  him  very  large  sums 
of  money  also,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the  Grecians  as 
he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his  designs.  The  person  he 
appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him  was  Artabazus ; 
and,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  transact  the  matter  with  the 
greater  ease  and  security,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

^  Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of 
his  future  greatness,  began  from  this  moment  to  change  his 
whole  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  poor,  modest,  and  frugal 
way  of  living  at  Sparta ;  the  subjection  to  rigid  and  austere 
laws,  which  neither  spared  nor  respected  any  man,  but  were 
altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible  to  the  greatest  as  to 
those  of  the  meanest  condition ;  all  this  became  insupportable 
to  Pausanias.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  going  back 
to  Sparta,  after  having  possessed  such  high  commands  and 
employments,  to  return  to  a  state  of  equality,  that  would 
confound  him  with  the  meanest  of  the  citizens ;  and  this  was  his 
inducement  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians.  He 
entirely  laid  aside  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  his  country ; 
assumed  both  the  dress  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persians,  and 
imitated  them  in  all  their  expensive  luxury  and  magnificence. 
He  treated  the  allies  \^ith  insufferable  rudeness  and  insolence ; 
never  spoke  to  the  officers  bat  with  menaces  and  arrogance ; 
required  extraordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  by  his 
whole  behaviour  rendered  the  Spartan  dominion  odious  to  all 
the  confederates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courteous,  affable, 
and  engaging  deportment  of  Aristides  and  Cimon ;  an  infinite 
remoteness  from  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which  tend 
only  to  alienate  the  affections ;  a  gentle,  kind,  and  beneficent 
disposition,  which  showed  itself  in  all  their  actions,  and  which 

>>  Plut.  in  Ariii.  p.  332,  333. 
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served  to  temper  the  authority  of  their  commands^  and  to  render 
it  both  easy  and  amiable;  the  justice  and  humanity,  conspicuous 
in  every  thing  they  did ;  the  great  care  they  took  to  offend  no 
person  whatsoever,  and  to  do  kind  offices  to  all  about  them : 
ail  this  hurt  Pausaoias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrast  of  their 
opposite  characters,  and  increased  the  general  discontent.  At 
last  this  dissatisfaction  publicly  broke  out ;  and  all  the  allies 
deserted  him,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  and 
protection  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Aristides,  says  Plutarch, 
by  the  prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gentleness,  which  he 
opposed  to  the  arrogance  and  roughness  of  Pausanias,  and  by 
inspiring  Cimon  his  colleague  with  the  same  sentiments,  insen- 
sibly draw  off  the  minds  of  the  allies  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of  the 
command  ;  not  by  open  force,  or  by  sending  out  armies  and 
fleets  against  them,  and  still  less  by  making  use  of  any  artifice 
or  perfidious  practices ;  but  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
his  conduct,  and  by  rendering  the  government  of  the  Athenians 
amiable. 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Spartan 
people  on  this  occasion  showed  a.  greatness  of  soul  and  a  spirit 
of  moderation,  that  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  For 
when  they  were  convinced,  that  their  commanders  grew 
haughty  and  insolent  from  their  too  great  authority,  they 
willingly  renounced  the  superiority,  which  they  had  hitherto 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forbore  se/iding 
any  more  of  their  generals  to  command  the  Grecian  armies : 
choosing  rather,  adds  the  historian,  to  have  their  citizens  wise, 
modest,  and  submissive  to  the  discipline  and  lav's  of  the  com- 
monwealth, than  to  maintain  their  preeminence  and  superiority 
over  all  the  other  Grecian  states. 

Sect.  XV.     Pausanias's   secret  Conspiracy  with  thb 
Persians.      His    Death. — ^  Upon    the    repeated     x.u. 
complaints  which  the  Spartan   commonwealth   re-   a^j%. 
ceived  on  all  hands  against  Pausanias,  they  recalled      *'^^' 
him  home  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.     But  not  having 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  having  carried   on   a 

*  Thucyd.  !.  i.  p.  86—89.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  34—36.     Cor  Nep.  m  Patuan, 
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correspondence  with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him 
on  his  first  trial ;  after  which  he  returned  of  his  own  private 
authority,  and  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
republic,  to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  from  whence  he  continued 
to  carry  on  his  secret  practices  with  Artabazus.  But,  as  he 
was  still  guilty  of  many  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  whilst 
he  resided  there,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place; 
from  whence  he  retired  to  Colons,  a  small  city  of  the  Troad. 
There  he  received  an  order  from  the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta, 
on  pain-  of  being  declared,  in  case  of  disobedience,  a  public 
enemy  and  traitor  to  his  country.  He  complied  with  the 
summons  and  went  home,  hoping  he  should  still  be  able  to 
bring  himself  off  by  dint  of  money.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards  brought  again 
upon  his  trial  before  the  judges.  The  charge  brought  against 
him  was  supported  by  many  suspicious  circumstances  and 
strong  presumptions.  Several  of  hia  own  slaves  confessed  that 
he  had  promised  to  give  them  their  liberty,  in  case  they  would 
enter  into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with  fidelity  and  zeal  in 
the  execution  of  his  projects.  But,  as  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  a 
Spartan,  without  a  full  and  direct  proof  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  they  looked  upon  the  evidence  against  him  as  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  was 
actually  invested  with  the  administration  of  the  regal  office ; 
for  Pausanias  exercised  the  function  of  king,  as  being  the 
guardian  and  nearest  relation  to  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas, 
who  was  then  in  his  minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  a 
second  time,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Whilst  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  clear  and 
plain  evidence  against  the  offender,  a  certain  slave,  who  was 
called  the  Argilian,  came  to  them,  and  brought  them  a  letter, 
written  by  Pausanias  himself  to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  the 
slave  was  to  have  carried  and  delivered  to  Artabazus.  It  must 
be  observed  by  the  way,  that  this  Persian  governor  and  Pausa- 
nias had  agreed  together,  immediately  to  put  to  death  all  the 
couriers  they  mutually  sent  to  one  another,  as  soon  as  their 
packets  or  messages  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no 
possibility  leflof  tracing  out  or  discovering  their  correspondence. 
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The  Argilian,  who  saw  none  of  his  fellow-servants,  that  had 
been-  sent,  return  back  again, had  some  suspicion;  and  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he  was  intrusted 
with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  positively  desired  to  kill  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  delivered  it.  This  was  the  letter  the  slave  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori,  who  still  thought  even  this  proof 
insufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
corroborate  it  by  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  himself.  The 
slave,  in  concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
at  Tsenarus,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two  small  closets  had 
been  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the  Ephori  and  some 
Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  instant  Pausanias  was  informed 
that  the  Argilian  had  fled  to  this  temple,  he  hasted  thither,  to 
inquire  the  reason.  The  slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened 
the  letter  ;  and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  temple  to  save  his  life.  As 
Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he  made  the  best  excuse  he 
could  ;  promised  the  slave  a  great  reward  ;  and  obliged  him  to 
engage  not  to  mention  what  had  passed  between  them  to  any 
person  whatsoever.     Pausanias  then  left  him. 

Pausanias's  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment 
he  was  returned  to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were  resolved  to  seize 
him.  From  the  aspect  of  one  of  those  magistrates,  and  from 
a  signal  which  he  made  him,  he  plainly  perceived  that  some 
evil  design  was  meditated  against  him,  and  therefore  he  ran 
with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalcio- 
ecos,  near  that  place,  and  got  into  it  before  the  pursuers  could 
overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately  stopped  up  with 
great  stones ;  and  history  informs  us,  that  the  criminal's  mother 
was  the  first  who  brought  one.  They  also  took  off  the  roof  of 
the  chapel,  and,  as  the  Ephori  did  not  dare  to  take  him  out  of 
it  by  force,  because  this  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that 
sacred  asylum,  they  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  accordingly  be  was  starved  to 
death.  However,  a  few  minutes  before  he  died,  they  drew  him 
out  of  the  temple.  His  corpse  was  buried  not  far  from  that 
place :  but  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  they  consulted  soon 
after,  declared,  that  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who 
was  justly  offended  on  account  of  the  violation  of  her  temple, 
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two  statues  must  be  set  up  there  in  honour  of  Pausanias,  which 
was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  ambition  had 
stifled  in  him  all  sentiments  of  probity,  honour,  love  of  his 
country,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  of  hatred  and  aversion  for  the 
barbarians :  sentiments  which,  in  some  measure,  were  innate 
in  all  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  in  the  Lacedaemonians. 

sect.  xvi.     tliemtstocles,  being  prosecuted  by  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  as  an  Accomplice  in  Pau- 
sANiAs's  Conspiracy,  flies  for  shelter  to  King  Admetus. 
A.  M.      — ^  Themistocles  was  also  implicated  in  the  charge 
aii^!'c.    brought  against  Pausanias.     He  was  then  in  exile. 
*^^       A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  strong  desire  of 
arbitrary  power,  had   made  him   very  odious  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.     He  had  built,  very  near  his  house,  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Diana,  under  the  title  of  '  Diana  Aristobula,'  that  is  to  say, 
'  the  giver  of  good  counsel ;'  as  hinting  to  the  Athenians,  that  he 
had  given  good  counsel  to  their  city  and  to  all  Greece ;  and  he 
also  had  placed  his  statue  in  it,  which  was  standing  in  Plutarch's 
time.     It  appeared,  says  he,  from  this  statue,  that  his  phy- 
siognomy was  as  heroic   as  his   valour.     Finding   that  men 
listened  with  pleasure  to  all  the  calumnies  which  his  enemies 
spread  against  him,  in  order  to  silence  them,  he  was  for  ever 
expatiating,  in  all  public  assemblies,  on  the  services  he  had 
done  his  country.     As  they  were  at  last  tired  with  hearing  him 
repeat  the  same  thing  so  often,  *  How,*  says  he  to  them,  '  are 
you  weary  of  having  good  offices  frequently  done  you  by  the 
same  persons?'     He  did  not  consider,  that  putting  them  so 
often  in  mind  of  his  services,*  was  in  a  manner  reproaching 
them  with  their  having  forgotten  them,  which  was  not  very 
civil ;   and  he  seemed  not  to  know,  that  the  surest  way  to 
acquire  applause,  is  to  leave  the  bestowing  of  it  to  others,  and 
to  resolve  to  do  such  things  only  as  are  praiseworthy;  and 
that  a  frequent  mention  of  one's  own  virtue  and  exalted  actions, 
is  so  far  from  appeasing  envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it. 

k  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  89, 90.  Plut.  in  Themitt.  p.  Ii3,  124.  Com.  Nep.  m  Tkemitt, 
c.  viii. 

*  Hoc  molestum  est.  Nam  isthsec  commemoratto  quasi  ezprobratio  e^t  iinmemoris 
^eneficii.     T^rent.  in  Andr. 
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^  Themistocles,  after  having  been  banished  from  Athens  by 
the  oistracism,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He  was  there  when  Pau- 
sanias  was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor  who  had  conspired  against 
his  country.  He  had  at  first  concealed  his  machinations  from 
Themistocles,  though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends;  but  ais 
soon  as  he  saw  that  he  was  expelled  his  country,  and  highly 
resented  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects  to  him,  and 
pressed  him  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  him  to  comply,  he 
showed  him  the  letters  which  the  king  of  Persia  wrote  to  him ; 
and  endeavoured  to  animate  him  against  the  Athenians,  by 
painting  their  injustice  and  ingratitude  in  the  strongest  colours. 
However,  Themhtocles  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposals 
of  Pausanias,  and  refused  peremptorily  to  take  any  part  in  his 
schemes :  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  did  not  discover  the  enterprise  he  had  formed; 
whether  it  was  that  he  imagined  Pausanias  would  renounce  it 
of  himself,  or  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  discovered  some 
other  way ;  it  not  beii^g  |)Ossible  for  so  dangerous  and  ill-con- 
certed an  enterprise  to  be  successful. 

After  Pausanias's  death,  several  letters  and  other  things 
were  found  among  his  papers,  which  excited  violent  suspicions 
of  Themistocles.  The  Lacedeemonians  sent  deputies  to  Athens 
to  accuse  and  have  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him ;  and 
such  of  the  citizens  who  envied  him  joined  these  accusers. 
Aristides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on 
his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received  from  him, 
had  his  soul  been  capable  of  so  cruel  a  satisfaction  ;  but  he 
refused  absolutely  to  join  in  so  horrid  a  combination ;  being  as 
little  inclined  to  delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adversary,  as 
he  had  before  been  to  regret  his  successes.  Themistocles 
answered  by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was  charged ; 
and  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  as  he  had  ever  been 
fond  of  ruling,  and  his  temper  was  such  as  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it  was  highly  improbable  Chat 
he  should  have  a  design  to  deliver  up  himself,  and  all  Greece, 
to  enemies  and  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  wrought  upon  by  his  accusers, 
sent  some  persons  to  seize  him  and  bring  him  home,  that  he 

»  Plut.  m  Themist.  p.  113. 
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might  be  tried  by  the  council  of  Greece.  Themistocles,  having 
timely  notice  of  it,  went  into  the  island  of  Corey ra,  to  whose 
inhabitants  he  formerly  had  done  some  service :  however,  not 
thinking  himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus ;  and  finding 
himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  LacedsBmoniaus,  in 
despair  he  adopted  a  very  dangerous  plan,  which  was,  to  fly  to 
Admetus  king  of  the  Molossians  for  refuge.  This  prince  having 
formerly  desired  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  refused 
with  ignominy  by  Themistocles,  who  at  that  time  presided  in  the 
government,  had  retained  the  deepest  resentment  on  that 
account,  and  declared  that  he  would  revenge  himself,  should  a 
favourable  opportunity  ever  occur.  But  Themistocles,  inaiagin- 
ing  that  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  recent  envy 
of  his  fellow-citizens  was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  ancient 
grudge  of  that  king,  was  resolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  it 
When  he  came  into  the  palace  of  that  monarch,  upon  being 
informed  that  he  was  absent,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
queen,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  and  instructed  him 
in  the  manner  m  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  make  his 
request.  Admetus  being  returned,  Themistocles  takes  the 
king's  son  in  his  arms,  seats  himself  on  his  hearth  amidst  his 
household  gods,  and  there,  telling  him  who  he  was,  and  the 
cause  why  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he  implores  his  cle- 
mency, owns  that  his  life  is  in  his  hand,  entreats  him  to 
forget  the  past ;  and  represents  to  him,  that  no  action  can  be 
more  worthy  of  a  great  king  than  to  exercise  clemency.  Ad- 
metus, surprised  and  moved  with  compassion  in  seeing  at  his 
feet,  in  so  humble  a  posture,  the  greatest  man  of  all  Greece, 
and  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised  him  immediately  from  the 
ground,  and  promised  to  protect  him  against  ail  his  enemies. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  came  to 
demand  him,  he  refused  absolutely  to  deliver  up  a  person  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  palace,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it 
would  be  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  his  friends 
found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  children  from 
Athens,  and  to  send  them  to  him  ;  for  which  that  person  was 
some  time  after  seized  and  condemned  to  die.  With  regard  to 
Themistocles's  effects,  his  friends  secured  the  greatest  part  of 
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them  for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  an  opportunity  to 
remit  to  him  in  his  retirement ;  but  all  that  could  be  disco- 
vered, which  amounted  to  a  hundred  ^  talents,  was  carried  to 
the  public  treasury.  When  he  entered  upon  the  administration 
of  the  republic,  he  was  not  worth  three  talents.  I  shall  leave 
this  illustrious  exile  for  some  time  in  the  court  of  king  Admetus, 
to  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Sect.  XVII.  Aristides's  disinterested  Administration 
OF  tHE  Public  Treasure.  His  Death  and  Eulogium. — 
™  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  command  of  Greece  had 
passed  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians.  Hitherto  the  cities  and 
nations  of  Greece  had  indeed  contributed  some  sums  of  money 
towards  carrying  on  the  expense  of  the  war  against  the  barba- 
rians ;  but  this  assessment  had  always  occasioned  great  feuds, 
because  it  was  not  made  in  a  just  or  equal  proportion.  It  was 
thought  proper,  under  this  new  government,  to  lodge  in  the 
island  of  Delos  the  common  treasure  of  Greece  r  to  enact  new 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  public  monies ;  and  to  lay  such 
a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  revenue  of  each 
city  and  state ;  in  order  that  the  expenses  being  equally  borne 
by  the  several  members  who  composed  the  body  of  the  allies, 
no  one  might  have  reason  to  murmur.  The  great  point  was, 
to  find  a  person  capable  of  discharging  faithfully  an  employment 
of  such  delicacy,  and  attended  with  such  danger  and  difficulty, 
the  due  administration  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  public 
welfare.  All  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides  ;  accordingly 
they  invested  him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a 
tax  on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

They  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  choice,  f  He  presided 
over  the  treasury  with  the  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  of  a 
man,  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the 
smallest  portion  of  another's  property  ;  with  the  care  and  acti- 
vity of  a  father  of  a  family,  who  manages  his  own  estate  ;  and 
with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  person,  who  considers  the 

»  Plut.  in  Aritt,  p.  333,  334.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  36. 
-  *  A  hundred  thousand  crowns  French,  about  22,500/.  sterling. 

f  Tu  quidem  orbis  terrarum  rationes  adrLinistras ;  tarn  abstinenter  quam  alienas, 
tani  diligenter  quam  tuas,  tam  religiosd  quam  publicas.  In  officio  amorem  conae* 
queris,  in  quo  odium  vitare  4ifficile  est.     Senec  lib.  de  Brevit.  Fit.  cap.  xnii. 
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public  monies  as  sacred      In  fine*  he  succeeded  in  what  is 
equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  in  acquiring  the  love 
of  all,  in  an  office  in  which  he  that  escapes  the  public  odium 
gains  a  great  point.     Such  is  the  glorious  character  which 
Seneca  gives  of  a  person  charged  with  an  employment  of 
almost -the  same  kind,  and  the  noblest  eulogium  that  can  be 
given  of  such  as  administer  the  public  revenues.     It  is  the 
exact  picture  of  Aristides.     He  discovered  so  much  probity 
and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  no  man  com- 
plained ;   and  those  times  were  considered  ever  after  as  the 
golden  age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which  Greece  had  attained 
its  highest  pitch  of  virtue  and  happiness.   And,  indeed,  the  tax 
which  he  had  fixed,  in  the  whole,  at  four  hundred  and  sixty 
*  talents,  was  raised  by  Pericles  to  six  hundred,  and  soon  after 
to  thirteen  hundred  talents :  not  that  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  increased,  but  because  the  treasure  was  employed  to  very 
useless  purposes,  in  manual  distributions  to  the  Athenians,  in 
solemnizing  of  games  and  festivals,  in  building  of  temples 
and  public  edifices ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  hands  of  those 
who  superintended  the  treasury  were  not  always  so  clean  and 
uncorrupt  as  those  of  Aristides.     This  wise  and  equitable  con- 
duct secured  him,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname 
of  the  Just 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristides,  which 
■shows  that  the  Greeks  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  idea  of  justice. 
They  confined  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of 
civil  society ;  and  acknowledged  that  individuals  were  bound 
to  observe  strictly  its  several  maxims  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other ;  but  with  regard  to  their  country,  to  the  republic, 
(their  great  idol,  to  which  they  referred  every  thing,)  they 
thought  in  quite  a  different  manner,  and  imagined  themselves 
obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it,  through  principle,  not  only  their  lives 
and  possessions,  but  even  their  religion  and  the  most  sacred  en- 
gagements, in  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  oaths.  This  will 
appear  evidently  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

"  After  the  assessment  of  the  contributions,  of  which  I  have 

"  Plut.  iu  Aritt,  p.  333,  334. 

♦  Tiie  Ulenl  »s  worth  a  thousand  French  crowns ;  or  about  225/.  sterling. 
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just  spoken,  Aristides  having  settled  the  several  articles  of  the 
alliance,  made  the  confederates  take  an  oath  to  observe  them 
punctually,  and  he  himself  swore  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  when  denouncing  the  curses  which  always  accompanied 
the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursuant  to  the  usual  custom, 
large  bars  of  red-hot  iron.  But  the  ill  state  of  the  Athenian 
afiairs  forcing  them  afterwards  to  infringe  some  of  those  arti- 
cles, and  to  govern  a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  entreated  them 
to  transfer  those  curses  on  him,  and  exonerate  themselves 
thereby  of  the-  punishment  due  to  such  as  had  forsworn  them- 
selves, and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the  unhappy  situation 
of  their  affairs.  Tfaeophrastus  tells  us,  that  in  general  (these 
words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Aristides,  who,  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  himself  or  the  public,  prided  himself  upon 
displaying  the  most  impartial  and  rigorous  justice,  used  to  act, 
during  his  administration,  in  several  instances,  according  as 
the  exigency  of  affairs  and  the  welfare  of  his  country  might 
require ;  it  being  his  opinion,  that  a  government,  in  order  to 
support  itself,  is,  on  some  occasions,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  injustice,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  example.  One 
day,  as  the  Athenians  were  debating  in  their  council,  about 
bringing  to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
the  common  treasures  of  Greece  which  were  deposited  in 
Delos  :  the  Samians  having  opened  the  debate ;  when  it  was 
Aristides's  turn  to  speak,  he  said,  that  the  removal  of  the 
treasure  was  an  unjust  action,  but  useful,  and  made  this 
opinion  take  place.  This  incident  shows,  with  how  great 
obscurity  and  error  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  heathens  was 
overspread. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt  for  riches 
than  Aristides  had.  Themistocles,  who  was  not  pleased  with 
the  encomiums  bestowed  on  other  men,  hearing  Aristides 
applauded  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  with  which  he 
managed  the  public  treasures,  did  but  laugh  at  it ;  and  said, 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  for  it,  showed  that  he 
possessed  no  greater  merit  than  that  of  a  strong  box,  which 
faithfully  preserves  all  the  monies  that  are  shut  up  in  it,  with- 
out retaining  any.     This  low  sneer  was  by  way  of  revenge  for 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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a  stroke  of  raillery  that  had  stung  him  to  the  quick.  Ili«Bi»* 
>  tocles  one  day  saying,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  qualiii- 
cation  a  general  could  possess,  was  to  be  able  to  foresee  the 
designs  of  an  enemy :  *  This  quaUfication,'  replied  Aristides, 
'  is  necessary  ;  but  there  is  another  no  less  noble  and  worthy 
of  a  general,  that  is,  to  have  clean  hands,  and  a  soul  su{)erior 
to  venality  and  views  of  intei'est.'  Aristides  might  very  justly 
answer  Themistocles  in  this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very 
poor,  though  he  had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the 
state.  He  seemed  to  have  an  innate  love  for  poverty ;  and  so 
far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he  thought  it  reflected  as  much 
glory  on  him,  as  all  the  trophies  and  victories  he  had  won. 
History  gives  us  a  shining  instauoe  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and  the  most 
wealthy  citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  judges. 
The  accuser,  laying  very  little  stress  on  the  cause  itself,  re- 
proached him  especially  with  permitting  Aristides,  and  his  wife 
and  children,  to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
rolled  in  riches.  Callias,  perceiving  that  these  reproaches 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judges,  summoned  Aristides 
to  declare  before  them,  whether  he  had  not  often  pressed  hini 
to  accept  of  large  sums  of  money ;  and  whether  he  had  not 
obstinately  refused  to  accept  of  his  oflfer,  giving  for  answer, 
that  he  had  more  reason  to  boast  of  his  poverty,  than  Callias  of 
his  riches :  that  many  persons  were  to  be  found  who  made  a 
good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were  few  who  bore 
their  poverty  with  magnanimity  and  even  with  joy ;  and  that 
none  had  cause  to  blush  at  their  condition,  but  such  as  had 
reduced  themselves  to  it  by  their  idleness,  their  intemperance, 
their  profusion,  or  dissolute  conduct.  ^  Aristides  dedared  that 
his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth :  and  added,  that 
a  man  whose  frame  of  mind  is  such,  as  to  suppress  every  wish 
fof  superfluities,  and  who  confines  the  wants  of  life  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  besides  its  fre^ng  him  from  a  thousand 
importunate  cares,  and  leaving  him  so  much  master  of  his 
time,  as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public,  it  approximates 
him,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Deity«  who  is  wholly  void  of 

•  Plut.  in  comflar.  Arist.  et  Cattm.  p.  355. 
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cares  or  wants.  There  was  no  man  in  the  aasembly  but,  at 
his  leaving  it,  would  have  chosen  to  be  Aristides,  though  so 
poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all  his  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  Plato's  glorious  testimony 
to  Aristides's  virtue,  for  which  he  looks  upon  him  as.  infinitely 
superior  to  all  the  illustrious  men  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  (says  he,)  filled  indeed 
their  city  with  splendid  edifices,  wiUi  porticos*  statues,  rich 
ornaments,  and  other  vain  supeifluities  of  thai  kind;  but 
Aristides  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  every  part  of  it 
with  virtue :  now,  to  raise  a  city  to  true  happiness,  it  must  be 
made  virtuous,  not  rich. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in  Aristides's 
life,  which,  though  of  the  simplest  kind,  reflects  the  greatest 
honour  on  him,  and  may  serve  as  an  excellent  lesson.  It  is 
in  that  beautiful  p  treatise,  in  which  he  inquires,  whether  it  b 
proper  for  old  men  to  concern  themselves  with  afialrs  of  govern- 
ment; and  where  he  points  out  admirably  well,  the  various 
services  they  may  do  the  state,  even  in  an  advanced  age.  We 
are  not  to  fancy,  says  he,  that  in  order  to  render  services  to 
one's  fellow-citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  make  great  exertions,  to 
harangue  the  people,  to  preside  in  the  government,  or  to  head 
armies :  an  old  man,  whose  mind  is  informed  with  wisdom, 
may,  without  going  from  his  house,  exercise  a  kiod  of  magis- 
tracy in  it,  which,  though  secret  and  obscure,  is  not  therefore 
the  less  important;  and  that  is,  in  training  up  youth  by  good 
counsel,  teaching  them  the  various  springs  of  policy,  and  the 
path  they  ought  to  pursue  in  the  oianagement  of  public  affairs. 
Aristides,  adds  Plutarch,  was  not  always  in  office,  but  was 
always  of  service  to  his  country.  His  house  was  a  public 
school  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  politics.  It  was  open  to  all 
young  Athenians  who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  these  used  to 
consult  him  as  an  oracle*  He  gave  them  the  kindest  r<ecep* 
tion,  heard  them  with  patience,  instructed  them  with  familiarity; 
and  endeavoured,  above  &U  things,  to  animate  tlieir  courage, 
and  inspire  them  with  confidence.  It  is  observed  particularly 
that  Cimon,  afterwards  so  fiunous,  was  obliged  to  him  for  this 
important  service. 

P  Pag.  795.  797. 
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Plutarch  *  divided  the  life  of  statesmen  into  three  ages.  lb 
the  first,  he  would  have  them  learn  the  principles  of  govern* 
ment;  in  the  second,  reduce  them  to  practice;  and  in  the 
third,  instruct  others. 

4  History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when,  nor  place 
where,  Aristides  died  ;  but  then  it  pays  a  glorious  testimony  to 
his  memory,  when  it  assures  us,  that  this  great  man,  who  had 
possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic,  and  had 
the  absolute  disposal  of  its  treasures,  died  poor,  and  did  not 
leave  money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral ;  so 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge  of  it,  and 
to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters  were  married,  and 
Lysimachus  his  son  was  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  Pry- 
taneum ;  which  also  gave  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  after  his 
death,  the  pension  with  which  those  were  honoured  who  had 
been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  Plutarch  relates,  on 
this  occasion,  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  the 
posterity  of  Aristogiton  their  deliverer,  who  had  fallen  to  decay; 
and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his  time  (almost  six  hundred  years 
after)  the  same  goodness  and  liberality  still  subsisted.  It  b 
glorious  for  a  city,  to  have  preserved  for  so  many  centuries  its 
generosity  and  gratitude ;:  and  a  strong  motive  to  animate 
individuals,  who  were  assured  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the 
rewards  which  death  might  prevent  themselves  from  receiving. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  the  remote  posterity  of  the  defenders 
and  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  inherited  nothing 
from  their  ancestors  but  the  glory  of  their  actions,  maintained 
for  so  many  ages  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  which  their  families  had  rendered  the  state. 
They  lived  in  this  manner  with  much  more  honour,  and 
called  up  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  with  much 
greater  splendour,  than  a  multitude  of  citizens,  whose  fathers 
had  been  anxious  only  to  leave  them  great  estates,  which 
generally  do  not  long  survive  those  who  raised  them,  and 
often  leave  to  their  posterity  nothing  but  the  odious  remem- 

«  Plut.  in  ^rw/.  p.  334,  335. 

*  He  applies  on  this  occasion  the  custom  used  iii  Rome,  where  the  Vestab  spent 
the  first  ten  years  in  learning  their  office^  and  this  was  a  kind  of  noviciate;  the  next 
ten  years  they  employed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  the  last  ten  in 
instructing  the  young  novices  in  them. 
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brance  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by  which  they  were 
acquired. 

The  greatest  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done  to  Aris- 
tides,  is  the  having  bestowed  on  him  the  glorious  title  of  the 
Just  He  gained  it,  not  by  one  particular  occurrence  of  his 
life,  but  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  and  actions. 
Plutarch  makes  a  reflection  on  this  occasion,  which,  being 
very  remarkable,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  not  to  omit. 

'  Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,  says  this-  judicious 
author,  that  for  which  he  was  most  renowned  was  his  justice ; 
because  this  virtue  is  of  most  general  use ;  its  benefits  extend 
to  a  greater  number 'of  persons ;  and  it  is  the  foundation,  and 
in  a  manner  the  soul,  of  every  public  office  and  employment. 
Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  though  in  low  circumstances,  and 
of  mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of  Just ;  a  title,  says 
Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine ;  but  one  of  which 
princes  are  seldom  ambitious,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its 
beauty  and  excellency.  They  choose  rather  to  be  called "  the 
takers  of  cities,  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  victors  and  conquer- 
ors, and  sometimes  even  eagles  and  lions ;  preferring  the  vain 
honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than 
violence  and  slaughter,  to  the  solid  glory  of  those  expressive 
of  goodness  and  virtue.  They  do  not  know,  continues  Plu- 
tarch, that  of  the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom 
kings  boast  themselves  the  image,  I  mean,  immortality,  power, 
and  justice ;  that  of  these  three  attributes,  the  first  of  which 
excites  our  admiration  and  desire,  the  second  fills  us  with 
dread  and  terror,  and  the  third  inspires  us  with  love  and 
respect ;  this  last  is  the  only  one  truly  and  personally  commu- 
nicated to  man,  and  the  only  one  that  can  conduct  him  to  the 
other  two;  it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal 
and  powerful,  but  by  being  just. 

Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  it  was  about  this  period  that     a.,  m. 
the  fiune  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  more  renowned    A?^m. 
for  the  wisdom  of  their  polity  than  the  glory  of  their      ^^' 
victories,  induced  the  Romans  to  have  recourse  to  their  lights 
and  knowledge.     Rome,  formed  under  kings,  was  in  want  of 

'  Fhit.  tn  vii.  Ariti.  p.  321,  322.  *  Poliorcetes,  Cer&unus,  Nicator. 
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such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  a 
commonwealth.  *  For  this  purpose  the  Romans  sent  deputies 
to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  particularly  those 
of  Athens,  which  were  still  better  adapted  to  the  populaur 
government  that  had  been  established  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  On  this  model,  the  ten  magistrates,  called  Decemviri^ 
who  were  invested  with  absolute  authority,  digested  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Roman  law. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Death  of  Xerxes,  who  is  killed  bt 
A.  M.  Artabanus.  His  Character.  — *  The  ill  success 
Ant^j!  c.  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  the  Greeks,  and 
^^'  which  continued  afterwards,  at  length  discouraged 
him.  Renouncing  all  thoughts  of  war  and  conquest,  he  aban* 
doned  himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  was  studious  of 
nothing  but  his  pleasures,  f  Artabanus,  a  native  of  Hyrcania, 
captain  of  his  guards,  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  chief 
&vourites,  found  that  this  dissolute  conduct  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  He,  therefore,  imagined  that  this 
would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  conspire  against  his 
sovereign ;  and  he  carried  his  ambitious  views  so  far  as  to 
flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  the  throne." 
It  is  very  likely,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commission  of  this 
crime  from  another  motive.  Xerxes  had  commanded  him  to 
murder  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  but  for  what  cause  history  is 
silent.  As  this  order  had  been  given  at  a  banquet,  and  when 
the  company  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and  therefore  was  not  in  haste  to  obey 
it :  however,  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  king  complained  of  hia 
disobedience,  which  made  Artabanus  dread  his  resentment* 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly  he 
prevailed  upon  Mithridates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
and  high-chamberlain,  to  engage  in  his  conspiracy ;  and  by  his 
means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay,  and  murdered 

'  Ctes.  c.  ii.     Died.  1.  xi.  p.  52.    Justin,  1  iii.  c.  I. 

■  Arist.  Polii.  \!  T.  c.  10.  p.  404. 

*  Missi  legati  Athenas,  jussique  inclltas  leges  Sotonis  describere.  et  altanim 
Gnecie  civiutum  inittituta,  mores,  juraqtte  DMC«re.  Decern  tabulamm  legM  pcriaUs 
■ont  (quibus  adjects  postea  dus)  qui  nunc  quoque  in  hoc  immenso  aliarum  super 
alias  privatarum  legum  cumulo,  fons  omnis  pablici  pmatique  fest  jurift.  Liv.  \.  iit. 
B.  31,  34. 

t  This  was  not  Artabanus  the  uncle  of  Xerxes. 
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him  in  his  sleep.     He  then  went  immediately  to  Artaxerxei^ 
the  third  son  of  Xerxes.     He  informed  him  of  the  murder, 
charging  Darius  his  eldest  brother  with  it ;  as  if  impatience  to 
ascend  the  throne  had  prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed. 
He  added,  that  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  he  was  resolved 
to  murder  him  also,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard.     These  words  having 
made  the  impression  on  Artaxerxes,  who  was   still  a  youth, 
which  Artabanus  desired,  he  went  immediately  into  his  brother's 
apartment,  where,  being  assisted  by  Artabanus  and  his  guards, 
he  murdered  him.     Hystaspes,  Xerxes's  second  son,  was  next 
heir  to  the  crown  after  Darius ;  but,  as  he  was  then  in  Bactriana, 
of  which  he  was  governor,  Artabanus  seated  Artaxerxes  on  the 
throne,  with  the  design  of  suffering  him  to  enjoy  it  no  longer 
than  till  he  had  formed  a  faction  strong  enough  to  drive  him 
from  it,  and  ascend  it  himself.     His  great  authority  had  gained 
him  a  multitude  of  dependants ;  besides  this,  he  had  sev^ii  sons^ 
who  were  tall,  handsome,  strong,  courageous,  and  raised  to  the 
highest  employments  in  the   empire.     The  aid  he  hoped  to 
receive  from  them,  was  the  chief  motive  of  his  raising  his  views 
so  high.     But  whilst  he  was  attempting  to  complete  his  design, 
Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  his  plot  by  Megabyzus,  who  had 
married  one  of  his  sisters,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him,  and 
killed  him  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  treason 
in  execution.     His  deatti  established  this  prince  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  seien  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  needless 
for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader,  with  respect  to  the  judgment 
he  ought  to  form  of  him.  We  see  him  surrounded  with  what- 
ever is  greatest  and  most  brilliant  in  the  opinion  of  mankind : 
the  most  extensive  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world ;  immense 
treasures,  and  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  whose  number  appears 
incredible.  All  these  things,  however,  are  round  him,  not  in 
him,  and  add  no  lustre  to  his  natural  qualities :  but,  by  a  blind- 
ness, too  common  to  princes  and  great  men,  born  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  heir  to  boundless  power,  and  a  lustre  that  had 
cost  him  nothing,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  judge  of  his 
own  talents  and  personal  merit,  from  the  exterior  of  his  exalted 
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station  and  rank.  He  disregards  the  wise  counsels  of  Arta- 
banus  his  uncle,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alone  had  courage 
enough  to  speak  truth  to  him ;  and  he  abandons  himself  to 
courtiersy  the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  whose  whole  study  it  was 
to  soothe  his  passions.  He  proportions,  and  pretends  to  r^u- 
late,  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  by  the  extent  of  his  power. 
The  slavish  submission  of  so  many  nations  no  longer  soothes 
his  ambition ;  and  disgusted  with  too  easy  an  obedience,  he 
takes  pleasure  in  exercising  his  power  over  the  elements,  in 
cutting  his  way,  through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable ; 
in  chastising  the  sea  for  having  broken  down  his  bridge,  and  in 
foolishly  attempting  to  shackle  the  waves,  by  throwing  fetters 
into  them.  Puffed  up  with  a  childish  vanity  and  a  ridiculous 
pride,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  nature :  he  ima- 
gines, that  not  a  nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to  wait  his  arrival; 
and  fondly  and  presumptuously  reUes  on  the  millions  of  men 
and  ships  which  he  drags  after  him.  But  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  he  beholds  the  sad  ruins,  the  shameful  remains,  of 
his  numberless  troops  scattered  over  all  Greece;""  he  then  is 
sensible  of  the  wide  difference  between  an  army  and  a  crowd 
of  men.  In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes^  we 
need  but  contrast  him  with  a  plain  citizen  of  Athens,  a  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  or  Aristides.  In  the  latter  we  find  all  the  good 
sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war,  valour,  and  greatness  of  soul ; 
in  the  former  we  see  nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy ;  the 
meanest  and  most  grovelling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the 
most  horrid  barbarity. 

•  Stratusque  per  totara  passim  Oreciam  Xerxes  inteliexH,  quaBtum  ab  cxeicitv 
turba  distareU    Senec  de  Benef.  1.  W.  c.  32. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks, 
from  the  beginning  rf  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to     Art«. 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in  the  42d  year    ^"ff*"*. 
of  that  king's  reign. 

Sect.  I.     Artaxerxes  ruins  the  Faction  of  Artabanus, 

AND  that  of  HySTASPES  HIS  ELDER  BrOTHER. ^The       A.  M. 

Greek  historians  give  this  prince  the  surname  of  Antfjic. 
Longimanus.  Strabo.*  says,  it  was  because  his  hands  ^^ 
were  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright  he  could  touch  his 
knees  with  them ;  but  according  to  ^  Plutarch,  it  was  because 
his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  blemish,  he  would  have  been  the  most  graceful  man  of  his 
age.  He  was  still  more  remarkable  for  his  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity.    He  reigned  about  forty-nine  years. 

*  Although  Artaxerxes,  by  the  death  of  Artabanus,  was 
delivered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there  still  were  two 
obstacles  in  his  way,  before  he  could  establish  himself  in  the 

■  Lib.  XV'  p.  735.  «•  In  Artax.  p.  lOU.  •  Ctes.  c.  xxx. 
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quiet  possession  of  his  throne;  one  of  which  was  his  brother 
Hystaspes,  governor  of  Bactriana ;  and  the  other,  the  faction  of 
Artabanus.     He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons,  and  a  great  number  of 
partisans,  who  soon  assembled  to  revenge  his  death.  These, 
and  the  adherents  of  Artaxerxes,  fought  a  bloody  battle,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  Persian  nobles  lost  their  lives. 
Artaxerxes  having  at  last  entirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to 
death  all  who  had  engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  He  took  an 
exemplary  vengeance  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  his 
father's  murder,  and  particularly  of  Mithridates  the  eunuch, 
who  had  betrayed  him :  he  made  him  suffer  the  punishment  of 
'  the  Troughs,'  which  was  executed  in  the  following  manner : 
^  He  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  horse-trough,  and 
strongly  &stened  to  the  four  comers  of  it.  Every  part  of  him, 
except  his  head,  his  hands,  and  feet,  which  came  out  at  holes 
made  for  that  purpose,  was  covered  with  another  trough.  In 
this  horrid  situation  victuals  were  given  him  from  time  to  time ; 
and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  eat,  they  were  forced  down  his 
throat :  honey  mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to  drink,  and  all 
his  face  was  smeared  with  it,  which  by  that  means  attracted  A 
numberless  multitude  of  flies,  especially  as  he  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  worms  which 
bred  in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his  bowels.  The  criminal 
lived  fifteen  or  twenty  days  in  inexpressible  torments. 

*  Artaxerxes  having  crushed  the  faction  of  Artabanus,  was 
powerful  enough  to  send  an  army  into  Bactriana,  which  had 
declared  in  favour  of  his  brother,  but  he  was  not  equally 
successful  on  this  occasion.  The  two  armies  engaging,  Hys- 
taspes  stood  his  ground  so  well,  that,  if  he  did  not  gain  the 
victory,  he  at  least  sustained  no  loss;  so  that  both  armies 
separated  with  equal  success ;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for 
a  second  battle.  Artaxerxes  having  raised  a  greater  army 
than  his  brother,  and  having  besides  the  whole  empire  in  his 
favour,  defeated  him  in  a  second  engagement,  and  entirely 
ruined  his  party.  By  this  victory  he  secured  to  himself  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  empire. 

'  To  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  he  removed  from  their 

«»  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1019  •  Ctes.  c.  xxxi.  '  Diod  1.  xi.  p  54. 
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employment  all  such  governors  of  cities  and  provinces  as  he 
suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  either  of  the  factions 
he  had  overcome,  and  substituted  others  on  whom  he  could 
rely.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  reform  the  abuses  and 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  government.  By  this  wise 
conduct  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  soon  acquired  great 
reputation  and  authority,  together  with  the  love  of  his  subjects, 
the  strongest  support  of  sovereign  power. 

Sect.   II.     Themistocles    takes  Rbfuoe    with   Arta- 
XERXEs. — ^According  to  Thucydides,  Themistocles  fled      a.  m. 
to  this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  hut  other    Anwl'c. 
authors,  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  inci-      ^^ 
dent  under  Xerxes  his  predecessor.     Dean  Prideaux  is  of  the 
latter  opinion;   he   likewise  thinks,   that   the  Artaxerxes   in 
question,  is  the  same  with  him  who  is  called  Ahasuerus  in 
Scripture,  and  who  married  Esther :  but  we  suppose  with  the 
learned  archbishop  Usher,  that  it  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hys-* 
taspes  who  espoused  this  illustrious  Jewess.     I  have  already 
declared  more  than  once,  that  I  would  not  engage  in  controver- 
sies of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  with  regard  to  this  flight  of 
Themistocles  into  Persia,  and  the  history  of  Esther,  I  shall 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on 
these  occasions. 

*  We  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fled  to  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Molossi,  and  had  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 
him;  but  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  would  not  suffer 
him  to  remain  there  in  peace,  and  required  that  prince  to  deli* 
ver  him  up ;  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  carry  their  arms 
into  his  country.  Admetus,  who  was  unwilling  to  draw  such 
formidable  enemies  upon  himself,  and  much  more  to  deliver  up 
the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  informed  him  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  favoured  his  flight. 
Themistocles  went  as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship  which  was 
bound  to  Ionia.  None  of  the  passengers  knew  him.  A  storm 
having  carried  this  vessel  near  the  island  of  Naxos,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians;  the  imminent  danger  to  which 

t  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  90,  91.     Plut.  in  Themist,  p.  125,  127.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  42,  44 
Corn.  Nep.  in  Themitt.  c.  viii.  x. 
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Tbemistocles  was  exposed,  obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to 
the  pilot  and  master  of  the  ship ;  after  which,  by  entreaties 
and  menaces,  he  forced  them  to  sail  towards  Asia. 

^  Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind  an  expres- 
sion which  his  father  had  made  use  of,  when  he  was  very 
young,  in  order  to  warn  him,  to  lay  very  little  stress  on  the 
favour  of  the  common  people.  They  were  then  walking 
together  in  the  harbour.  His  father  pointing  to  some  rotten 
galleys  that  lay  neglected  on  the  strand,  '  Look  there,'  says  he, 
'  son,  (pointing  to  them,)  thus  do  the  people  treat  their 
governors,  when  they  can  do  them  no  farther  service.* 

He  arrived  at  Cumae,  a  city  of  Molia  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
king  of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promised  two 
hundred  *  talents  to  any  man  who  should  deliver  him  up.  The 
whole  coast  was  covered  with  people,  who  were  watching  for 
him.  He  fled  to  ^gse,  a  little  city  of  iSolia,  where  no  one 
knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  He 
was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  that  country,  and  very  intimate 
with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  Themistocles  was 
concealed  some  days  in  his  house,  till  Nicogenes  sent  him» 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  Susa,  in  one  of  those  covered  chariots 
in  which  the  Persians,  who  were  extremely  jealous,  used  to 
carry  their  wives ;  those  who  conducted  him  telling  every  body, 
that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of 
great  distinction. 

Being  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon  the  captain 
of  the  guards,  and  .told  him,  that  he  was  a  Grecian  by  birth, 
and  begged  the  king  would  admit  him  to  audience,  as  he  had 
matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  him.  The 
officer  informed  him  of  a  ceremony  which  he  knew  was  offen- 
sive to  some  Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were  allowed  to 
speak  to  the  king ;  and  this  was,  to  fall  prostrate  before  him. 
*  Our  laws,'  says  he,  '  command  us  to  honour  the  king  in  that 
manner,  and  to  worship  him  as  the  living  image  of  the  immortal 
Grod,  who  maintains  and  preserves  all  things.'  Themistocles 
promised  to  comply.  Being  admitted  to  audience,  he  fell  on 
his  face   before  the    king,    after  the  Persian    manner;  and 

^  Flut.  in  Themitt.  p.  112. 

*  Two  hundred  thousand  crovrnn,  or  about  45,000/.  sterling. 
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afterwards  rising  up,  '  Great  king/  *  says  he  by  an  interpreter, 
'  I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  who  having  been  banished 
by  the  Greeks,  am  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding 
an  asylum.  I  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the 
Persians ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  done  them  no  less 
services,  by  the  salutary  advice  I  have  given  them  more  than 
once  ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  do  them  more  important  services 
than  ever.  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  now  exert 
your  clemency,  or  display  your  vengeance :  by  the  former  you 
will  preserve  your  suppliant ;  by  the  latter  you  will  destroy  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Greece.' 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience,  though  he 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  great  sense  and  boldness ; 
but  history  informs  us,  that  in  company  of  his  friends,  he 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  good  fortune,  and  considered 
Themistocles's  arrival  as  a  very  great  happiness ;  that  he 
implored  his  god  Arimanius  always  to  inspire  his  enemies  with 
such  thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish  and  thus  to 
deprive  themselves  of  their  most  illustrious  personages.  It  is 
added,  that  when  this  king  was  asleep,  he  started  up  three 
times  through  excess  of  joy,  and  cried,  '  I  have  got  Themistocles 
the  Athenian !' 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  he  sent  for  the  greatest  lords 
of  his  court,  and  commanded  Themistecles  to  be  brought 
before  him,  who  expected  nothing  but  destruction  ;  especially 
after  what  one  of  his  guards,  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said 
to  him  the  night  before,  even  in  the  presence-chamber,  just  as 
he  had  left  the  king,  '  Thou  serpent  of  Greece,  thou  compound 
of  fraud  and  malice,  the  good  genius  of  our  prince  brings  thee 
hither!'  However,  the  serenity  which  appeared  in  the  king's 
face  seemed  to  promise  him  a  favourable  reception.  Themis- 
tocles was  not  mistaken  ;  for  the  king  began  by  making  him  a 
present  of  two  hundred  f  talents,  which  sum  he  had  promised 
to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up,  which  consequently 
was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had  brought  him  his  head,  by 
surrendering  himself  to  him.  He  afterwards  desired  him  to 
give  an  account  of  the  afiairs  of  Greece.     But  as  Themistocles 

*  Thucyd  ides  attributes  to  him  very  near  the  same  words;  but  as  forming  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  king  before  he  was  introduced  to  him. 

t  Two  hundred  thousand  French  crowns,  or  about  45,000/.  sterling. 
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could  not  express  his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  assist- 
ance of  an  interpreter,  he  desired  time  might  be  allowed  him 
to  learn  the  Persian  tongue  ;  hoping  he  then  should  be  able  to 
explain  those  things  which  he  was  desirous  of  communicating 
to  him,  better  than  he  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  person.  It 
is  the  same,  says  he,  with  the  speech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece 
of  tapestry,  which  must  be  spread  out  and  unfolded,  to  show 
the  figures  and  beauty  of  the  work.  His  request  being  granted, 
Themistocles,  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  made  so  great  a 
progress  in  the  Persian  language,  that  he  spoke  it  with  greater 
elegance  than  the  Persians  themselves,  and  consequently  could 
converse  with  the  king  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 
This  prince  treated  him  with  uncommon  marks  of  friendship 
and  esteem  ;  he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended  from  one 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Persia ;  gave  him  a  palace  and  an 
equipage  suitable  to  it,  and  settled  a  noble  pension  on  him. 
He  used  to  carry  him  abroad  on  his  parties  of  hunting,  and 
invited  him  to  every  banquet  and  entertainment ;  and  some* 
times  conversed  privately  with  him,  so  that  the  lords  of  the 
court  grew  jealous  and  uneasy  upon  that  account.  He  even 
presented  him  to  the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  tiieir 
esteem,  and  received  his  visits.  It  is  observed,  as  a  proof  of 
the  peculiar  favour  showed  him,  that  by  the  king's  special 
order,  Hiemistocles*  was  admitted  to  hear  the  lectures  and 
discourses  of  the  Magi,  and  was  instructed  by  them  in  all  the 
secrets  of  their  philosophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  influence  is  related.  Demaratas 
of  Sparta,  who  was  then  at  court,  being  commanded  by  the 
king  to  ask  any  thing  of  him,  he  desired  that  he  might  be 
suflered  to  make  his  entry  on  horseback  into  the  city  of  Sardis, 
with  the  royal  tiara  on  his  head :  a  ridiculous  vanity  1  equally 
unworthy  of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  simplicity  of  a 
Lacedsemonian  !  The  king,  exasperated  at  the  insolence  of 
his  demand  expressed  his  disgust  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon  him  ;  but  Themistocles  having 
interceded,  the  king  restored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  the  credit  and  influence  of  Themistocles  was  so  great, 
that  under  the  succeeding  reigns,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Persia 
were  still  more  mixed  with  tliose  of  Greece,  whenever  the 
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kings  were  desirous  of  engaging  any  Greek  in  their  service^ 
they  used  to  declare  expressly  in  their  letters,  that  he  should 
be  in  greater  favour  with  them  than  Themistocles  had  been 
with  king  Artaxerxes. 

It  is  said  also  that  Themistocles,  when  in  his  most  flourish- 
ing condition  in  Persia,  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  the 
world,  who  were  emulous  in  making  their  court  to  him,  said 
one  day,  when  his  table  was  covered  magnificently :  *  Children, 
we  should  have  been  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined.' 

But  at  las;t,  as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  king's  interest 
that  Themistocles  should  reside  in  some  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  he  might  be  ready  on  any  occasion  which  should  present 
itself,  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  Magnesia,  situated  on  the 
Meander ;  and  besides  the  whole  revenues  of  that  city,  (which 
amounted  to  fifty  *  talents  every  year,)  had  those  of  Myus 
and  Lampsacus  assigned  him  for  his  maintenance.  One  of  the 
cities  was  to  famish  him  with  bread,  another  with  wine,  and  a 
third  with  other  provisions.  Some  authors  add  two  more,  viz. 
for  his  furniture  and  clothes.  Such  was  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  East :  instead  of  settling  pensions  on 
persons  wham  they  rewarded,  they  gave  them  cities,  and 
sometimes  even  provinces,  which  under  the  name  of  brearl, 
wine,  &c.  were  to  furnish  them  abundantly  with  all  things 
necessary  for  supporting,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  their 
household  establishment.  Themistocles  lived  for  some  yean 
in  Magnesia  in  the  utmost  splendour,  till  he  came  to  his  end 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

SbCT.  III.       CtMON   BEGINS   TO  MAKE  A  FIGURfi   AT  AtHENS. 

His   first  AcaiBVRMENTS.      A   doublk  Victory     a.  m. 

GAINED     OYBR     THE     PERSIANS,     NEAR     THE     RlTBR     aii??*C. 

BuRYME]>oN.  Death  of  Themistoclbs. — ^  The  *'^' 
Athenians  having  lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens, 
as  well  as  ablest  generals,  by  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  that  loss,  by  bestowing  the  command 
of  the  armies  on  Cimon,  who  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  merit 
He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no  honour, 

*  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  45.     Plut.  m  Cim.  p.  482,  483. 

*  Fifty  thousand  erowns,  or  about  1 1,260/.  sterling. 
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and  presaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his  future  conduct 
^  The  example  of  this  illustrious  Athenian,  who  passed  his 
juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute  a  manner,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory,  shows,  that  parents  must  not  always 
despair  of  a  son,  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his  youth  ;  espe- 
cially when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius,  goodness  of 
heart,  generous  inclinations,  and  an  esteem  for  persons  of 
merit  Such  was  the  character  of  Cimon.  The  ill  reputation 
he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  having  prejudiced  the  people 
against  him,  he  at  first  was  very  ill  received  by  them ;  when, 
being  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  concerning  himself  with  public  business.  But 
Aristides  perceiving  through  all  his  faults,  that  he  possessed 
many  fine  qualities,  consoled  him,  inspired  him  with  hope, 
pointed  out  the  path  he  should  take,  instilled  good  principles 
into  him,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute,  by  the  excellent 
instructions  he  gave  him,  and  the  affection  he  expressed  for 
him  on  all  occasions,  to  make  him  the  man  he  afterwards 
appeared.  What  more  importimt  service  could  he  have  done 
his  country  ? 

^  Plutarch  observes,  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside  his 
juvenile  extravagancies,  hb  conduct  was  in  every  respect  great 
and  noble :  and  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades  either  in 
courage  and  intrepidity,  nor  to  Themistodes  in  prudence  and 
sense,  but  that  he  was  more  just  and  virtuous  than  either  of 
them ;  and  that  without  being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  military 
excellence,  he  far  surpassed  them  in  ^e  practice  of  the  moral 
virtues. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those  who  excel 
in  particular  professions  would  take  pleasure,  and  make  it 
their  duty,  to  fashion  and  instruct  such  youths  as  are  remark- 
able for  the  pregnancy  of  their  parts  and  goodness  of  disposi- 
tion. They  would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  their 
country  even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating,  in  the 
person  of  their  pupils,  a  taste  and  inclination  for  true  merit, 
and  the  practice  of  the  wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistodes  had  left  his  conn- 
try,  having  put  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cimon, 

^  Piut.  M  dm.  p.  4B0.  I  Ibid.  p.  481. 
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the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 
Amphipolis,  and  other  places  of  Thrace;  and  as  this  was  a 
very  fruitful  country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent 
ten  thousand  Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

"^  The  fate  of  Eion  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted  here.  Boges* 
was  governor  of  it  under  the  king  of  Persia,  and  acted  with 
such  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  sovereign,  as  have  few  examples. 
When  besieged  by  Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it  was  in  his 
power  to  have  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms,  and  to  have 
retired  to  Asia  with  his  family  and  all  his  effects.  However, 
being  persuaded  he  could  not  do  this  with  honour,  he  resolved 
to  die  rather  than  surrender.  The  city  was  assaulted  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  he  defended  it  with  incredible  bravery.  Being 
at  last  in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions,  he  threw  from  the 
walls  into  the  river  Strymon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
place  ;  then  causing  fire  to^be  set  to  a  pile,  and  having  killed 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he  threw  them  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  afterwards  rushed  into  them 
himself.  The  king  of  Persia  could  not  but  admire,  and  at  the 
same  time  bewail,  so  surprising  an  example  of  generosity. 
The  heathens,  indeed,  might  give  this  name  to  what  is  rather 
savage  ferocity  and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of  Scyros, 
where  he  found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the  son  of  <£geus,  who 
had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city,  and  there  ended  his  days. 
An  oracle  had  commanded  that  search  should  be  made  after 
his  bones.  Cimon  put  them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them 
magnificently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native  country,  near 
eight  hundred  years  after  Theseus  had  left  it.  The  people 
received  them  with  the  highest  expressions  of  joy ;  and,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  they  instituted 
games  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were  to  try  their  skill,  which 
became  very  famous,  and  contributed  exceedingly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  drama,  by  the  wonderful  emulation  it 
excited  among  the  tragic  poets,  whose  pieces  were  represented 
on  the  stage.  For  Sophocles,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
having  brought  his  first  play  on  the  stage,  the  archon,  who 

«»  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  107.     Plut.  p.  482. 

*  Plutarch  calls  him  Butis.    Herodotus  seems  to  place  this  history  under  Xerzef  | 
but  it  is  more  pn>bable  that  it  happened  under  Artaxenet  his  successor* 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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presided  at  these  games,  observing  there  was  a  strong  faction 
among  the  spectators,  prevailed  with  Cimon  and  the  rest  of 
the  generals  his  colleagues,  (who  were  ten  in  number,  and 
chosen  one  out  of  each  tribe,)  to  sit  as  judges.  The  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Sophocles,  which  so  deeply  afflicted  iEschylus, 
who  till  then  had  been  considered  as  the  greatest  dramatic 
poet,  that  Athens  became  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  with- 
drew to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

°  The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of  barbarian 
prisoners  in  Sestus  and  Byzantium ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
high  regard  they  had  for  Cimon,  entreated  him  to  distribute 
the  booty.  Accordingly  Cimon  placed  all  the  captives  (stark 
naked)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  spoils. 
The  allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal ;  but 
Cimon  giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately  took  the 
riches  which  had  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and  left  the  prisoners 
for  the  Athenians.  Cimon  therefore  set  out  with  his  portion, 
and  was  considered  very  little  qualified  to  settle  the  distribution 
of  prizes  :  for  the  allies  earned  off  a  great  number  of  chains 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold;  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks ;  whilst  the  Athenians  had  for 
their  share  only  a  multitude  of  human  creatures,  quite  naked, 
and  unfit  for  labour.  However,  the  relations  and  friends  of 
these  captives  came  soon  after  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and 
purchased  them  all  at  a  very  high  price ;  so  that,  with  the 
money  arising  from  their  ransom,  Cimon  had  enough  to 
maintain  his  fleet  four  months ;  besides  a  great  sum  of  money 
which  was  put  into  the  public  treasury,  not  to  mention  what  he 
himself  had  for  his  own  share.  He  afterwards  used  to  take 
exceeding  pleasure,  in  relating  this  adventure  to  his  friends. 

^  He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,  as  Gorgias  the  rheto- 
rician has  happily  expressed  it  in  few,  but  strong  and  elegant 
words.  *  '  Cimon,*  says  he,  *  amassed  riches,  only  to  use  them ; 
and  he  employed  them  so  as  to  acquire  esteem  and  honour.' 
We  may  here  perceive  (by  the  way)  what  was  the  scope  and 
aim  of  the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens ;  and  with 
what  justice  Tertullian  defined  a  pagan,  how  perfect  soever  he 

"  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  484. 

*  Hut.  tif  Cim.  p.  484.    Cornel.  Nep.  m  dm.  c.  iv.    Athen.  I.  xii.  p.  533. 
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might  appear,  a  vain-glorious  anunal,  animal  yloritB,  The 
gardens  and  orchards  of  Cimon  were  always  open,  by  his  order, 
to  the  citizens  in  general ;  who  were  allowed  to  gather  whatever 
fruits  they  pleased.  His  table  was  ilaily  covered  in  a  frugal, 
but  polite  manner.  It  was  entirely  different  from  those  deli- 
cate and  sumptuous  tables,  to  which  only  a  few  persons  of 
great  distinction  are  admitted  ;  and  which  are  covered  merely 
to  display  a  vain  magnificence  or  elegance  of  taste.  That  of 
Cimon  was  plain,  but  abundant ;  and  all  the  poor  citizens 
were  received  at  it  without  distinction.  In  thus  banishing 
from  his  entertainments,  whatever  had  the  least  air  of  ostenta- 
tion and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund, 
not  only  for  the  expenses  of  his  house,  but  for  the  wants  of 
his  friends,  his  domestics,  and  a  very  great  number  of  citizens ; 
demonstrating,  by  this  conduct,  that  he  knew  much  better  than 
most  rich  men  the  true  use  and  value  of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who  were  ordered 
to  slip  privately  a  piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  such  poor 
as  they  met,  and  to  give  clothes  to  those  who  were  in  want  of 
them.  He  often  buried  such  persons  as  had  not  left  money 
enough  behind  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  funeral ; 
and  what  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  which  Plutarch  does 
not  fail  to  observe,  he  did  not  act  in  this  manner  to  gain  credit 
among  the  people,  nor  to  purchase  their  voices  :  since  we  find 
him,  on  all  occasions,  declaring  for  the  contrary  faction,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  such  citizens  as  were  most  considerable  for  their 
wealth  or  authority. 

P  Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors  of  his  time 
enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  public, 
he  was  always  incorruptible,  and  his  hands  were  never  stained 
with  extortion,  or  the  smallest  present;  and  he  continued, 
during  his  whole  life,  not  ouly  to  speak,  but  to  act  gratuitously, 
and  without  the  least  view  of  interest,  whatever  he  thought 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

To  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,  Cimon  united 
sound  sense,  extraordinary  prudence,  and  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  genius  and  characters  of  men.  The  allies,  besides 
the  sums  of  money  in  which  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to 

P  Plat,  in  am.  p.  485. 
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furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  and  ships.  Several  among 
them,  who,  ever  since  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were  studious  of 
nothing  but  their  ease,  and  applied  themselves  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war,  chose  to  furnish  their  quota  in  money 
rather  than  in  men,  and  left  to  the  Athenians  the  care  of  man- 
ning with  soldiers  and  rowers  the  ships  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish.  The  other  generals,  who  had  no  forecast  and  pene- 
tration into  the  future,  gave  such  of  the  allies  as  acted  in  this 
manner  some  uneasiness  at  first,  and  were  for  obliging  them  to 
observe  the  treaty  literally.  But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  acted 
in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  suffered  them  to  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  they  chose ;  plainly  perceiving  that  the  allies, 
instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  warlike  in  the  field,  would  insen- 
sibly lose  their  martial  spirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing  but  hus- 
bandry and  trade ;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by  exercisnig  the 
oar,  and  having  arms  in  their  hands  perpetually,  would  be 
more  and  more  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  daily  increase 
in  power.  What  Cimon  had  foreseen  happened ;  these  very 
people  purchased  themselves  masters  at  their  own  expense ; 
so  that  they  who  before  had  been  companions  and  allies, 
became  in  some  measure  the  subjects  and  tributaries  of  the 
Athenians. 

'  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great  a  blow  to  the  pride 

X.  M.     ^^^  haughtiness  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  Cimon. 

A^j*  c.  After  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece, 

*^®-       he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take  breath  ;  but  sailed 

immediately  after  them  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 

ships,  took  their  strongest  cities,  and  brought  over  all  their 

allies ;  so  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  not  one  soldier  left  in 

Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia.     Still  pursuing  his  point,  he 

had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  though  much 

stronger  than  his  own.     It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Eurymedon,  and  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of 

ships,  supported  by  the  land  army  on  the  coast.     It  was  soon 

put  to  flight,  and  more  than  two  hundred  sail  were  taken, 

besides  those  that  were  sunk.     A  great  number  of  the  Persians 

had  left  their  ships,  and  leaped  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  join 

«  Plut  Iff  Cm.  p.  485—487.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  66.    Diod.  1.  zi.  p.  45—47. 
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their  land  army,  which  lay  on  the  shore.  It  was  very  hazard- 
ous to  attempt  a  descent  in  sight  of  the  enemy;  and  to  lead  on 
troops,  which  were  already  fatigued  by  their  late  battle,  against 
fresh  forces  much  superior  in  number.  However  Cimon, 
finding  that  the  whole  army  was  eager  to  engage  the  barbarians, 
thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  greatly  animated  with  their  first  success.  Accord- 
ingly he  "*  landed,  and  marched  them  directly  against  the 
barbarians,  who  waited  resolutely  for  their  coming  up,  and 
sustained  the  first  onset  with  much  valour ;  however,  being  at 
last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  fled.  A  great  slaughter  ensued, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners,  and  immensely  rich  spoils, 
were  taken.  Cimon  having,  in  one  day,  gained  two  victories, 
which  almost  equalled  those  of  Salamis  and  Plateeee;  to 
crown  all,  sailed  out  to  meet  a  reinforcement  of  eighty-four 
Phoenician  ships,  which  were  coming  from  Cyprus'  to  join  the 
Persian  fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  They 
were  all  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  were 
killed  or  drowned. 

Cimon,  afler  these  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Athens;  and  employed  part  of  the  spoils  in  fortifying  the 
harbour,  and  in  beautifying  the  city.  The  riches  which  a 
general  amasses  in  the  field  are  applied  to  the  noblest  uses 
when  they  are  disposed  of  in  this  manner;  and  reflect  infinitely 
greater  honour  upon  him,  than  if  he  expended  them  in  building 
magnificent  palaces  for  'himself,  which  must  one  time  or  other 
devolve  to  strangers ;  whereas  works,  built  for  public  use,  are 
his  property,  in  some  measure,  for  ever,  and  transmit  his  name 
to  the  latest  posterity.  '  It  is  well  known  that  such  embellish- 
ments in  a  city  give  infinite  pleasure  to  the  people,  who  are 
always  struck  with  works  of  this  kind ;  and  this,  as  Plutarch 
observes  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  lawful  methods  of  acquiring  their  friend- 
ship and  esteem. 

■  The  year  following,  this  general  sailed  towards  the  Helles* 

*  Plut.  de  gerend.  rep.^.  818. 

»  Plut.  lit  dm.  p.  487.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  66,  67.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  63. 

*  We  do  not  find  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  long  boats  in  making  a  landing ; 
the  reason  of  which  perhaps  was,  that  <*«  their  galleys  were  flat-bottomed,  they  ran 
in  to  shore  without  any  difficulty. 
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pont ;  and  having  driven  the  Persians  out  of  the  Thracian 
;^.i^j  Chersonesus,  of  which  they  had  made  themselves 
An^j^'c.  masters,  he  conquered  it  in  the  name  of  the  Athe- 
^^  nians,  though  he  himself  had  more  right  to  It,  as 
Miitiadcb  his  father  had  been  its  sovereign.  He  afterwards 
attacked  the  people  of  the  island  of  Thasus,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  and  defeated  their  fleet.  They  main- 
tained their  revolt  with  an  almost  unparalleled  obstinacy  and 
fury.  *  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  most  cruel  and 
barbarous  enemies,  from  whom  they  had  the  worst  of  evils  to 
fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  first  man  who  should  only  men- 
tion the  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put 
to  death.  Hie  siege  was  carried  on  three  years,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  calamities  of  war  with  the  same 
obstinacy.  ^The  women  were  no  less  inflexible  than  the  men; 
for  when  the  besieged  wanted  ropes  for  their  military  engines, 
all  the  women  cut  off  their  hair  with  the  greatest  readiness, 
and  applied  it  to  that  purpose.  The  city  being  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress  by  famine,  which  daily  swept  away  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  Hegetorides  a  Thasian,  deeply 
afflicted  with  seeing  such  multitudes  of  his  fellow-citizens 
perish,  resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  put  a  halter  round 
his  neck,  and  presenting  himself  to  the  assembly,  '  Country- 
men/ says  he,  '  do  with  me  as  you  please,  and  do  not  spare 
me  if  you  judge  proper ;  but  let  my  death  save  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  prevail  with  you  to  abolish  the  cruel  law  you 
have  enacted,  so  contrary  to  your  welfare.'  The  Thasians, 
struck  with  these  words,  abolished  the  law,  but  would  not 
suffer  it  to  cost  so  generous  a  citizen  his  life.  They  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  Athenians,  who  spared  their  Uvea,  and 
only  dismantled  their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore  opposite  to 
Thrace,  he  seized  on  all  the  gold  mines  in  that  quarter,  and 
subdued  every  part  of  that  country  as  f^r  as  Macedonia.  He 
might  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  could  have  easily  possessed  himself  of  part  of 
it,  had  he  thought  fit  to  improve  the  opportunity.     And  indeed, 

*  Polyien.  Sir.  1.  ii.  «  Ibid.  I  viii. 
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for  his  neglect  in  this  point,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
prosecuted,  as  having  been  bribed  by  the  money  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  of  Alexander  their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  soul 
superior  to  all  temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  his  inno- 
cence in  the  clearest  light. 

'  The  conquests  of  Cimon  and  the  power  of  the  Athenians^ 
which  increased  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  great     a.  m. 
uneasiness.      To  prevent  the  consequences,  he  re-   Ant?.'c. 
solved  to  send  Themistocles  into  Attica,  with  a  great      ^^* 
army,  and  accordingly  proposed  it  to  him. 

Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occasion.  On 
one  side,  the  remembrance  of  the  favours  which  the  king  had 
heaped  upon  him ;  the  positive  assurances  he  had  given  that 
monarch,  to  serve  him  with  the  utmost  zeal  on  all  occasions ; 
the  urgency  of  the  king,  who  claimed  his  promise ;  all  these 
considerations  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  commission. 
On  the  other  side,  the  love  of  his  country,  which  the  injustice 
and  ill  treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens  could  not  banish  from 
his  mind  ;  his  strong  reluctance  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former 
laurels  and  mighty  achievements  by  so  ignominious  a  step; 
perhaps  too,  the  fear  of  being  unsuccessful  in  a  war,  in  which 
he  should  be  opposed  by  excellent  generals,  and  particularly 
by  Cimon,  who  hitherto  had  been  as  successful  as  valiant; 
these  different  reflections  would  not  suffer  him  to  declare 
against  his  country,  in  an  enterprise  which,  whether  successful 
or  not,  could  not  but  reflect  shame  on  himself. 

To  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  these  inward  struggles^  he 
resolved  to  put  '*'  an  end  to  his  life,  as  the  only  method  he 
could  devise  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  duty  which  he  owed 
his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he  had  made  the  prince. 
He  therefore  prepared  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited 
all  his  friends  ;  when,  after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a 
last  farewell  of  them,  he  drank  bull's  blood ;  or,  according  to 
others,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and  died  in  this  manner  at 
Magnesia,  aged  threescore  and  five  years,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  he  had  spent  either  in  the  government  of  the  republic, 
or  the  command  of  the  armies.     ^  When  the  king  was  told  the 

«  Thttcyd.  1.  i.  p.  92.     Plut.  in  Themisf.  p.  127.  >  Cic.  de  Senec.  n.  72. 

*  '1  he  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  was  allowed  to  lay  violent  bands 
on  himself. 
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cause  and  manner  of  his  death,  he  esteemed  and  admired  him 
still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to  his  friends  and  domes- 
tics. But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themistocles  proved  an 
obstacle  to  the  design  that  he  meditated,  of  attacking  the 
Greeks.  The  Magnesians  erected  a  splendid  monument  to 
the  memory  of  that  general  in  the  public  square,  and  granted 
peculiar  privileges  and  honours  to  his  descendants.  They 
continued  to  enjoy  them  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is,  near  six 
hundred  years  after,  and  his  tomb  was  still  standing. 

"  Atticus,  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  entitled  BruiuB, 
refutes,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  manner,  the  tragical  end 
which  some  writers  ascribe  to  Themistocles,  as  related  above  ; 
pretending  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians, 
who,  on  the  bare  rumour  that  this  great  man  died  by  poison, 
had  of  themselves  added  all  the  other  particulars  to  embellish 
tlie  story,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  very  dry  and  unin- 
teresting. He  appeals  for  this  to  Thucydides,  that  judicious 
historian,  who  was  an  Athenian,  and  almost  contemporary 
with  Themistocles.  This  author  indeed  owns,  that  a  report 
had  prevailed,  that  this  general  had  poisoned  himself;  however, 
his  opinion  was,  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  his 
friends  conveyed  his  bones  secretly  to  Athens,  where,  in  ^  Pau- 
sanias's  time,  his  mausoleum  was  standing  near  the  great 
harbour.  This  account  seems  much  more  probable  than  the 
other. 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  thai 
Greece  ever  produced.  He  had  a  great  soul,  and  invincible 
courage,  which  was  even  inflamed  by  danger ;  was  fired  with 
an  incredible  thirst  for  glory,  which  sometimes  his  patriotism 
would  temper  and  allay,  but  which  sometimes  carried  him  too 
far  ;  '*'  his  presence  of  mind  was  such,  that  it  immediately  sug- 
gested whatever  course  it  was  most  necessary  to  pursue :  in 
fine,  he  had  a  sagacity  and  penetration  that  revealed  to  him 
in  the  clearest  light,  the  most  secret  designs  of  h\h  enemies  ; 
and  caused  him  to  adopt  long  beforehand  the  several  measures 
which  were  requisite  to  disconcert  them,  and  inspired  him  with 
great,  noble,  bold,  extensive  views  with  regard  to  the  honour 

^  Brut,  n,  42,43,  '  •  Lib.  i.  p.  1. 

*  De  instantibus,  ut  ait  Thucydides,  verissime  judicabat,  et  de  futuris  callidissimc 
conjiciebat.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Themitt.  c.  i. 
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of  his  country.  The  most  essential  qualities  of  the  heart  were 
however  wanting  in  him»  I  mean  probity,  sincerity,  equity,  and 
good  faith:  nor  was  he  altogether  free  from  suspicions  of 
avarice,  which  is  a  great  blemish  in  the  character  of  a  statesman. 
^  Nevertheless,  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  action  are  re- ' 
lated  of  him,  which  speak  a  great  and  disinterested  soul.  *  His 
daughter  being  asked  of  him  in  marriage,  he  preferred  an 
honest  poor  man  to  a  rich  one  of  an  indifferent  character ;  and 
gave  for  his  reason,  *  That  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law,  he 
would  much  rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  merit.* 

Sect.  IV.    The  Revolt  of  the  Eqyptians  against  Pbrsia 
SUPPORTED  BY  THB  ATHENIANS. — ^^  The  Egyptians,     ^  M 
in  the  mean  time,  to  free  themselves  from  a  foreign   x^.^j.'c. 
yoke  which  was  insupportable  to  them,  revolted  from       ^^' 
Artaxerxes,  and  made   Inarus,   prince  of  the  Libyans,  their 
king.     They  called  in  to  their  assistance  the  Athenians,  who 
having  at  that  time  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  at  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  imme- 
diately set  sail   for   Egypt;  judging  this  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Persians,  by  driving 
them  out  of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt,  he  raised  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  resolved     ^  ^ 
to  march   in   person  against  the   rebels.     But  his   j^^'q^ 
friends  advising  him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that      **^ 
expedition,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Achaemenes,  one  of 
his  brothers.     The  latter  being  arrived  in  Egypt,  encamped  his 
great  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.     During  this  interval,  the 
Athenians  having  defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  either  de- 
stroyed or  taken  fifty  of  their  ships,  went  up  that  river,  landed 
their  forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimis  their  general ; 
and   having  joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,   they  charged 
Achaemenes,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  that 

»  Plut.  tn  T/iemut  p.  121. 

«  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  68,  71,  72.     Ctcs.  c.  32—35.     Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  54—59. 

•  Themistocles,  cum  consuleretur  iitrum  bono  viro  pauperi,  an  minus  probato 
diviti  filiara  collocaret:  Eoo  vsno,  inquit,  malo  virum  qui  fecunia  eoeat,  quam 
PECUKIAM  Qvm  VIRO.    Cic.  dc  Offic.  1.  ii.  c.  71. 
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Persian  general  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  soldiers  were 
slain.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  Memphis,  whither  the  con- 
querors pursued  them,  and  immediately  made  themselves 
masters  of  two  quarters  of  the  city :  but  the  Persians  having 
fortified  themselves  in  the  third,  called  the  white  wall^  which 
was  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  three,  they  were  besi^ed 
in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they  made  a  most  vigorous 
defence,  till  they  were  at  last  delivered  by  the  forces  seat  to 
their  aid. 

Artaxerxes  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  how  much 

A.M.  the  Athenians  had  contributed  to  it;  in  order  to 
ADt^c.    make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and  hinder  them 

^^*  from  acting  agiunst  him,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  engage  them 
to  proclaim  war  against  the  Athenians.     But  the  Lacedaemo- 

A.  M.  nians  having  rejected  the  offer,  their  refusal  did  not 
Aii^^'c.   ftbate  his  ardour,  and  accordingly  he  gave  Megabyzus 

^^'  and  Artabazus  the  command  of  the  forces  destined 
against  Egypt.  These  generals  immediately  raised  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  Cilicia  and  Phcenicia.  They 

A.  M.     were   obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equipped. 


Ant^c.  which  was  not  till  the  next  year.  Artabazus  then 
^^'  took  upon  him  the  command  of  it,  and  sailed  to- 
wards the  Nile,  whilst  Megabyzus,  at  the  head  of  the  land 
army,  marched  towards  Memphis.  He  raised  the  si^e  of 
that  city,  and  afterwards  fought  Inarus.  Ail  the  forces  on 
both  sides  engaged  in  this  battle,  in  which  Inarus  was  en- 
tire!/ defeated  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled,  sufiered 
most  in  this  slaughter. 

Aiter  this  defeat  Inaius,  though  wounded  by  Megabyzus, 
retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  such  Egyptians  as  were 
willing  to  follow  him  ;  and  reached  Byblos,  a  city  in  the  island 
of  Prosopitis,  which  is  surrounded  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile, 
both  of  which  are  navigable.  The  Athenians  ran  their  fleet 
into  one  of  these  arms,  where  it  was  secured  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  this 
island. 

After  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  was  reunited  to  the  empire   of  Artaxerxes 
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except  Amyrteus,  who  had  still  a  small  party  in  the  fens,  where 
he  long  supported  himself,  through  the  difficulty  the  Persians 
found  in  penetrating  far  enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still  carrying  on.  The  Persians 
finding  that  they  made  no  progress  by  the  usual  x.  m. 
methods  of  attack,  because  they  had  to  deal  with  a^.'c. 
persons  who  were  not  deficient  either  in  courage  or  **** 
skill  to  defend  themselves,  had  recourse  to  an  extraordinary 
expedient,  which  soon  produced  what  force  had  not  been  able 
to  eflFect  They  turned  the  course,  by  different  canals,  of  that 
arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by  that  means 
opened  themselves  a  passage  for  their  whole  army  to  enter  the 
island.  Inarus  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  capitulated  with  Mega- 
byzus  for  himself,  for  all  his  Egyptians,  and  about  fifty 
Athenians,  and  surrendered  upon  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  The  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forceS) 
which  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  resolved  to  hold 
out  longer ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  ships, 
and  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword  in 
hand,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  in  imitation  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  refused  to  yield,  and  were  all  cut  to 
pieces  at  Thermopylae.  The  Persians  hearing  they  had  taken 
so  desperate  a  resolution,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack 
them.  A  peace  was  therefore  offered  them,  with  a  promise 
that  they  should  all  be  permitted  to  leave  Egypt,  and  have 
free  passage  to  their  native  country  either  by  sea  or  land. 
They  accepted  these  conditions,  put  the  conquerors  in  posses- 
sion of  Ryblos  and  of  the  whole  island,  and  went  by  land  to 
Cyrene,  where  they  embarked  for  Greece :  but  most  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  this  expedition  perished  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  sustained  on 
this  occasion.  Another  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  which  they  sent  to 
the  aid  of  their  besieged  countrymen,  sailed  up  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  Nile  (just  after  the  Athenians  had  surrendered)  to  disen- 
gage them,  not  knowing  what  had  happened.  But  the  instant 
they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at  sea,  followed 
them  and  attacked  their  rear,  whilst  the  army  discharged  showers 
of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  only  a  few 
ships  escaped,  which  opened  themselves  a  way  through  the 
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enemy's  fleet,  and  all  the  rest  were  lost.     Thus  ended  the  fatal 

war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years  in  Egypt,  which 

A  .]^      kingdom  was  now  united  again  to  the  Persian  empire, 

An?j!c.  ^^^  continued  so   during  the   rest  of  the  reign  of 

^^**      Artaxerxes,  of  which  this  is  the  twentieth  year.     But 

the  prisoners  who. were   taken  in  this  war  met  with  a  most 

unhappy  fate. 

Sect.  V.  Inarus  is  dhlivbrbd  up  to  the  King's 
A.  M.  Mother,  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty. 
Ant. j.c.  The  Affliction  of  Megabyzus,  who  revolts. — 
^^'  **  Artaxerxes,  after  having  for  five  years  refused  to 
gratify  the  request  of  his  mother,  who  daily  importuned  him 
to  put  Inarus  and  the  Athenians  who  had  been  taken  with  him 
into  her  hands,  in  order  that  she  might  sacrifice  them  to  the 
manes  of  Achsemenes  her  son,  at  last  yielded  'to  her  solicita- 
tions. But  how  blind,  how  barbarously  weak,  must  this  king 
have  been,  to  break  through  the  most  solemn  engagements 
merely  through  complaisance ;  who  (deaf  to  remorse)  violated 
the  law  of  nations,  solely  to  avoid  offending  a  most  unjust 
mother.  ®  This  inhuman  princess,  without  regard  to  the  faith 
of  the  treaty,  caused  Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all 
the  rest.  Megabyzus  was  in  the  deepest  affliction  on  that 
account ;  for,  as  he  had  promised  tha^  no  injury  should  be  done 
them,  the  dishonour  reflected  principally  on  him.  He,  there- 
fore, left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Syria,  of  which  he  was 
governor ;  and  his  discontent  was  so  great,  that  he  raised  an 
army  and  revolted  openly. 

The  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of 

A.  M.      the  court,  against  him  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 

Ant^lic.    thousand  men.    Megabyzus  engaged  Osiris,  wounded 

^^'       him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his  army  to  flight. 

Artaxerxes  sending  to  demand  Osiris,  Megabyzus  generously 

dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were  cured. 

The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another  army  against  him, 

A.  M      the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  Menostanes,  son  to 

Anl^j!'c.    Artarius  the  king's  brother,  and  governor  of  Babylon. 

^^'      This  general  was  not  more  fortunate  than  the  former. 

*  Ctes.  c.  XXXV. — xl.  •  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  72. 
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He  also  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  and  Megabyzus  gained 
as  signal  a  victory  as  the  former. 

Artaxerxes  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by  force  of 
arms,  sent  his  brother  Artarius  and  Amytis  his  sister,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Megabyzus,  with  several  other  persons  of  the  first 
quality,  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  They 
succeeded  in  their  negoitation ;  the  king  pardoned  him,  and  he 
returned  to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion  raising  himself  on  his 
hinder  feet,. was  going  to  rush  upon  the  king,  when  Megabyzus 
seeing  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  fired  with  zeal  and  affection 
for  his  sovereign,  hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed  him. 
But  Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  affronted  him,  in 
darting  at  the  lion  first,  commanded  Megabyzus's  head  to  be 
struck  off.  Amytis  the  king's  sister,  and  Amestris  his  mother, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  change 
this  sentence  into  perpetual  banishment.  Megabyzus  was 
therefore  sent  to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  condemned 
to  end  his  days  there :  however,  five  years  after,  disguising 
himself  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  Susa, 
where,  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  he  was 
restored  to  favour,  and  continued  so  till  his  deaths  which 
happened  some  years  after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Megabyzus  was  extremely  regretted  by  tlie  king  and  the 
whole  court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general.  Artaxerxes 
owed  both  his  crown  and  life  to  him :  *  but  it  is  of  dangerous 
consequence  for  a  subject,  when  his  sovereign  is  under  too 
many  obligations  to  him.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Megabyzus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Artaxerxes 
should  have  been  so  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired  with  jealousy 
against  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  merely  because,  in  a  party  of 
hunting,  he  had  wounded  the  beast  they  were  pursuing  before 
him.  Can  anything  be  so  weak?  And  is  this  placing  the 
point  of  honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king  ?  Nevertheless, 
history  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind.    I  am 

*  Beneficia  eo  usque  IsU  sunt,  dum  videntur  exolvi  Dosse ;  ubi  multam  ante- 
vert^re,  pro  gratis  odium  redditur.    Tacit  Annai,  I.  ir.  c.  18. 
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apt  to  believe.  From  some  expressions  of  '  Plutarch,  that 
Artaxerxes  was  ashamed  o(  the  wild  fury  to  which  this  false 
delicacy  had  raised  him,  and  that  he  made  some  kind  of 
public  atonement  for  it:  for,  according  to  this  author,  he 
published  a  decree,  importing,  that  any  man  who  was  hunting 
with  the  king,  should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  javelin  first  at 
the  beast,  if  opportunity  should  offer;  and  he,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  the  first  Persian  monarch  who  granted  such  a 
permission. 

Sect.  VI.  Artaxkrxes  sbnds  Ezra,  and  aftbrwards 
Nkubmiah,  to  Jerusalem. — Before  I  proceed  in  the  history 
of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  relate,  in  few  words,  what 
events  happened  among  the  people  of  Giod,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
history  of  that  prince. 

*  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Ezra 
A.  M.  obtained  of  the  king  and  his  seven  counsellors  an 
AntTc.  arople  commission,  empowering  him  to  return  to 
*^'  Jerusalem  with  all  such  Jews  as  would  follow  him 
thither,  in  order  to  reestablish  the  Jewish  government  and 
religion,  and  to  regulate  both  agreeably  to  their  own  laws. 
Ezra  was  descended  from  Saraia,  who  was  high-priest  of  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nabuchodonosor, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  his  command.  Ezra  was  a  very 
learned  and  pious  man,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures ; 
on  account  of  which  it  is  said  of  him,  ^  *  That  he  was  very 
ready  in  the  law  of  Moses  that  was  given  by  the  God  of  Israel.' 
He  set  out  from  Babylon  with  the  gifts  and  offerings  which  the 
king,  his  courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  staid  in  Babylon, 
had  put  into  his  hands  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
which  he  gave  to  the  priests  upon  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  by  the  commission  which  Artaxerxes  gave  him,  that 
this  prince  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel,  as,  in 
commanding  his  officers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all  things 
necessary  for  their  worship,   he   adds,  ^ '  Let  all  things  be 

f  Flut.  ijf  Apophthegm,  p.  173.  «  Ezra  vii.  &c. 

I*  1  Eidru  viii.  3.  «  Ibid.  21. 
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performed  after  the  law  of  God  diligently,  unto  the  most  high 
God,  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  king  and 
his  son.'     This  commission,  as  I  observed,  empowered  him  t^ 
settle  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Jews,  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  Moses ;  to   appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to  punish 
evil-doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning  their  persons,  and  confis- 
cating their  possessions,  but  also  by  sending  tliem  into  banish- 
ment, and  even  sentencing  them  to  death,  according      ^  ^ 
to  the  crimes  they  should  commit.     Such  was'  the   xn?^'c 
power  with  which. Ezra  was  invested,  and  which  he       ***• 
exercised  faithfully  during  thirteen  years,  till  Nehemiah  brought 
a  new  commission  from  the  Persian  court. 

^  Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew,  of  distinguished  merit  and  piety, 
and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  king  Artaxerxes.  This  was  a 
very  considerable  employment  in  the  Persian  court,  because  of 
the  privilege  annexed  to  it,  of  being  often  near  the  king's  person, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  most  favourable 
moments.  However,  neither  this  exalted  station,  nor  the 
settlement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity,  could  oblite- 
rate from  his  mind  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  nor  their 
religion:  neither  his  love  for  the  one,  nor  his  zeal  for  the 
other,  were  abated ;  and  his  heart  was  still  in  Zion.  Some 
Jews  who  were  come  from  Jerusalem,  having  informed  him  of 
the  sad  state  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates 
were  burnt  down,  and  the  inhabitants  thereby  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  their  enemies  and  the  scorn  of  their  neighbours ;  the 
af&iction  of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
menaced,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  one  of  his  piety.  One  day  as  he 
was  waiting  upon  the  king,  the  latter  observing  an  unusual  air 
of  melancholy  in  Nehemiah*  s  countenance,  asked  him  the 
cause  of  it ;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tenderness  of  heart 
rarely  found  in  those  of  his  high  rank,  which  nevertheless  is 
much  more  valuable  than  the  most  shining  qualities.  Nehe- 
miah took  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  calamitous 
state  of  his  country ;  owned  that  to  be  the  subject  of  his  grief; 
and  humbly  entreated  that  leave  might  be  given  him  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  it.    The  kings 

^  Nehem.  c  u  u. 
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of  Persia  his  predecessors  had  permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  but  not  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  Artaxerxes 
immediately  caused  a  decree  to  be  drawn  up,  that  the  walls 
and  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt;  and  Nehemiah,  as 
governor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  decree  in  execu- 
tion. The  king,  to  do  him  the  greater  honour,  ordered  a  body 
of  horse,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  distinction,  to  escort  him 
thither.  He  likewise  writ  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  to  give  him  all  the  assistance 
possible  in  forwarding  the  work  for  which  he  was  sent.  This 
pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of  his  commission  with  incre* 
dible  zeal  and  activity. 

*  It  is  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, that  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks  mentioned 
in  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  after  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  appear,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  I  shall  here  insert  the 
whole  prophecy,  but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it,  as  it 
may  be  found  in  other  writers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  this 
history. 

"  *  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,-  therefore  understand  the 
matter,  and  consider  the  vision.  Seventy  weeks  are  detemiined 
iipon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  trans- 
gression, and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to 
seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy. 
Know  therefore  and  understand,  that  from  the  going  forth 

OF  THE  COMMANDMENT  TO  RESTORE  AND  TO  BUILD  JERUSALEM, 

unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  three- 
score and  two  weeks :  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times.  And  after  threescore  and  two 
weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself :  and  the 
people  of  the  prince  that  shall  Come,  shall  destroy  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood  ;  and 
unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he 
shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations, 

»  Dan.  ix.  23—27.  "»  Ibid. 
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he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and* 
that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate.'      , 

**  When  Ezra  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view  was  to  restore 
religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  arranged  the  books  of  Scripture 
in  their  proper  order,  revised  them  all  very  carefully,  and 
collected  the  ancient  documents  relating  to  the  people  of  God, 
in  order  to  compose  out  of  them  the  two  books  of  Chronicles, 
to  which  he  added  the  history  of  his  own  times,  which  was 
finished  by  Nehemiah.  With  their  books  ends  the  long  history 
which  Moses  had  begun,  and  which  the  writers  who  came  after 
him  continued  in  a  regular  series,  till  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem. 
The  rest  of  the  sacred  history  is  not  written  in  that  uninter- 
rupted order.  Whilst  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the 
latter  part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom  profane  authors 
call  the  father  of  history,  began  to  write.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of  Scripture  flourished  about 
the  same  time  with  the  first  author  of  the  Grecian  history ; 
and  when  it  began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  compute  only 
from  Abraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Herodotus 
made  no  mention  of  the  Jews  in  his  history ;  for  the  Greeks 
desired  to  be  informed  of  such  nations  only  as  were  famous  for 
their  wars,  their  commerce  and  grandeur;  so  that  as  Judea 
was  then  but  just  rising  from  its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the 
attention  of  that  people. 

m 

Sect.  VH.     Character   of  Pericles.     The   Methods 

EMPLOYED  BY  HIM  TO  GAIN  THE  AfFECTION  OF  THE  PeOPLE. 

I  now  return  to  Greece.  Since  the  banishment  of  Themisto- 
cles,  and  the  death  of  Aristides,  (the  exact  time  of  which  is  not 
known,)  two  citizens,  Cimon  and  Pericles,  divided  all  influence  • 
and  authority  in  Athens.  Pericles  was  much  younger  than 
Cimon,  and  of  a  quite  different  character.  As  he  will  make  a 
very  considerable  figure  in  the  following  history,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what  manner  he 
had  been  educated,  and  his  scheme  and  method  of  government. 
**  Pericles  descended,  by  the  mother's  as  well  as  father's 
side,  from  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Athens. 
His  father  Xauthippus,  who  defeated  at  Mycale  the  king  of 

•  Bo3suet*s  Unwenal  Hittorif.  ?  Plut.  in  wV.  Pcricl,  p.  159—156. 
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Persia's  lieutenants,  married  Agarista,  niece  to  ClLsthenes,  who 
expelled  the  Pisistratids,  or  descendants  of  Pisistratus  the 
tyrant,  *and  established  a  popular  government  in  Athens. 
Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for  the  design  he  had 
formed  of  engaging  in  state  afiairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  particularly  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  surnamed  the 
Intelligence,  from  his  being  the  first,  as  we  are  told,  who 
ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as  the  formation  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  universe,  not  to  chance,  as  some  philosophers,  nor 
to  a  fatal  necessity,  but  to  a  superior  intelligence,  who  disposed 
and  governed  all  things  with  wisdom.  This  tenet  or  opinion 
subsisted  long  before  his  time ;  but  he  perhaps  set  it  in  a 
stronger  light  than  all  others  had  done,  and  taught  it  methodi- 
cally and  from  principles.  Anaxagoras  thoroughly  instructed 
his  pupil  in  that  part  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  nature, 
and  which  is  therefore  called  *  physics.  Iliis  study  gave  him 
a  strength  and  greatness  of  soul,  which  raised  him  above  aa 
infinite  number  of  vulgar  prejucfices  and  vain  practices  gene- 
rally observed  in  his  time;  which,  in  afiairs  of  state  and 
military  enterprises,  often  disconcerted  the  wisest  and  most 
necessary  measures,  or  defeated  them  by  scrupulous  delays, 
authorized  and  covered  with  the  specious  veil  of  religion. 
These  were  sometimes  dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times 
dreadful  phaenomena,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  else 
omens  and  presages;  not  to  mention  the  wild  chimeras  of 
judiciary  astrology.  The  knowledge  of  nature,  free  from  the 
groveling  and  weak  superstition  to  which  ignorance  gives  birth, 
inspired  him,  says  Plutarch,  with  a  well-grounded  piety  towards 
the  gods,  attended  with  a  strength  of  mind  that  was  immovable, 
and  a  calm  hope  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  them. 
Although  he  found  infinite  charms  in  this  study,  he  did  not 
however  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  states- 
man ;  and  he  had  so  much  power  over  himself  (a  very  difficult 
thing)  as  to  prescribe  to  himself  limits  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

But  the  talent  which  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 

*  The  ancients,  under  this  name,  comprehended  what  we  call  physics  and  meta- 
physics ;  the  latter  of  wbi6h  implies  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  as  God  and 
spirits ;  and  the  former,  that  of  bodies. 
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becau^  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  necessary  instniment  of 
all  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  conducting  and  governing  the 
people,  was  eloquence.  And  indeed,  those  who  possessed  this 
talent,  in  a  free  state  like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of  reigning 
in  the  assemblies,  engrossing  suffrages,  determining  a&irs,  and 
exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people.  He  therefore  made  this  his  chief  object,  and 
the  mark  to  which  all  his  other  improvements,  as  well  as 
whatsoever  he  had  learnt  from  Anaxagoras,  were  directed  ;* 
suffusing,  to  borrow  Plutarch's  expression,  over  the  study  of 
philosophy  the  dye  of  rhetoric ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
Pericles,  to  embellish  and  adorn  his  discourse,  heightened  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning,  with  the  colouring  and 
graces  of  eloquence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so  much 
time  on  this  study,  for  hk  success  far  exceeded  his  utmost^ 
hopes,  f  The  poets,  his  contemporariea,  used  to  say,  that  he 
lightened,  thundered^  and  agitated  all  Greece,  so  powerful  was 
his  eloquence.  |  It  had  thoae  piercing  and  lively  strokes,  that 
reach  the  inmost  soul ;  and  his  discourse  left  always  an 
irresistible  incentive,  a  kind  of  spur,  behind  it  in  the  minds  of 
his  auditors.  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty  with  strength ; 
and  Cicero  observes,  that  at  the  very  time  he  opposed,  with  the 
greatest  tenaciousness,  the  inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Athe* 
nians,  he  had  the  art  to  make  even  severity  itself,  and  the  kind 
of  harshness  with  which  he  spoke  against  the  flatterers  of  the 
people,  popular.  There  waa  no  resisting  the  solidity  of  his 
arguments,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  words;  whence  it  was  said, 
that  the  goddess  of  persuasion,  wttir  all  her  graces,  resided  on 
his  lips.  And  indeed,  asThucydides,^  his  rival  and  adversary, 
was  one  day  asked,  whether  he  or  Pericles  was«  the  best  wrestler 

t  Ab  Arifttophane  poetH  fulgurare,  tonare,  permiwere  Gmciam  dictvs  eat  Cic. 
in  Oral.  u.  29. 

X  Quid  Pericles?  De  cujus  diceudi  copit  sic  accepinms,  vt,  cdm  coDtn  voIvd- 
Utem  Atheniensium  loqueretur  pro  salute  patria,  severius  tamen  id  ipsuin,  quod  ille 
contra  populares  homines  diceret,  populare  omnibus  et  jacundum  videretur :  cujus 
in  labris  veteres  comic! — ^leporem  habitftsse  dizerunt :  tantamque  vim  in  eo  fiiisse, 
at  in  eorum  mentibos,  qui  avdtssent,  quasi  aculeos  quosdam  ^linqueret.  Cic.  I. 
lif.  de  Orat.  n.  138. 

$  Not  the  historian* 
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•  Whenever/  says  he,  •  I  have  given  him  a  fall,  he  affirms  the 
contrary,  in  such  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that  he  persuades 
all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not  throw  him,  though  they  them- 
selves saw  him  on  the  ground.'  Nor  was  he  less  prudent  and 
reserved  than  strong  and  vehement  in  his  speeches ;  and  it  is 
related,  that  he  never  spoke  in  public,  till  after  he  had  besought 
the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  expression  to  drop  from  him,  either 
incongruous  to  his  subject,  or  offensive  to  the  people,  p  When- 
ever he  was  to  appear  in  the  assembly,  before  he  came  out  of 
his  house  he  used  to  say  to  himself,  '  Remember,  Pericles,  that 
thou  art  going  to  speak  to  men  bom  in  the  arms  of  liberty  ;  to 
Greeks,  to  Athenians.* 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  according  to 
historians,  used,  in  order  to  improve  his  mind  by  the  study  pf 
the  sciences,  and  to  attain  to  a  perfection  in  eloquence,  are  an 
excellent  lesson  to  such  persons  as  are  one  day  to  fill  the 
important  offices  of  state ;  and  a  just  censure  of  *  those,  who, 
disregarding  whatever  is  called  study  and  learning,  bring  into 
those  employments,  (upon  which  they  enter  without  knowledge 
or  experience,)  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  self-sufficiency,  and  a 
rash  boldness  in  deciding.  ^  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  where  he 
shows  that  it  is  to  statesmen  that  a  philosopher  ought  chiefly 
to  attach  himself  preferably  to  any  other  class  of  men,  (because 
in  instructing  them  he,  at  the  same  time,  teaches  whole  cities 
and  republics,)  verifies  his  assertion  from  the  example  of  the 
greatest  men  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help 
from  philosophy.  Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taught 
by  Anaxagoras ;  Dion  of  Syracuse  by  Plato ;  many  princes  of 
Italy  by  Pythagoras ;  Cato,  the  famous  censor,  travelled  to  the 
place  where  Athenodorus  lived,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
lastly,  the  famous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  always 
kept  Panaetius  the  philosopher  near  his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was,  to  study 
thoroughly  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  that  he 
might  discover  the  secret  springs  which  were  to  be  employed 

P  Flut.  frt  Sjrm/i.  1.  i.  p.  620.  q  Plut.  p.  777. 

•  Nunc  contra  plerique  ad  hoDores  adipiscendos,  et  ad  remp.  gerenddin.  niidi 
veniunt  et  inermes,  null4  cognitione  rerum,  nulU  scieotift  ornati.  Cic.  1.  iii. 
de  Oral,  n,  136. 
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in  order  to  set  them  in  motion ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  proper  to  act  for  acquiring  their  confidence  ;  *  for  it  was 
in  that  principally  that  the  great  men  among  the  ancients  used 
to  make  their  skill  and  politics  consist.  He  found  by  the. 
reflections  he  had  made  on  the  several  transactions  of  his  time, 
that  the  predominant  passions  of  this  people  were,  a  violent 
aversion  to  tyranny,  and  a  strong  love  of  liberty,  which  inspired 
them  with  sentiments  of  fear,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  of  all 
such  citizens  as  were  too  conspicuous  for  their  birth,  their 
personal  merit,  their  own  credit  and  authority,  or  that  of  their 
friends.  He  not  only  was  very  like  Pisistratus,  with  regard  to 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and  fluency  of  expression,  but  he 
also  resembled  him  very  much  in  the  features  of  his  face,  and 
his  whole  air  and  manner ;  and  he  observed,  that  the  oldest  of 
the  Athenians  who  had  seen  the  tyrant,  were  prodigiously 
struck  at  the  resemblance.  Besides,  he  was  very  rich,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  had  very  powerful 
friends.  To  prevent  therefore  his  being  obnoxious  to  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  the  people,  he  at  first  shunned 
public  business,  which  required  a  constant  attendance  in  the 
city ;  and  was  solely  intent  upon  distinguishing  himself  in  war 
and  dangers. 

But  when  he  saw  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  banished, 
and  Cimon  engaged  almost  continually  in  foreign  wars,  and 
absent  from  Greece ;  he  began  to  appear  in  public  with  greater 
confidence  than  before,  and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  people,  but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  far 
from  affecting  popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  suspicions  of 
his  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  still  more,  to  raise  a  strong 
bulwark  against  the  influence  and  authority  of  Cimon,  who  had 
joined  with  the  nobles. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct  and  way  of 
life  ;  and  assumed,  in  all  things,  the  character  of  a  statesman, 
wholly  busied  in  affairs  of  government,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  never  seen  in  the  streets, 
except  when  he  was  going  either  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
or  to  the  council.     He  on  a  sudden  left  off  going  to  banquets, 

*  Glim  noscenda  vulgi  nature,  et  quibas  modis  temperanter  haberetur :  senatusque 
et  optimatium  ingenia  qui  maxime  perdidicerant,  caUidi  ternporum  et  sapientet 
habebantur.     Tacit.  Anna!.  I.  iv.  c.  33. 
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assemblies,  and  other  diversions  of  that  kind  ^hich  he  had 
used  to  frequent ;  and  during  the  many  years  that  he  presided 
in  the  administration,  he  was  never  seen  to  go  to  supper  livitb 
his  friends,  except  once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

'He  *  knew  that  the  people,  who  are  naturally  fickle  and 
inconstant,  commonly  disregard  those  who  are  always  in  their 
sight ;  and  that  too  strong  a  desire  to  please  them,  grows  at 
last  tiresome  and  importunate ;  and  it  was  observed  that  such 
a  behaviour  was  very  prejudicial  to  Themistocles.  To  avoid 
this  error,  he  used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  assemblies ;  and 
never  appeared  before  the  people  but  at  intervals,  in  order  to 
make  himself  desired ;  and  to  preserve  such  an  ascendant  over 
their  minds  as  might  be  always  new,  and  not  worn  and  in  a 
manner  withered  by  an  over-great  assiduity  ;  wisely  reserving 
himself  for  great  and  important  occasions.  '  Hence  it  was  said 
that  he  imitated  Jupiter,  who,  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
according  to  some  philosophers,  busied  himself  in  great  events 
alone;  and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  less  importance  to 
subaltern  deities.  And  indeed  Pericles  used  to  transact  all 
petty  affiiirs  by  his  friends,  and  by  certain  orators  that  were 
entirely  devoted  to  him,  among  whom  was  Ephialtes. 

^  Pericles  employed  his  whole  industry  and  application  to 
gain  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  people,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  fiune  and  influence  of  Cimon.  However,  he  could 
not  equal  the  magnificence  and  liberality  of  his  rival,  whose 
immense  riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such 
largesses  as  appear  to  us  almost  incredit>le,  so  much  do  they 
difier  from  our  customs  in  that  respect.  Finding  it  impossible 
for  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular,  he  had  recourse  to 
another  expedient,  (in  order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace,) 
no  less  effectual  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  so  legitimate  and 
honourable.  He  was  the  first  who  caused  the  conquered 
lands  to  be  divided  among  the  citizens;  who  distributed  among 
them  the  public  revenues  for  the  expense  of  their  games  and 
shows,  and  annexed  pensions  to  all  public  employments;  so 
that  certain  sums  were  bestowed  on  them  regularly,  as  well  to 

'  Hut.  detm  laude,  p.  441.  •  Rat.  deger,  rep.  p.  811. 

.    •  Plut.  in  Pericl.y,  156. 

*  IsU  nostra  assiduitas,  Servi,  nescis  quaotum  interdum  aflferat  bominibus  futidii, 
quantum  satietatis — Utrique  nostrftm  desideiium  nihil  obfuiss^c.    Cic.  pro  Mur,  n.  21 . 
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prooure  them  a  place  at  the  games,  as  for  their  attendance  in 
tlie  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  fatal  this  unhappy  policy  was  to  the  republic,  and 
bow  many  evils  it  drew  after  it.  For  these  new  regulations, 
besides  draining  the  public  treasury,  gave  the  people  a  fondness 
for  expense  and  a  dissolute  turn  of  mind ;  whereas  they  before 
were  sober  and  modest,  and  contented  themselves  with  getting 
a  livelihood  by  their  sweat  and  labour. 

By  *such  arts  as  these  Pericles  had  gained  so  great  an 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  a  monarchical  power  under  a  republican  form 
of  government;  moulding  the  citizens  into  what  shape  he 
pleased,  and  presiding  with  unlimited  authority  in  all  theii 
assemblies.  And  indeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  scarce  any 
other  difference  between  Pisistiatus  and  Pericles,  than  that  the 
one  exercised  a  tyrannical  power  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  other 
by  the  strength  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he  had  made  a  very 
great  progress  under  Anaxagoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  enormous  as  it  was,  could  not  yet 
restrain  the  comic  writers  from  throwing  out  against  him  many 
very  severe  strokes  of  satire  in  the  theatres ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  poets  who  censured  Pericles  with  so 
much  boldness,  were  ever  punished,  or  even  called  to  account 
for  it  by  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  through  prudence  and 
policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb  this  licentiousness  of 
the  stage,  nor  to  silence  the  poets ;  that  he  might  amuse  and 
content  the  people  by  this  vain  shadow  of  liberty,  and  prevent 
their  discovering  that  they  really  were  enslaved. 

^  Pericles,  the  more  to  strengthen  his  own  influence,  engaged 
in  a  design  no  less  hazardous  than  bold.  He  resolved  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  of 
which  he  was  not  a  member,  because  he  had  never  been 
elected  either  f  Archon,  Thesmotheta,  king  of  the  sacrifices, 

«  Plut.  tfi  Pertc/.  p.  157.    In  dm.  p.  488. 

*  Pericles  felicissirous  naturae  incrementis,  sub  Anaxagor&  prseceptore  summo 
studio  perpolitus  et  instructus,.iiberis  Athenamm  cervicibus  jugum  servitutis  impo- 
suit :  egit  eaim  ille  urbem  et  versavit  arbitrio  suo-^Qiiid  inter  Pisistratum  et  Peri- 
clem  interfuit,  nisi  quod  ille  armatus,  hie  sine  armis  tyrannidem  exercuit  ?  Val. 
Max.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 

f  After  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  Athenian  government,  the 
supreme  authority  was  at  last  invested  in  nine  magistrates,  called  archons,  and  lasted 
but  one  year.     One  was  called  Rex,  Another  Polemarchus,  a  ihird  Archon,  and  this 
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or  Polemarch.  These  were  different  employments  in  the 
republic,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot ; 
and  none  but  those  who  had  behaved  uprightly  in  them,  were 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus.  Pericles,  taking  advantage 
of  Cimon's  absence,  set  Ephialtes,  who  was  his  creature,  at 
work  clandestinely;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  lessening  the 
power  of  that  illustrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of 
the  nobility  consisted.  The  people,  emboldened  and  supported 
by  so  powerful  a  faction,  subverted  all  the  fundamental  laws 
and  ancient  customs ;  took  from  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus 
the  cognizance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  causes  that  used  to 
be  brought  before  it,  leaving  it  very  few,  and  such  only  as 
were  of  little  consequence,  and  made  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  all  the  tribunals. 

Cimon,  on  his  return  to  Athenst  was  afflicted  to  see  the 
dignity  of  the  senate  trampled  under  foot,  and  therefore  set 
every  engine  at  work  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  authority,  and 
to  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the  same  form  as  it  had  been 
established  under  Clisthenes.  But  now  his  enemies  began  to 
exclaim  and  excite  the  people  against  him ;  reproaching  him, 
among  many  other  things,  for  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Cimon  had  himself  given  some  room  for 
this  reproach,  by  his  not  paying  sufficient  regard  to  the  Athenian 
delicacy:  for  m  speaking  to  them,  he  would  for  ever  extol  Lace- 
dsemonia;  and  whenever  he  censured  their  conduct  on  any  occa- 
sion, he  used  to  cry, '  The  Spatlans  do  not  act  in  this  manner.' 
Such  expressions  as  these  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hatred 
of  his  fellow-citizens;  but  an  event,  in  which  he  nevertheless 

had  no  share,  made  him  the  object  of  their  utmost  detestation. 
•  « 

Skct.  Y IIL    An  Earthquake  in  Sparta.     Insurrection 
OF  the  Helots.     Seeds  of  division  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans.     Cimon  is  sent  into  Banishment. — 
^,  M,     *  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus, 
Aiif^f^i.    there   happened  the   most  dreadful  earthquake  in 
*^°-      Sparta  that  had  ever  been  known.     In  several  places 
the  country  was  entirely  swallowed  up ;  Taygetus  and  other 

magistrate  was  properly  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year;  and 
six  Thesmothetse,  Y/ho  presided  immediately  oyer  the  laws  and  decrees. 

>  Plut.  m  dm.  p.  48S,  489. 
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mountains  were  shaken  to  their  foundations ;  many  of  their 
summits  being  torn  away,  came  tumbling  down ;  and  the  wbolo 
city  was  laid  in  ruins,  five  houses  only  excepted.  To  heighten 
the  calamity,  the  Helots,  who  were  slaves  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover 
their  liberty,  flew  up  r  ^d  down  every  part  of  the  city,  to  mur- 
der such  as  had  escaped  the  earthquake:  but  finding  them 
under  arms,  and  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  by  the  prudent 
foresight  of  Archidamus,  wlio  had  assembled  them  round  him, 
they  retired  into  the  neighboaring  cities,  and  commenced  that 
very  day  open  war,  having  entered  into  alliance  witH  several  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  Messenians, 
who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to  Athens  to 
implore  succours;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Ephialtes,  who 
declared  that  it  would  be  no  way  advisable  to  assist  them,  nor 
to  rebuild  a  city  that  was  the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  left  in  its  ruins,  and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby 
humbled  for  ever.  But,  Cimon  being  struck  with  horror  at 
these  politics,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  welfare 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  aggrandizing  of  his  country; 
declaring,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  was  absolutely  impro- 
per *  to  leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of  its  legs,  and  Athens  without 
a  counterpoise:'  the  people  came  into  his  opinion,  and  accord- 
ingly a  succour  was  voted.  Sparta  and  Athens  might  indeed 
be  considered  as  the  two  limbs  on  which  Greece  stood;  so 
that  if  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  Greece  would  be  inevitably 
crippled.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  Athenians  were  so  elate 
with  their  grandeur,  and  were  become  so  proud  and  enterpris- 
ing, that  they  wanted  a  curb  to  check  their  impetuosity  ;  and 
none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state  being  the  only  one 
that  was  capable  of  being  a  counterpoise  to  the  headstrong 
disposition  of  the  Athenians.  Cimon  therefore  marched  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  four  thousand  men. 

We  have  here  an  exiample  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
a  man  of  fine  talents  and  abilities  has  in  a  state,  when  a  great 
fund  of  merit  is  united  in  his  person  with  a  well-established 
reputation  for  probity,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  the  good 
of  his  country.     Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty,  succeeds  in 
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inspiring  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  msignanimous  senti* 
ments,  which  in  outward  appearance  interfered  with  their 
interest;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  a  secret 
jealousy,  which  never  fails  to  show  itself  in  the  most  sensible 
manner  on  these  occasions.  By  the  ascendant  and  authority 
which  his  virtue  gives  him,  he  raises  them  above  the  groveling 
and  unjust  (though  too  common)  political  views,  that  prompt 
the  people  to  consider  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours  as  an 
advantage,  which  the  mterest  of  their  own  country  permits  and 
even  enjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counsels  of  Cimon 
were  perfectly  wise  and  equitable :  but  it  is  surprising  how  fie 
could  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  a  whole  people  approve  them, 
since  this  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of 
the  wisest  and  gravest  senators. 

7  Some  time  after,  the  Lacedaemonians  again  implored  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Messenians  and  Helots,  who 
had  seized  upon  Ithome.  But  these  forces  being  arrived 
under  the  command  of  Cimon,  the  Spartans  began  to  dread 
their  intrepidity,  their  power,  and  great  fame ;  and  affronted 
them  so  far,  as  to  send  them  back,  upon  suspicion  of  their 
harbouring  ill  designs,  and  of  intending  to  turn  their  arms 
against  them. 

The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and  resentment^ 
they  declared  themselves,  from  that  very  day,  enemies  to  all 
who  should  fitvour  the  Lacedaemonian  interest;  for  which 
reason  they  banished  Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  misunderstanding  between  these  two 
nations,  which  afterwards  increased  through  mutual  discontent, 
displayed  itself  in  so  strong  a  manner.  It  was  nevertheless 
suspended  for  some  years,  by  truces  and  treaties,  which  pre- 
vented its  consequences  ;  but  it  at  last  broke  out  in  the  most 
violent  manner  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithome,  after  making 
a  ten  years'  defence  in  it,  surrendered  at  last  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  gave  them  their  lives  upon  condition  that  they 
should  never  return  to  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  to 
exasperate  the  Lacedaemonians,  received  them  with  their  wives 

•  Plut.mCww.    Thucyd.l  i.  p.  67,  68. 
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and  children,  and  settled  them  in  Naupactus,  of  which  they 
had  just  before  possessed  themselves.  'The  inhabitants  of 
Megara  at  the  same  time  went  over  from  the  Spartans  to  the 
Athenians.  In  this  manner  several  leagues  were  concluded 
on  both  sides,  and  many  battles  were  fought ;  the  most  famous 
of  which  was  that  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which  Diodorus 
equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Plataeae,  and  in  which 
Myronides  the  Athenian  general  defeated  the  Spartans,  who 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans. 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon,  thinking  himself  dis- 
pensed from  bis  proscription,  repaired  in  arms  with  ^.  m. 
some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  country,  and  An??  c. 
to  fight  in  the  Athenian  army  against  the  Lacedasmo-  ^^' 
nians :  but  his  enemies  caused  him  to  be  ordered  to  retire. 
However,  before  he  went  away,  he  exhorted  his  companions, 
who  were  no  less  suspected  than  himself  of  favouring  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  fight 
with  the  greatest  courage,  to  prove  their  innocence ;  and  if 
possible,  to  efiace  from  the  minds  of  their  citizens  a  suspicion 
so  injurious  to  them  all.  Accordingly  those  brave  soldiers, 
who  were  a  hundred  in  number,  fired  by  his  words,  requested 
him  to  give  them  his  whole  armour,  which  they  placed  in  the 
centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  in  a  manner 
present  and  before  their  eyes.  They  fought  with  so  much 
valour  and  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Athenians,  who  deeply  repented  their  having 
accused  them  so  unjustly. 

I  omit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

Sect.  IX.     Cimon  is  recalled.     He  establishes  Peace 

BETWEEN    THE    TWO  CiTIES.       Hb    GAINS    SEVERAL  VICTORIES, 

WHICH  reduce  Artaxerxbs  to  the  Necessity  of  conclud- 
ing A  Treaty  highly  honourable  to  the  Greeks.  Cimon's 
Death. — ^  The  Athenians,  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they 
had  for  Cimon,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  in  which  be 
had  spent  five  years.  It  was  Pericles  himself  who  proposed 
and  drew  up  that  decree ;  so  moderate  in  those  times,  says 

'  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  69,  71.     Diod.  L  xi.  p.  59—65. 
•  Plut.  in  Cm.  p.  489.  ^  Ibid.  p.  490. 
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Plutarch,  were  feuds  and  animosities,  and  so  easy  to  be  ap- 
peased, when  the  public  welfare  required  it ;  and  so  happily 
did  ambition,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lively 
passions,  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  comply  with 
the  occasions  of  the  public. 

^  The  instant  Cimon  returned,  he  stifled  the  sparks  of  war 
A.  M.      which  were  going  to  break  out  among  the  Greeks, 

An?j!'a  reconciled  the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with  them 
*^'  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five  years.  And  to  prevent 
the  Athenians,  who  were  grown  haughty  in  consequence  of 
the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from  having  an  opportu- 
nity, or  harbouring  a  design,  to  attack  their  neighbours  and 
allies,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  lead  them  at  a  great  distance 
from  home  against  the  common  enemy;  thus  endeavouring, 
m  an  honourable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and  enrich 
them  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly  he  put  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of  these  into  Bgypt 
to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed  with  the  rest  against 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Artabazus  was  at  that  time  in  those 
seas  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and  Megabyzus,  the 
other  general  of  Artaxerxes,  with  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  As  soon  as  the  squa- 
dron which  Cimon  had  sent  into  Egypt  had  joiqed  his  fleet, 
he  sailed  and  attacked  Artabazus,  and  took  a  hundred  of  his 
ships.  He  sunk  many  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  Phcenicia.  And  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only 
a  prelude  to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia  in  his 
return,  attacked  Megabyzus,  defeated  him,  and  cut  to  pieces  a 
prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Cyprus  with  this  double  triumph,  and  laid  si^e  to  Citium,  a 
strong  city  of  very  great  importance.  His  design,  afVer  he  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  island,  was  to  sail  for  Egypt, 
and  again  embroil  the  affairs  of  the  barbarians;  for  he  had 
very  extensive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  project  than  that 
of  entirely  subverting  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia.  The 
rumours  which  prevailed,  that  Themistocles  was  to  command 
against  him,  added  fresh  fire  to  his  courage ;  and,  almost 
assured  of  success,  he  was  infinitely  pleased  with  the  occasion 

•  Plut.  in  Cm,  p.  490.     Died.  1.  xii.  p.  73,  74. 
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of  trying  his  strength  against  that  general.  But  wc  have 
already  seen  that  Themistocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
about  this  time. 

*  Artaxerxes,  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sustained 
such  great  losses,  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly,  he  sent  orders  to  his  generals 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Athenians,  upon  the  most  advan- 
tageous conditions  they  could.  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus 
sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommodation. 
Plenipotentiaries  were  chosen  on  both  sides,  and  Callias  was 
at  the  head  of  those  of  Athens.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were  as  follows  :  1.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should 
enjoy  their  liberty,  with  such  laws  and  forms  of  government  as 
they  should  think  fit  to  choose.  2.  That  no  Persian  ship  of 
war  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between  the  Cyanean 
and  Chelidonian  islands,  that  is,  from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the 
coasts  of  Pamphylia.  3.  That  no  Persian  general  should 
advance  any  troops  within  three  days*  march  of  those  seas. 
4.  That  the  Athenians  should  not  invade  any  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  Persia.  These  articles  being  ratified 
by  both  parties,  peace  was  proclaimed. 

Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by 
the  Athenians,  had  lasted  fifty-one  years  complete,     ^.  |^, 
and  in  which  infinite  numbers  of  Persians  as  well  as  Ant^'c. 
Greeks  had  perished.  *^^- 

*  Whilst  this  treaty  was  negotiating,  Cimon  died,  either  of 
sickness,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  the  siege  of  Citium. 
When  he  was  near  his  end,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  sail 
with  the  fleet  immediately  for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death 
with  the  utmost  care.  Acconlingly  this  was  executed  with  so 
much  secresy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies  once  sus- 
pected it ;  and  they  returned  safe  to  Athens;  still  under  the 
conduct  and  auspices  of  Cimon,  though  he  had  been  dea<l 
above  thirty  days. 

Cimon  was  universally  regretted,*  which  is  no  wonder, 
since  he  was  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  that  dignify  the 
soul ;  a  most  tender  son,  a  faithful  friend  ;  a  citizen  zealous 

•»  DioJ.  p.  74,  75.  •  Plut.  in  Cm.  p.  491. 

*  Sic  sc  gerendo^miiilme  est  miraiulum,  si  et  vita  ejus  fuit  sccura,  et  morstcerba 
Cor.  Nep.  in  Cim.  c.  iv. 
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for  the  good  of  his  country ;  a  great  politician,  an  accom- 
plished general ;  modest  when  raised  to  the  highest  employ- 
ments and  most  distinguished  honours ;  liberal  and  beneficent 
almost  to  profusion  ;  simple  and  averse  to  ostentation  of  every 
kind,  even  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  abundance ;  in  fine,  so 
great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,  as  to  share  his  whole  estate 
with  them,  without  being  ashamed  of  such  companions  of  his 
fortune.  History  mentions  no  statues  or  monuments  erected 
to  his  memory,  nor  any  magnificent  obsequies  celebrated  after 
his  death  ;  but  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid  him,  was 
the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  people ;  *  these  were  permanent  and 
lasting  statues,  which  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  inclemencies  of 
weather,  or  the  injuries  of  time,  and  endear  the  memory  of 
the  good  and  virtuous  to  the  remotest  ages.  For  the  most 
splendid  mausoleums,  the  works  of  btUss  and  marble,  that  are 
raised  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men,  are  despised  by  poste- 
rity, as  sepulchres  which  enclose  nothing  but  vile  dust  and 
putrefaction. 

What  followed  proved  more  strongly  the  loss  which  Greece 
had  sustained  by  his  death ;  for  Cimon  was  the  last  of  all  the 
Grecian  generals  who  did  any  thing  considerable  or  glorious 
against  the  barbarians.  Excited  by  the  orators,  who  gained 
the  strongest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  division  in  their  public  assemblies,  they 
turned  their  animosity  against  each  other,  and  at  last  proceeded 
to  open  war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  no  one  endea- 
voured to  prevent ;  a  circiunstance  that  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece. 

Sbct.  X.  Thuctoides  is  opposep  to  Pericles.  The 
Envy  haisbu  against  the  Latter.     He  clears  himself 

AND    succeeds    IN    PROCURING   THE  BaNISHMENT    OF    TuUCY- 

DiDES. — ^'The  nobles  of  Athens  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  power,  and  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  to  him  a  man  who,  in  some  mea- 

'  Plut.  in  Ptric.  p.  158--.161. 

"*  H»  pulcherriroe  effigies  et  mansurse.     Nam,  qiue  saxa  struuntur,  si  judicium 
posterorum  in  odium  vertit,  pro  sepulcbris  spernuotur.     Tacit,  ^nnat.  I.  iv.  c.  38. 
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sure,  might  make  head  agaiost  him,  aiid  prevent  his  authority 
from  growing  up  to  monarchy.  Accordingly  they  opposed  to 
him  Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother-in-law,  a  man  who  had  dis* 
played  his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He  did  not 
indeed  possess  the  military  talents  of  Pericles ;  but  then  he 
had  as  great  influence  over  the  people ;  shaping  their  opinions^ 
and  directing  their  assemblies  as  he  pleased  :  and  as  he  never 
stirred  out  of  the  city,  but  continually  combated  Pericles  in  all 
his  designs,  he  soon  restored  things  to  an  equilibrium.  On 
the  other  side,  Pericles  was  solicitous  of  pleasing  the  people 
on  all  occasions,  and  slackened  the  rein  more  than  ever; 
entertaining  them  as  often  as  possible  with  shows,  festivals, 
games,  and  other  diversions. 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months  in  the 
year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by  putting  them  on 
board  a  fleet  consisting  of  threescore  ships,  which  he  fitted  out 
every  year  ;  and  thereby  did  his  country  an  important  service, 
by  tiaining  up  a  great  number  of  excellent  seamen  for  its 
defence.  He  also  planted  several  colonies  in  Chersonesus, 
in  Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the  Bisalts  in  Thrace.  He 
sent  a  very  numerous  one  to  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  speak,  and  which  built  Thurium.  Pericles  had 
various  views  in  settling  those  colonies,  besides  the  particular 
design  he  might  have  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  by 
that  means.  His  chief  motives  were  to  clear  the  city  of  a 
great  number  of  idle  persons  who  were  ever  ready  to  disturb 
the  government;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowest  class  of 
people,  who  before  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves ;  in 
fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by  settling  native  Athenians  among  them, 
as  so  many  garrisons,  which  might  prevent  their  engaging  in 
any  measures  contrary  to  the  interest  of  that  people.  The 
Romans  acted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that 
so  wise  a  policy  was  one  of  the  most  efiectual  methods  used  by 
them  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  which  did  Pericles  the  greatest  honour 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  was  his  adorning  the  city  with 
magnificent  edifices  and  other  works,  which  raised  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  all  foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  grand 
idea  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians.     It  is  surprising  that  in  so 
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short  a  space,  so  many  works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  engraving, 
and  painting,  should  be  performed,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
carried  (o  the  highest  perfection :  for  it  is  generally  found,  that 
edifices,  raised  in  haste,  boast  neither  a  solid  and  durable 
grace,  nor  the  regular  accuracy  of  perfect  beauty.  Commonly, 
nothing  but  length  of  time,  joined  to  assiduous  labour,  can  give 
them  such  a  strength  as  may  preserve,  and  make  them  triumph 
over  ages ;  and  this  raises  our  wonder  still  more  in  regard  to 
the  works  of  Pericles,  which  were  finished  with  so  much 
rapidity,  and  have  nevertheless  subsisted  through  so  great  a 
length  of  time.  For  each  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it 
was  finished,  had  the  beauty  of  an  antique ;  and  at  this  very 
day,  says  Plutarch,  above  five  hundred  years  after,  they  retain 
a  freshness  and  youth  as  if  just  come  out  of  the  artist's  hands  ; 
so  happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces  and  charms  of  novelty, 
which  will  not  suffer  time  to  diminish  their  lustre ;  as  if  an 
ever-blooming  spirit,  and  a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  diffused 
into  every  part  of  those  works. 

But  that  circumstance  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world,  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  Pericles. 
His  enemies  were  for  ever  crying  aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that 
it  was  dishonourable  to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Delos, 
where  it  had  been  deposited ;  that  the  allies  must  necessarily 
consider  such  an  attempt  as  a  manifest  tyranny,  when  they 
found  that  the  sums  which  had  been  extorted  from  them,  upon 
pretence  of  their  being  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid  out  by 
the  Athenians  in  gilding  and  embellishing  their  city,  in  making 
magnificent  statues,  and  raising  temples  that  cost  millions. 
They  did  not  exaggerate  on  these  occasions  ;  for  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  called  the  Parthenon,  had  alone  cost  three  millions 
of  livres.* 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athenians, 
that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  an  account  of  the 
monies  they  had  received  from  them  ;  that  it  was  enough  they 
defended  them  from,  and  repulsed,  the  barbarians,  whilst  the 
allies  furnished  neither  soldiers,  horses,  nor  ships ;  and  were 
excused  for  some  sums  of  money,  which,  from  the  instant  they 

•  About  145,000/.  sterling. 
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were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  donors,  but  of 
those  who  received  them ;  provided  they  performed  the  condi- 
tions agreed  upon,  and  in  consideration  of  which  they  were 
received.  He  added,  that  as  the  Athenians  were  sufficiently 
provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  war,  it  was  but  just  that 
they  should  employ  the  rest  of  their  riches  in  edifices  and 
other  works,  which,  when  finished,  would  give  immortal  glory 
to  the  city;  and  which,  during  the  whole  time  they  were 
carrying  on,  diffused  a  general  plenty,  and  gave  bread  to  an 
infinite  number  of  citizens  :  that  they  themselves  had  all  kinds 
of  materials,  as  timber,  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and 
cypress  wood ;  and  all  sorts  of  artificers  capable  of  working 
them,  as  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  dyers, 
goldsmiths;  artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers,  and 
turners ;  men  fit  to  convey  these  materials  by  sea,  as  merchants, 
sailors,  and  experienced  pilots ;  others,  for  land  carriage,  as 
cartwrights,  waggoners,  carters,  rope-makers,  stone-hewers, 
paviors,  and  miners.  That  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
state  to  employ  these  different  artificers  and  workmen,  who, 
as  so  many  separate  bodies,  formed,  when  united,  a  kind  of 
peaceable  and  domestic  army,  whose  different  functions  and 
employments  difiiised  gain  and  increase  throughout  all  sexes 
and  ages :  lastly,  that  whilst  men  of  robust  bodies,  and  of  an 
age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  soldiers  or  mariners,  and  those 
who  were  in  the  different  garrisons,  were  supported  with  the 
public  monies ;  it  was  but  just,  that  the  rest  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  city,  should  also  be  maintained  in  their  way ;  and 
that,  as  all  were  members  of  the  same  republic,  they  all  ought 
to  reap  the  same  advantages,  by  doing  it  services,  which, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  did  however  all  contribute  either  to 
its  security  or  ornament. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Pericles  offered 
to  defray  all  the  expense  of  these  buildings,  provided  it  should 
be  declared  in  the  public  inscriptions,  that  he  alone  had  been 
at  the  charge  of  them.  At  these  words  the  people,  either 
admiring  his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  with  one  voice, 
that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treasury  all  the  sums 
necessary  for  his  purpose. 

VOL.   II.  2  H 
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Phidias  the  celebrated  sculptor  presided  over  all  these  works 
as  director-general.  It  was  he  in  particular  who  formed  the 
statue  of  Pallas,  which  was  so  highly  valued  by  all  the  judges 
of  aotiquity.  *  It  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  was  tweoty'- 
six  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet  in  height.  There  arose  an 
incredible  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  several  artificers, 
who  all  strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immoiialize  their  names 
by  master-pieces  of  art. 

The  Odeon,  or  music  theatre,  which  had  a  great  number  of 
rows  of  seats  and  columns  within  it,  and  whose  roof  grew 
narrower  by  degrees,  and  terminated  in  a  point,  was  built,  as 
history  informs  us,  after  the  model  of  king  Xerxes's  tent, 
according  to  the  direction  of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time  he 
proposed,  with  great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained, 
that  musical  games  should  be  celebrated  on  the  festival  called 
Panatheniea ;  and  having  been  chosen  the  judge  and  distributor 
of  the  prizes,  he  regulated  the  manner  in  which  musicians 
should  play  on  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  sing.  From 
that  time,  the  musical  games  were  always  exhibited  in  this 
theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  these  works  were  admired,  the  greater  envy  and 
clamour  were  raised  against  Pericles.  The  orators  of  the 
opposite  faction  were  eternally  exclaiming  against  him  ;  accusing 
him  of  squandering  the  public  monies,  and  laying  out  very 
unseasonably  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  edifices,  whose 
magnificence  was  of  no  use.  At  last,  the  rupture  between 
him  and  Thucydides  rose  to  such  a  height  that  one  or  other  of 
them  must  necessarily  be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  He  got 
the  better  of  Thucydides;  prevailed  to  have  him  banished; 
crushed  by  that  means  the  faction  which  opposed  him,  and 
obtained  a  despotic  authority  over  the  city  and  government  of 
Athens.  He  now  disposed  at  pleasure  of  the  public  monies, 
troops,  and  ships.  The  islands  and  sea  were  subject  to  him  ; 
and  he  reigned  singly  and  alone  in  that  wide  domain,  which 
extended  not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the  barbarians  also, 
and  which  was  cemented  and  strengthened  by  the  obedience 

*  Noc  Minenan  Athenls  factas  amplitudine  utemur,  cum  ea  sit  ctibitorum  xxti. 
Ebore  h«c  ct  auro  constat.     Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  6. 
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and  fidelity  of  the  conquered  nations,  by  the  friendship  of 
kings,  and  treaties  concluded  with  various  princes. 

Historians  highly  extol  the  magnificent  edifices  and  other 
works  with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and  I  have  related 
faithfully  their  testimony ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
complaints  and  muromrs  raised  against  him  were  so  very  ill 
grounded.  Was  it,  indeed,  just  in  him  to  expend  in  siiiperfluous 
buildings,  and  vain  decorations,  the  immense  *  sums  intended 
as  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  ?  and  woold  it  not  liave  been 
better  to  have  eased  the  allies  of  part  of  the  contributions, 
which,  in  Pericles*s  administration,  were  raised  to  a  third  part 
more  than  before  ?  Cioero  considers  ^  only  snch  edifices  and 
other  works  worthy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  use  to  the  public, 
as  aqueducts,  city  walls,  citadels,  arsenals,  seaports  ;  and  among 
these  we  must  lunk  the  work  made  by  Pericles  to  join  Athens 
to  the  port  of  Pirseus.  But  Cicero  observes,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Pericles  was  blamed  for  squandering  away  it^e  public 
treasure,  merely  to  embellish  the  city  with  superfluous  orna- 
ments. ^  Plato,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  things,  not  from 
their  outward  splendour,  but  from  truth,  observes  (after  his 
master  Socrates)  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand  edi^fices  and 
ether  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one  of  the  citizens 
in  virt«e,  bnt  rather  corrupted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their 
ancient  manners. 

Sect.  XL  Pericles  changes  his  Conduct  TowARns  the 
People.  His  prodigious  Authority.  His  Disintere«tei>- 
j^Ess. — ^  When  Pericles  saw  himself  thus  invested  with  the 
whole  authority,  he  began  to  change  his  behaviour.  He  now 
was  not  so  mild  and  a'Hable  as  before,  nor  did  he  submit  or 
abandon  himself  any  longer  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  the 
people,  as  to  so  many  winds  ;  but  drawing  in,  says  Plutarch, 
the  reins  of  this  too  loose,  popular  government,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  screw  np  the  strings  of  an  instrument  when  too 
slack,  he  changed  it  into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
monarchy,  without  departing  however  from  the  public  good. 
Choosing   always   what  was  most  expedient,  and  becoming 

»  Lib.  ii.  OJJfic.  n.  60.  "»  In  Gory  p. 515.     in  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  119, 

»  Plut.  iM  PericLp.  161. 

•  They  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  French  money, 
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irreproax:hable  in  all  things,  he  gained  so  mighty  an  ascendant 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  turned  and  directed  them 
at  pleasure.  Sometimes,  by  his  bare  advice,  and  by  persuasive 
methods,  he  would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain 
their  assent  spontaneously ;  at  other  times,  when  he  found 
them  obstinate,  he  would  in  a  manner  drag  them  forward 
against  their  will,  to  those  measures  which  were  most  expedient ; 
imitating  in  this  respect  a  skilfiil  physician,  who,  in  a  tedious 
and  stubborn  disease,  knows  at  what  time  it  is  proper  for  him 
to  indulge  his  patient  in  innocent  things  that  are  pleasing  to 
him  ;  at  what  time  afterwards  he  must  administer  medicines  of 
a  strong  and  violent  nature,  which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but 
are  alone  capable  of  restoring  his  health. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill  and  abilities 
were  required,  to  manage  and  govern  a  populace  haughty  from 
their  power  and  exceedingly  capricious;  and  in  this  respect 
Pericles  succeeded  wonderfully.  He  used  to  employ,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  situation  of  things,  sometimes  hope,  and  at 
other  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  either  to  check  the  wild 
transports  and  impetuosity  of  the  people,  or  to  raise  their 
spirits  when  dejected  and  desponding.  By  this  conduct  he 
showed  that  eloquence,  as  Plato  observes,  is  only  the  art  of 
directing  the  minds  of  people  at  will ;  and  that  the  chief  ex- 
cellency of  this  art  consists  in  moving,  seasonably,  the  various 
passions,  whether  gentle  or  violent;  which  being  to  the' soul 
what  strings  are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need  only  be  touched 
by  an  ingenious  and  skilful  hand  to  produce  their  effect. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance 
which  gave  Pericles  this  great  authority,  was,  not  only  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  but,  as  Thucydides  observes,  the  repu- 
tation of  his  life,  and  great  probity. 

^  Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles  one  quality  which  is  very 
essential  to  statesmen;  a  quality  well  adapted  to  win  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  which  supposes  a 
great  superiority  of  mind ;  and  that  is,  for  a  man  to  be  fully 
persuaded  that  he  wants  the  counsels  of  others,  and  is  not 
iible  to  manage  and  direct  all  things  alone;  to  associate  with 
himself  in  his  labours  persons  of  merit,  to  employ  each  of  these 

^  Plut.  in  pr^tc,  de  rep.  gar,  p.  812. 
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according  to  his  talents ;  and  to  leave  to  them  the  management 
of  small  matters,  which. only  consume  time,  and  deprive  him  of 
that  liberty  of  mind,  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
important  affairs.  Such  a  conduct,  says  Plutarch,  is  produc* 
tive  of  two  great  advantages.  First,  it  extinguishes  or  at  least 
deadens  the  force  of  envy  and  jealousy,  by  dividing,  in  some 
measure,  a  power,  which  is  grating  and  offensive  to  our  self- 
love  when  we  see  it  united  in  one  single  person,  as  if  all  merit 
centered  in  him  alone.  Secondly,  it  forwards  and  facilitates 
the  execution  of  affairs,  and  makes  their  success  more  certain. 
Plutarch,  the  better  to  explain  his  thought,  employs  a  very 
natural  and  beautiful  comparison.  The  hand,  says  he,  from  its 
being  divided  into  five  fingers,  is  so  far  from  being  weaker,  that 
it  is  the  stronger,  the  more  active,  and  better  adapted  to  motion 
on  that  very  account  It  is  the  same  with  a  statesman,  who  has 
the  skill  to  divide  his  cares  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  who  by  that  means  makes  his  authority  more  active,  more 
extensive  and  decisive :  whereas,  the  indiscreet  eagerness  of  a 
narrow-minded  man,  who  takes  umbrage  at,  and  wishes  to 
engross  every  thing,  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  set  his 
weakness  and  incapacity  in  a  stronger  light,  and  to  disconcert 
his  affairs.  But  Pericles,  says  Plutarch,  did  not  act  in  this 
manner.  Like  a  skilful  pilot,  who,  though  he  stand  almost 
motionless  himself,  however  puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and 
will  sometimes  seat  subaltern  officers  at  the  helm;  so  Pericles 
was  the  soul  of  the  government ;  and,  seeming  to  do  nothing 
of  himself,  he  actuated  and  governed  all  things;  employing 
the  eloquence  of  one  man,  the  cfedit  and  interest  of  another, 
the  prudence  of  a  third,  and  the  bravery  and  courage  of  a 
fourth. 

^  To  what  has  been  here  related,  we  may  add  another  quality 
which  is  no  less  rare  and  valuable,  I  mean^  a  noble  and  disin- 
terested soul.  Pericles  was  so  averse  to  the  receiving  of  gifts, 
had  such  an  utter  contempt  for  riches,  and  was  so  far  above 
all  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  that  though  he  had  raised  Athens 
to  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  state ;  though  his  power  had 
surpassed  that  of  many  tyrants  and  kings ;  though  he  had  long 
disposed  in  an  absolute  manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he 

»  Plul.  in  vit.  Perhl.  p.  161,  162 
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did  not  however  add  a  sina:le  drachma  to  the  estate  he  inherited 
from  his  lather.  This  was  the  source,  the  true  cause  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  Pericles  in  the  republic ;  the  just  and 
deserved  fruit  of  his  integrity  and  perfect  disinterestedness. 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  short  moments,  nor  during  the  first 
impressions  of  rising  favour,  which  are  generally  short-lived, 
that  he  preserved  this  authority.  He  maintamed  it  forty  years, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cimon,  of  Tolnudes,  of 
Thucydides,  and  many  others,  who  had  all  declared  against 
him ;  and  of  these  forty  years  he  spent  the  last  fifteen  without 
a  rival,  from  the  time  of  Thucydides's  banishment,  and  disposed 
of  all  affairs  with  absolute  power.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst 
of  this  supreme  authority,  which  he  had  rendered  perpetual 
and  unlimited  in  his  own  person,  his  soul  was  always  superior 
to  the  charms  and  allurements  of  wealth,  though  he  never 
neglected  improving  his  estate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
For  Pericles  did  not  act  like  those  rich  men,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  revenues,  either  through  negligence  or 
want  of  economy,  or  pompous  and  absurd  expenses,  are  always 
poor  in  the  midst  of  their  riches ;  unable  and  unwilling  to  do 
the  least  service  to  their  virtuous  friends,  or  their  faithful  and 
zealous  domestics;  and  at  last  die  overwhelmed  with  debts* 
leaving  their  name  and  memory  to  the  detestation  of  their 
unfortunate  creditors,  of  whose  ruin  they  have  been  the  cause. 
I  shall  not  expatiate  on  anotl)^r  extreme,  to  which  this  negli- 
gence and  want  of  economy  generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a 
love  of  gifts,  and  exactions ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  holds  good,* 
viz.  that  when  a  man  has  squandered  away  his  estate,  he  then 
makes  it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  it  by  all  sorts 
of  methods,  not  excepting  the  most  criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  which  a  statesman  ought 
to  make  of  riches.  He  was  sensible  that  he  ought  to  expend 
them  in  the  service  of  the  public,  in  procuring  of  able  men  to 
assist  him  in  the  administration;  in  relieving  good  officers, 
who  too  often  are  destitute  of  the  favours  of  fortune ;  in 
rewarding  and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thousand 

*  Si  ambitione  fierarium  exhauserimus,  per  scelera  tfupplenduin   erit.     Tacit» 
Annai.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 
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such  things;  to  which,  doubtless,  either  on  account  of  the 
exquisite  joy  they  give,  or  the  solid  glory  that  results  from 
them,  no  one  will  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  compare  the  expenses 
lavished  away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming.  In 
this  view  Pericles  managed  his  own  estate  with  the  utmost 
economy;  having  himself  taught  one  of  his  old  servants  to 
take  care  of  his  domestic  concerns ;  and  he  always  had  the 
account  brought  him,  at  stated  times,  of  all  sums  that  had 
been  received  as  well  as  expended  ;  confining  himself  and  his 
family  to  a  decent  subsistence,  (from  which  he  banished  severely 
all  superfluities  of  a  vain  and  ostentatious  kind,)  suitable  to  his 
estate  and  condition.  This  way  of  life,  indeed,  did  by  no  means 
please  his  children  when  they  were  come  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  much  less  his  wife.  They  thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at 
a  sufficient  expense  for  persons  of  their  rank ;  and  murmured 
at  that  low  sordid  economy,  as  they  called  it,  which  carried  no 
air  of  the  plenty  which  generally  reigns  in  houses  where  riches 
and  authority  are  united.  However,  Pericles  paid  little  regard 
to  these  complaints,  and  directed  his  conduct  by  far  superior 
views. 

I  believe  we  may  apply  on  this  occasion,  a  veiy  just  remark 
of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Aristides  and  Cato.  After  saying, 
that  political  virtue,  or  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  kingdoms, 
is  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  th^t  man  can  acquire,  he  adds, 
that  economy  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable  branches  of 
this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches  are  one  of  the  means  which 
may  most  contribute  to  the  security  or  ruin  of  a  state ;  the  art 
that  teaches  to  dispose  and  make  a  good  use  of  them,  and 
which  is  called  economy,  is  certainly  a  branch  of  politics ;  and 
not  one  of  the  least  considerable  branches  of  it,  since  great 
wisdom  is  required,  in  order  to  the  observing  a  just  medium 
on  these  occasions,  and  to  the  banishing  poverty  and  too  great 
opulence  from  a  country.  It  is  this  art,  which,  by  avoiding 
industriously  all  trifling  and  needless  expenses,  prevents  a 
magistrate  from  being  forced  to  overburden  a  people  with 
taxes ;  and  keeps  always  in  reserve,  in  the  public  coffers, 
monies  sufficient  for  the  supporting  a  war  that  may  break  out, 
or  for  providing  against  any  unforeseen  emergency.  Now  what 
is  said  of  a  kingdom  or  a  city,  may  be  said  also  of  individuals. 
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r\>r  a  city,  which  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  houses,  and 
which  forms  a  whole  of  several  parts  united,  is  either  powerful 
or  weak  in  the  aggregate,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members  of 
which  it  consists,  are  powerful  or  weak  Pericles  certainly 
acquitted  himself  well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  science 
which  relates  to  the  government  of  a  family:  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  administration  of  the 
public  revenues. 

Sect.  XII.  Jealousy  and  Contests  arise  between  the 
Athenians  and  LACEDiEifONiANS.  A  Treaty  of  Peace  is 
concluded  for  Thirty  Years. — ™  Such  was  the  conduct  of 
Pericles  with  respect  to  his  domestic  concerns  :  and  his  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration. 
The  Lacedaemonians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at  it ;  Pericles,  to 
inspire  his  citizens  with  greater  courage  and  magnanimity, 
published  a  decree,  importing,  that  notice  should  be  sent  to  all 
the  Greeks,  inhabiting  either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  all  the 
cities  great  or  small,  to  send  immediately  deputies  to  Athena, 
to  debate  on  the  means  of  rebuilding  the  temples  that  had 
been  burnt  by  the  barbarians ;  and  of  performing  the  sacrifices 
whith  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  offer  up,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  safety  of  Greece,  when  war  was  carrying  on  against 
them ;  as  also,  to  consider  the  necessary  expedients  for  esta- 
blishing such  an  order  and  discipline  in  their  navy,  that  all 
ships  might  sail  in  safety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in  peace  one 
with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this  embassy, 
each  of  whom  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  Five  of  these 
were  sent  to  the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands  as  far  as  Lesbos  and  Rhodes ;  five  to  the 
countries  of  tbe  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byzantium. 
Five  were  ordered  to  go  to  Bceotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Peloponnesus ; 
and  from  thence,  by  the  country  of  the  Ix>crians,  to  proceed  to 
the  several  cities  of  the  upper  continent  as  far  as  Acarnania  and 
Ambracia.  The  last  five  were  ordered  to  cross  Euboea,  and  to 
go  to  the  people  of  mount  CEta,  and  to  those  of  the  eulf  of 

■»  Plut.  tn  P(fnW.  p.  1^. 
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Malea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phtbiotis,  of  Achaia,  and  of 
Thessaly ;  to  induce  the  several  nations  to  come  to  the  assembly 
convened  at  Athens,  and  to  assist  at  the  debates  which  should 
be  there  carried  on  concerning  peace,  and  the  general  affairs 
of  Greece.  I  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  as 
it  shows  how  far  the  power  of  the  Greeks  extended,  and  the 
authority  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed  among  them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  vain ;  as  the  cities  did  not 
send  their  deputies,  which,  according  to  historians,  was  owing 
to  the  opposition  inade  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  a  circumstance 
we  are  not  to  wonder  at.  They  were  sensible,  that  Pericles's 
design  was  to  have  Athens  acknowledged  as  mistress  and 
sovereign  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities ;  and  Lacedaemon  was 
far  from  allowing  it  that  honour.  A  secret  leaven  of  dissension 
had,  for  some  years,  begun  to  disturb  the  tranquilUty  of  Greece ; 
and  we  shall  find  by  the  sequel,  that  this  discord  augmented 
continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  formed  and  conducted  his  enterprises.  The  troops  reposed 
the  highest  confidence  in  him,  and  followed  him  with  full 
assurance  of  success.  His  chief  maxim  in  war  was,  never  to 
venture  a  battle  unless  he  were  almost  certain  of  victory,  and 
not  to  lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens  He  used  to  say 
frequently,  that  were  it  in  his  power  they  should  be  immortal ; 
that  trees  when  felled  shoot  to  life  again  in  a  little  time,  but 
when  once  men  die,  they  are  lost  for  ever.  A  victory  that  was 
only  the  effect  of  fortunate  temerity,  appeared  to  him  little 
worthy  of  praise,  though  it  often  was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  did  him  great 
honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all  the  Greeks  of  that 
country;  for  he  not  only  strengthened  the  Grecian  cities  of 
that  peninsula,  by  the  colonies  of  Athenians  which  he  carried 
thither,  but  also  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  strong  wall,  with 
forts  at  proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea ;  securing  by  that 
means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the 
Thracians,  who  were  very  near  neighbours  to  it. 

He  also  sailed  with  a  hundred  ships  round  Peloponnesus, 
spreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he  came, 
the  success  of  which  was  not  once  interrupted  on  this  occasion. 
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He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with  a  large, 
well-manned,  and  magnificent  fleet ;  and  granted  the  Grecian 
cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  ask  of  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
displayed  to  the  barbarian  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to 
their  kings  and  princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the 
Athenians ;  and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which 
he  sailed  to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the  empire  of  the  seas 
without  a  rival. 

^  But  so  constant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  Athenians.     Intoxicated  with   the  idea   of  their 
power  and   grandeur,   they   now   revolved    nothing   but   the 
boldest  and  most  lofty  projects.     They  were  for  ever  talking 
of  new    attempts  upon   Egypt;   of  attacking   the    maritime 
provinces  of  the  great  king ;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily, 
(a  fatal  and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did  not  take 
effect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after;)  and  of  extending 
their  conquests  towards  Hetruria  on  one  side,  and  Carthage  on 
the  other.     Pericles  was  far  from  giving  into  such  idle  views, 
or  supporting  them  with  his  credit  and  approbation.     On  the 
contrary,  his  whole  study  was  to  damp  that  restless  ardour,  and 
check  an  ambition  which  no  longer  knew  either  bounds  or 
measure.     It  was-  his  opinion  that  the  Athenians  ought  to 
employ  their  forces  for  the  future,  only  in  securing  and  pre- 
serving their  present   acquisitions;  and   he  thought  he  had 
gained  a  great  point  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  reducing  of  which  he  always  meditated ;  and  this 
was  particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

®  This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised  on 
account  of  Delphi.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  entered 
armed  into  the  country  where  that  temple  is  situated,  had 
dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  superintendence  of 
that  temple,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  Delphians.  As  soon  as 
they  had  left  it,  Pericles  went  thither  with  an  army,  and  restored 
the  Phocians. 

Eubcea  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time,  Pericles  was 
obliged  to  march  thither  with  an  army.  He  was  no  sooner 
arrived  there,  than  news  was  brought,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Megara  had  taken  up  arms ;  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 

"  Plut.  m  Pericl.  p.  164.  •  Ibid. 
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beaded  by  Plistonax  their  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica. 
This  obliged  him  to  quit  Euboea,  and  to  go  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonian  army 
being  retired,  he  returned  against  the  rebels,  and  again  sub- 
jected all  the  cities  of  Euboea  to  the  Athenians. 

p  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  concluded 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.     This     a^^. 
treaty  restored  tranquillity  for  the  present :  but,  as   Ant^.c. 
it  did  not  descend  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure 
the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  two  nations,  this  calm  was  not 
of  long  duration. 

Sect.  XIII.  Nbw  Subjects  of  Contention  between  tub 
TWO  Nations,  occasioned  by  the  Athenians  laying  Siegb 
TO  S^Mos;  BY  their  succourino  the  People  of  Corcyra, 

and     besieging    POTID^A.        An     OPEN     RoPTURB     ENSUES.— 

t  The  Athenians,  six  years  after,  took  up  arms  against     a^, 
Samos,  in  favour  of  Miletus.     These  two  cities  were    ,.^j;c. 
contesting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  ^hich  each  claimed  ' 

a  right  It  is  pretended,  that  Pericles  kindled  this  war  to 
please  a  famous  courtesan,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond ;  her 
name  was  Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus.  After  several  events 
and  battles,  Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Samos. 
It  is  said,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used  military  engines, 
as  battering-rams  and  tortoises,  invented  by  Artemon  the 
engineer,  who  was  lame,  and  therefore  was  always  earned  in  a 
chair  to  the  batteries,  whence  he  was  summed  Penphoretus. 
The  use  of  these  machines  had  been  long  known  m  the  East 
The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  nine  months'  siege  surrendered ; 
Pericles  razed  their  walls,  dispossessed  them  of  their  ships,  and 
demanded  immense  sums  *«  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war 
Part  of  these  sums  they  paid  down ;  agreed  to  disburse  the  rjt 
at  a  certain  time,  and  gave  hostages  by  way  of  security  for  the 

^Ttefthe  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles,  being  returned  to 
Athens,  in  a  splendid  manner  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced  in  person 
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the  funeral  oration  over  their  graves.  This  custom,  which  he 
first  introduced,  was  afterwards  regularly  observed.  The  senate 
of  the  Areopagus  always  appointed  the  orator  on  these  occa- 
sions. He  was  chosen,  ten  years  after«  for  the  like  cerenoiony 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

'  Pericles,  who  foresaw  that  a  rupture  would  soon  ensue 

A.  M.      between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  advised 

An^^c.   ^^®  former  to  send  aid  to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  whom 

^^'       the  Corinthians  had  invaded ;    and  to  win  over  to 

their  interest  that  island,  which  was  so  very  formidable  at  sea; 

foretelling  them,  that  they  would  shortly  be  attacked   by  the 

nations  of  .the  Peloponnesus.     The  occasion  of  the  quarrel 

between  the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  which  gave  rise  to 

the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in 

the  Grecian  history,  was  as  follows. 

*  Epidamnum,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among  the 
Taulantii,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyreans,  founded  by  Phalius  of 
Corinth.  This  city  having  become  in  process  of  time,  very 
populous  and  powerful,  divisions  arose  in  it,  and  the  common 
people  expelled  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went  over 
to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  infested  them  greatly  by  their 
incursions.  In  this  extremity  they  first  had  recourse  to  the 
Corcyreans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  they  addressed  the 
Corinthians,  who  took  them  under  their  protection,  sent 
succours  to  them,  and  settled  other  inhabitants  in  their  city. 
But  they  did  not  continue  long  unmolested  there,  the  Corcy- 
reans besieging  it  with  a  large  fleet  The  people  of  Corinth 
hastened  to  its  aid,  but  having  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city 
surrendered  that  very  day,  upon  condition  that  the  foreigners 
should  be  slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  prisoners,  till  further 
orders.  The  Corcyreans  erected  a  trophy,  murdered  all  their 
prisoners  except  the  Corinthians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole 
country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a  greater 
army  than  the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new  fleet.  The  people 
of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  make 
head  alone  against  such  powerful  enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians 

»  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  17—37.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  90—93.     Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  167* 
•  Thig  city  was  afterwards  called  Dyrrachiuni* 
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to  desire  their  alliance.  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between 
the  states  of  Greece,  left  such  Grecian  cities  as  had  not  declared 
themselves  on  either  side,  the  liberty  of  joining  whom  they 
pleased,  or  of  standing  neuter.  This  the  Corcyreans  had 
hitherto  done;  judging  it  their  interest  not  to  espouse  any 
party,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  without 
allies.  They  now  sent  for  this  purpose  to  Athens,  and  the 
Corinthians  hearing  of  it,  sent  deputies  thither  also  on  their 
part.  The  affair  was  debated  with  great  warmth  in  presence  of 
the  people,  who  heard  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  it  was 
twice  discussed  in  the  assembly.  The  Athenians  declared  the 
first  time  in  favour  of  the  Corinthians ;  but  afterwards  changing 
their  opinion,  (doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Pericles,)  they  received  the  Corcyreans  into  their  alliance. 
However,  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  them,  (for  they  could  not  declare 
war  against  Corinth,  without  breaking  at  the  same  time  with 
all  Peloponnesus,)  but  only  agreed  to  succour  each  other 
mutually,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked,  either  in  their  own 
person  or  in  that  of  their  allies.  Their  real  design  was,  to  set 
those  two  states,  which  were  veiy  powerful  by  sea,  at  variance ; 
and  after  each  should  have  exhausted  the  other,  by  a  tedious 
war,  to  triumph  over  the  weakest :  for  at  that  time  there  were 
but  three  states  in  Greece,  who  possessed  powerful  fleets ;  and 
these  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra.  They  also  had  a 
design  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their  taking  the  island  of 
Corcyra  would  very  much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  Concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Corcyreans, 
and  accordingly  sent  them  ten  galleys,  but  with  an  order  for 
them  not  to  engage  the  Corinthians,  unless  they  should  first 
invade  the  island  of  Corcyra,  or  some  other  place  belonging  to 
their  allies  :  this  precaution  was  used,  in  order  that  the  articles 
of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  these  orders,  A  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Corcyreans  and  the  Corinthians,  near  the 
island  of  Sybota,  opposite  to  Corcyra :  it  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  ships,  that  was  ever 
fought  between  the  Greeks.  The  advantage  was  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides.     About  the  end  of  the  battle    as  night  was 
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drawing  on,  twenty  Athenian  galleys  came  up.  The  Corcy- 
reans,  with  this  reinforcement,  sailed  next  day  by  daybreak 
towards  the  port  of  Sybota,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired, 
to  see  if  they  would  venture  a  second  engagement.  However, 
the  latter  contented  themselves  with  sailing  out  in  order  of 
battle,  without  fighting.  Both  parties  erected  a  trophy  in  the 
island  of  Sybota,  each  ascribing  the  victory  to  themselves. 

■  From  this  war  arose  another,  which  occasioned  an  open 
rupture  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  and  afterwards 
the  war  of  Peloponnesus.  Potidaea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  was 
a  colony  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  who  sent  magistrates 
thither  annually  ;  but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time  on  Athens, 
and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians  fearing  this  city  would 
revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest  of  the  Thracian  allies  to  join 
them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  demolish  their  walls  on 
the  side  next  Pallene ;  to  deliver  hostages  to  them  as  sureties 
for  their  fidelity;  and  to  send  back  the  magistrates  whidi 
Corinth  had  given  them.  Demands  of  so  unjust  a  nature  only 
hastened  the  revolt.  *  The  Potidseans  declared  against  the 
Athenians,  and  several  neighbouring  cities  followed  their 
example.  Both  Athens  and  Corinth  took  up  arms  and  sent 
forces  thither.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Potid»a,  and 
that  of  the  Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Alcibiades,  who 
was  then  very  young,  and  Socrates  his  master,  signalized 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  It  is  something  very  singular, 
to  see  a  philosopher  put  on  his  coat  of  mail ;  as  well  as  to 
consider  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  a  battle.  There  was 
not  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who  so  resolutely  supported 
all  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.  Hunger, 
thirst,  and  cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed  himself 
to  despise  and  subdue  with  ease.  Thrace,  the  scene  of  this 
expedition,  was  a  frozen  region.  Whilst  the  other  soldiers, 
covered  with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close  in  their 
tents,  and  scarce  ever  dared  to  stir  out  of  them,  Socrates  used 
to  come  into  the  open  air  clad  as  usual,  and  barefooted.  His 
gaiety  and  wit  were  the  life  of  the  table  ;  and  induced  others 
to  put  the  glass  round  cheerfully,  though  he  himself  never 

•  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  37—42.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  93,  94. 

•  Plut.  in  Conviv.  p.  219,  220.     Plut.  in  Aicib.  p.  194. 
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drank  wine  to  excess.  When  the  armies  engaged,  he  performed 
his  duty  -wonderfully  well.  Alcibiades  having  been  thrown 
down  and  wounded,  Socrates  placed  himself  before  him, 
defended  him  valiantly,  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  pre- 
vented him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by  the  enemy. 
The  prize  of  valour  was  justly  due  to  Socrates ;  but  as  the 
generals  seemed  inclined  to  decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on  accouat 
of  his  illustrious  birth,  Socrates,  who  only  sou^t  for  oppor- 
tunities to  inflame  him  with  desire  of  true  glory,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  person,  by  the  noble  eulogium  he  made 
on  his  courage,  to  cause  the  crown  and  complete  suit  of  armour 
(which  was  the  prize  of  valour)  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcibiades. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had  sustained 
in  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Potidsea  did  not  change  their 
conduct.  The  city  was  therefore  besieged.  ^  The  Corinthians, 
fearing  to  lose  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their 
allies  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  who  all,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemon,  to  complain  of  the  Athenians, 
as  having  infringed  the  articles  of  peace.  The  Lacedaemonians 
admitted  them  to  audience  in  one  of  their  ordinary  assemblies. 
The  people  of  -^gina,  though  very  much  disgusted  at  the 
Athenians,  did  not  send  a  deputation  publicly  thither,  for  fear 
of  giving  umbrage  to  a  republic  to  which  they  were  subject, 
but  they  acted  in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the  rest.  The  people 
of  M egara  complained  vehemently  against  the  Athenians,  that 
(contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  to  the  treaty 
concluded  between  the  Greeks)  they  had  prohibited  them  by  a 
public  decree,  from  access  to  their  faifs  and  markets,  and 
excluded  them  from  all  the  ports  dependent  on  them.  *  By 
that  decree  according  to  Plutarch,*  the  Athenians  declared  an 
eternal  and  irreconcileable  hatred  against  Megara;  and  ordained 
that  all  M egarians  should  be  put  to  death,  that  set  foot  in 
Athens ;  and  that  all  the  Athenian  generals,  when  they  took 

»  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  43—59.  «  Pint,  in  Periel.  p  168. 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  some  persons  pretended  that  Pericles  had  caused  this 
decree  to  be  enacted,  to  revenge  the  private  injury  done  to  Aspasia,  from  whose 
house  the  people  of  Megara  had  carried  off  two  courtesans ;  and  he  cites  some  verses 
of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  a  comedy  entitled  the  Acharjtaniatu,  reproaches  Pericles 
with  this  action.  But  Thucydides,  a  contemporary  author,  who  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  Athens,  does  not  say  a  word  of  this  affair ; 
and  he  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  poet  who  was  a  professed  slanderer 
and  satirist. 
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the  usual  oath,  should  swear  expressly,  that  they  would  send  a 
body  of  soldiers  twice  a  year,  to  lay  waste  the  territories  of 
that  hostile  city. 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian  ambas- 
sador, who  spoke  with  the  utmost  force  and  freedom.  He 
represented  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  that  as  they  themselves 
never  swerved  from  the  most  inviolable  integrity,  either  in 
public  or  private  transactions,  they,  for  that  very  reason,  were 
less  inclined  to  suspect  the  probity  of  others  ;  and  that  their 
own  moderation  prevented  Uieir  discovering  the  ambition  of 
their  enemies:  that  instead  of  flying,  with  readiness  and 
activity,  to  meet  dangers  and  calamities,  they  never  attempted 
to  remedy  them,  till  they  were  quite  crushed  by  them :  that  by 
their  indolence  and  supineness,  they  had  given  the  Athenians 
an  opportunity  of  attaining,  by  insensible  degrees,  their  present 
height  of  grandeur  and  power.  That  it  was  quite  different 
with  regard  to  the  Athenians  :  *  That  this  active,  vigilant,  and 
indefatigable  people,  were  never  at  rest  themselves,  nor  would 
suffer  any  other  nation  to  be  so.  Employed  (says  he)  wholly 
in  their  projects,  and  they  form  none  but  such  as  are  great  and 
bold,  their  deliberations  are  speedy,  and  their  execution  the 
same.  One  enterprise  serves  only  as  a  step  to  a  second. 
Whether  they  are  successful  or  unfortunate,  they  turn  every 
thing  to  their  advantage  ;  and  never  stop  in  their  career,  nor 
are  discouraged.  But  you,  who  are  opposed  by  such  formid- 
able enemies,  are  lulled  asleep  in  a  fatal  tranquillity ;  and  do 
not  reflect  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  who  desires  to  live 
at  ease  merely  to  forbear  injuring  others,  he  must  also  hinder 
any  one  from  injuring  him  ;  and  that  justice  consists,  not  only 
in  forbearing  to  commit  evil  ourselves,  but  in  avenging  that 
done  to  us  by  others.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  say  it  ?  Your 
integrity  is  of  too  antique  a  cast  for  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  necessary  for  men,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all  other  things, 
to  conform  always  to  times  and  circumstances.  When  a 
people  are  at  peace,  they  may  follow  their  ancient  maxims ; 
but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  difficulties,  they 
must  try  new  expedients,  and  set  every  engine  at  work  to 
extricate  themselves.  It  is  by  these  arts  that  the  Athenians 
have  increased  their  power  so  much.     Had  you  imitated  their 
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activity,  tliey  would  not  haA^e  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra,  and 
would  not  now  be  laying  siege  to  Potidaea.  Follow,  at  least  on , 
this  occasion,  their  example,  by  succouring  the  Potidaeans  and 
the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your  duty  obliges  you ;  and  do  not 
force  your  friends  and  neighbours,  by  forsaking  them,  to  have 
recourse,  through  despair,  to  other  powers.* 

The  Athenian  ambassador,  who  was  come  to  Sparta  upon 
other  affairs,  and  was  in  the  assembly,  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  let  this  speech  go  unanswered :  he  put  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  mind  of  the  still  recent  services  that  the  republic,  by 
which  he  was  sent,  had  done  to  all  Greece,  which  (he  said) 
merited  some  regard ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
envied,  much  less  should  endeavours  be  used  to  lessen  its 
power.  That  the  Athenians  could  not  be  charged  with  having 
usurped  an  empire  over  Greece ;  since  it  was  merely  at  the 
entreaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  some  measure  with  the  consent 
of  Sparta,  that  they  had  been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned 
helm :  that  those  who  murmured,  did  it  without  grounds ;  and 
only  from  the  aversion  which  mankind  in  general  have  to 
dependence  and  subjection,  though  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
equitable  kind :  that  he  exhorted  them  to  employ  a  sufRcient 
time  in  deliberating,  before  they  came  to  a  resolution  ;  and  not 
involve  themselves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war,  which  would 
necessarily  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
That  gentle  methods  might  be  found,  for  terminating  the 
differences  of  the  allies,  without  breaking  at  once  into  open 
violence.  However,  that  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
were  able  to  oppose  force  with  force ;  and  would  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  after  having  invoked,  against  Sparta,  the 
deities  who  take  vengeance  on  those  that  forswear  themselves, 
and  violate  the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affair  debated, 
the  majority  were  for  war.  But  before  the  final  resolution 
was  passed,  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta,  setting  himself  above 
those  prejudices  which  so  strongly  biassed  the  rest,  and  direct- 
ing his  views  to  futurity,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  going  to 
embark ;  showed  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Athenians ; 

VOL.  II.  2  1 
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exhorted  them  first  to  try  gentle  methods,  which  they  them- 
selves had  seemed  to  approve ;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  so  important  an 
enterprise,  and  not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions,  that  their 
moderation  and  delays  would  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
cowardice,  since  their  past  actions  secured  them  from  any 
suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  expostulations,  a  war 
was  resolved.  The  people  caused  the  allies  to  return  into  the 
assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Athenians  were  the  aggressors ;  but  that  it  would  be  expedient 
first  to  assemble  all  who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that 
peace  or  war  might  be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  This  decree 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  made  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
truce ;  and  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  complaints  of  tlie 
allies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  had 
already  subjected  a  considerable  part  of  Greece. 

y  Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second  time.  They 
all  gave  their  votes,  in  their  several  turns,  from  the  greatest 
city  to  the  least,  and  war  was  resolved  by  general  consent. 
However,  as  they  had  not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was 
judged  advisable  to  begin  them  immediately ;  and  while  this 
was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe  the  necessary 
formalities,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  the 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  who  were  sent  thither,  reviving  an  old  complaint, 
required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  from  their  city  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the 
afiair  of  *  Cylon.  As  Pericles  was  of  that  family  by  the  mo- 
ther's side,  the  view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  making  this 
demand,  was,  either  to  procure  his  banishment  or  lessen  his 
authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The  second 
ambassadors  required,  that  the  siege  of  Potidaea  should  be 
raised,  and  the  liberty  of  .£gina  restored,  and  above  all,  that 

y  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  77—84,  93. 

*  ThU  Cyloa  had  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  a  hundred  years  before. 
Those  who  followed  him,  being  besieged  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fled 
for  shelter  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  from  whence  they  afterwards  were  taken  out 
by  force  and  cut  to  pieces.  Those  who  advised  this  murder  were  declared  guilty  of 
impiety  and  sacrilege,  and  as  such  banished.  However,  they  were  recalled  some 
time  after 
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the  decree  against  the  Megarians  should  be  repealed ;  declar- 
ing, that  otherwise  no  accommodation  could  take  place.  In 
fine,  a  third  embassy  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  of  these 
particulars,  but  only  said,  that  the  Lac^deemonians  were  for 
peace :  but  that  this  could  never  be,  except  the  Athenians 
should  cease  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

Sect.  XIV.    Troubles  excited  against  Pbriclks.     He 

DETERMINES  THE  ATHENIANS  TO  ENGAGE  IN  WaR  AGAINST  THE 

Lacedjbmonians. — *  Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with 
great  vigour,  and  especially  that  relating  to  the  Megarians. 
He  had  great  influence  in  Athens,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack  him  at  first  in  person,  they 
cited  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  those  for  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  esteem,  as  Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before 
the  people ;  and  their  design  in  this  was,  to  sound  how  the 
people  stood  aflected  towards  Pericles  huuself. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  considerable  sums 
in  the  forming  the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  was  his  master- 
piece. The  prosecution  having  been  carried  on  with  the  usual 
forms,  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof  of 
Phidias' s  pretended  embezzlement  appeared :  for  that  artist, 
from  the  time  of  his  beginning  that  statue,  had,  by  Pericles's 
advice,  contrived  the  workmanship  of  the  gold  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  all  of  it  might  be  taken  off  and  weighed  ;  which 
accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  informers  do  in  presence  of  all  the 
spectators.  But  Phidias  had  witnesses  against  him,  the  truth 
of  whose  evidence  he  could  neither  dispute  nor  silence ;  these 
were  the  fame  and  beauty  of  his  works,  the  ever-existing 
causes  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him.  The  circumstance 
which  they  could  least  forgive  in  him  was,  his  having  repre- 
sented to  the  life  (in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on 
the  shield  of  the  goddess)  his  own  person,  and  that  of  Pericles  i'^ 
and,  by  an  imperceptible  art,  he  had  so  blended  and  incorpo- 
rated these  figures  with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  erase  them,  without  disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces  the 
whole  statue.     Phidias  was  therefore  dragged  to  prison,  where 

»  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  168, 169. 

*  Aristot.  in  iractat,  de  mund.  p.  613. 
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he  came  to  his  end,  either  by  the  common  course  of  nature, 
or  by  poison.  Other  authors  say,  that  he  was  oniy  banished, 
and  that  after  his  exile  he  made  the  famous,  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  It  is  not  possible  to  excuse,  in  any  manner,  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prison  or  death 
the  reward  of  a  masterpiece  of  art ;  nor  their  excessive  rigour, 
in  punishing,  as  a  capital  crime,  an  action  that  appears  inno- 
cent in  itself;  or  which,  to  make  the  worst  of  it,  was  a  vanity 
very  pardonable  in  an  artist 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Asia,  had  settled  in  Athens, 
where  she  had  become  very  famous,  not  so  much  for  the 
channs  of  her  person,  as  for  her  vivacity  and  the  solidity  of 
her  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge.  All  the  illustrious  men  in 
the  city  thought  it  an  honour  to  frequent  her  house.  ^  Socrates 
himself  used  to  visit  her  constantly ;  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
pass  for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learnt  rhetoric  from 
her.  Pericles  declared  also,  that  he  was  indebted  to  Aspasia 
for  his  eloquence,  which  so  greatly  distinguished  him  in  Athens ; 
and  that  it  was  Yrom  her  conversation  he  had  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  policy,  for  she  was  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  the  maxims  of  government.  Their  intimacy  was 
owing  to  still  stronger  motives.  Pericles  did  not  love  his  wife ; 
he  resigned  her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and  supplied  her 
place  with  Aspasia,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  though  her 
reputation  was  more  than  suspicious.  Aspasia  was  accused  of 
impiety  and  a  dissolute  conduct ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Pericles  saved  her,  by  his  entreaties  and  by  the 
compassion  he  raised  in  the  judges,  by  shedding  abundance  of 
tears  whilst  her  cause  was  pleading :  a  behaviour  little  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  rank  of  supreme 
head  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  Greece. 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were  ordered,  to 
be  laid  against  all  such  *  persons  as  denied  what  was  ascribed 
to  the  ministry  of  the  gods  ;  or  those  philosophers  and  others 

•»  PlaU  in  Menex,  p.  235. 

*  T«  ^iia  fiti  vofAi^ovretSf   n  XSyvs    irf^i   rut  fAiret^ff'luf  %tiaff»ovras,      Anazagoras 
teaching,  that  the  divine  Intelligence  alone  gave  a  regular  motion  to  all  the  parts  of 
nature,  and  presided  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  destroyed,  by^  that  system 
the  plurality  of  gods,  their  powers^  and  all  the  peculiar  functions  which  were 
ascribed  to  them. 
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who  gave  lessons  on  the  more  abstruse  points  of  physics,  and 
the  motions  of  the  heavens,  topics  which  were  considered 
injurious  to  the  established  religion.  The  scope  and  aim  of 
this  decree  was,  to  make  Pericles  suspected  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  because  Anaxagoras  had  been  his  master.  This 
philosopher  taught,  that  one  only  Intelligence  had  modified  the 
chaos,  and  disposed  the  universe  in  the  beautiful  order  in 
which  we  now  see  it ;  which  tended  directly  to  depreciate  the 
gods  of  the  pagan  system.  Pericles  thinking  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of  the  city  to 
ja  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  approved 
and  received  with  pleasure  all  these  accusations,  impeached 
that  great  man  himself,  and  charged  him  with  embezzling  the 
public  monies  during  his  administration.  A  decree  was  made, 
by  which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately  his  ac- 
counts ;  was  to  be  tried  for  peculation,  and  rapine ;  and  the 
cause  to  be  adjudged  by  fifteen  hundred  judges.  Pericles  had 
no  real  cause  for  fear,  because  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  afiairs  his  conduct  had  always  been  irreproachable, 
especially  on  the  side  of  interest :  he  could  not  however  but 
be  under  some  apprehensions  from  the  ill-will  of  the  people, 
when  he  considered  their  great  levity  and  inconstancy.  One 
day  when  Alcibiades  (then  very  young)  went 'to  visit  Pericles, 
he  was  told  that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  because  of 
some  affairs  of  great  consequence  in  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged. Alcibiades  inquiring  what  these  mighty  afiairs  were, 
was  answered,  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to  give  in  his  ac- 
counts. *  He  ought  rather,'  says  Alcibiades,  *  to  think  how  he 
may  avoid  giving  them  in  :'  and  indeed  this  was  what  Pericles 
at  last  resolved.  To  allay  the  storm,  he  made  a  resolution  to 
oppose  the  inclination  the  people  discovered  for  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  no  longer,  preparations  for  which  had  been  long 
carrying  on,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  would  soon  silence  all 
complaints  against  him ;  that  envy  would  yield  to  a  more 
powerful  motive ;  and  that  the  citizens,  when  in  such  imminent 
danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing  themselves  into  his  arms, 
and  submit  implicitly  to  his  conduct,  from  his  great  power,  and 
exalted  reputation. 
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^  This  is  what  some  historians  have  related ;  and  the  comic 
poets,  in  the  lifetime,  and  under  the  eye  as  it  were,  of  Pericles, 
spread  such  a  report  in  public,  to  sully,  if  possible,  his  reputa- 
tion and  merit,  which  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  enmity  of 
many.  Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  makes  a  reflection  which 
may  be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  those  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  but  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  well  as  of  advan- 
tage in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He  thinks  it  strange, 
when  actions  are  good  in  themselves,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  external  appearance,  laudable  in  all  respects,  that 
men,  purely  to  discredit  illustrious  peronages,  should  pretend 
to  dive  into  their  hearts ;  and  from  a  spirit  of  the  vilest  and 
most  abject  malignity,  should  ascribe  such  views  and  intentions 
to  them,  as  they  probably  never  so  much  as  imagined.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  wishes,  when  the  motive  is  obscure,  and  the 
same  action  may  be  considered  in  different  lights,  that  men 
would  always  view  it  in  the  most  favourable,  and  incline  to 
judge  candidly  of  it.  He  applies  this  maxim  to  the  reports 
which  had  been  spread  concerning  Pericles,  as  the  fomenter 
of  the  Pelqponnesian  war,  merely  for  private  and  interested 
views ;  whereas,  the  whole  tenour  of  his  past  conduct  ought  to 
have  convinced  every  body,  that  it  was  wholly  from  reasons  of 
state,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced 
in  an  opinion,  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  oppose. 

^  Whilst  diis  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  several  embassies  thither,  one  after  another,  to 
make  the  various  demands  above  mentioned.  At  last  the 
affair  was  debated  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
resolved  they  should  first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles, 
before  they  gave  a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usual  in 
these  cases,  were  divided ;  and  some  were  for  abolishing  the 
decree  enacted  against  Megam,  which  seemed  the  chief  obstacle 
to  a  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  a  force  of  eloquence, 
which  his  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  his 
country,  rendered  more  vehement  and  triumphant  than  it  had 

"  Plut.  de  Herod,  malign,  p.  855,  856. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p,  93—99.     Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  95—97. 
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ever  appeared  before.  He  showed^  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
decree  relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  was 
laid,  was  not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they  imagined :  that 
the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  that  head,  was 
merely  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  and  t6  try 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  encroach  upon  them  by  fright- 
ening them  :  that  should  they  recede  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
betray  fear  and  weakness :  that  the  affair  was  of  no  less  import- 
ance than  the  giving  up  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  empire 
which  the  Athenians  had  possessed  during  so  many  years,  by 
their  courage  and  resolution :  that  should  the  Athenians  give 
way  on  this  point,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  immediately 
prescribe  new  laws  to  them,  as  to  a  people  seized  with  dread ; 
whereaSj  if  they  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  their  opponents 
would  be  obliged  to  treat  them,  at  least,  on  the  foot  of  equals : 
that  with  regard  to  the  present  matters  in  dispute,  arbiters, 
might  be  chosen,  in  order  to  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  way ; 
but  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedaemonians  to  command 
the  Athenians,  with  a  magisterial  air,  to  quit  Potidaea,  to  free 
^gina,  and  revoke  the  decree  relating  to  Megara :  that  such 
imperious  behaviour  was  directly  contrary  to  the  treaty,  which 
declared  in  express  terms,  '  That  should  any  disputes  arise 
among  the  allies,  they  should  be  decided  by  pacific  methods,' 

AND   WITHOUT    ANY   PARTY*S   BEING   OBLIGED   TO    GIVE    UP    ANY 

PART  OF  WHAT  THEY  POSSESSED :  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
a  government  from  being  eternally  contesting  about  its  posses- 
sions, is  to  take  up  arms,  and  dispute  its  rights  sword  in  hand : 
that  the  Athenians  had  just  reason  to  believe  they  would  gain 
their  cause  this  way ;  and  to  give  them  a  stronger  idea  of  this 
truth,  he  set  before  them  a  most  brilliant  description  of  the 
present  state  of  Athens,  giving  a  very  particular  account  of  its 
treasures,  revenues,  fleets,  land  as  well  as  sea  forces,  and  those 
of  its  allies;  contrasting  these  several  resources  with  the 
poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  (he  said)  had  no  money, 
which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condition 
of  their  navy,  on  which  success  in  war  most  depended.  *  And, 
indeed,  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  public  trecusury,  which 
the  Athenians  had  brought  from  Delos  to  their  city,  nine  thou- 

•  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  96,  97. 
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sand  six   hundred  talents,   which   amount  to  about   twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.     The  annual  contributions 
of  the  allies  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  that 
is»  to  near  fourteen  hundred  thousand  French  livres.     In  cases 
of  necessity,  the  Athenians  would  find  infinite  resources  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  temples,  since  those  of  the  statue  of  Minerva 
dlone  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  that  is,  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  French  livres,  which  might  be  taken  from  the  statu  t 
without  spoiling  it,  and  be  afterwards  fixed  on  again  in  more 
auspicious    times.      With    regard    to   the   land    forces,   they 
amounted  to  very  near  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  galleys.     Above  all,  he  advised  them  not 
to  venture  a  battle  in  their  own  country  against  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  whose  troops  were  superior  in  number  to  theirs ;  not  to 
regard  the  laying  waste  of  their  lands,  as  they  might  easily  be 
restored  to  their  former  condition ;  but  to  consider  the  loss 
of  their  men  as    highly  important,  because  irretrievable;  to 
make  their  whole  policy  consist  in  defending  their  city,  and 
preserving  the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  would  certainly  one 
day  give  them  the   superiority  over  their  enemies.     He  laid 
down  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a  single  cam- 
paign, but  during  the  whole  time  it  might  last ;  and  enumerated 
the  evils  they  had  to  fear,  if  they  deviated  from  that  system. 
Pericles,  after   adding  other  considerations,  taken   from   the 
character  and  internal  government  of  the  two  republics ;  the 
one  uncertain  and  fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered 
still  slower  in  the  execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  fof 
the  consent  of  its  allies ;  the  other  speedy,  determinate,  inde- 
pendent, and  mistress  of  its  resolutions,  which  is  no  indifferent 
circumstance  with  regard  to  the  success  of  enterprises ;  Pericles, 
I  say,  concluded  his  speech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows : 
*  We  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors,  and 
to  give  them  this  answer :  That  we  permit  those  of  Megara  to 
trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedaemonians  do 
not  prohibit  either  us,  or  our  allies,  to  trade  with  them.     With 
regard  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  those  free,  who 
were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  provided  they  shall  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  those  dependent  on  them.     We  do  not 
refuse  to  submit  the^dgcision  of  our  differences  to  arbitration. 
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and  will  not  commit  the  first  hostilities :  however,  m  case  of 
being  attacked,  we  shall  make  a  vigorous  defence.' 

The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had  dictated. 
They  returned  home,  and  never  came  again  to  Athens ;  soon 
after  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out. 


j^ 
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SICILY  AND  ITALY. 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event,  of  considerable 
duration,  before  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  it,  it  may  he  proper 
to  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  most  considerable  transactions 
which  had  happened  in  Graecia  Major,  to  the  time  we  now 
speak  of,  whether  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

Sect.  I.     The  Carthaginians  are  defeated  in  Sicily. 
Theron,  Tyrant  of   Agrigentum.     Reign   of   Gelon  in 
Syracuse,  and  his  two  Brothers.     Liberty  is  restored. 
1.  Gelon, — We  have  seen  that  ^Xerxes,  whose  pro-      j^  ^ 
ject  tcinded  to  no  less  than  the  total  extirpation  of  ^^^f j^c. 
the  Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the  Carthaginians  to      ^** 
make  war  against  ,the  people  of  Sicily.     They  crossed  over 
thither  with  an  army  of  above  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships,  and  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand  transports.      Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  the  Carthaginian 
generals    at    that  time,    was    charged   with   this   expedition. 
However,  the   success  was   not  answerable  to  these  mighty 
preparations ;    the   Carthaginians  were  entirely   defeated   by 
Gelon,  who  at  that  time  had  the  chief  authority  in  Syracuse. 

^  This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  between  Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  called 
Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  received  his  name.  He  had  signa- 
lized himself  very  much  in  the  wars  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  carried  on  against  the  neighbouring  powers,  most  of 
whom  he  subdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse.  After 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon- pretence  of  defending 
the  rights  and  succession  of  the  tyrant's  children,  took  up 
arms  against  hig  own  citizens,  and  having  overcome  them  in  n 
/^'^"'^  *  ^***^-  *'  **•  P-  ^  16-22.  «  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  153—167.. 
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battle,  possessed  himself  of  the  government  in  his  own  name. 
Some  time  after  he  made  himself  master  also  of  Syracuse,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  exiles  whom  he  had  caused  to  return 
into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to  open  the  gates 
of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave;  Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother, 
and  applied  himself  wholly  in  extending  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  Syracuse,  and  soon  Tendered  himself  very  powerful. 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  *  from  the  army  which  he 
offered  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  desire  his  aid 
against  the  king  of  Persia;  and  by  his  demand  of  being 
appointed  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces,  which  however 
they  refused.  The  fear  he  was  in  at  that  time,  of  being  soon 
invaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his 
not  succouring  the  Greeks.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a  crafty 
politician  by  his  conduct ;  and  when  news  was  brought  him  of 
Xerxes*s  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a  trusty  person 
with  rich  presents,  and  ordered  him  to  wait  the  issue  of  the 
first  battle,  and  in  case  Xerxes  should  be  victorious,  to  pay 
homage  to  him  in  his  name,  otherwise  to  bring  back  the  money. 
I  now  return  to  the  Carthaginians. 

They  had  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Terillus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Himera,  but  dethroned  by  Theron, 
another  tyrant,  who  reigned  at  Agrigentum.  The  family  of  the 
latter  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Greece,  as  he  was 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Cadmus.  He  married  into 
the  family  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and  which 
consisted  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Polyzelus,  and  Thrasy- 
bulus.  He  married  his  daughter  to  the  first,  and  himself 
married  the  daughter  of  the  third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by  laying  siege 
to  Himera.  Gelon  hasted  with  a  great  army  to  the  succour 
of  his  father-in-law ;  when  uniting,  they  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians. This  was  perhaps  the  most  complete  victory  ever 
gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of  f  Thermo- 

*  He  promised  to  furnish  two  hundred  ships  and  thirty  thousand  men. 

t  Herodotus  says,  that  this  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamis, 
which  does  not  appear  so  probable.  For  the  Greeks,  informed  of  Qelon's  successes, 
entreated  him  to  succour  them  against  Xerxes,  which  they  would  not  have  done 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  exalted  their  courage  so  much,  that  alter  this 
battle  they  imagined  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  to  put 
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pylae,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have  related  in  the  ^  history 
of  the  Carthaginians.  ^  One  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
conditions  of  the  peace,  which  Gelon  prescribed  to  the  con^ 
quered,  was,  that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children 
to  the  god  Saturn ;  which  shows,  at  the  same  time,  the  cruelty 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of  Gelon. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense  value. 
Gelon  allotted  the  greatest^  ps^rt  of  them  for  the  ornament  of 
the  temples  in  Syracuse.  They  also  took  an  incredible  number 
of  prisoners.  These  he  shared,  with  the' utmost  equity,  with 
his  allies,  who  employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  their  feet, 
in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  magnificent  edifices, 
as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the  cities.  Several 
of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had  each  five  hundred  for  his 
own  share. 

Gelon^  after  so  glorious  a  victory,  far  from  growing  more 
proud  and  haughty,  behaved  with  greater  affability  a.  m. 
and  humanity  than  ever  towards  the  citizens  and  Antfj^'c. 
his  allies.  Being  returned  from  the  campaign,  he  ^'^^' 
convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  who  were  ordered 
to  come  armed  into  it.  However,  he  himself  came  unarmed 
thither :  declared  to  the  assembly  every  circumstance  of  his 
conduct,  the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the  several  sums 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what  manner  he  had 
employed  his  authority ;  adding,  that  if  they  had  any  complaints 
to  make  against  him,  his  person  and  life  were  at  their  disposal. 
All  the  people,  struck  with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still 
more  with  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answered  by 
acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and  gratitude ;  and  immediately, 
with  one  consent,  invested  him  with  the  supreme  authority,  and 
the  title  of  king.  ^  And  to  preserve  to  the  latest  posterity  the 
remembrance  of  Gelon's  memorable  action,  who  had  come  into 
the  assembly,  and  put  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans, 
they  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him,  wherein  he  was  repre- 
sented in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen,  ongirded,  and 
unarmed.     This  statue  met  afterwards  with  a  very   singular 

an  end  to  the  war,  to  their  own  advantage,  without  the  assistance  of  any  othei 
power. 

»»  Vol.  i.  *  Plwt.  in  Apophth.  p.  175, 

^  Plut.  in  Ttmol.  p.  247.  ^Itan.  I.  xm.c.  37. 
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'  fate,  and  worthy  of  the  motives  which  had  occasioned  its  being 
set  up.  Timoleon,  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
having  restored  the  Syracusans  to  their  liberty,  thought  it 
advisable,  in  order  to  erase  all  traces  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  wants  of  the  people, 
to  sell  publicly  by  auction  all  the  statues  of  those  princes  and 
tyrants  who  had  governed  it  till  that  time.  But  first  he  brought 
them  to  a  formal  trial,  as  so  many  criminals;  hearing  the 
depositions  and  witnesses  upon  each  of  them.  They  all  were 
condemned  unanimously,  the  statue  of  Gelon  only  excepted, 
which  found  an  eloquent  advocate  and  defender,  in  the  warm 
and  sincere  gratitude  which  the  citizens  retained  for  that  great 
man,  whose  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  having  intrusted 
Gelon  with  unlimited  power  and  authority.  This  made  no 
addition  to  his  known  zeal  for  their  interests,  but  only  enabled 
him  to  do  them  more  important  services.  ^  For,  by  a  change 
till  then  unheard  of,  and  of  which  *  Tacitus  since  found  no 
example  except  in  Vespasian,  he  was  the  first  whom  the 
sovereignty  made  the  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  foreigners,  who  had  served  under  him,  denizens. 
His  views  were,  to  people  the  capital,  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  state,  to  reward  the  services  of  these  brave  and  faithful 
soldiers ;  and  to  attach  them  more  strongly  to  Syracuse,  from 
the  sense  of  the  advantageous  settlement  they  had  obtained  in 
being  incorporated  with  the  citizens. 

°*  He  prided  himself  particularly  upon  his  inviolable  sincerity, 
truth,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements ;  a  quality  very  essential 
to  a  prince,  the  only  one  capable  of  gaining  him  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  subjects  and  of  foreigners,  and  which  there- 
fore ought  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  just  policy  and 
good  government.  Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on 
an  expedition  he  meditated,  (this,  very  probably,  was  before 
he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians,)  he  addressed  the 
people,  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution  from  them ;  but  finding 
the  Syracusans  unwilling  to  be  at  that  expense,  he  told  them, 
that  he  asked  nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  engage  to 

1  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  5.5.  »  Plut.  in  Apophih.  p.  175. 

*  Solus  omnium  ante  se  prinqipium  in  melius  mutatus  est.     //«/.  1.  i.  c.  50 
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repay  it  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over.  The  money  was 
advanced,  and  repaid  punctually  at  the  promised  time.  How 
happy  is  that  government  where  such  justice  and  equity  are 
exercised ;  and  how  mistaken  are  those  ministers  and  princes, 
who  violate  them  in  the  slightest  degree ! 

°  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  in  which  his 
successor  imitated  him,  was  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands  be  considered  as  an  honourable  employment.  It  is  well 
known  how  fruitful  Sicily  was  in  corn  ;  and  the  immense 
revenues  which  might  be  produced  from  so  rich  a  soil  when 
industriously  cultivated.  He  animated  the  husbandmen  by 
his  presence,  and  delighted  in  appearing  sometimes  at  their 
bead,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occasions  he  had  marched 
at  the  head  of  armies.  His  intention,  says  Plutarch,  was  not 
merely  to  make  the  country  rich  and  fruitful,  but  also  to 
exercise  his  subjects,  to  accustom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and 
by  that  means  to  preserve  them  from  a  thousand  disorders, 
which  inevitably  follow  a  soft  aiid  indolent  hfe.  There  are  few 
maxims  (in  point  of  policy)  on  which  the  ancients  have  insisted 
more  strongly,  than  on  that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands ;  a  manifest  proof  of  their  gi'eat  wisdom,  and  the  profound 
knowledge  they  had  of  what  constitutes  the  strength  and  solid 
support  of  a  state.  ^  Xenophon,  in  a  dialogue  entitled  Hiero^ 
the  subject  of  which  is  government,  shows  the  great  advantage 
it  would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  reward  those 
who  should  excel  in  husbandry,  and  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
cultivation  of  lands.  He  says  the  same  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of 
all  the  arts ;  on  which  occasion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all 
those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  them,  it  would  give 
universal  life  and  motion  :  would  excite  a  noble  and  laudable 
emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand 
inventions  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among  the  Greeks, 
who  were  taught  music  and  the  art  of  playing  on  instruments 
with  great  care.  Possibly  this  was  a  consequence  of  his  mean 
birth,  or  rather  was  owing  to  the  little  value  he  set  on  those 
kind  of  exercises,      p  One  day  at  an  entertainment,   when, 

n  Plut  w  Afwphth.  p.  175.  •  Ibid.  p.  916,  917.  p  Ibid.  p.  175 
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according  to  the  usual  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to  each  of 
the  guests ;  when  it  was  Gelon*s  turn,  instead  of  touching  the 
instrument  as  the  rest  had  done,  he  caused  his  horse  to  be 
brought,  mounted  him  with  wonderful  agility  and  grace,  and 
showed  that  he  had  learned  a  nobler  exercise  than  playing  on 
the  lyre. 

4  Since  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  the  several 
cities  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  Syracuse  was  particularly 
happy  in  its  tranquillity,  under  the  auspicious  government  of 
Gelon.  •  He  was  not  born  in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  though  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
had  forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though  an  alien, 
the  supreme  power  went  in  search  of  him,  not  courted  on  his 
part  with  any  art  or  inducement  but  those  of  merit.  Gelon 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  office, 
as  well  as  its  great  weight ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  no  other 
view  but  the  good  of  his  people.  He  thought  himself  king 
only  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of 
society,  to  protect  innocence  and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to  all 
his  subjects,  in  his  simple,  modest,  active,  and  regular  life,  a 
pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole  of  royalty  that  he 
assumed  was  the  toils  and  cares  of  it,  a  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  the  sweet  satisfaction  which  results  from  making 
millions  happy  by  his  cares:  in  a  word,  he  considered  the 
sovereignty  as  an  obHgation,  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity 
of  a  greater  number  of  men.  He  banished  from  it  pomp, 
ostentation,  licentiousness,  and  impunity  for  crimes.  He  did 
not  affect  the  appearance  of  reigning,  but  contented  himself 
with  making  the  laws  reign.  He  never  made  his  inferiors  feel 
that  he  was  their  master,  but  only  inculcated  into  them  that 
both  himself  and  they  ought  to  submit  to  reason  and  justice. 
To  induce  their  obedience,  he  employed  no  other  methods  but 
persuasion  and  a  good  example,  which  are  the  weapons  of 
virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  sincere  and  uninterrupted  obedience. 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  to  all  his  subjects,  a 
reputation  equally  diffused  within  and  without  his  kingdoms ; 
these  were  the  fruits  of  that  wisdom  which  he  retained  on  the 
throne  to  the  last  gasp.     His  reign  was  short,  and  only  just 

4  Diod,  1.  xi.  p.  29,  30 
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showed  him  in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an 
example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  He  died,  after  having 
reigned  only  seven  years,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  his  subjects. 
Every  family  imagined  itself  deprived  of  its  best  friend,  its 
protector  and  father.  The  people  erected,  without  the  city,  in 
the  place  where  his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  splendid 
mausoleum,  surrounded  with  nine  towers  of  a  surprising  height 
and  magnificence ;  and  decreed  those  honours  to  him,  which 
were  then  paid  to  the  demigods  or  heroes.  The  Carthaginians 
afterwards  demolished  the  mausoleum,  and  Agathocles  the 
towers :  but,  says  the  historian,  neither  violence, envy,  nor  time, 
which  destroys  all  grosser  things,  could  destroy  the  glory  of  his 
name»  or  abolish  the  memory  of  his  exalted  virtues  and  noble 
actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraved  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Sicilians. 

II.  Hiero, — ^After  Gelon's  death,  the  sceptre  con-     a.  m. 
tinued  near  twelve  years   in  his  family.     He  was   ab^I.c. 
succeeded  by  Hiero,  his  eldest  brother.  ^^^^' 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  authors 
who  have  written  concerning  this  prince,  some  of  whom  repre- 
sent him  as  a  good  king,  and  others  a  detestable  tyrant ;  it  will 
be  necessary,  I  say,  to  distinguish  the  periods.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Hiero,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by 
the  glitter  of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  deviate  from  that  path 
which  his  predecessor  had  pointed  out  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  had  found  himself  so  happy.  '  This  young  prince  was 
avaricious,  headstrong,  unjust,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  the 
gratification  of  his  passions,  without  ever  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people ;  who,  on  the 
other  side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  over  them,  rather  than  as  a  king ;  and 
nothing  but  the  veneration  they  had  for  Gelon's  memory, 
prevented  it  from  breaking  out. 

'  Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  entertained 
violent  suspicions  of  Polyzelus,  his  brother,  whose  great  influ- 
ence among  the  citizens  made  him  fear  that  he  had  a  design  to 
depose  him.     In  order  to  rid  himself  without  noise  of  an  enemy 

»  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  51.  •  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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Avhom  lie  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  some  forces  he  was  going  to  send  to  the  succour  of  the 
Sybarites  against  the  Crotoniatae,  hoping  that  he  would  perish 
in  the  expedition.  His  brother's  refusal  to  accept  this  com- 
mand, made  him  the  more  violent  against  him.  Theron,  who 
had  married  Polyzelus's  daughter,  joined  with  his  father-in-law. 
This  gave  rise  to  great  differences  of  long  duration  between  the 
kings  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum ;  however,  they  at  last  were 
reconciled  by  the  judicious  mediation  of  ^  Simonides  the  poet; 
and  to  make  their  reconciliation  lasting,  they  cemented  it  by  a 
new  alliance,  HierO  marrying  Theron's  sister ;  after  which  the 
two  kings  always  lived  in  good  intelligence  with  each  other, 

^  At  first,  an  infirm^state  of  health,  which  was  increased  by 
repeated  illnesses,  gave  Hiero  an  opportunity  of  thinking 
seriously ;  after  which  he  resolved  to  draw  around  him  men  of 
learning,  who  might  converse  agreeably  with  him,  and  furnish 
him  with  useful  instructions.  The  most  famous  poets  of  the 
age  came  to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and 
Epicharmus ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  their  delightful  conversa- 
tion did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soften  the  cruel  aiid  savage 
disposition  of  Hiero. 

*  Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which  shows  an 
excellent  disposition  in  a  prince.  He  declared,  that  his  palace 
and  his  ears  should  be  always  open  to  every  man  who  would 
tell  him  the  truth,  and  that  without  disguise  or  reserve. 

The  poets  above  mentioned  not  only  excelled  in  poetry,  but 
were  also  possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  learning  in  other  branches, 
and  were  respected  and  consulted  as  the  sages  of  their  times. 
This  is  what  *  Cicero  says  of  Simonides  in  particular.  •  He  had 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  king ;  and  the  only  use  he  made  of 
it  was,  to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

^  They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophical  subjects. 
I  observed  on  another  occasion,  that  Hiero,  in  one  of  these 
conversations,  asked  Simonides  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  desired  one 
day's  time  to  consider  of  it ;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and 

«  Schol.  in  Find.  •  iElian.  I.  iv.  c.  15. 

»  In  Apophth.  p.  175.  ^  »  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Nat.  Dew,  n.eO.      . 

*  Simonides,  non  poeta  solum  suavis,  verum  etiam  caeteroqui  doctus  sapiensque 
traditur.     i,ib.  i.  dt  Nat.  Dear,  n.  60. 
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went  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The  prince  pressing 
him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these  delays,  he  confessed,  that  the 
subject  was  above  his  comprehension,  and  that  the  more  he 
reflected,  the  more  obscure  it  appeared  to  him. 

Xenophbn  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  art  of 
governing  well,  entitled  Htero,  and  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Simonides.  Hiero  undertakes 
to  prove  to  the  poet,  that  tyrants  and  kings  are  not  so  happy 
as  is  generally  imagined.  Among  the  great  number  of  proofs 
alleged  by  him,  he  insists  chiefly  on  their  unhappiness  in  being 
deprived  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  in  this  life,  viz, 
the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose  bosom  they  may  safely 
confide  their  secrets  and  afflictions ;  who  may  share  with  them 
in  their  joy  and  sorrow ;  in  a  word,  a  second  self,  who  may 
form  but  one  heart,  one  soul  with  them.  Simonides,  on  the 
other  side,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  respect  to  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  represents  to  him,  that  a  king  is 
not  so  for  himself,  but  for  others ;  that  his  grandeur  consists* 
not  in  building  magnificent  palaces  for  his  own  residence,  but 
in  erecting  temples,  and  fortifying  and  embellishing  his  cities  : 
that  his  glory  consists  not  in  his  people's  fearing  him,  but  in 
their  being  afraid  for  him :  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  first  comer  at  the  Olympic  games,  (for 
the  princes  of  that  age  were  passionately  fond  of  them,  and 
especially  *  Hiero,)  but  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  kings, 
who  should  succeed  best*  in  diffusing  wealth  and  abundance 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
felicity  of  his  people. 

Nevertheless,  another  poet  (Pindar)  praises  this  same  Hiero 
for  the  victory  he  had  won  in  the  horse-race.  *  This  prince, 
(says  he,  in  his  ode,)  who  governs  with  equity  the  inhabitants 
of  opulent  Sicily,  has  gathered  the  fairest  flower  of  every  virtue. 
He  takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  most  exquisite  performances 
of  poetry  and  music.  He  loves  melodious  airs,  such  as  it  is 
customary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets  given  us  by  our 
dearest  friends.     Rouse  then  thyself,  take  thy  lyre,  and  raise  it 

*  It  is  said  that  Tiiemistocles,  seeing  him  arrive  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
splendid  equipage,  would  have  had  him  forbidden  them,  because  he  had  not  suc- 
coured the  Oreeks  against  the  common  enemy,  any  more  than  Oelon  hit^brother ; 
which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general.     /Elian.  I.  ix,  c.  5. 
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to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  thou  feelest  thyself  aoimated  by  a 
glorious  fire  in  favour  of.*  Pisa  and  Pherenice;  if  they  have 
waked  the  sweetest  transports  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous 
courser  (without  being  quickened  by  the  spur)  flew  along  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried  his  royal  rider  to  glorious 
victory :  O  sing  the  king  of  Syfacuse,  Ae  (H-nament  of  the 
Olympic  course !'   • 

The  whde  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massieu,  is  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Memmira  of  the  Aoademy  of  In^criptianM 
and  Bettet'LeUtm^  from  which  I  have  made  the  short  extract 
above.  I  was  very  ghd  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Pindar, 
from  this  little  specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of  Theron 
king  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariot-race.  The  diction 
of  it  is  so  sublime,  the  thoughts  so  noble,  and  the  moral  so 
pure,  that  many  look  upon  it  as  Pindar's  masterpiece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  <m  the  rest  of  the 
praises  which  Pindar  gives  to  Hiero,  for  poets  do  not  always 
pride  themselves  upon  tiieir  ^oerity  in  the  enlogiams  they 
bestow  on  princes :  however,  it  is  certain  that  Hiero  had  made 
his  court  the  resort  of  all  persons  of  wit  and  genius ;  and  that 
he  had  invited  them  to  it  by  his  affahiMty  and  engaging  bdia- 
viour,  and  much  more  by  his  liberality,  which  is  a  great  vaeni 
HI  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero's  coiut  the  eulogium  which  f 
Horace  gives  the  house  of  Maecenas,  in  which  a  character 
prevailed  lardy  found  amongscholacs,  and  nevertheless  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  their  erudition.  This  amiable  house,  says 
Horace^  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  mean  and  grovelling 
sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy ;  and  men  saw,  in  those  who 
shared  in  the  master's  &vour,  a  superior  merit  or  credit,  without 

*  Pisa  was  the  city  near  to  inrhich  the  Olympic  games  were  solemnized :  and 
Pherenieft  was  tbe  nave  of  Hiero*!  courser,  ngnifying  tkf  gitmer  afv^ptoiy. 

f  ■ Non  isto  vivireus  illic. 

Quo  tu  rere,  modo.    Domns  hftc  nee  purior  ulla  est. 

Nee  magis  his  aUoiia  malia.     Nil  mt  officit  unfuam, 

Ditior  hic^  aut  est  quia  doctior.     Est  locus  uai- 

Guique  suns.  Her.  lib.  t.  Sai,  9. 

Sir,  you  mistake,  that's  not  our  courK  of  \ik, 

We  know  no  jealousies,  no  brawls,  no  strife ; 

From  all  these  ills  our  patron's  house  is  free. 

None,  'caus   more  learned  or  wealthy,  troubles  me ; 

We  have  our  stations^  all  their  own  pursue,  &c.  Criicb. 
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taking  the  least  umbrage  at  it  '  But  it  was  far  otherwise  in 
the  court  of  Hiero  or  of  Theron.  It  is  said  that  Simonides, 
and  Bacchylides  his  nephew,  employed  all  kinds  of  criticism, 
to  lessen  the  esteem  which  those  princes  had  for  Pindar's 
works.  The  latter,  by  way  of  reprisal,  ridicules  them  very 
strongly  in  his  ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing  '  them  to  ravens, 
who  croak  in  vain  against  the  divine  bird  of  Jove.'  But  modesty 
was  not  the  virtue  which  distinguished  Pindar. 

*  Hiero,  having  driven  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Catana  and 
Naxos  from  their  country,  settled  a  colony  of  ten  thousand 
men  there,  half  of  whom  were  Syracusans,  and  the  rest  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  This  induced  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  cities 
to  appoint,  after  his  death,  the  same  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
as  were  bestowed  on  heroes  or  demigods,  because  they  con- 
sidered him  as  their  founder. 

^  He  showed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus, 
formerly  tyrant  of  Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  to  Gelon  his 
brother.  As  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hands ; 
after  Micythus,  their  tutor,  should  have  perfectly  informed 
them  of  the  state  of  it,  and  how  he  himself  had  behaved  in  the 
administration.  The  latter,  having  assembled  the  nearest 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes,  gave, 
in  their  presence,  so  good  an  account  of  his  guardianship,  that 
the  whole  assembly  (in  perfect  admiration)  bestowed  the  high* 
est  encomiums  on  his  prudence,  integrity,  and  justice.  Matters 
were  carried  so  far,  that  the  young  princes  were  extremely 
urgent  with  him  to  continue  to  preside  in  the  administration, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  However,  the  wise  tutor  preferring 
the  sweets  of  ease  to  the  splendour  of  authority,  and  persuaded, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  ttie  state 
if  the  young  princes  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
resolved  to  retire  from  business.  Hiero  died,  after  having 
reigned  eleven  years. 

in.  Thrcaybulus. — ^  He  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus  his 
brother,  who,  by  his  evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much  to  the 
making  him  be  regretted.     Swelled  with  pride  and  a  brutal 

»  Scholiast.  Find.  •  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  37. 

fc  Ibid.  p.  50.  •  Ibid.  p.  61,52. 
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haughtiness,  he  considered  men  as  mere  worms ;  vainly  fancy- 
ing that  they  were  created  for  him  to  trample  upon,  and  that 
he  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  them.  He  abandoned 
himself  implicitly  to  the  flattering  counsels  of  the  giddy  young 
courtiers  who  surrounded  him.  He  treated  all  his  subjects 
with  tiie  utmost  severity ;  banishing  some,  confiscating  the 
possessions  of  others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to  death.  So 
severe  a  slavery  soon  grew  msupportable  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  therefore. they  implored  the  succour  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  whose  interest  it  was  also  to  throw  off  the  tyrant's  yoke. 
Thrasybulus  was  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the  sovereignty  of 
part  of  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  viz.  A.chradina,  and 
the  island,  which  was  very  well  fortified ;  but  the  third  quarter 
of  the  city,  called  Tyclie,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.  After 
makmg  a  feeble  resistance,  and  demanding  to  capitulate,  he 
left  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  banishment  among  the  Locrians. 
He  had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the  Syracusans 
recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  delivered  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily  from  tyrants;  established  a  popular  govern- 
ment in  all  places,  and  maintained  that  form  by  themselves 
during  threescore  years,  till  the  reigU  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
who  again  enslaved  them. 

^  After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  from  the  government  of 
A.  M.  tyrants,  and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  restored  to  their 
A^j.  0.  lil>erty ;  as  the  country  was  extremely  fruitful  in 
*^-  itself,  and  the  peace  which  all  places  enjoyed,  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks,  the  people  grew  very  powerful, 
and  amassed  great  riches.  To  perpetuate  to  latest  posterity 
the  remembrance  of  the  happy  day  in  which  they  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  by  the  banishment  of  Thrasybulus,  it 
was  decreed  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  a 
colossal  statue  should  be  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer ;  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  this  day,  a  festival  should  be  solemnized, 
by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration  of  their  liberty ;  and 
that  there  should  be  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  gods,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  bulls,  with  which  the  people  should  be 
entertained  at  a  common  feast. 

•»  DUhJ.  1.  xi.  p.  55,  &c 
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There  nevertheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
certain  secret  leaven  of  tyranny,  which  frequently  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  this  peace,  and  occasioned  several  tumults  and 
commotions  in  Sicily,  the  particulars  of  i/vhich  I  shall  omit. 

*  To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  them,  the  Syracusans 

:  established  Uie  Petalism,  which  differed  very  little  from  the 

Athenian   Ostracism ;    and  was   so  called   from   the  Greek 

.flrgraXov,  signifying  a  leaf,  because  the  votes  were  then  given  on 

an  olive  leaf.     This  judgment  was  put  in  force  against  those 

citizens  whose  great  power  made  the  people  apprehensive  that 

they  aspired  at  Uie  tyranny,  and   it  banished  them  for  ten 

years;  however,  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force,  and  was  soon 

abolished;  because  the  dread  of  falling  under  its   censure, 

having  prompted  the  most  virtuous  men  to  retire,  and  renounce 

.the  government,  the  chief  employments  were  now  filled  by 

such  citizens  only  as  had  the  least  merit. 

^  Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  chief  over  the 
people  who  were  properly  called  Sicilians.  Having  united 
them  all  (the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  excepted)  into  one  body, 
he  became  very  powerful,  and  formed  several  great  enterprises. 
It  was  he  who  built  the  city  Palica,  near  the  temple  of  the 
gods  called  Palici.  This  temple  was  very  famous  on  account 
of  some  wonders  which  are  related  of  it ;  and  still  more  from 
Uie  sacred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  there  taken,  the 
violation  whereof  was  said  to  be  always  followed  by  a  sudden 
and  exemplary  punishment.  This  was  a  secure  asylum  for 
all  persons  who  were  oppressed  by  superior  power ;  and  espe- 
cially for  slaves  who  were  unjustly  abused,  or  too  cruelly 
treated  by  their  masters.  They  continued  in  safety  in  this 
temple,  till  certain  arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their 
peace ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  master's 
having  ever  broken  the  promise  he  had  made  of  pardoning  his 
slaves ;  so  famous  were  the  gods  that  presided  over  this  temple, 
for  the  severe  vengeance  they  took  on  those  who  violated 
their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a  great 
many  occasions,  and  gained  several  victories,  particularly  over 
the  Syracusans ;  saw  his  fortune  change  on  a  sudden  by  the 

•  Diod.  I.  xi.  p.  65.  '  Ibid,  p:  67—70. 
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loss  of  a  battle,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of 
his  forces.  In  the  consternation  and  despondency  into  which 
so  general  and  sudden  a  desertion  threw  him,  he  formed  such 
a  resolution  as  despair  only  could  suggest.  He  withdrew  in 
the  night  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  fistr  as  the  great  square  of 
the  city,  and  there  falling  prostrate  at  the  fix>t  of  the  altar,  he 
abandoned  his  life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  that  is,  to  his  professed  enemies.  The  singularity  of 
this  spectacle  attracted  great  numbers  of  people.  The  magis^ 
trates  immediately  convened  the  people,  and  debated  on  the 
affiiir.  They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose  business .  was 
generally  to  address  the  people  with  great  violence ;  and  these 
animated  them  against  Deucetius,  as  a  public  enemy,  whom 
Providence  seemed  to  throw  into  their  way,  to  revenge  and 
punish,  by  his  death,  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  republic 
A  speech  of  this  tendency  struck  all  the  virtuous  'part  of  the 
assembly  with  honor.  The  most  ancient  and  wisest  of  the 
senators  represented,  '  That  they  were  not  now  to  consider 
what  punishment  Deucetius  deserved,  but  how  it  behoved  the 
Syracusans  to  behave  on  that  occasion ;  that  they  ought  not 
to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant, 
a  character  by  which  his  person  was  become  sacred  and 
inviolable.  That  there  was  a  goddess  (Nemesis)  who  took 
vengeance  of  crimes,  especially  of  cruelty  and  impiety,  who 
doubtless  would  not  suffer  that  to  go  unpunished:  that  besides 
the  baseness  and  inhumanity  there  is  in  insulting  the  unfor* 
tunate,'  and  in  crushing  those  who  are  already  under  one  a 
foot,  it  was  worthy  the  grandeur  and  good-nature  of  the 
Syracusans,  to  exert  their  clemency  even  to  those  who  least 
deserved  it.'  All  the  people  came  into  this  opinion,  and  with 
one  consent  spared  Deucetius's  life.  He  was  ordered  to 
reside  in  Corinth,  the  n^other-city  and  foundress  of  Syracuse ; 
and  the  Syracusans  engaged  to  furnish  Deucetius  with  all 
things  necessary  for  his  subsisting  honourably  there.  What 
reader,  who  compares  these  two  different  opinions,  does  not 
perceive  which  of  them  was  the  noblest  and  most  generous  ? 

Sect.  H.      Of   somb  famous  Pbrsons   and  Cities  im 
GuMCiA   Magna.      Pythagoras,    CharoNidas,    Zaleucus, 
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MiLO  THE  Athleta;  Crotona,  Stbaris,  and  Thurium. — 
I.  Pythagoras.  In  treating  ot  what  relates  to  Graecia  ^  ^ 
Magna  in  Italy,  I  must  not  omit  Pythagoras,  who  adIj^'c. 
was  the  glory  of  it.  »  He  was  born  in  Samos.  After  *^* 
having  travelled  into  a  great  many  regions,  and  enriched  his 
mind  with  much  uncommon  and  excellent  learning,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  but  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  it, 
because  of  the  tyrannical  government  which  Polycrates  bad 
established  in  it,  who  however  had  the  highest  regard  for  him, 
and  showed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his  rare  merit.  But 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  is  by 
no  means  compatible  with  slavery,  thou^  of  the  mildest  and 
most  honourable  kind.  .  He  therefore  went  into  Italy,  and 
resided  usually  either  at  Crotona,  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  or 
Tarentum.  ^  Servius  TuUiiis,  or  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned 
in  Rome  at  that  time ;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opinion  of 
those  who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of 
the  Romans,  who  lived  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  before, 
had  been  Pythagoras's  disciple ;  an  opinion  that  very  probably 
was  grounded  on  the  resemblance  of  their  manners,  disposition, 
and  principles. 

*  The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects  from  the 
presence  of  this  excellent  philosopher.  An  inclination  for 
study,  and  a  love  of  wisdom,  diffused  themselves  almost 
universally  in  a  very  short  time.  Multitudes  flocked  from  all 
the  neighbouring  cities  to  get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear 
him,  and  to  profit  by  his  salutary  counsels.  The  several 
princes  of  the  country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their 
courts,  which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  presence ;  and  all 
were  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  glad  to  learn  from 
him  the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wisdom.  His  school 
became  the  most  famous  tlmt  had  ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had 
no  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  disciples.  Before  he  admitted 
them  in  that  quality,  he  kept  them  in  a  state  of  noviciate,  as  it 
were,  and  probation  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
obliged  them  to  keep  the  strictest  silence ;  thinking  it  proper 

'  Diog.  Laert.  m  vt/.  Pythag.  ^  Ijv.  T.  i.  d.  18. 

*  Pythagoras,  cum  in  Italiam  venisset,  exornavit  earn  prseciam,  quae  magna  dicta 
e«t,  et  privatim  et  publice,  prsstantissimis  et  iiistitutis,  et  artibus.     Cic.  TWim 
QtuBii.  L  V.  n.  10. 
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for  them  to  be  instructed,  before  they  should  attempt  to  speak. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls  was  one  of  the  chief  of  his  tenets.  His  disciples  had  the 
greatest  reverence  for  every  word  he  uttered  ;  and,  if  he  did 
but  barely  aver  a  thing,  that  alone,  without  further  examination, 
was  sufficient  to  gain  credit  to  his  assertion  ;  and  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  they  used  to  express  themselves  in  this 
manner,  *  *  The  master  said  it*  However,  the  disciples  carried 
their  deference  and  docility  too  far,  in  thus  waving  all  inquiry, 
and  in  sacrificing  implicitly  their  reason  and  understanding; 
a  sacrifice  that  is  due  only  to  the  divine  authority,  which  is 
infinitely  superior  to  our  reason  and  all  our  knowledge ;  and 
which,  consequently,  is  authorized  to  prescribe  laws  to  us,  and 
dictate  absolute  obedience. 

The  school  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  nitmber  of  illustrious 
disciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to  their  master ;  as  wise 
legislators  great  politicians,  persons  skilled  in  all  the  sciences, 
and  capable  of  governing  states,  and  being  the  ministers  of  the 
greatest  princes.  *  A  long  time  after  his  death,  that  part  of 
Italy  which  he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his  instructions, 
was  still  considered  as  the  nursery  and  seat  of  men  skilled  in 
all  kinds  of  literature,  and  maintained  that  glorious  character 
for  several  ages.  ^  Tlie  Romans  certainly  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  Pythagoras's  virtue  and  merit,  ^since  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  having  commanded  that  people,  during  the  war  with 
the  Samnites,  to  erect  two  statues  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wisest;  and  the  other  to  the  most 
valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accordingly  set  up  two  in  the 
place  where  the  Comitia  were  held,  representing  Pythagoras 
and  Themistodes.  We  have  no  certain  information  with 
respect  to  the  time  and  place  of  Pythagoras's  death. 

11.  Crotona.    Sybaris,    Thurium, — ^  Crotona  was  founded 

A.  M.      by  Myscellus,  chief  of  the  Achaians,  the  third  year 
Ant^j.'a  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.     This  Myscellus  being 

^^*       come  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about 

*  Avrtf  l^ei.  k  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

»  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.4262,  269.     Dionys.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  ii.  p.  121. 
.    *  Pythagoras  tenult  magnam  illam  Grseciam  cum  honore,  et  disciplind,  turn  etiam 
auctoritate,  muhaque  secula  postea  sic  viguit  Pythagoreorum  nomeo,  ut  nuUi  alii 
docti  viderentw.     Tmc.  Qu€e$t.  \.  i.  n.  38. 
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the  spot  on  which  he  should  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the 
Corinthian  there,  who  was  arrived  upon  the  same  account. 
The  god  gave  them  a  favourable  audience ;  and  after  having 
determined  them  with  regard  to  the  place  that  would  best  suit 
their  new  settlements,  he  proposed  different  advantages  to 
them ;  and  left  them,  among  other  particulars,  the  choice  of 
riches  or  health.  The  offer  of  riches  struck  Archias,  but 
Myscellus  desired  health ;  and,  if  history  is  to  be  credited, 
Apollo  performed  his  promise  faithfully  to  both.  Archias 
founded  Syracuse,  which  soon  became  the  most  opulent  city 
of  Greece.  °*  Myscellus  laid  the  foundations  of  Crotona,  which 
became  so  famous  for  the  long  life  and  innate  strength  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  its  name  was  used  proverbially,  to  signify  a 
very  healthy  spot,  whose  air  was  extremely  pure.  The  natives 
of  this  city  signalized  themselves  in  a  great  number  of  victories 
in  the  Grecian  games ;  and  Strabo  relates,  that  in  one  and  the 
same  Olympiad,  severi  Crotonians  were  crowned  in  the  Olympic 
games,  and  carried  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  stadium. 

"  Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  (two  hundred  stadia)  from  Crotona, 
and  had  also  been  founded  by  the  Achaians,  but  before  the 
other.  This  city  became  afterwards  very  powerful.  Four 
neighbouring  states,  and  twenty-five  cities,  were  subject  to  it, 
so  that  it  was,  alone,  able  to  raise  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  opulence  of  Sybaris  was  soon  followed  by 
luxury,  and  such  a  dissoluteness  of  manners  as  is  scarcely 
credible.  The  citizens  employed  themselves  in  nothing  but  ban- 
quets, games,  shows,  parties  of  pleasure,  and  carousals.  Public 
rewards  and  marks  of  distinction  were  bestowed  on  those  who 
gave  the  most  magnificent  entertainments ;  and  even  to  such 
cooks  as  were  best  skilled  in  the  impoitant  art  of  making  new 
discoveries  in  dressing  dishes,  and  invented  new  refinements  to 
please  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their  delicacy  and 
effeminacy  to  such  a  height,  that  they  carefully  removed  from 
their  city  all  such  artificers  whose  work  was  noisy ;  and  would 
not  suffer  any  cocks  in  it,  lest  their  ^shrill  piercing  crow  should 
disturb  their  balmy  slumbers. 

®  All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissension  and  discord, 

"  K^irtmf  vyMTiMt,  "  Strab.  L  vi.  p.  263.     Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  518—520. 

•  Diod.  1.  »xi.  p.  76r-95. 
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A.  If.  which  at  last  proved  their  ruin.  Five  hundred  ot 
A^!'c.  ^®  wealthiest  persons  in  the  city  having  been  expelled 
^^'  by  the  faction  of  one  Telya,  fled  to  Crotona.  Telys 
demanded  to  have  them  surrendered  to  him;  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them  up  (who  were  prompted 
to  this  generous  resolution  by  Pythagoras,  who  then,  lived 
among  them)  war  was  declared.  The  Sybarites  marched  three 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Crotonians  only 
a  hundred  thousand ;  but  then  they  were  headed  by  Milo,  the 
&mous  champion,  (of  whom  we  shaU  soon  have  occasion  to 
speak,)  over  whose  shoulders  a  Uon's  skin  was  thrown,  and 
himself  armed  with  a  club,  like  another  Hercules.  The  latter 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those 
who  fled,  so  that  very  few  escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated. 
About  threescore  years  after,  some  Thessalians  came  and 
settled  in  it ;  however,  they  did  not  long  enjoy  peace,  being 
driven  out  by  the  Crotonians.  Being  thus  reduced  to  the  most 
&tal  extremity,  they  implored  the  succour  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Athenians.  The  latter,  moved  with  compassion  at 
their  depioraUe  condition,  after  causing  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  Peloponnesus,  that  all  who  were  willing  to  join  that 
colony  were  at  liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites  a  fleet  of  ten 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Lampon  and  Xenocrates. 

^  They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  called  it 

j^.ii.  Thurium.  Two  men,  greatly  renowned  for  their 
Aatf  j!c.  learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the  other  an  histo- 
^^  rian,  settled  in  this  colony.  The  first  was  Lysias, 
at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  lived  in  Thnrium, 
till  the  ill  fate  which  befell  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  then 
went  to  Athens.  The  second  was  Herodotus.  Though  he 
was  bom  in  .Halicamassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  was,  however, 
considered  as  a  native  of  Thurium,  because  he  settled  there 
with  that  colony. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occasion  of  the  new 
inhabitants,  whom  the  rest  were  desirous  to  exclude  from  all 
public  employments  and  privileges.  But  as  these  were  much 
more  numerous,  they  expelled  all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and 
got  the  sole  possession  of  the  city.     Being  supported  by  the 

V  Dionys.  Halicarn.  tit  otV.  Lft,  p.  82.     Stinb.  1.  xiv.  p.  656. 
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alliance  they  made  with  the  people  of  Crotona»  they  soon  grew 
vastly  powerful ;  and  having  settled  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment in  their  city,  they  divided  the  citizens  into  ten  tribes* 
wliich  they  called  by  the  names  of  the  differ^it  nations  whience 
they  sprang. 

III.  CharondoMf  the  Legislator. — They  now  bent  t^eir 
iriiole  thoughts  to  the  strengthening  of  their  government  by 
wholesome  laws,  for  which  purpose  they  made  choice  of 
Charondas,  who  had  been  educatcKi  in  Pythagoras's  schocd,  to 
digest  and  draw  them  up.  I  shall  quote  some  of  them  in  this 
place. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  employ- 
ments, all  such  as  should  marry  a  second  wife,  in  case  any 
children  by  the  first  wife  were  living ;  being  persuaded,  that 
a  man  who  was  so  regardless  of  his  children's  interest,  would  be 
equally  so  of  his  country's,  and  be  as  worthless  a  magistrate 
as  he  had  been  a  father. 

2.  He  sentenced  idl  false  accusers  to  be  carried  through 
every  part  of  the  city  crowned  with  heath  or  broom,  as  the 
vilest  of  men ;  an  ignominy  which  most  of  them  were  not  able  to 
survive.  The  city  thus  delivered  from  those  pests  of  society, 
was  restcMred  to-  its  former  tranquillity.  And  indeed,*  from 
calumniators  generally  arise  all  feuds  and  contests,  whether  of 
a  public  or  private  nature;  and  yet,  according  to  Tacitus*s 
observation,  they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  most  governments. 

3.  He  enacted  a  new  kind  of  law  against  another  species  of 
pests,  which  is  generally  the  first  occasion  of  the  depravity  of 
manners  in  a  state ;  by  suflfering  all  those  to  be  prosecuted  who 
should  form  a  correspondence,  or  contract  a  friendship  with 
wicked  men,  and  by  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to  be  educated 
in  polite  literature ;  the  eflfect  of  which  is  to  soften  and  civilize 
the  minds  of  men,  inspiring  them  with  gentleness  of  manners, 
and  indining  them  to  virtue ;  all  which  constitute  the  felicity 
of  a  state,  and  are  equally  necessary  to  citizens  of  all  condi- 
tions.    In  this  view  he  appointed  salaries  (paid  by  the  state) 

for  masters  and  preceptors ;  in  order  that  learning,  by  being 

* 

*  Delatores,  genus  hominum  publico  exitio  repertum,  et  poenif  quidem  Danquam 
satis  eoercitum.    Tacit.  Annai,  \.  tv.  c.  30. 
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commuQicated  gratuitously,  might  be  acquired  by  all.  He 
considered  ignorance  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  the  source 
whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  respect  to  orphans  which  appears 
sufficiently  judicious,  by  intrusting  the  care  of  their  education 
to  their  relations  by  the  mother's  side,  a^  their  lives  would  not 
be  in  danger  from  them ;  and  the  management  of  their  estates 
to  their  paternal  relations,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  latter  to 
make  tlie  greatest  advantage  of  them,  since  they  would  inherit 
them,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  their  wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  deserters  to  death,  and  those  who  quitted 
their  ranks  and  fled  in  battle,  he  only  sentenced  them  to  make 
their  appearance  during  three  days  in  the  city,  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  women,  imagining,  that  the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a 

.punishment  would  be  equally  efficacious  with  putting  to  death; 
.and  being,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  giving  such  cowardly 
citizens  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or  easily  abro- 
gated, he  imposed  a  very  severe  and  hazardous  condition  on  all 
persons  who  should  propose  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  any 
manner.  They  were  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a 
halter  about  their  necks ;  and,  in  case  the  alteration  proposed 
did  not  pass,  they  were  to  be  immediately  strangled.  There 
were  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed,  and  all  of  them 
admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws.  Returning 
one  day  from  pursuing  some  thieves,  and  finding  a  tumult  in 
the  city,  he  came  armed  into  the  assembly,  though  he  himself 
had  prohibited  this  by  an  express  law.  A  certain  person  objected 
to  him  in  severe  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws ;  <  I  do 
not  violate  them/  says  he,  *  but  thus  seal  them  with  my  blood ;' 
saying  which  be  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom,  and 
expired. 

IV.  Zaleitcuat  another  lawgiver ^ — ^  At  the  same  time  there 
arose  among  the  Locrians  another  famous  legislator,  Zaleucos 
by  name,  who,  as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras's 
disciple.  There  is  now  scarce  any  thing  extant  of  his,  except 
a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws, -which  gives  a  most  ad  van* 

<  Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  79—85. 
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tageous  idea  of  them.  He  requires,  above  all  things,  of  the 
citizens,  to  believe  and  be  firmly  persaaded,  that  there  are 
gods;  and  adds,  that  the  bare  casting  up  our  eyes  to  the 
heavens,  and  contemplating  their  order  and  beauty,  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us,  that  it  is  impossible  so  wonderful  a  fabric 
could  have  been  formed  by  mere  chance  or  human  power.  As 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  men  to 
honour  and  revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  whatever  is  good 
and  just  among  mortals ;  and  to  honour  them,  not  merely  by 
sacrifices  and  splendid  gifts,  but  by  a  circumspect  conduct,  and 
by  purity  and  innocence  of  manners;  these  being  infinitely 
more  grateful  to  the  deities  than  all  the  sacrifices  that  can  be 
offered. 

After  this  exordium,  so  pregnant  with  religion  and  piety,  in 
which  he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  primary  source 
whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  chief  authority  which  commands 
obedience  to  them,  as  the  most  powerful  motive  for  our  faithful 
observance  of  them,  and  as  the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind 
ought  to  conform :  he  descends  to  the  particulars  of  those 
duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another ;  and  lays  down  a  precept 
which  is  very  well  adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  unity  in 
society,  by  enjoining  the  individuals  who  compose  it  not  to 
make  their  hatred  and  dissensions  perpetual,  which  would 
evince  an  unsociable  and  savage  disposition  ;  but  to  treat  their 
enemies  as  men  who  would  soon  be  their  friends.  This  is 
carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  could  be  expected 
from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  judges  and  magistrates,  after 
representing  to  them,  that  in  pronouncing  sentence,  they  ought 
never  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  friendship,  hatred, 
or  any  other  passion  ;  he  only  exhorts  them  to  avoid  carefully 
all  haughtiness  or  severity  towards  the  parties  engaged  in  law, 
since  such  are  but  too  unhappy  in  being  obliged  to  undergo  all 
the  toils  and  fatigues  inseparable  from  lawsuits.  The  office 
indeed  of  judges,  how  laborious  soever  it  may  be,  is  far  from 
giving  them  a  right  to  vent  their  ill-humour  upon  the  contending 
parties ;  the  very  condition  and  essence  of  their  employment 
requiring  them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do  justice 
on  all  occasions »  and  when  they  distribute  this  with 
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mildness  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt  they  pay,  and  not  a 
fsivour  they  grant. 

To  banish  luxury  from  this  republic,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  certain  destruction  of  a  government,  he  did  not  follow 
the  practice  established  in  some  nations,  where  it  is  thought 
sufficient,  for  the  restraining  it,  to  punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts, 
such  as  infringe  the  laws ;  but  he  acted,  says  the  historian,  in 
a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effec- 
tual manner.  He  prohibited  women  from  wearing  rich  and 
costly  stufis,  embroidered  robes,  jewels,  ear-rings,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  gold  rings,  and  such  like  ornaments  ;  excepting  none 
from  this  law  but  common  prostitutes.  He  enacted  a  similar 
law  with  regard  to  the  men ;  excepting,  in  the  same  manner, 
from  the  observance  of  it,  such  only  as  were  willing  to  pass  for 
debauchees  and  infamous  wretches.  By  these  regulations  he 
easily,  and  without  violence,  preserved  the  citizens  from  the 
least  approaches  to  luxury  and  effisminacy.*  For  no  person 
was  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the 
badges  of  his  shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens ; 
since  this  would  make  him  the  public  laughing-stock,  and 
reflect  eternal  infamy  on  his  family. 

V.  MUo,  the  champion, — We  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army  obtain  a  great  victory.  However,  be  was  still  more 
renowned  for  his  athletic  strength,  than  for  his  military  bravery. 
He  was  sumamed  the  Crotonian,  fit>mCrotona  the  place  of  his 
birth.  It  was  his  daughter,  whom,  as  was  before  related, 
Democedes  the  famous  physician,  and  Milo's  countryman, 
married,  after  he  had  escaped  from  Darius's  court  to  Greece, 
his  native  country. 

.  '  Pausanias  relates,  that  Milo  was  seven  times  victorious  at 
the  Pythian  games,  once  when  a  child ;  that  he  won  six 
victories  (at  wrestling)  in  the  Olympic  games,  one  of  which 
was  also  gained  in  his  childhood;  and  that  challenging  a 
seventh  time  (in  Olympia)  any  person  to  wrestle  with  him,  he 
could  not  engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  h<dd  a 
pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that,  without  breaking  it,  he 
would  grasp  it  so  fast  in  his  hand,  that  no  one,  however  strong, 

»  lib.  vi.  p.  369.  370. 

*  More  inter.  Teteres  rocepto/qui  aatis  poduarum  adv^rsas  impudicas  in  ips&  pro- 
fessione  flagitii  credebant.    Tacit,  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  85. 
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could  possibly  wrest  it  from  him.  He  would  stand  so  firm  on 
a  ^disciLSf  which  had  been  oiled  to  make  it  the  more  slippery, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  push  him  off.  He  would  bind  his 
head  with  a  cord,  after  which  holding  his  breath  strongly,  the 
veins  of  his  head  would  swell  so  prodigiously  as  to  break  the 
rope.  When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on  his  side,  stretched  forth 
his  right  hand  quite  open,  with  his  fingers  held  close  one  to  the 
other,  his  thumb  excepted,  which  he  raised,  the  utmost  strength 
of  man  could  not  separate  his  little  finger  from  the  other  three. 

All  thb  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of  his  strength. 
Chance,  however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  much 
inore  laudable  use  of  it.  '  One  day  as  he  was  attending  the 
lectures  of  Pythagoras,  (for  he  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
disciples,)  the  pillar  which  supported  the  ceiling  of  the  school 
in  which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being  shaken  by  some 
accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  his  single  strength,  gave  the 
auditors  time  to  get  away,  and  having  provided  for  their  safety, 
he  afterwards  escaped  himself. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  athlete  is 
almost  incredible.  *  Milo's  appetite  was  scarce  satiated  with 
twenty  minse  (pounds)  of  meat,  the  same  quantity  of  bread, 
and  three  f  amgii  of  wine  every  day.  Athemeus  relates,  that 
this  champion  having  run  the  whole  length  of  the  stadium 
with  a  bull  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders,  he  afterwards 
knocked  him  down  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist,  and  ate  the 
whole  beast  that  very  day.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  all 
the  other  particulars  related  of  Milo  are  true ;  but  is  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  probable,  that  one  man  couhl  devour  a  whole 
ox  in  so  short  a  time  ? 

*  We  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very  great  age, 
seeing  the  rest  of  the  champions  wrestling,  and  gazing  upon 
his  own  arms,  which  once  were  so  vigorous  and  robust,  but 
were  then  very  much  enfeebled  by  time,  burst  into  tears,  and 
cried,  '  Alas  1  these  arms  are  now  dead.' 

'  And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weakness  from 
himself;  aad  the  confident  persuasion  he  entertained  of  his 

•  Stnb.  1.  n.  p.  263.  *  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  4 12. 

•  Cic.  de  Senect.  n.  27.  «  Pausan.  1.  vi.  p.  370. 
*^«niis  discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  flat  and  round. 

f  Thirty  pounds,  or  eighteen  pints. 
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own  strength,  and  which  he  preserved  to  the  last,  proved  fatal 
to  him.  Happening  to  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak, 
which  had  been  opened  by  some  wedges  that  were  forced  into 
it,  he  undertook  to  split  it  in  two  by  his  bare  strength.  But 
after  forcing  out  the  wedges  by  the  exertion  he  made,  his  arms 
were  caught  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence  with 
which  it  closed ;  so  that  being  unable  to  disengage  his  hands, 
he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

7  An  author  has  judiciously  observed,  that  this  surprisingly 
robust  champion,  who  prided  himself  so  much  on  his  bodily 
strength,  was  the  weakest  of  men  with  regard  to  a  passion, 
which  often  subdues  and  captivates  the  strongest ;  a  courtesan 
having  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  Milo,  that  she  tyran 
hized  over  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner,  and  made  him 
obey  whatever  commands  she  laid  upon  him. 


CHAPTEft  III.    The  war  of  PELOPONNESUS. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  I  am  now  entering  upon,  began 
about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad, 
^  ]^      and   lasted    twenty-seven    years.      Thucydides  has 
An???c.   written  the  history  of  it  to   the  twenty-first  year 
^^'      inclusively.     He  gives  us  an  accurate  account  of  the 
several  transactions  of  every  year,  which  he  divides  into  cam- 
paigns and  winter  quarters.     However,  I  shall  not  be  so  minute, 
and  shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  appear  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive.     Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus  will 
also  be  of  great  assistance  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

Sect.  I.  The  Siege  of  Platjeje  by  the  Thebans.  Al- 
ternate Ravages  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus.  Honours 
paid  to  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  first  Campaign. — 
Thefint  year  of  the  war, — ^"The  first  act  of  hostility  by  which 
the  war  begun,  was  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who  besieged 
Plat£ea5,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  alliance  with  Athens.  They  were 
introduced  into  it  by  treachery ;  but  the  citizens  falling  upon 
them  in  the  night,  killed  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  about 

»  yElian.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 

■  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  99-422.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  97—100.    Plut.  m  PtricU  p.  IVO. 
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two  hundred,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  who  a  little  after 
were  put  to  death.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  was 
brought  of  the  action  at  Platsese,  sent  succours  and  provisions 
thither,  and  cleared  the  city  of  all  persons  who  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broken,  both  sides  prepared  openly 
for  war ;  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  all  places  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
Every  part  of  Greece  was  in  motion,  some  few  states  and  cities 
excepted,  which  continued  neuter,  till  they  should  see  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lacedeemonians,  as 
being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused  their  interest  very 
warmly,  because  the  Athenians,  forgetting  that  the  moderation 
and  gentleness  with  which  they  commanded  over  others  had 
procured  them  many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the  greatest 
part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  the  severity  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only  of  those  who  were  then 
subject  to  them,  but  of  all  such  as  were  apprehensive  of 
becoming  their  dependants.  In  this  temper  of  mind  were  the 
Greeks  at  that  time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  those  two 
states  were  as  follows. 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  which  stood  neuter,  had 
declared  for  Lacedsemonia.  The  Achaians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pellene  excepted,  were  neuter  at  first,  but  at  length  insensibly 
engaged  in  the  war.  Out  of  Peloponnesus  were  the  people  of 
Megara,  Locris,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  and 
Anactorium,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Platseae,  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Acamanians,  Corcyreans,  Cephaleniaus,  and  Zacyn- 
thians,  besides  the  several  tributary  countries,  as  maritime 
Caria,  Doria  that  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont;  and  the 
cities  of  Thrace,  Chalcis  and  Potidaea  excepted ;  all  the  islands 
between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  eastward ;  and  the  Cyclades, 
Melos  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Plataese,  the  Lacedmeeonians 
had  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both  within  and  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  entering 
the  enemy's  country.     All  things  being  ready,  two-thirds  of 

VOL.  II  2  L 
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the  troops  marched  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  rest 
were  left  to  guard  the  country.  Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedse- 
monia,  who  commanded  the  army,  assembled  the  generals  and 
chief  officers,  and  calling  to  their  remembrance  the  great 
actions  performed  by  their  ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves 
had  done,  or  been  eye-witnesses  to,  he  exhorted  them  to 
support,  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  pristine 
glory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their  own  fame.  He 
represented  to  them  that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  upon 
them;  and  that,  in  expectation  of  the  issue  of  a  war  which 
would  determine  their  fate,  they  were  incessantly  addressing 
heaven  in  favour  of  a  people,  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the 
Athenians  were  become  odious :  that,  however,  he  could  not 
deny,  that  they  were  going  to  march  against  an  enemy,  who, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  numbers  and  in  strength, 
were  nevertheless  very  powerful,  warlike,  and  daring;  and 
whose  courage  would  doubtless  be  still  more  inflamed  by  the 
sight  of  danger,  and  the  laying  waste  of  their  territories  :  *  that 
therefore  they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  spread 
an  immediate  terror  in  the  country  they  were  going  to  enter, 
and  to  inspire  the  allies  with  confidence.  The  whole  army 
answered  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  repeated 
assurances  that  they  would  do  their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  ever  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  Greece,  and  resolving  to  neglect  no  expedient  that 
might  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dreadful  consequences  of  which 
he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartan  to  Athens,  to  endeavour,  before 
they  should  come  to  hostilities,  to  prevail,  if  possible,  with  the 
Athenians  to  lay  aside  their  designs;  now  that  they  saw  an 
army  ready  to  march  into  Attica.  But  the  Athenians,  so  far 
from  admitting  him  to  audience,  or  hearing  his  reasons,  would 
not  so  much  as  suffer  him  .to  come  into  their  city :  Pericles 
having  prevailed  with  the  people  to  make  an  order,  that  no 
herald  or  ambassador  should  be  received  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians till  they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  Spartan  was  commanded  to  leave  the  country  that 
very  day ;  and  an  escort  was  sent  to  guard  him  to  the  frontiers, 
and  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  any  person  by  the  way.     At  his 

*  Gnanii  primig  eTentibus  xnetum  aut  fiduciam  gigni.    Tacit.  Atmai.  L  xui.  c.  31 
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taking  leave  of  the  Athenians,  he  told  them,  thsLt  day  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  great  calamities  that  would  ensue  to  all 
Greece.  Archidamus,  seeing  no  hopes  of  a  reconciliation, 
march^  for  Attica,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  chosen  troops. 

Pericles,  b^sfore  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered  the  country, 
declared  to  the  Athenians,  that  should  Archidamus,  when  he 
Was  laying  wast^  their  territories,  spare  his  (Pericles)  lands, 
either  on  account  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  which  subsisted 
between  them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and  those  who  envied 
him,  with  a  hatjdle  to  slander  him,  as  holding  intelligence  with 
him,  he,  from  that  day,  made  over  all  his  lands  and  houses  to 
the  city  of  Athens.  He  demonstrated  to  the  Athenians,  that 
the  welfare  of  the  state  depended  upon  consuming  the  enemy's 
troops,  by  protracting  the  waf  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
must  immediately  remove  all  their  effects  out  of  the  country, 
retire  to  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  it  without  ever 
hazarding  a  battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  not  forces 
enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppose  the  enemy.  Their  troops, 
exclusive  of  those  in  garrison,  amounted  but  to  thirteen  thousand 
heavy-armed  soldiers ;  and  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  in- 
chiding  the  young  and  old,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others,  who 
were  appoihtfed  to  defend  Athens ;  and  besides  these,  twelve 
hundred  troopers,  including  the  archers  who  rode  on  horseback, 
and  sixteen  hundred  foot  archers.  This  was  the  whole  army 
of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief  strength  consisted  in  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  galleys,  part  of  which  were  ordered  to  lay 
waste  the  enemy's  country,  and  the  rest  to  awe  the  allies,  on 
whom  contributions  were  levied,  without  which  the  Athenians 
corild  not  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated   by  the   ardent   exhortations   of 

Pericles,  brought  from  the  country  their  wives,  their  children, 

their  fui^niture,  and  all  their  effects,  after  which  they  pulled 

dowh  their  bouses,  and  even  carried  off  the  timber.     With 

regard  to  the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them  into  the 

island  of  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  isles.     However,  they 

were  deeply  afflicted  at  this  sad  and  precipitate  migration,  and 

it  drew  plentiful  tears  from  their  eyes.     From  the  time  that  the 

Persians  had  lefl  their  country,  that  is,  for  near  fifty  years, 

they  had  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  in 
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cultif^ing  their  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks.  But  now  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They  took  up  their 
habitations  in  the  city,  as  conveniently  as  they  could,  in  the 
midst  of  such  confusion  ;  retiring  either  to  their  relations  or 
friends ;  and  some  withdrew  even  to  the  temples  and  other 
public  places. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  set  out  upon 
their  march,  entered  the  country,  and  encamped  at  CBnoe, 
which  is  the  first  fortress  towards  Boeotia.  They  employed  a 
long  time  in  preparing  for  the  attack,  and  raising  the  batteries ; 
for  which  reason  complaints  were  made  against  Archidamus, 
as  if  he  carried  on  the  war  indolently,  because  he  had  not 
approved  of  it.  He  was  accused  of  being  too  slow  in  his 
marches,  and  of  encamping  too  long  near  Corinth.  He  was 
also  charged  with  having  been  too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army, 
as  if  he  had  desired  to  give  the  Athenians  opportunity  to  carry 
off  all  their  effects  out  of  the  country ;  whereas,  had  he  marched 
speedily  into  it,  all  they  had  might  have  been  plundered  and 
destroyed.  His  design,  however,  was  to  engage  the  Athenians, 
by  these  delays,  to  agree  to  an  accommodation,  and  to  prevent 
a  rupture,  the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
pernicious  to  all  Greece.  Finding,  afler  making  several 
assaults,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  city, 
he  raised  the  siege,  and  entered  Attica  in  the  midst  of  the 
harvest.  Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Acharnse,  one  of  the  greatest  towns  near  Athens,  and 
but  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched  his 
camp,  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exasperated  to  see  him 
advanced  so  near,  would  sally  out  to  defend  their  country,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  Athenians 
(haughty  and  imperious  as  they  were)  could  endure  to  be 
braved  and  insulted  in  this  manner  by  an  enemy,  whom  they 
did  not  think  superior  to  themselves  in  courage.  They  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  dreadful  havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and 
saw  all  their  houses  and  farms  in  a  blaze.  They  could  no 
longer  bear  this  sad  spectacle,  and  therefore  demanded  fiercely 
to  be  led  out  against  the  I^acedsemonians,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  would.     Pericles  saw  plainly,  that  the  Athenians  would 
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thereby  hazard  every  thing,  and  expose  their  city  to  certain 
destruction,  should  they  inarch  out  to  engage,  under  the  walls 
of  their  city,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  composed 
of  the  choicest  troops  at  that  time  in  Bceotia  and  Peloponnesus. 
Besides,  he  had  made  it  his  chief  maxim,  to  spare  the  blood  of 
the  citizens,  since  that  was  an  irreparable  loss.  Pursuing 
inflexibly  therefore  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  studious  of 
nothing  but  how  he  might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of 
the  Athenians,  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  assemble 
either  the  senate  or  the  people ;  lest  they  should  form  some 
fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  in  his  power. 
His  friends  used  every  effort  imaginable  to  make  him  change 
his  conduct.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to 
stagger  him  by  their  menaces  and  slanderous  discourses.  They 
strove  to  sting  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in  which  they  aspersed 
him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly,  unfeeling  disposition,  who  basely 
gave  up  his  country  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  no  man 
showed  so  much  rancour  against  Pericles  as  *  Cleon.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that  trade  himself.  He 
had  raised  himself  by  faction,  and  probably  by  a  species  of 
merit  which  those  must  possess  who  would  rise  in  popular 
governments.  He  had  a  thundering  and  overbearing  voice ; 
and  possessed  besides,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  art  of  gaining 
the  people,  and  engaging  them  in  his  interest.  It  was  he  who 
enacted  a  law,  that  three  oboli  (not  two  as  before)  should  be 
given  to  each  of  the  six  thousand  judges.  The  characteristics 
which  more  immediately  distinguished  him  were,  an  unbounded 
self-conceit,  a  ridiculous  arrogance  of  his  uncommon  merit ; 
and  a  boldness  of  speech,  which  he  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  insolence  and  effrontery,  and  spared  no  man.  But  none  of 
these  things  could  move  Pericles,  f  His  invincible  strength  of 
mind  raised  him  above  low,  vulgar  clamours.  Like  a  good 
pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who,  after  he  has  given  out  the  proper 
orders,  and  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  is  studious  of 
nothing  but  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  art,  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  those  whom 
fear  has  distracted  ;  Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having  put 

*  It  is  he  whom  Aristophanes  has  inveighed  fo  much  against  in  several  of  his 
comedies. 

t  Spemendis  rumoribus  validus.     Tacit. 
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the  city  in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  in  all 
places  to  prevent  a  surprise,  followed  those  counsels  which  his 
prudence  suggested}  entirely  regardless  of  the  copiplaints,  the 
taunts  and  licentious  invectives  of  the  citizens ;  from  a  firm 
persuasion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  they  in  what 
manner  they  were  to  be  governed.  *  It  then  appeared  evi- 
dently, says  Plutarch,  that  Pericles  was  absolute  master  of  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  since  he  prevailed  so  far  (at  such  a 
juncture  as  this)  *  as  to  keep  them  from  sallying  out  of  the 
city ;  aa  if  he  had  kept  the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  possession, 
and  fixed,  on  their  arms,  the  seal  of  his  authority,  to  forbid 
their  making  use  of  them.  Things  happened  exactly  as  Pericles 
had  foretold;  for  the  enemy,  finding  the  Athenians  were 
determined  not  to  stir  out  of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that 
the  enemy's  fleet  were  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  their  terri- 
tories, raised  their  camp,  and  after  making  dreadful  havoc 
in  the  whole  country  through  which  they  marched,  they  returned 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted,  on  this  occasion, 
in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what  Thcmistocles  had  done 
about  fifty  years  before,  when,  at  Xerxes's  approach,  he  made  the 
Athenians  march  out  of  their  city,  and  abandon  it  to  the  enemy. 
But  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  circumstances  differed 
widely.  Themistocles,  being  invaded  by  all  the  forces  of  the 
East,  justly  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
withstand,  in  a  single  eit^s  those  millions  of  barbarians  who 
would  have  poured  upon  it  like  a  deluge,  and  deprived  him  of 
all  hopes  of  being  succoured  by  his  allies.  This  is  the  reason 
given  by  Cicero.  Flucium  enim  totiua  Barbarus  ferre  urbs 
una  non  poterat.  It  was,  therefore,  prudent  in  him  to  retire 
for  some  time,  and  to  let  the  confused  multitude  of  barbarians 
consume  and  destroy  one  another.  But  Pericles  was  not 
engaged  in  so  formidable  and  oppressive  a  war.  The  odds  were 
not  very  great,  and  he  foresaw  it  would  allow  him  intervals  in 
which  he  might  breathe.  Thus,  like  a  judicious  man  and  an 
able  politician,  he  kept  close  in  Athens,  and  could  not  be 
moved  either  by  the  remonstrances  or  murmurs  of  the  citizens. 

*  Plut.  an  Seuiger,  sit.  retp.  p.  784. 
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^  Cicero,  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely  the 
resolution  which  Pompey  formed  and  executed,  of  abandoning 
Rome  to  Caesar ;  whereas  he  ought,  in  imitation  of  Pericles,  to 
have  shut  himself  up  in  it  with  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  flower  of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his  favour. 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athenians  put 
troops  into  all  the  important  posts  both  by  sea  and  land,  pur- 
suant to  the  plan  they  intended  to  follow  as  long  as  the  war 
continued.  They  also  came  to  a  resolution,  to  keep  always  a 
thousand  talents  in  reserve,  *  and  a  hundred  galleys ;  and  never 
to  use  them,  except  the  enemy  should  invade  Attica  by  sea ;  at 
the  same  time  making  it  death  for  any  man  to  propose  the 
employing  them  any  other  way. 

The  galleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus  made 
dreadful  havoc  there,  which  consoled  the  Athenians,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  One  day  as  the 
forces  were  going  on  board,  and  Pericles  was  entering  his  own 
ship,  a  sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ensued,  and  the 
earth  was  overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This  phenome- 
non filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  terror ; 
who  were  wont,  through  superstition,  and  the  ignorance  of 
natural  causes,  to  consider  such  events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles 
seeing  the  pilot  who  was  on  board  his  ship  astonished,  and 
incapable  of  managing  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  saw :  the  pilot  answering,  that  the 
cloak  hindered  him ;  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
a  like  cause,  viz.  the  interposition  of  the  vast  body  of  the 
moon  between  his  eyes  and  the  sun,  prevented  his  seeing 
its  splendour. 

^  The  first  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being  now 
elapsed,  the  Athenians,  during  the  winter,  solemnized  public 
funerals,  according  to  ancient  custom,  (a  custom  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  gratitude,)  in  honour  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  which 
they  constantly  observed  during  the  whole  course  of  that  war. 
For  this  purpose  they  set  up,  three  days  before,  a  tent,  in  which 
the  bones  of  the  deceased  citizens  were  exposed,  and  every 

«»  Lib.  vii.  Epist.  11.  «  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  122—130. 

•  About  140,000/. 
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person  strewed  flowers,  incense,  perfumes,  and  other  things  of 
the  same  kind,  upon  those  remains.  They  afterwards  were  put 
on  carriages,  in  coffins  made  of  cypress  wood,  every  tribe 
having  its  particular  coffin  and  carriage;  but  in  one  of  the 
latter  a  large  empty  *  coffin  was  carried  in  honour  of  those 
whose  i)odies  had  not  been  found.  The  procession  marched 
with  a  grave,  majestic,  and  religious  pomp ;  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  assisted  at  this 
mournful  solemnity.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  officers 
and  soldiers  stood  weeping  at  the  sepulchre.  These  bones 
were  carried  to  a  public  monument,  in  the  finest  suburb  of  the 
city,  called  the  Ceramicus;  where  were  buried,  in  all  ages, 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  field,  except  the  warriors  of 
Marathon,  who,  to  immortalize  their  rare  valour,  were  interred 
in  the  field  of  battle.  Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  them, 
and  then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  distinction  pro- 
nounced their  funeral  oration.  Pericles  was  now  appointed  to 
exercise  this  honourable  office.  When  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  he  went  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  tribunal,  in  order  to 
be  the  better  heard,  and  spoke  the  oration,  the  whole  of  which 
Thucydides  has  traqsmitted  to  us.  Whether  it  was  really 
composed  by  Pericles,  or  by  the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that 
it  is  truly  worthy  the  reputation  of  both  those  great  men,  as 
well  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as  for  the  just  beauty 
of  the  thoughts,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiments  which 
pervade  every  part  of  it  ^  After  having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a 
manner,  this  double  tribute  of  tears  and  applauses,  to  the 
memory  of  those  brave  soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  country ;  the  public,  who  did 
not  confine  their  gratitude  to  empty  ceremonies  and  tears, 
maintained  their  widows,  and  all  their  infant  orphans.  This 
was  a  powerful  f  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
citizens;  for  great  men  are  formed,  where  merit  is  best 
rewarded. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Athenians 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians  in 
Thrace;    and,    in  consequence  of  this   treaty,    his  son  was 

*  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 

*  These  are  called  Cenotaphia. 

t  ^A^Xh  ya^  off  ittTrat  ei^irnf  f^iyi^Tet,  tmV  3t  xmH  xv^is  S^t^vai  ^tktrtvtvn. 
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admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens.  They  also  came  to  an  accom- 
modation with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  restoring  to 
him  the  city  of  Thermae ;  after  which  they  joined  their  forces, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

Sect.  II.  Thb  Plaque  makes  dreadful  Hayoc  in  Attica. 
Periclbs  is  divested  of  the  Command.  The  a.m. 
Lacedemonians  have  recourse  to  thb  Per-  An?jtc. 
siANS  for  Aid.  Potidea  is  taken  by  the  ^^' 
Athenians.  Pericles  is  restored  to  his  Employment. 
His  Death,  and  that  of  Anaxagoras.  Second  and  third 
Years  of  the  War. —  *  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  cam- 
paign, the  enemy  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  as 
before,  and  laid  it  waste.  But  the  plague  made  a  much  greater 
devastation  in  Athens ;  the  like  having  never  been  known.  •  It 
is  related,  that  it  began  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  into 
Egypt,  from  thence  spread  over  Libya,  and  a  great  part  of 
Persia ;  and  at  last  broke  at  once,  like  a  flood,  upon  Athens. 
Thucydides,  who  himself  was  seized  with  that  distemper,  has 
described  very  minutely  the  several  circumstances  and  symp- 
toms of  it,  in  order,  says  he,  that  a  faithful  and  exact  relation 
of  this  calamity  may  serve  as  an  instruction  to  posterity,  in 
case  the  like  should  ever  again  happen.  '  Hippocrates,  who 
was  employed  to  visit  the  sick,  has  also  described  it  as  a 
physician,  and  ^  Lucretius  as  a  poet.  This  pestilence  baffled 
the  utmost  eflTorts  of  art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions  were 
unable  to  withstand  its  attacks ;  and  the  greatest  care  and  skill 
of  the  physicians  were  a  feeble  help  to  those  who  were  infected. 
The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  was  struck  with  despair, 
which  quite  disabled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.  The  assist- 
ance that  was  given  them  was  ineffectual,  and  proved  mortal 
to  all  such  of  their  relations  or  friends  as  had  the  courage  to 
approach  them.  The  quantity  of  baggage,  which  had  been 
removed  out  of  the  country  into  the  city,  proved  very  noxious. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants,  for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little 
cottages,  in  which  they  could  scarce  breathe,  during  the  raging 
heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they  were  seen  either  piled  one 

•  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  130—147.     Diod.  p.  101,  102.    Plut.  m  P<rric/.  p.  171 
f  Epidem.  1.  iii.   §  3.  •  Ub.  vi. 
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upon  the  other,  (the  dead,  as  well  as  those  who  were  dying,)  or 
else  crawling  through  the  streets ;  or  lying  along  by  the  side 
of  fountains,  to  which  they  had  dragged  themselves,  to  quench 
the  raging  thirst  which  consumed  them.  The  very  temples 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhi- 
bited a  dreadful  image  of  death ;  without  the  least  remcnly  for 
the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  the  time  to 
come. 

^  The  plague,  before  it  spread  into  Attica,  had  made  great 
ravages  in  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
high  reputation  of  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  greatest  physician 
of  that  or  any  other  age,  caused  his  governors  to  write  to  him, 
to  invite  him  into  his  dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  pre- 
scribe to  those  who  were  infected.  The  king  made  him  the 
most  advantageous  offers ;  setting  no  bounds  to  his  rewards 
on  the  side  of  interest,  and,  with  regard  to  honours,  promising 
to  make  him  equal  with  the  most  considerable  persons  in  his 
court.  The  reader  has  already  been  told,  the  prodigious 
regard  which  was  shown  to  the  Grecian  physicians  in  Persia ; 
and,  indeed,  can  services  of  such  importance  be  too  well 
rewarded  P  However,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian  riches  and 
dignities  were  not  able  to  tempt  Hippocrates ;  nor  stifle  the 
hatred  and  aversion  which  was  become  natural  to  the  Greeks 
for  the  Persians,  ever  since  the  latter  had  invaded  them.  This 
great  physician  therefore  sent  no  other  answer  than  this,  that 
he  was  free  from  either  wants  or  desires ;  that  all  his  cares 
were  due  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen  ;  and  that  he 
was  under  no  obligation  to  barbarians,  the  declared  enemies  of 
Greece.  Kings  are  not  used  to  denials.  Artaxerxes,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  transports  of  rage,  sent  to  the  city  of  Cos, 
the  native  place  of  Hippocrates,  and  where  he  was  at  that 
time ;  commanding  them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent 
wretch,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment; and  threatening,  in  case  they  refused,  to  lay  waste  their 
city  and  island  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  the  least  footsteps 
of  it  should  remain.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  were 
not  under  the  least  terror.  They  made  answer,  that  the 
menaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  in  former 

^  Hippocrat.  tit  EpUi, 
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times  to  prevail  with  them  to  give  them  earth  and  watery  or  to 
obey  their  orders  ;  that  Artaxerxes^s  threats  would  be  equally 
impotent;  that,  let  what  would  be  the  consequences,  they 
would  never  give  up  their  fellow*citizen ;  and  that  they  de- 
pended on  the  protection  of  the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  services 
were  due  entirely  to  his  countrymen.  And,  indeed,  the  instant 
he  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he  went  thither,  and  did  not  once 
stir  out  of  the  city  till  the  plague  was  quite  ceased.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick;  and  to 
multiply  himself,  as  it  were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples 
into  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  after  having  instructed  them  in 
what  manner  to  treat  their  patients.  The  Athenians  were 
struck  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  generous 
care  of  Hippocrates.  They  therefore  ordained,  by  a  public 
decree,  that  Hippocrates  should  be  initiated  in  the  greater 
mysteries,  in  the  same  manner  as  Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter; 
that  a  crown  of  gold  should  be  presented  him,  of  the  value  of 
a  thousand  staters,*  amounting  to  five  hundred  pistoles 
French  money ;  and  that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted 
him,  should  be  read  aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on 
the  solemn  festiv^  of  Panathenasa :  that  the  freedom  of  the 
city  should  be  given  him,  and  himself  be  maintained,  at  the 
public  charge,  in  the  Prytaneum,  all  his  lifetime,  in  case  he 
thought  proper :  in  fine,  that  the  children  of  all  the  people  of 
Cos,  whose  city  had  given  birth  to  so  great  a  man,  might  be 
maintained  and  brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  had  been  bom  there. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  having  marched  into  Attica, 
came  down  towards  the  coast,  and  advancing  still  forward, 
bud  waste  the  whole  country.  Pericles  resolutely  adhering  to 
the  maxim  he  had  established,  not  to  expose  the  safety  of  the 
a^te  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to 
sally  out  of  the  city :  however,  before  the  enemy  left  the  open 
country,  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus  with  a  hundred  galleys  in 
order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  so  powerful  a  diversion ;  and 
after  having  made  a  dreadful  havoc  (as  he  had  done  the  first 

*  The  Attic  stater  was  a  gold  coin  weighing  two  drachms.      It  is  in  the  original 
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year)  he  returned  into  the  city.  The  plague  was  still  there  as 
well  as  in  the  fleet,  and  it  spread  to  those  troops  that  were 
besieging  Potidsea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Athenians,  who  saw 
their  country  depopulated  by  two  great  scourges,  war  and 
pestilence,  began  to  despond,  and  to  murmur  against  Pericles ; 
considering  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  as  he  had 
involved  them  in  that  fatal  war.      They  therefore  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Lacedsemonia,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accommoda- 
tion by  some  means  or  other,  firmly  resolved  to  make  whatever 
concessions  should  be  demanded  of  them :  however,  the  am- 
bassadors  returned  back  without  being  able  to  obtain  any 
terms.     Complaints  and  murmurs  now  broke  out  afresh ;  and 
the  whole  city  was  in  such  a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seemed 
to  prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.     Pericles,  in  the  midst  of 
this  universal  consternation,  could  not  forbear  assembling  the 
people ;  and  endeavoured  to  soften,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  them,  by  justifying  himself.     *  The  reasons,'   says 
he,  '  which  induced  you  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which  you 
all  approved  at  that  time,  are  still  the  same ;  and  are  not 
changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances,  which  neither  you 
nor  myself  could  foresee.     Had  it  been  left  to  your  option  to 
make  choice  of  peace  or  war,  the  former  would  certainly  have 
been  the  more  eligible :  but  as  there  was  no  other  means  for 
preserving  your  liberty,  but  by  drawing  the  sword,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  hesitate  ?     If  we  are  citizens  who  truly  love 
our  country,  ought  our  private  misfortunes  to  make  us  neglect 
the  common  welfare  of  the  state  ?     Every  man  feels  the  evil 
which  afflicts  himself,  because  it  is  present ;  but  no  one  is 
sensible  of  the  good  which  will  result  from  it,  because  it  is  not 
come.     Have  you  forgotten  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  your 
empire  ?     Of  the  two  parts  which  form  this  globe  of  ours,  viz. 
the  land  and  sea,  you  have  absolute  possession  of  the  latter ; 
and  no  king,  nor  any  other  power,  is  able  to  oppose  your  fleets. 
The  question  now  is,  whether  you  will  preserve  this  glory  and 
this  empire,  or  resign  it  for  ever.     Be  not  therefore  grieved 
because  you  are  deprived  of  a  few  country  houses  and  gardens, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  as  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  though  you  would  seem  to  make  them   the 
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picture  itself.  Consider,  that  if  you  do  but  preserve  your  liberty, 
you  will  easily  recover  them  ;  but  that  should  you  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  this  blessing,  you  will  lose  every 
valuable  possession  with  it.  Do  not  show  less  generosity  than 
your  ancestors,  who,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it,  abandoned 
even  their  city ;  and  who,  though  they  had  not  inherited  such 
a  glory  from  their  ancestors,  yet  suffered  the  worst  of  evils, 
and  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises,  to  transmit  it  to 
you.  I  confess  that  your  present  calamities  are  exceedingly 
grievous,  and  I  myself  am  duly  sensible  and  deeply  afflicted 
for  them.  But  is  it  just  in  you  to  exclaim  against  your 
general,  for  an  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the 
prudence  of  man  ;  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  an  event, 
in  which  he  has  not  the  least  concern  ?  We  must  submit 
patiently  to  those  evils  which  Heaven  inflicts  upon  us,  and 
vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise  from  our  fellow-creatures. 
As  to  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  attend  on  your  prosperity, 
they  are  the  usual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themselves  worthy  of 
commanding.  However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not  long-lived, 
but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted  actions  is  immortal. 
Revolve  therefore  perpetually  in  your  minds,  how  shameful 
and  ignominious  it  is  for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies, 
and  how  glorious  it  is  to  triumph  over  them  ;  and  then,  ani- 
mated by  this  double  reflection,  march  on  to  danger  with  joy 
and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  so  tamely  in  vain  to  the 
Lacedsemonians ;  and  call  to  mind,  that  those  who  display  the 
greatest  bravery  and  resolution  in  dangers,  acquire  the  most 
esteem  and  applause.' 

The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance  of  the 
great  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  grateful  title  of  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  and  above  all,  jealousy  against  Sparta,  the  ancient 
and  perpetual  rival  of  Athens,  were  the  usual  motives  which 
Pericles  employed  to  influence  and. animate  the  Athenians, 
and  they  had  hitherto  never  failed  of  success.  But  on  this 
occasion,  the  sense  of  present  evils  prevailed  over  every  other 
consideration,  and  stifled  all  other  thoughts.  The  Athenians 
indeed  did  not  design  to  sue  to  the  Lacedsemonians  any  more 
for  peace,  but  the  mere  sight  and  presence  of  Pericles  was 
insupportable  to  them.     They  therefore  deprived  him  of  the 
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command  of  the  army,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine,  which, 
according  to  some  historians,  amounted  to  fifteen  talents,*  and, 
according  to  others,  fifty. 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not  to  be  very 
lasting.  The  anger  of  the  people  was  appeased  by  this  first 
effort,  and  had  spent  itself  in  this  injurious  treatment  of  him, 
as  the  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound.  But  he  was  not  now 
so  happy  with  regard  to  his  domestic  evils ;  for,  besides  his 
having  lost  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  the 
pestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  long  reigned  in  his  family. 
Xanthippus  his  eldest  son,  who  himself  was  extremely  profuse, 
and  had  married  a  young  wife  no  less  extravagant,  could  not 
bear  his  father's  exact  economy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  very 
small  sum  for  his  pleasures.  This  made  him  borrow  money  in 
his  father's  name.  When  the  lender  demanded  his  debt  of 
Pericles,  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  even  prosecuted  him 
for  it.  Xanthippus  was  so  enraged,  that  he  inveighed  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  his  father,  exclaiming  against  him  in 
all  places,  and  ridiculing  openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his 
house,  and  his  conferences  with  the  Sophists.  He  did  not 
know  that  a  son,  though  treated  unjustly,  (which  was  far  other- 
wise in  his  case,)  ought  to  submit  patiently  to  the  injustice  of 
his  father,  as  a  citizen  is  obliged  to  sufier  that  of  his  country. 

The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  ^ame  time 
Pericles  lost  his  sister,  with  many  of  his  relations  and  best 
friends,  whose  assistance  he  most  wanted  in  the  administration. 
But  he  did  not  sink  under  these  losses ;  his  strength  of  mind 
was  not  shaken  by  them ;  and  he  was  not  seen  to  weep  or 
show  the  usual  marks  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his 
relations,  till  the  death  of  Paralus,  the  last  of  his  legitimate 
children.  Stunned  by  that  violent  blow,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
preserve  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  not  show  any  outward 
symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  when  he  was  to  put  the  crown  of 
flowers  upon  the  head  of  his  dead  son,  he  could  not  support 
the  cruel  spectacle,  nor  stifle  the  transports  of  his  grief,  which 
forced  its  way  in  cries,  in  sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled   by  the  principles  of  a  false  philosophy, 

imagined,  that  bewailing  the  death  of  his  relations  and  children 

» 

*  Fifteen  or  fifty  thousand  French  crowns. 
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would  betray  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  that  greatness  of 
soul  which  he  had  ever  shown ;  and  that  on  this  occasion,  the 
sensibility  of  the  father  would  sully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror. 
How  gross  an  error!  how  childish  an  illusion!  which  either 
makes  heroism  consist  in  wild  and  savage  cruelty ;  or,  leaving 
the  same  grief  and  confusion  in  the  mind,  assumes  a  vain  out- 
side of  constancy  and  resolution,  merely  to  be  admired.  Bui 
does  martial  bravery  extinguish  nature?  Is  a  man  dead  to 
all  feeling,  because  he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
state  ?  The  emperor  Antoninus  had  a  much  juster  way  of 
thinking,  when  on  occasion  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  lamenting 
the  death  of  the  person  who  had  brought  him  up,  he  said  ; 
*  *  Suffer  him  to  be  a  man,  for  neither  philosophy  nor  sove* 
reignty  renders  us  insensible.' 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prevailing  character- 
istics of  the  Athenians;  and  as  these  carried  them  on  a  sudden 
to  the  greatest  excesses,  they  soon  brought  them  back  again 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  gentleness.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  repented  the  injury  they  had  done  Pericles, 
and  earnestly  wished  to  see  him  again  in  their  assemblies.  By 
dint  of  suffering,  they  began  to  be  in  some  measure  inured  to 
their  domestic  misfortunes,  and  to  be  fired  more  and  more 
with  a  zeal  for  their  country's  glory  ;  and  in  their  ardour  for 
reinstating  its  affairs,  they  did  not  know  any  person  more 
capable  of  effecting  it  than  Pericles.  He,  at  that  time,  never 
stiri*ed  out  of  his  house,  and  was  in  the  utmost  grief  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  However,  Alcibiades  and  the  rest  of 
his  friends  entreated  him  to  go  abroad,  and  show  himself  in 
public.  The  people  asked  him  pardon  for  their  ungrateful 
usage  of  him  ;  and  Pericles,  moved  with  their  entreaties,  and 
persuaded  that  it  did  not  become  a  good  citizen  to  harbour 
the  least  resentment  against  his  country,  resumed  the  govern- 
ment. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  ambassadors 
had  set  out  from  Lacedaemon,  commissioned  to  solicit  the 
king  of  Persia's  alliance,  and  engage  him  to  furnish  a  sum  of 
money  for  maintaining  the  fleet:  this  step  was  most  disgraceful 

*  Permitte  illi  ut  homo  sit;  neque  enim  vel  pbiloiophia  vol  iroporium  tolltt 
AflTectus.     Jul.  Capitol,  in  wi»  Antomni  Pit, 
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to  the  Lacedsmonians,  who  called  themselves  the  deliverers  of 
Greece,  since  they  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the  glorious 
actions  they  had  formerly  achieved  in  her  defence  against 
Persia.  They  went  by  way  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  disengage 
Sitalces  from  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  and  prevail  with 
him  to  succour  Potidaea.  But  they  here  met  with  some 
Athenian  ambassadors,  who  caused  them  to  be  arrested  as 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  to 
Athens,  where,  without  suffering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were 
put  to  death  the  same  day ;  and  their  bodies  thrown  on  a 
dunghill,  by  way  of  reprisal  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
treated  all  who  were  not  of  their  party  in  the  same  inhuman 
manner.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  how  two  cities, 
which,  a  little  before,  were  so  strongly  united,  and  ought  to 
have  prided  themselves  upon  showing  a  mutual  civility  aird 
forbearance  toward  each  other,  could  contract  so  inveterate  a 
hatred,  and  break  into  such  cruel  acts  of  violence,  as  infringe 
all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and  nations ;  and  prompt  them 
to  exercise  greater  cruelties  upon  one  another,  than  if  they 
had  been  at  war  with  barbarians. 

Potidaea  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years ;  when 
the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremities,  and  in  such  want  of 
provisions  that  some  fed  on  human  flesh,  and  not  expecting 
any  succours  from  the  Peloponnesians,  whose  attempts  in 
Attica  had  all  proved  abortive,  surrendered  pn  conditions. 
The  circumstances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with 
lenity,  were,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly 
annoyed  the  besiegers ;  and  the  prodigious  expense  of  the 
siege,  which  had  already  cost  *  two  thousand  talents. -j-  They 
therefore  came  out  of  the  city  with  their  wives  and  children, 
as  well  citizens  as  foreigners,  with  each  but  one  suit  of  clothes, 
and  the  women  two,  and  cariying  off  nothing  but  a  little  money 
to  procure  them  a  settlement.  The  Athenians  blamed  their 
generals  for  granting  this  capitulation  without  their  order; 
because  otherwise,  as  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  utmost 

*  The  army  which  besieged  Potidiea  consisted  of  three  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  sixteen  hundred  who  had  been  sent  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  Every 
soldier  received  (daily)  two  drachms,  or  twenty  pence  (French)  for  master  and 
DMn  ;  and  those  of  the  galleys  had  the  same  pay.     Thucyd.  I.  iii.  p.  182. 

t  About  280,000/. 
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extremities,  they  would  have  surrendered  at  discretion.     They 
sent  a  colony  thither. 

The  first  thing  Pericles  did  after  his  being  re-elected  gene- 
ralissimo, was  to  propose  the  abrogating  of  that  law  x.  m. 
which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  enacted  against  Anw?'c. 
bastards,  when  he  had  some  legitimate  children.  It  *^ 
declared,  that  such  only  should  be  considered  as  native  and 
legitimate  Athenians,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  both 
natives  of  Athens ;  and  it  had  been  executed  just  before  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  For  the  *  king  of  Egypt  having  sent  to 
Athens  a  present  of  forty  thousand  measures  of  com  to  be 
distributed  among  the  people,  the  bastards,  on  account  of  this 
new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thousand  lawsuits  and  difficulties, 
till  then  unpractised,  and  which  had  not  been  so  much  as 
thought  of.  Near  five  thousand  of  them  were  condemned  and 
sold  as  slaves,  whilst  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  citizens  were 
confirmed  in  their  privileges,  and  recognised  as  true  Athenians. 
It  was  thought  very  strange,  that  the  author  and  promoter  of 
this  law  should  himself  desire  to  have  it  repealed.  But  the 
Athenians  were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestic  calami- 
ties of  Pericles ;  so  that  they  permitted  him  to  enrol  his 
bastard  in  the  register  of  the  citizens  of  his  tribe,  and  to  let 
him  bear  his  own  name. 

A  little  after  he  himself  was  infected  with  the  pestilence. 
Being  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe  his  last,     ^^  j^ 
the  principal  citizens,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  had   j^^^'q 
not  forsaken  him,  discoursing  together  in  his  bed-       *^- 
chamber  about  his  rare  merit,  they  ran  over  bis  exploits,  and 
computed   the   number  of  his  victories;   for  whilst  he  was 
generalissimo  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  erected  for  the  glory  of 
their  city  nine  trophies,  in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained 
by  him.     They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard  what  they 
were  saying,  because  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses ;  but  it 
was  far  otherwise,  for  not  a  single  word  of  their  discourse  had 
escaped  him ;  when,  breaking  suddenly  from  his  silence ;  <  I 
Em  surprised,*  says  he,  *  that  you  should  treasure  up  so  well  in 

*  Plutarch  docs  not  name  this  king  Perhaps  it  was  Inanis,  son  to  PsammeticlHia 
king  of  Libya,  who  had  caused  part  of  the  Egyptians  to  take  up  arms  against  Arta- 
zerxes,  and  to  whom  the  Athenians,  above  thirty  years  before,  had  sent  succours 
against  the  Persians.    Thucyd  1.  i.  p.  68. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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yoMT  memones,  and  extol  so  highly,  a  series  of  actions,  in 
which  fortune  had  so  great  a  share,  and  which  are  common  to 
me  with  so  many  other  generals  ;  and  at  the  same  time  should 
forget  the  most  glorious  circumstance  in  my  life ;  I  mean,  *  my 
never  having  caused  a  single  citizen  to  put  on  mourning.'  A 
fine  saying  !  which  very  few  in  high  stations  can  declare  with 
truth.     The  Athenians  were  deeply  afflicted  at  his  death. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  from  what  has  been  said 
of  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  united  most  qualities  which 
constitute  the  great  man ;  as  those  of  the  admiral,  by  bis  skill 
in  naval  affairs ;  of  the  great  captain,  by  his  conquests  and 
victories ;  of  the  financier,  by  his  excellent  regulations  of  the 
public  revenue ;  of  the  great  politician,  by  the  extent  and  just- 
ness  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deliberations,  and 
by  the  dexterity  and  address  with  which  he  transacted  affairs , 
of  a  minister  of  state,  by  the  methods  he  employed  to  increase 
trade  and  promote  the  arts  in  general ;  in  fine,  of  father  of  his 
country,  by  the  happiness  he  procured  to  every  individual,  and 
which  he  always  had  in  view,  as  the  true  scope  and  end  of  his 
administration. 

But  I  must  not  omit  another  characteristic  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  him.  He  acted  with  so  much  wisdom,  moderation, 
disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  he  discovered, 
in  all  things,  so  great  a  superiority  of  talents,  and  gave  so 
exalted  an  idea  of  his  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that 
he  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians ;  and  fixed,  (in 
his  own  favour,)  during  forty  years  that  he  governed  the 
Athenians,  their  natural  fickleness  and  inconstancy^  He 
suppressed  that  jealousy,  which  an  extreme  fondness  for  liberty 
had  made  them  entertain  against  all  citizens  distinguished  by 
their  merit  and  great  authority.  But  the  most  surprising 
circumstance  is,  he  gained^  this  great  ascendant  merely  by 
persuasion,  without  employing  force,  mean  artifices,  or  any  of 
those  arts  which  a  common  politician  excuses  in  himself  upon 
the  specious  pretence,  that  the  necessity  of  the  public  affairs, 
and  the  interests  of  the  state,  require  them. 

*  Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.  Plutarch 
relates  a  circumstance  concerning  him,  that  happened  some 

*  Plut.  in  Perici.  p.  162. 
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time  before,  which  must  not  be  omitted«  He  says  that  this 
philosopher,  who  had  voluntarily  reduced  himself  to  excessive 
poverty^  in  ordar  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  to 
pursue  his  studies ;  finding  himself  neglected,  in  his  old  age,  by 
Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  public  affairs,  had  not 
always  time  to  think  of  him ;  *  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his 
head,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  fixed  resolution 
to  starve  himself.  Pericles  hearing  of  this  accident,  ran  with 
the  utmost  haste  to  the  philosopher's  house,  in  the  deepest 
affliction.  He  conjured  him  in  the  strongest  and  most  moving 
terms,  not  to  throw  his  life  away;  adding,  that  it  was  not 
Anaxagoras  but  himself  that  was  to  be  lamented,  if  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  so  wise  and  faithful  a  friend ;  one  who 
was  so  capable  of  giving  him  wholesome  counsels,  in  the 
pressing  emergencies  of  the  state.  Anaxagoras  then,  uncover  - 
ing  a  little  his  bead,  spoke  thus  to  him :  '  Pericles,  those  who 
need  the  light  of  a  lamp  take  care  to  feed  it  with  oil.'  This 
was  a  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  keen  and  piercing 
reproach,  Pericles  ought  to  have  supplied  his  wants  unasked. 
Many  lamps  are  extinguished  in  this  manner  in  a  country,  by 
the  criminal  negligence  of  those  who  ought  to  supply  them. 

Sect.  IH.     The  LACSDiBMONiANS  besiege  PLAT^iE.    Mi- 

TYLENE    IS     TAKEN     BY    THE    ATHENIANS.       PlATJSuE       a.  M. 

surrenders.  The  Plague  breaks  out  again  in  ao^jnc. 
Athens.  Fourth  and  fifth  Years  of  the  War. —  *^- 
^  The  most  memorable  transaction  of  the  following  years,  was 
the  siege  of  Plataeae  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  sieges  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  both  parties ;  but  especially  for  the  glorious  resistance 
made  by  the  besieged,  and  their  bold  and  industrious  stratagem, 
by  which  several  of  them  got  out  of  the  city,  and  by  that 
means  escaped  the  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  Lacedaemonians 
besieged  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign. 
As  soon  as  they  had  pitched  their  camp  round  the  city,  in 
order  to  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country,  the  Plataeans  sent 
deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  commanded  on  that  occasion,  to 

«  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  147—151.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  102—169. 

♦  It  was  the  custom  for  those  to  cover  their  hfiaJs  m  ith  their  c1oak.«,  who  wcr« 
reduced  to  despair,  and  resolved  to  die. 

2m2 
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represent,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  with  the  least 
shadow  of  justice,  because  that,  after  the  famous  battle  of 
Plataeae,  Pausanias,  the  Grecian  general,  offering  up  a  sacrifice 
in  their  city  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  in  presence  of  all  the 
allies,  had  given  them  their  freedom  to  reward  their  valour 
and  zeal ;  and  therefore,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  since  it  had  been  granted 
them  by  a  Lacedaemonian.  Archidamus  answered,  that  their 
demand  would  be  very  reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  with 
the  Athenians,  the  professed  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  Greece ; 
but  that,  if  they  would  disengage  themselves  from  their  present 
alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neuter,  they  then  should  be  left  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  deputies  replied, 
that  they  could  not  possibly  come  to  any  agreement,  without 
the  cognizance  of  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their 
children  were  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians  permitted  them 
to  send  thither;  when  the  Athenians  promising  solemnly  to 
succour  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  Plataeans 
resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  rather  than  surrender ; 
and  accordingly  they  informed  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  their 
walls,  that  they  could  not  comply  with  what  was  desired. 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to  witness, 
that  he  did  not  first  infringe  the  alliance,  and  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  calamities  which  might  befall  the  Plataeans,  for  ha^lng 
refused  the  just  and  reasonable  conditions  offered  them, 
prepared  for  the  siege.  He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  circum- 
vallation  of  trees,  which  were  laid  long- ways,  very  close  toge- 
ther, with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  person  from  going  out  of  it.  He  afterwards 
threw  up  a  platform  to  set  the  batteries  on ;  in  hopes  that,  as 
so  many  hands  were  employed,  they  should  soon  take  the 
city.  He  therefore  caused  trees  to  be  felled  on  mount  Cithae- 
ron,  and  interwove  them  with  fascines,  in  order  to  support  the 
terrace  on  all  sides ;  he  then  threw  into  it  wood,  earth,  and 
stones ;  in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The 
whole  army  worked  night  and  day,  without  the  least  inter- 
mission, during  seventy  days ;  one  half  of  the  soldiers  reposing 
themselves,  whilst  the  rest  were  at  work. 

The  besieged  observing  that  the  work  began  to  rise,  threw 
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up  a  wooden  wall  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  opposite  to  the 
platform,  in  order  that  they  might  always  out-top  the  besiegers  ; 
and  filled  the  hollow  of  this  wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they 
took  from  the  rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses  ;  so  that  the 
beams  of  timber  served  in  a  manner  as  a  defence  to  keep  the 
wall  from  falling,  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  covered,  on 
the  outside,  with  hides  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter 
the  works  and  the  workmen  from  the  fires  discharged  against 
it.  In  proportion  as  it  rose,  the  platform  was  raised  also, 
which  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  But  the 
besieged  made  a  hole  in  the  opposite  wall,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  earth  that  sustained  the  platform;  which  the  besiegers 
perceiving,  they  put  baskets  of  reeds  filled  with  mortar,  in  the 
place  of  the  earth  which  had  been  removed,  because  these 
could  not  be  so  easily  carried  off.  The  besieged,  therefore, 
finding  their  first  stratagem  defeated,  made  a  mine  under 
ground  as  far  as  the  platform,  in  order  to  work  under  cover, 
and  to  remove  from  it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  which  they  gave  from  hand  ^^to  hand,  as 
far  as  the  city.  The  besiegers  were  a  considerable  time  without 
perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they  found  that  their  work  did  not 
go  forward,  and  that  the  more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  lower  it 
sunk.  But  the  besieged  judging  tliat  the  superiority  of  numbers 
would  at  length  prevail ;  without  wasting  their  time  any  longer 
on  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher  on  the  side  towards 
the  battery,  contented  themselves  with  building  another  within, 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  both  ends  of  which  joined  to  the 
wall ;  in  order  that  they  might  retire  behind  it  when  the  first  wall 
should  be  forced ;  and  so  oblige  the  enemy  to  make  fresh  works. 
In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their  machines 
(doubtless  after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch,  though  Thucy- 
dides  does  not  say  this)  shook  the  city  wall  in  a  very  terrible 
manner,  which,  though  it  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much,  did 
not  however  discourage  them.  They  employed  every  art  that 
their  imagination  could  suggest  against  the  enemy's  batteries. 
They  prevented  the  effect  of  the  battering  rams,  biy  ropes* 
which  turned  aside  their  strokes.     They  also  employed  another 

*  The  lower  end  of  these  ropes  formed  a  variety  of  slip-knots,  with  which  they 
caught  the  head  of  the  battering-ram,  which  they  raised  up  by  the  help  of  the 
machine. 
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artifice ;  the  two  ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  fast  by  long 
iror  chains  to  two  large  pieces  of  timber,  supported  at  due 
distance  upon  the  wall  in  the  nature  of  a  balance ;  so  that 
whenever  the  enemy  played  their  machine,  the  besieged  lifted 
ap  this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  head  of  the  battering-ram, 
which  quite^  deadened  its  force,  and  consequently  made  it  of 
no  effect. 

The  besiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  successfully, 
and  that  a  new  wall  was  raised  against  their  platform,  despaired 
of  being  able  to  storm  the  place,  and  therefore  i  changed  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  However,  they  first  endeavoured  to  set 
fire  to  it,  imagining  that  the  town  might  easily  be  burnt  down, 
as  it  was  so  small,  whenever  a  strong  wind  should  rise ;  for 
they  employed  all  the  artifices  imaginable,  to  make  themselves 
mlasters  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  little  expense. 
They  therefore  threw  fascines  into  the  intervals  between  the 
walls  of  the  city  and  the  intrenchment  with  which  they  had 
surrounded  them ;  and  filled  these  intervals  in  a  very  little 
time,  because  of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  them ; 
in  order  to  set  fire,  at  the  same  time,  to  different  parts  of  the 
city.  They  then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and  sulphur,  which 
m  a  moment  made  such  a  prodigious  blaze,  that  the  like  was 
never  seen.  This  invention  was  very  near  carrying  the  city, 
which  had  baffled  all  others  ;  for  the  besieged  could  not  make 
head  at  once  against  the  fire  and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of 
the  town  ;  and  had  the  weather  favoured  the  besiegers,  as  they 
flattered  themselves  it  would,  it  had  certainly  been  taken  :  but 
history  informs  us,  that  an  exceeding  heavy  rain  fell,  which 
extinguished  the  fire. 

This  last  effort  of  the  besiegers  having  been  defeated  as 
successfully  as  all  the  rest,  they  now  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  and  surrounded  the  city  with  a  brick  wall,  strength- 
ened on  each  side  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  whole  army  was 
engaged  successively  in  this  work,  and  when  it  was  finished, 
they  left  a  guard  over  half  of  it ;  the  Boeotians  offering  to  guard 
the  rest,  upon  which  the  Lacedsemonians  returned  to  Sparta, 
about  the  month  of  October.  There  were  now,  in  Plataeae, 
but  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  fourscore  Athenians ;  with  a 
hundred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  victuals,  and  no  other 
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person,  whether  freeman  or  slave ;  all  the  rest  having  been 
sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege. 

During  the  campaign,  some  engagements  were  fought  both 
by  sea  and  land,  which  I  omit,  as  being  of  no  importance. 

^  The  next  summer,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  war, 
the  people  of  Lesbos,  the  citizens  of  Methymna  excepted, 
resolved  to  break  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  They  had 
designed  to  rebel  before  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens 
of  Methymna  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians,  assuring 
them,  that  if  immediate  succour  was  not  sent,  the  island  would 
be  inevitably  lost  The  dejection  of  the  Atlienians,  who  had 
sustained  great  losses  by  the  war  and  the  plague,  was  greatly 
increased,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  so  consider- 
able an  island,  whose  forces,  which  were  hitherto  unimpaired, 
would  now  join  the  enemy,  and  reinforce  them  on  a  sudden 
by  the  addition  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians  therefore 
immediately  sent  forty  galleys  designed  for  Peloponnesus, 
which  accordingly  sailed  for  Mitylene.  The  inhabitg,nts,  though 
m  great  consternation,  because  they  were  quite  unprepared, 
yet  put  on  the  appearance  of  bravery,  and  sailed  out  of  the 
port  with  their  ships ;  however,  being  repulsed,  they  proposed 
an  accommodation,  which  the  Athenians  listened  to,  from  an 
apprehension  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the 
island  to  their  allegiance.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  therefore 
agreed  upon,  during  which  the  Mityleneans  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens.  The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made 
them  send  others  to  Lacedsemonia,  to  desire  succours.  This 
was  not  ill  judged,  the  Athenians  sending  them  an  answer 
which  they  had  no  reason  to  interpret  in  their  favour. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous  voyage, 
being  arrived  in  Lacedaemonia,  the  Spartans  deferred  giving 
them  audience,  till  the  solemnization  of  the  Olympic  games, 
in  order  that  the  allies  might  hear  the  complaints  they  had  to 
make.  I  shall  repeat  their  whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as 
it  may  serve,  at  once,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  Thucydides's  style, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  several  states  towards  the  Athe- 
nians   and  Lacedaemonians.      '  We    are    sensible,'    said    the 

"  Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  174—207.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  108,  109. 
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ambassadors,  '  that  it  is  usual  to  treat  deserters  well  at  first, 
because  of  the  service  they  do  those  whom  they  fly  to ;  but  to 
c'espise  them  afterwards  as  traitors  to  theii  country  and  friends. 
This  is  far  from  being  unjust,  when  they  have  no  inducement 
to  such  a  change ;  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the  same 
aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  between 
us  and  the  Athenians ;  and  we  entreat  you  not  to  be  prejudiced 
against  us,  because,  after  having  been  treated  mildly  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  peace,  we  now  renounce  tkeir  alliance 
when  they  are  unfortunate.  For,  since  we  are  come  hither  to 
demand  admittance  into  the  number  of  your  friends  and  allies, 
we  ought  to  begin  our  own  justification,  by  showing  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  our  procedure ;  it  being  impossible  for  a  true 
friendship  to  be  established  between  individuals,  or  a  solid 
alliance  between  cities,  unless  both  are  founded  on  virtue,  and 
uniformity  of  principles  and  sentiments. 

'  To  come  to  the  point :  The  treaty  we  concluded  with  the 
Athenians,  was  not  to  enslave  Greece,  but  to  free  it  from  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarians :  and  it  was  coi\cluded  from  the  retreat 
of  the  Persians,  when  you  renounced  the  command.  We 
adhered  to  it  with  pleasure,  so  long  as  the  Athenians  continued 
to  entertain  just  designs ;  but,  when  we  saw  that  they  discon- 
tinued the  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  against  the  enemy, 
merely  to  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  suspect  their 
conduct.  And  as  it  was  extremely  difficult,  in  so  great  a 
diversity  of  interests  and  opinions,  for  all  to  continue  in  strict 
union ;  and  still  harder  to  make  head  against  them,  when  alone 
and  separated ;  they  have  subjected,  by  insensible  degrees,  all 
the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and  our  people ; 
and  used  our  own  forces  for  this  end.  For,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  left  us  seemingly  at  our  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to 
follow  them ;  though  we  could  no  longer  rely  on  their  word, 
and  had  the  strongest  reason  to  fear  the  like  treatment.  And 
indeed,  what  probability  is  there,  after  their  enslaving  all  the 
other  states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard  to  us  only,  and 
admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they  may  become  our 
masters  whenever  they  please;  especially  as  their  power 
increases  daily,  in  proportion  as  ours  lessens  ?  A  mutual  fear 
between  confederates  is  a  strong  motive  to  make  an  alTiance 
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lasting,  and  to  prevent  unjust  and  violent  attempts,  by  its 
keeping  all  things  in  an  equilibrium.  If  they  left  us  the 
enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  it  was  merely  because  they  could 
not  intrench  upon  them  by  open  force^  but  only  by  that  equity 
and  specious  moderation  they  have  shown  us.  First,  they 
pretended  to  prove,  from  their  moderate  conduct  in  regard  to 
us,  that  as  we  are  free,  we  should  not  have  marched  in  con- 
junction with  them  against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not  given 
them  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  attacking  the 
weakest  first,  and  subduing  them  one  after  another,  they 
enabled  themselves,  by  their  ruin,  to  subject  the  most  powerful 
without  difficulty,  who  at  last  would  be  left  alone,  and  without 
support :  whereas,  had  they  begun  by  invading  us,  at  the  time 
that  the  allies  were  possessed  of  all  their  strength,  and  were 
able  to  make  some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have 
completed  their  designs.  Besides,  as  we  had  a  large  fleet, 
which  would  strengthen  considerably  whatever  party  we  should 
declare  for,  this  was  a  check  upon  them.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  high  regard  we  have  always  shown  for  their  republic,  and 
the  endeavours  we  have  used  to  gain  the  favour  of  those  who 
commanded  it,  have  suspended  our  ruin.  But  we  had  been 
undone,  had  not  this  war  broken  out ;  and  of  this  the  fate  of 
others  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt. 

'  What  friendship  then,  what  lasting  alliance,  can  be  con- 
cluded with  those  who  never  are  friends  and  allies,  but  when 
force  is  employed  to  make  them  continue  such  ?  For,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  court  to  us  during  the  war,,  to  prevent  our 
joining  with  the  enemy ;  we  were  constrained  to  treat  them 
with  the  same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their  falling 
upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  places,  was  with 
us  the  effect  of  fear.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  an 
alliance  subsist  some  time,  which  both  parties  were  determined 
to  break  upon  the  very  first  favourable  occasion :  let<  therefore 
no  one  accuse  us  for  the  advantage  we  now  take.  We  had 
not  always  the  same  opportunity  to  save  ourselves,  as  they  had 
to  ruin  us ;  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  waiting  a  favourable 
juncture,  before  we  could  venture  to  declare  ourselves. 

*  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  solicit  your 
alliance;  motives,  the  equity  and  justice  of  which  appear  very 
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strong  to  us,  and  consequently  call  upon  us  to  provide  for  our 
safety:  we  should  have  claimed  your  protection  before,  had 
you  been  sooner  inclined  to  afford  it  us ;  for  we  offered  our- 
selves to  you,  even  before  the  war  broke  out:  we  are  now 
come,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Boeotians,  your  allies,  to  disen- 
gage ourselves  from  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  join  our 
arms  with  those  of  its  defenders ;  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  our  state,  which  is  now  in  imminent  danger.  If  any  thing  can 
be  objected  to  our  conduct,  it  is,  our  declaring  so  precipitately, 
with  more  generosity  than  prudence,  and  without  having  made 
the  least  preparations.  But  this  also  ouglit  to  engage  you  to 
be  the  more  ready  in  succouring  us  ;  that  you  may  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  protecting  the  oppressed,  and  avenging 
yourselves  on  your  enemies.  There  never  was  a  more  favour- 
able conjuncture  than  that  which  now  offers  itself;  a  conjunc- 
ture, when  war  and  pestilence  have  consumed  their  forces, 
and  exhausted  their  treabuie:  not  to  mention  that  their  fleet 
is  divided,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
resist  you,  should  you  invade  them  at  the  same  time  by  sea 
and  land.  For,  they  either  will  leave  us  to  attack  you,  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  succouring  you  ;  or  they  will  oppose 
us  all  together,  and  then  you  will  have  but  half  their  forces  to 
deal  with. 

*  As  to  what  remains,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  will 
expose  yourselves  to  dangers  for  a  people  incapable  of  doing 
you  service.  Our  country  indeed  lies  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  you,  but  our  aid  is  near  at  hand.  For  the  war  will  be 
carried  on,  not  in  Attica,  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that  country 
whose  revenues  are  the  support  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far 
from  it.  Consider,  also,  th^t  in  abandoning  us,  you  will  increase 
the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of  ours ;  and  that 
no  state  will  then  dare  to  revolt  against  them.  But  in  suc- 
couring us,  you  will  strengthen  yourselves  with  a  fleet  which 
you  so  much  want ;  you  will  induce  many  other  people,  after 
our  example,  to  join  you ;  and  you  will  take  off  the  reproach 
cast  upon  you,  of  abandoning  those  who  have  recourse  to  your 
protection,  which  will  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to  you 
during  the  course  of  the  war. 

*  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
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in  whose  temple  we  now  are,  not  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the 
Greeks,  nor  reject  suppliants,  whose  preservation  may  be  highly 
advantageous,  and  whose  ruin  may  be  infinitely  pernicious  to 
you.  Show  yourselves  such  now,  as  the  idea  entertained  of 
your  generosity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  we  are 
reduced,  demand ;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the  afflicted,  and 
the  deliverers  of  Greece.' 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted  them  into  the 
alliance  of  Peloponnesus.  An.  immediate  incursion  into  the 
enemy's  country  was  resolved,  and  that  the  allies  should  ren- 
dezvous at>  Corinth  with  two-thirds  of  their  forces.  The 
Lacedaemonians  arrived  first,  and  prepared  engines  for  trans- 
porting the  ships  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the  sea  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Athenians  were  no  less  active  on  their  side ;  but  the  allies, 
being  employed  in  their  harvest,  and  beginning  to  grow  weary 
of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before  they  met. 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  that  all 
these  preparations  were  made  against  them,  from  a  supposition 
that  they  were  very  weak ;  in  order  to  undeceive  the  world, 
and  show  that  they  were  able  to  furnish  a  fleet  without  calling 
in  any  of  their  ships  from  before  Lesbos,  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  sail,  which  they  manned  with  citizens  as  well  as 
foreigners ;  not  exempting  a  single  citizen,  except  such  only  as 
were  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback^  or  whose  revenue  amounted 
to  five  hundred  measures  of  com.  After  having  showed 
themselves  before  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  make  a  display  of 
their  power,  they  made  descents  into  whatever  parts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus they  pleased. 

They  never  had  had  a  finer  fleet.  They  guarded  their  own 
country,  and  the  coasts  of  Eubcea  and  Salamis  with  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  ships :  they  cruised  round  Peloponnesus  with  another 
fleet  of  the  like  number  of  vessels,  without  including  their  fleet 
before  Lesbos  and  other  places.  The  whole  amounted  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys.  The  expenses  of 
this  powerful  armament  entirely  exhausted  their  treasure, 
which  had  been  very  much  drained  before  by  those  incurred 
by  the  siege  of  Potidsea. 

The  Lacedsemonians,  greatly  surprised  at  so  tormidabie  a 
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fleet,  which  they  no  ways  expected,  returned  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  their  own  country,  and  only  ordered  forty  galleys 
to  be  fitted  out  for  the  succour  of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  a  reinforcement  thither,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
heavy-armed  troops,  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a  contra* 
vallation,  with  forts  in  the  most  commodious  places :  so  that  it 
was  blocked  up,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.  The  Athenians  were  in  such  great  want  of  money  for 
carrying  on  this  siege,  that  they  were  reduced  to  assess  them- 
selves, which  they  had  never  done  before,  and  by  this  means 
two  hundred  *  talents  were  sent  to  it. 

The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want  of  all  things,  and 
A.  M.  having  waited  to  no  purpose  for  the  succours  which 
AiSf^LC.  the  Lacedsemonians  had  promised  them,  surrendered, 
^'  upon  condition  that  no  person  should  be  put  to  death 
or  imprisoned,  till  the  ambassadors,  whom  they  should  send  to 
Athens,  were  returned ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops 
should  be  admitted  into  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians 
had  got  possession  of  the  city,  such  of  the  factious  Mityleneans 
as  had  fled  to  the  altars  for  refuge,  were  conveyed  to  Tenedos, 
and  afterwards  to  Athens.  There  the  afiair  of  the  Mityleneans 
was  debated.  As  their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the 
people,  because  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  ill  treatment, 
and  seemed  a  mere  effect  of  their  hatred  for  the  Athenians,  in 
the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  they  resolved  to  put  all  the 
citizens  to  death  indiscriminately,  and  to  make  all  the  women 
and  children  slaves ;  and  immediately  they  sent  a  galley  to  put 
the  decree  in  execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  reflect.  This  severity  was 
judged  too  cruel,  and  carried  beyond  its  due  bounds.  They 
imagined  to  themselves  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city,  entirely 
abandoned  to  slaughter,  and  repented  their  having  involved 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  sudden  change  of  the  Athe- 
nians gave  the  Mitylenean  ambassadors  some  little  glimmerings 
of  hope ;  and  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the  magistrates,  as  to 
have  the  affair  debated  a  second  time.  Cleon,  who  had  sug- 
gested the  first  decree,  a  man  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  who  had 
great  influence  over  the  people,  maintained  his  opinion  with 

*  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  ahout  45,000/.  sterling. 
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much  vehemence  and  heat.  He  represented,  that  it  was 
unworthy  a  wise  government  to  change  with  every  wind,  and 
to  annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed  the  night 
before  ;  and  that  it  was  highly  important  to  take  an  exemplary 
vengeance  on  the  Mityleneans,  in  order  to  awe  the  rest  of  their 
allies,  who  were  every  where  ready  to  revolt 

Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first  assembly, 
now  opposed  his  arguments  more  strongly  than  before.  After 
describing,  in  a  tender  and  pathetic  manner,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  Mityleneans,  whose  minds  (he  said)  must  neces- 
sarily be  tortured  with  anxiety  and  suspense,  whilst  they  were 
expecting  a  sentence  that  was  to  determine  their  fate;  he 
represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their  mildness 
and  clemency  had  always  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  them, 
and  distinguished  them  gloriously  from  all  other  nations :  he 
observed,  that  the  citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  invo- 
luntarily into  the  rebellion,  a  proof  of  which  was,  their  surren- 
dering the  city  to  tliem,  the  instant  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
it :  they  therefore,  by  this  decree,  would  murder  their  bene- 
factors, and  consequently  be  both  unjust  and  ungrateful,  as 
they  would  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  He  observed 
farther,  that  supposing  the  Mityleneans  in  general  were  guilty, 
it  would  however  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians  to 
dissemble,  in  order  that  the  rigorous  punishment  they  had 
decreed  might  not  exasperate  the  rest  of  the  allies ;  and  that 
the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  would  be,  to  leave  room 
for  repentance,  and  not  plunge  people  into  despair,  by  the 
absolute  and  irrevocable  refusal  of  a  pardon.  His  opinion 
therefore  was,  that  they  should  examine  very  deliberately  the 
cause  of  those  factious  Mityleneans  who  had  been  brought  to 
Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest. 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that  Diodorus 
carried  it  only  by  a  few  votes.  A  second  galley  was  therefore 
immediately  fitted  out.  It  was  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
might  accelerate  its  course ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Mitylene 
promised  a  great  reward  to  the  crew,  provided  they  arrived  in 
time.  They  therefore  made  extraordinary  exertions,  and  did 
not  quit  their  oars,  even  when  they  took  sustenance,  but  ate 
and  drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took  their  rest  alternately ;  and 
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very  happily  for  them,  the  wind  was  favourable.  The  first 
galley  had  got  a  day  and  night's  sail  before  them ;  but  as  those 
on  board  carried  ill  news,  they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its 
arrival  before  the  city  had  spread  the  utmost  consternation  in 
every  part  of  it :  but  this  consternation  was  increased  infinitely, 
when  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were  sentenced  to 
die,  was  read  in  a  fall  assembly.  Nothing  now  was  heard  in  all 
places  but  cries  and  loud  laments.  The  moment  that  the 
sentence  wa.s  going  to  be  put  in  execution,  advice  came  that  a 
second  galley  was  arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel  massacre 
was  suspended.  The  assembly  was  again  convened ;  and  the 
decree  which  granted  a  pardon  was  listened  to  with  such  silence 
and  joy,  as  is  much  easier  conceived  than  expressed. 

All  the  fiiM^tious  Mityleneans  who  had  been  taken,  though 
upwards  of  a  thousand,  were  put  to  death.  The  city  was  after- 
wards dismantled,  the  ships  delivered  up ;  and  the  whole  island, 
the  city  .of  Methymna  excepted,  was  divided  into  three  thousand 
parts,  three  hundred  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  gods ;  and  the  rest  divided  by  lot,  among  such  Athenians 
as  were  sent  thither,  to  whom  the  natives  of  the  country  gave  a 
revenue  of  two  *  minse  for  every  portion ;  on  which  condition 
they  were  permitted  to  keep  possession  of  the  island,  but  not  as 
proprietors.  The  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Mityleneans  on 
the  coast  of  Asia,  were  all  subjected  by  the  Athenians. 

^  During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Plataeae,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  succour,  and  being  in 
the  utmost  want  of  provisions,  formed  a  resolution  to  escape 
through  the  enemy :  but  half  of  them,  struck  with  the  greatness 
of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  entirely  iost 
their  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution ;  but  the  rest 
(who  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers)  persisted  in 
their  resolution,  and  escaped  in  the  following  manner. 

Before  I  begin  the  description  of  their  escape,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inform  my  readers,  in  what  sense  I  use  certain  expressions 
which  I  shall  employ  in  it.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  line  of 
fortification  which  is  made  round  a  city  when  besieged,  to 
prevent  sallies,  is  called  *  contravallation ;'  and  that  which  is 
made  to  prevent  any  succours  from  without,  is  named  *  circum- 

'  -  Tlmcyd.  1.  lii.  p.  185—188. 
•  The  Attic  mina  w»s  worth  a  hundred  drachms,  that  is,  fifty  French  livres. 
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vallatioa/     Both  these  fortifications  were  used  ia  this  siege ; 
however,  for  brevity  sake,  I  shall  usie  only  the  former  term. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  sixteen  feet 
distance  one  from  the  other.  The  space  between  the  two 
walls  being  a  kind  of  platform  or  terrace,  seemed  to  be  but  one 
single  building,  and  composed  a  range  of  caserns  or  barracks, 
where  the  soldiers  had  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were  built 
around  it  at  proper  distances,  extending  from  one  wall  to  the 
other,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
at  the  same  time  against  any  attack  from  within  and  without. 
There  was  no  going  from  one  casern  to  another  without  cross 
ing  those  towers ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  was  a  parapet  on 
both  sides,  where  a  guard  was  commonly  kept ;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  the  soldiers  used  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  towers, 
which  served  as  guard-houses.  Such  was  the  contravallation, 
on  both  sides  of  which  was  a  ditch,  the  earth  of  which  had  been 
employed  in  making  the  bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  besieged  first  ascertained  the  height  of  the  wall,  by 
counting  the  rows  of  bricks  which  composed  it ;  and  this  they 
did  at  different  times,  and  employed  several  men  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  that  they  might  not  mistake  in  the  calcula- 
tion. This  was  the  easier,  because  as  the  wall  stood  but  at  a 
small  distance,  every  part  of  it  was  very  visible.  They  then 
made  ladders  of  a  proper  length. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  design,  the 
besieged  left  the  city  one  night  whea  there  was  no  moon,  in 
the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  After  crossing  the  first 
ditch,  they  drew  near  to  the  wall  undiscovered,  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night ;  not  to  mention  that  the  noise  made  by 
the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heard.  They  marched 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  clashing  of 
their  arms,  which  were  light,  in  order  that  those  who  carried 
them  might  be  the  more  active ;  and  one  of  their  legs  was 
naked,  to  keep  them  from  sliding  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those 
who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them  in  the.  space  between  the 
towers,  where  they  knew  no  guard  was  posted,  because  it 
rained.  That  instant  twelve  men  mounted  the  ladders,  armed 
with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to 
the  towers,  six  on  each  side.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers 
armed  only  with  javelins,  that  they  might  mount  the  easier ; 
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and  their  shields  were  carried  after  them  to  be  used  in  the 
conflict. 

When  most  of  them  were  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  they 
were  discovered  by  the  falling  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their 
comrades,  in  taking  hold  of  the  parapet  to  keep  himself  steady, 
had  thrown  down.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given  from 
the  towers,  and  the  whole  camp  approached  the  wall  without 
discovering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the  gloom  of  the 
night,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Besides  which,  those 
who  had  staid  behind  in  the  city,  beat  an  alarm  at  the  same 
time  in  another  quarter,  to  make  a  diversion;  so  that  the 
enemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  and  were 
afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  But  a  body  of  reserve,  of  three 
hundred  men,  who  were  kept  for  any  unforeseen  accident  that 
might  happen,  quitted  the  contravallation,  and  ran  to  that  part 
where  they  heard  the  noise ;  and  torches  were  held  up  towards 
Thebes,  to  show  that  they  must  run  that  way.  But  those  in 
the  city,  to  render  that  signal  of  no  use,  held  up  others  at  the 
same  time  in  different  quarters,  having  prepared  them  on  the 
wall  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  mounted  first  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  two  towers  which  flanked  the 
interval  where  the  ladders  were  set,  and  having  killed  those 
who  guarded  them,  posted  themselves  there  to  defend  the 
passage,  and  keep  off  the  besiegers.  Then  setting  ladders 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  against  the  two  towers,  they  caused  a 
good  number  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to  keep  off, 
by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  as  well  those  who  were 
advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  others  who  were  hastening 
from  the  neighbouring  towers.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  they 
had  time  to  set  up  several  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the 
parapet,  that  the  rest  might  come  up  with  greater  ease.  As 
fast  as  they  came  up,  they  went  down  on  the  other  side,  and 
drew  up  near  the  ditch  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  at  those  who 
appeared.  After  they  were  passed  over,  the  men  who  were 
in  the  towers  came  down  last,  and  made  to  the  ditch  to  follow 
after  the  rest. 

That  instant  the  guard  of  three  hundred,  with  torches,  came 
up.  However,  as  the  Platseans  saw  their  enemies  by  this  light 
better  than  they  were  seen  by  them,  they  took  a  surer  aim,  by 
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iiihich  means  the  last  crossed  the  ditch,  without  being  attacked 
in  their  passage :  but  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty, 
Viecause  tJie  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  would  not  bear, 
on  account  of  the  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  violence  of  the 
storm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  passed  over,  they  took  the  road  towards 
Thebes,  the  better  to  conceal  their  retreat ;  because  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  flee  towards  a  city  of  the  enemy's.  And 
accordingly  they  perceived  the  besiegers,  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  pursuing  them  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  After 
keeping  that  towards  Thebes  about  six  or  seven  *  stadia,  they 
turned  short  towards  the  mountain,  and  resumed  the  road 
towards  Athens,  whither  two  hundred  and  twelve  arrived  out 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  who  had  quitted  the  place ;  the 
rest  having  returned  back  through  fear,  one  archer  excepted, 
who  was  taken  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  of  contravallation.  The 
besiegers,  after  having  pursued  them  to  no  purpose,  returned 
to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Platseans  who  remained  in  the  city, 
supposing  that  all  their  companions  had  been  killed,  (because 
those  who  were  returned,  to  justify  themselves,  affirmed  they 
were,)  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  dead  bodies ;  but  being 
told  the  true  state  of  the  affair,  he  withdrew. 

°  About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,  which  is  that 
wherein  Mitylene  was  taken,  the  Plataeans  being  in  absolute 
want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make  the  least  defence,  sur- 
rendered upon  condition  that  they  should  not  be  punished  till 
they  had  been  tried  by  the  due  forms  of  justice.  Five  com- 
missioners came  for  this  purpose  from  Lacedaemon ;  and  these, 
without  charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  &sked  them 
whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
the  allies  in  this  war  ?  The  Platseans  were  much  surprised,  as 
well  as  embarrassed,  by  this  question  ;  and  were  sensible,  that 
it  had  been  suggested  by  the  Thebans,  their  professed  enemies, 
who  had  vowed  their  destruction.  They  therefore  put  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  services  they  had  done  to 
Greece  in  general,  both  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  and  that 

»  Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  203—220.     Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  109. 
*  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  lea^e. 
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of  Platsese ;  and  particularly  in  Lacedeemonia,  at  the  time  oi 
the  earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  their 
slaves.  The  only  reason  (they  declared)  of  their  having 
joined  the  Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans,  against  whom  they  had 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedeemonians  to  no  purpose : 
that  if  it  was  imputed  to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only 
their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  however  entirely  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  services.  *  Cast  your  eyes,' 
said  they,  '  on  the  monuments  of  your  ancestors  which  you 
see  here,  to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the  honours  which  can 
be  rendered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  You  thought  tit  to 
intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  their 
bravery:  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up  their  ashes  to  their 
murderers,  in  abandoning  us  to  the  Thebans,  who  fought 
against  them  at  the  battle  of  Platseae.  Will  you  enslave  a 
province  where  Greece  recovered  its  liberty  ?  Will  you  destroy 
the  temples  of  those  gods,  to  whom  yon  are  indebted  for 
victory  ?  Will  you  aboUsh  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  your  safety  ?  On  this  occasion,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  inseparable  from  your  glory, 
and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  ancient  friends  and  benefactors 
to  the  unjust  hatred  of  the  Thebans,  without  overwhelming 
yourselves  with  eternal  infamy.' 

One  would  conclude,  that  these  just  remonstrances  should 
have  made  some  impression  on  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  they 
were  biassed  more  by  the  answer  the  Thebans  made,  which 
was  expressed  in  the  most  haughty  and  bitter  terms  against 
the  Platseans ;  and  besides,  they  had  brought  their  instructions 
from  Lacedaemon.  They  adhered  therefore  to  their  first 
question,  '  Whether  the  Platseans  had  done  them  any  service 
since  the  war  P'  and  making  them  pass  one  after  another,  as 
they  severally  answered  *  No,'  they  were  immediately  butchered, 
and  not  one  escaped.  About  two  hundred  were  killed  in  this 
manner ;  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  who  were  among  them, 
met  with  the  same  unhappy  fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Thebans  after- 
wards peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara  and  Plataese, 
but  the  year  after  they  demolished  it  entirely.     It  was  in  this 
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manner  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great 
advantages  firom  the  Thebans,  sacrificed  the  Platseans  to  their 
animosity,  ninety-three  years  after  their  first  alliance  with  the 
Athenians. 

®  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  a.  m.  8678. 
the   plague  broke  out  anew  in  Athens,  and  again      4x1 
swept  away  great  numbers. 

Sect.  IV.     The  Athenians  possess  themselves  of  Ptlus 

AND  ARE  afterwards  BESIEGED  IN  IT.  ThB  SpARTANS  ARB 
shut  up  in  the  LITTLE  IsLAND  OF  SPHACTERIA.  ClBON 
MAKES    HIMSELF    MASTER    OF    IT.         ARTAXERXES     DIES. The 

sixth  and  seventh  Years  of  the  War,  I  pass  over  several  par- 
ticular incidents  of  the  succeeding  campaigns,  which  differ  very 
little  from  one  another ;  the  Lacedaemonians  making  regularly 
every  year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into  Pelo* 
ponnesus :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  different  places : 
P  that  of  Pylus,  a  little  city  of  Messenia,  only  four  *  hundred 
furlongs  from  Lacedsemon,  was  one  of  the  most  con-  ^.  n. 
siderable.  The  Athenians,  headed  by  Demosthenes,  a^?.'c. 
had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified  themselves  very  **^- 
strongly  in  it;  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  The 
Lacedeemonians  left  Attica  immediately,  in  order  to  go  and 
recover  that  place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signalized  him- 
self here  by  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bravery.  Opposite 
to  the  city  was  a  little  island  called  Sphacteria,  from  whence 
the  besieged  might  be  greatly  annoyed,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  shut  up.  They  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body  of 
Lacedaemonians  into  it;  making,  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.  A  battle  was  fought  at  sea, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  and  accordingly 
erected  a  trophy.  They  surrounded  the  island ;  and  set  a 
guard  over  every  part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants 
from  going  out,  or  any  provisions  being  brought  into  them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the  magistrate 
thought  the  affiiir  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  therefore 

•  Thucyd.  \.  viii.  p.  232. 

P  Ibid.  L  W.  p.  253—280.     Diod.  1.  xli.  p.  112—114. 

•  Twenty  French  leagues. 
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came  himself  upon  the  spot,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better 
able  to  take  proper  measures  ;  when  concluding  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  save  those  who  were  in  the  island, 
and  that  they  at  last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out,  or  be 
taken  by  some  other  means,  he  proposed  an  accommodation. 
A  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  in  order  to  give  the 
Lacedaemonians  time  to  send  to  Athens ;  but  upon  condition 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  should  surrender  up  all  their 
galleys,  and  not  attack  the  place  either  by  sea  or  land,  till  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors :  that  if  they  complied  with  these 
conditions,  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  to  carry  pro- 
visions to  those  who  were  in  the  island,  at  the  *rate  of  so 
much  for  the  master,  and  half  for  the  servant ;  and  that  the 
whole  should  be  done  pubUcly,  and  in  sight  of  both  armies : 
that,  on  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going 
in  or  out  of  it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any  manner :  that  in 
case  this  agreement  should  be  infringed  in  the  least,  the  truce 
would  be  broken;  otherwise,  that  it  should  continue  in  full 
force  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  Athenians 
obliged  themselves  by  the  articles,  to  convey  and  bring  back ; 
and  that  then  the  Lacedsemonians  should  have  their  ships 
restored,  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  had  been  delivered 
up.  Such  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  surrendering  about 
threescore  ships  ;  after  which  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they  began  by 
saying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Athenians  to  sue  for  that 
peace,  which  they  themselves  were,  a  little  before,  in  a  con- 
dition to  grant :  that  it  depended  only  upon  them  to  acquire 
the  glory  of  having  restored  the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as 
the  Lacedsemonians  consented  to  their  being  arbitrators  in  this 
treaty :  that  the  danger  to  which  their  citizens  were  exposed 
in  the  island,  had  determined  them  to  take  such  a  step  as 
could  not  but  be  very  grating  to  Lacedsemonians :  however, 
that  their  affairs  were  far  from  being  desperate,  and  therefore, 

*  For  the  masters,  two  Attic  chocnices  of  flour,  making  about  four  pounds  and  a 
half,  two  cotyles,  or. half  pints  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  meat :  with  half  this  quantity 
for  the  servants. 
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that  now  was  the  time  to  establish^  between  the  two  republics, 
a  firm  and  solid  friendship  ;  because  the  affairs  of  both  were 
still  fluctuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared  absolutely  in 
favour  of  either :  that  the  gods  frequently  abandoned  those 
whom  success  makes  proud,  by  shifting  the  scene,  and  render- 
ing them  as  unfortunate  as  they  before  had  been  happy :  that 
they  ought  to  consider,  that  the  fate  of  arms  is  very  uncertain ; 
and  that  the  means  to  establish  a  lasting  peace,  is  not  to 
triumph  over  an  enemy  by  oppressing  him,  but  to  agree  to  a 
reconciliation  on  just  and  reasonable  terms:  for  then,  con- 
quered by  generosity  and  not  by  violence,  his  future  thoughts 
being  all  employed,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  makes 
it  both  his  pleasure  and  his  duty  to  observe  his  engagements 
with  inviolable  fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  a  happy  opportunity  for  teraiinating 
the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have  been  no  less  glorious  to 
them,  than  advantageous  to  all  Greece.  But  Cleon  who  had 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  people,  prevented  so  important  a 
benefit.  They  therefore  answered,  by.  his  advice,  that  those 
who  were  in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at  discretion ; 
and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condition  of  being 
sent  back  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have 
restored  the  cities  which  the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to 
give  up  by  the  last  treaty ;  and  that  these  things  being  done, 
a  firm  and  lasting  peace  should  be  concluded.  The  Lacedae- 
monians demanded  that  deputies  should  be  appointed,  and 
that  the  Athenians  should  engage  to  ratify  what  they  should 
conclude.  But  Cleon  exclaimed  against  this  proposal,  and 
said,  it  was  plain  they  did  not  deal  fairly,  since  they  would  not 
negotiate  with  the  people,  but  with  individuals,  whom  they 
might  easily  bribe ;  and  that,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer, 
they  should  do  it  immediately.  The  Lacedaemonians,  finding 
there  was  no  possibility  for  them  to  treat  with  the  people, 
without  advising  with  their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  were  to 
be  granted  by  them  to  their  prejudice,  they  must  be  responsible 
for  it,  went  away  without  concluding  any  thing ;  fully  per- 
suaded that  they  must  not  expect  equitable  treatment  from  the 
Athenians,  in  the  present  state  of  their  affairs  and  disposition 
occasioned  by  their  prosperity. 
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As  soon  as  they  ^ere  returned  to  Pylus,  the  suspension 
ceased  ;  but  when  the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  demand  back 
their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to  give  them  up,  upon  pre- 
tence that  the  treaty  had  been  infringed  in  some  particulars  of 
little  consequence.  The  Lacedaemonians  inveighed  strongly 
against  this  refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy;  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animosity 
than  before.  A  haughty  carriage  in  success,  and  want  of 
faith  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  never  fail,  at  last,  to 
involve  a  people  in  great  calamities.  This  will  appear  by  the 
sequel. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard  round  the 
island,  to  prevent  any  provisions  from  being  brought  into  it, 
and  hoped  that  they  should  soon  be  able  to  starve  out  the 
enemy. '  But  the  Lacedaemonians  engaged  the  whole  country 
in  their  interest  by  the  views  of  gain,  by  affixing  a  high  price 
upon  provisions,  and  giving  such  slaves  their  freedom  as  should 
convey  any  into  it.  Provisions  were  therefore  now  brought 
(at  the  hazard  of  men's  lives)  from  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus. 
There  were  even  divers  who  swam  from  the  coast  to  the 
island,  opposite  to  the  harbour,  and  drew  after  them  goat^ 
skins  filled  with  pounded  linseed,  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with 
honey. 

Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced  to  almost 
the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of  water  and  provisions. 
When  advice  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  their  countrymen, 
so  far  from  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves 
almost  starved  ;  it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter,  on  a  desert  coast 
which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  road,  the  island  must  by  that  means  be  less  securely 
guarded*  which  would  give  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of 
escaping.  But  the  circumstance  they  chiefly  dreaded  was, 
lest  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  countrjnnen  were  once 
extricated  from  their  danger,  should  refuse  to  hearken  to  any 
conditions  of  peace ;  so  that  they  now  repented  their  having 
refused  it  when  offered  them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  all  fall  upon 
him.     He  therefore  began  by  asserting,  that  the  report  of  the 
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extreme  want  of  provisions,  to  which  the  Athenians,  both 
within  and  without  Pylus»  were  said  to  be  reduced,  was 
absolutely  false.  He  next  exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the 
people,  against  the  supineness  and  inactivity  of  the  leaders 
who  besieged  the  island,  pretending,  that  were  they  to  exert 
the  least  vigour  and  bravery,  they  might  soon  make  themselves 
masters  of  it ;  and  that  had  he  the  command,  he  would  soon 
take  it.  Upon  this  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  command 
the  expedition ;  Nicias,  who  was  before  elected,  resigning 
voluntarily  that  honour  to  him,  either  through  weakness,  for 
he  was  naturally  timid,  or  out  of  a  political  view,  in  order  that 
the  ill  success,  which  it  was  generally  believed  Cleon  would 
meet  with  in  this  enterprise,  might  lose  him  the  favour  of  the 
people.  Cleon  was  greatly  surprised  as  well  as  embarrassed  ; 
for  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Athenians  would  take  him  at  his 
word,  he  being  a  finer  talker  than  soldier,  and  much  more 
able  with  his  tongue  than  his  sword.  He  for  some  time 
desired  leave  to  wave  the  honour  they  offered  him,  for  which 
he  alleged  several  excuses :  but  finding  that  the  more  he 
declined  the  command,  the  more  they  pressed  him  to  accept 
it,  he  changed  his  note ;  and  supplying  his  want  of  courage 
with  rodomontade,  he  declared  before  the  whole  assembly, 
with  a  firm  and  resolute  air,  that  he  would  bring,  in  twenty 
days,  those  of  the  island  prisoners,  or  lose  his  life.  The  whole 
assembly,  on  hearing  those  words,  set  up  a  laugh,  for  they 
knew  the  man. 

Cleon  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  body, 
made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demosthenes  (the  other  chief) 
landed  in  the  island,  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vigour, 
drove  them  from  post  to  post,  and  gaining  ground  perpetually, 
at  last  forced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Lace- 
daemonians had  gained  a  fort  that  was  thought  inaccessible. 
There  they  drew  up  in  battle  array,  faced  about  to  that  side 
where  alone  they  could  be  attacked,  and  defended  themselves 
like  so  many  lions.  As  the  engagement  had  lasted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  soldiers  were  oppressed  with  heat  and 
weariness,  and  parched  with  thirst,  the  general  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  directing  himself  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  said,  that 
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all  their  efforts  would  be  to  no  purpose,  unless  they  charged 
the  enemy's  rear ;  and  promised,  if  they  would  give  him  but 
some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  that  he  would  by 
some  means  or  other  find  a  passage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his 
followers  climbed  up  certain  steep  and  craggy  places  which 
were  not  guarded,  when  coming  down  unperceived  into  the 
fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at  the  backs  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, which  entirely  damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards 
completed  their  overthrow.  They  now  made  but  a  very  feeble 
resistance ;  and  being  oppressed  with  numbers,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  and  dejected  through  fatigue  and  despair,  they  began  to 
give  way :  but  the  Athenians  seized  on  all  the  passes  to  cut  off 
their  retreat.  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  finding  that  should  the 
battle  continue,  not  a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and  being 
desirous  of  carrying  them  alive  to  Athens,  they  commanded 
their  soldiers  to  desist ;  and  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
by  a  herald,  for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at 
discretion.  At  these  words,  the  greatest  part  lowered  their 
shields,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  approbation.  A 
kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon ;  and  their  com- 
mander desired  leave  might  be  granted  him,  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  to  the  camp,  to  know  the  resolution  of  the  generals. 
This  was  not  allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast ; 
and  after  several  messages,  a  Lacedaemonian  advanced  forward, 
and  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to  treat  with  the 
enemy,  provided  that  they  did  not  submit  to  dishonourable 
terms.  Upon  this,  they  held  a  conference  ;  after  which  they 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  kept  till  the  next  day. 
The  Athenians  then  raising  a  trophy,  and  restoring  the  Lace- 
daemonians their  dead,  embarked  for  their  own  country,  after 
distributing  the  prisoners  among  the  several  ships,  and  commit- 
ting the  guard  of  them  to  the  captain  of  the  galleys. 

In  this  battle  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight. Lacedaemonians 
fell,  out  of  four  hundred  and  twenty,  which  was  their  number 
at  first ;  so  that  there  survived  not  quite  three  hundred,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  siege  of  the  island  (computing 
from  the  beginning  of  it,  and  including  the  time  employed  in 
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the  truce)  had  lasted  threescore  and  twelve  days.  They  all 
now  left  Pylus;  and  Cleon's  promise,  though  so  vain  and  rash» 
was  found  literally  fulfilled.  But  the  most  surprising  circum- 
stance was,  the  capitulation  that  had  been  made ;  for  it  was 
believed  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  so  far  from  surrendering 
their  arms,  would  die  sword  in  hand. 

Being  come  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should 
remain  prisoners  till  a  peace  was  concluded,  provided  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  make  any  incursions  into  their  country, 
for  that  then  they  should  all  be  put  to  death.  They  left  a 
garrison  in  Pylus.  The  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  who  had 
formerly  possessed  it,  sent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
who  very  much  infested  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their  incur 
sions ;  and  as  these  Messenians  spoke  the  language  of  the 
country,  they  prevailed  with  a  great  number  of  slaves  to  join 
them.  The  Lacedaemonians,  dreading  a  greater  evil,  sent 
&everal  deputations  to  Athens,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  Athe- 
nians being  too  much  elated  with  their  prosperity,  and  especially 
their  late  success,  to  listen  to  any  terms. 

4  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Artaxerxes 
sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  ambassador  named  Artaphemes, 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Assyrian  language,  in  which  he 
said,  that  he  had  received  many  embassies  from  them,  but  the 
purport  of  them  all  differed  so  widely,  that  he  could  not  com- 
prehend what  it  was  they  requested  :  that  in  this  uncertainty, 
he  had  thought  proper  to  send  a  Persian,  to  acquaint  them, 
that  if  they  had  any  proposal  to  make,  they  had  only  to  send 
a  person  in  whom  they  could  confide  along  with  him,  from 
whom  he  might  be  exactly  informed  of  what  they  desired. 
This  ambassador,  arriving  at  Eion  on  the  i^iver  Strymon  in 
Thrace,  was  there  taken  prisoner,  about  the  close  of  this  year, 
by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who  sent  him  to 
Athens.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect ; 
the  Athenians  being  extremely  desirous  of  recovering  the 
favour  of  the  king  his  master. 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the.  season  would  permit  the 
Athenians  to  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the  ambassador  back  in  one 

4  lliucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  285,  286. 
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of  their  ships  at  the  public  expense }  and  appointed  some  of 
their  citizens  to  wait  upon  him  to  the  court  of  Persia,  in 
quality  of  ambassadors.  Upon  landing  at  Sphesus,  tbey  were 
informed  that  Artaxerxes  j/rss  dead  ;  whereupon  the  AAaiian 
ambassadors,  thinking  it  not  advisable  to  proceed  farther  after 
this  news,  took  leave  of  Artaphemes,  and  returned  to  their 
own  country. 
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